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PREFACE. 


The  scantiness  of  available  information  on  the  sabject  of  the 
British  Parliament,  its  history  and  its  leading  men,  is  a  sur- 
prising fact,  in  days  when  historical  writing  may  be  said  to 
superabound.  Much  information  was  to  be  found,  no  doubt, 
in  bulky  volumes,  or  scattered  through  the  material  of  exten- 
sive libraries,  but  there  was  nothing  for  the  general  reader 
at  once  comprehensive  aUd  readily  accessible.  An  attempt 
was  made  some  years  back,  by  two  fellow-workers  who 
had  experienced  the  want,  to  supply  it,  by  bringing  together, 
in  anecdotal  form,  "  some  of  the  more  striking  facts  in 
the  history  of  our  Parliaments,  and  the  public  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen/'*  Their  work  met  with  a  favourable 
reception,  and  a  cordial  appreciation  of  its  purport,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  abroad.  One  correspondent — a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Italy — expressed  himself  warmly  in 
praise  of  the  book,  which  he  was  desirous  of  translating  into 
his  own  tongue,  as  showing  compendiously  the  history  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  the  nation  which  has  striven  most 

•  "A  Book  of  Parliamentary  Anecdote,"  by  G.  H.  Jennings  and 
W.  S.  Johnstone,  1872.  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  satisfaction  that  in  his  earlier  labours  he  was  aided  by  the  co-operation 
of  his  valued  friend  Mr.  William  Steven  Johnstone.  That  gentleman, 
although  prevented  by  arduous  engagements  from  continuing  the  work* 
Las  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ]iis  collcaguo  his  own  gatherings 
towards  the  former  book. 
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successf ally  for  its  promotion,  and  being  therefore  well  adapted 
as  a  text-book  for  the  political  education  of  bis  country- 
men.* 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  previous  tentative  work 
has  led  the  present  writer  to  follow  it  up  by  the  expansion  and 
rearrangement  of  its  materials;  influenced^  as  regards  the 
latter  point  (in  the  '' Personal  *'  section  of  the  volume),  in 
some  measure  by  the  suggestion  of  a  competent  and  courteous 
critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  who  has  since  given  his  remarks 
upon  the  book  a  more  enduring  circulation.f  As  regards 
expansion,  the  former  work  included  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  material  contained  in  the  present ;  for  the  vein  was  found 
to  be  more  rich  as  it  was  further  explored.  To  deal  with  it  in 
a  manner  likely  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result  has  required  the 
leisure  of  many  years,  the  difficulty  at  length  having  been  to 
confine  the  gathered  material  within  moderate  limits,  while 
not  omitting  (it  is  believed)  any  important  or  characteristic 
fact  in  either  the  historical  or  the  biographical  branch  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work^  in  its  present  f orm^  may  be  of 
practical  value  in  more  than  one  direction.  As  Mr.  Lowe 
onoe  pointed  out,  in  a  celebrated  phrase,:^  the  power  of  this 
country  is  now,  more  distinctly  than  at  any  former  time,  vested 
in  the  electoral  body.  Every  individual  citizen  exercises  a 
proportion  of  that  power;  and,  that  he  may  use  it  wisely,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  the  working  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  is  an  essential  condition.  All  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  reference  to  the  works  requisite  for  the 
information;  but  all  may  consult  such  a  digest  as  will  be 

*  He  writes :  "  Yoos  ayez  racont^,  dans  sea  traits  plus  remarquables, 
lliiatoire  d'Angleterre,  qui,  ancienne  on  inodeme»  eat  tonjours  adueUe 
poor  nous,  parcequ'elle  eat  tonjours  la  mkm.o  choee,  fatale  et  grande, 
Vhi$t<nre  de  la  UberU,  L'ltalie,  ai  grande  dans  son  histoire  ancienne  et 
moyenne,  ei  nonvelle  dans  lliistoire  modeme»  tronverait  bien  dans  votre 
livre  nn  recneil  pr^cienx  d'ezemplea  et  de  pratique  liberale,  qui  I'aideraient 
immensement  dans  son  education  ciyile  et  politique."— Letter  from  Sig. 
Boger  Calabrye,  avocat  h  Naples. 

t  "  Selected  Essays  by  A.  Hayward,  Q.O."    London :  187& 

$  See  p.  346. 
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found  here^^and  the  book  may  therefore  claim  to  possess  its 

edncational  uses  at  home.    To  maintain  the  standard  reached 

by  constant  patriotic  effort  in  past  timea^  and  so  to  uphold  the 

dignity  and  efficacy  of  the  Nation  in  Gomicil^  is  a  most  import 

tant  object^  which  it  seems  as  necessary  to  keep  in  view  at  the 

present  day  as  at  any  former  period.    Moreover^   to  this 

comitry  the  founders  of  Parliamentary  institutions  in  other 

lands  have  been^  and  are^  eagerly  looking.    Besides  nations 

speaking  other  tongues^  onr  numerous  colonies  have  their 

growing  Parliaments^  all  taking  the  cue  from  our  own^  and 

tracing  in  its  history  the  foundations  of  a  government  at  once 

popular^  and  regulated  by  law  and  order^  while 

Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. 

To  any  of  these  colonial  Assemblies  might  probably  be  applied 
a  remark  recently  made  respecting  one  of  them :  ''  It  is  almost 
as  jealous  of  any  departure  from  English  Parliamentary  pre- 
cedent as  could  well  be  the  House  of  Commons  itself  .''* 

As  to  the  general  subjects  of  Parliamentary  rule  and  prece- 
dent^  formally  considered^  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that 
no  attempt  is  here  made  to  compete  with  the  claims  of  such 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  works  as  those  of  Sir  T.  Erskine  May 
and  his  predecessors^  Elsynge>  Hatsell^  and  the  rest.  In  the 
following  ''anecdotal^'  pages^  these  matters  are  necessarily 
kept  less  in  view  than  the  broad  lines  of  historical  fact^ 
personal  trait^  and  oratorical  effort  or  allusion;  and  in  dealing 
with  these,  one  especial  design  has  been  to  make  the  work 
useful  to  persons  engaged  in  political  and  literary  pursuits. 
The  occasion  of  a  particular  incident,  or  the  use  of  a  certain 

*  Letter  from  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Melbourne,  March 
81,  1880.-— Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  subject  has  been  enforced 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  Mr.  Speaker  Brand,  on  his  re-election  to  the 
chair  in  1880,  said,  '*The  power  and  consequent  responsibility  of  this 
Honse  are  constantly  increasing.  It  is  looked  up  to,  not  only  by  our 
colonial  fellow-subjects  as  the  parent  of  their  popular  Assemblies,  but 
^erery  nation  in  the  world  now  treading  in  the  path  of  Parliamentary 
GoYernment  watches  onr  proceedings  with  the  gpreatest  attention  and 
interest.  It  is,  then,  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  set  an  example  of 
freedom  and  order  in  debate,  which  constitute  the  life-blood  of  Parlia- 
mentary Goremment." 
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ptrase,  is  often  matter  of  diBpute  and  requireB^  Terification, 
both  in  Parliament  and  oat  of  it.  A  circnmstance  which 
occurred  in  the  session  of  1876  will  show  that  the  want  of  a 
ready  means  of  snthenticating  sach  facts  and  phrases  is  felt, 
at  times,  by  persons  even  of  great  eminence  in  active  political 
life.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
an  expression  need  by  a  former  colle^^e  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon) 
in  an  important  crisis,  said  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  find 
out  in  "Hansard"  what  were  the  actual  meaning  and  connec- 
tion of  that  expression  ("  drifting  into  war "),  and  he  gave 
the  correct  version.  If,  however,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  had  before  him  the  small  work  of  which  this  is  a 
development,  it  would  have  saved  bim  the  labour,  for  the 
expression  would  there  have  been  found,  among  many  others 
of  like  interest,  with  the  context  as  given  in  "  Hansard's " 
pages. 

The  process  of  "  mythical  accretion "  to  which  Mr,  Glad- 
stone referred  on  that  occasion  is  constantly  going  on  with 
regard  to  the  celebrated  dicta  of  oar  public  men,  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  desirable  to  trace,  as  has  here  been  done, 
the  original  occasion  aad  precise  sense  of  such  expressions. 
Another  instance  in  point  will  be  found  on  page  834.  Mr. 
Cobden  is  frequently  credited  with  the  saying  that  we  could 
"  cmmple  up  Russia  like  a  sheet  of  paper,"  What  he  really 
did  say,  and  the  "  accretion  "  which  followed,  will  there  be 
found  recorded ;  and  many  similar  instances  appear  in  other 
places.  One  of  the  express  objects  of  this  book  is  to  prevent, 
on  many  occasions  in  future,  the  need  of  such  laborious 
research  as  that  instanced  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  the  number 
of  political  proverbs  and  sayings  which  will  be  found  included 
here,  with  an  account  of  the  circumBtanccs  under  which  they 
arose,  is  very  considerable.  For  many  of  these,  recourse  has 
necessarily  been  had,  not  only  to  the  voluminous  pages  of 
"  Hansard,"  and  the  similar  records,  such  as  they  are,  of 
former  days,  but  to  the  deeper  depth  of  ancient  newspaper 
files,  where  alone  some  of  the  celebrated  sayings  of  distin- 
guished statesmen  could  be  found, — often  uttered  on  "  extra- 
parliamentaiy  "  and  slight  occasions,  but  destined,  by  some 
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liappy  conjanctare  of  thought  and  phrase^  to  live  as  long  in 
memory^  or  longer^  than  anything  that  fell  from  them  in 
elaborate  orations.  To  these^  as  well  as  some  other  portions 
of  the  book^  gathered  from  voluminous  histories  and  lengthy 
biographies^  the  words  of  the  elder  Disraeli^  when  speaking  of 
some  of  his  own  labours^  may  not  inappropriately  be  applied  :^ 
"There  are  articles  in  the  present  work,  occupying  but  a  few 
pages,  which  could  never  have  been  produced  had  not  more 
time  been  allotted  to  the  researches  they  contain  than  some 
wonld  allow  to  a  small  volume/' 

It  may  be  thought  that  anecdotes  of  a  humorous  nature 
occur  in  the  book  to  an  extent  not  to  have  been  anticipated. 
They  have,  however,  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Humour  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Parliament,  whether  it  be  the  greater 
Parliament  of  the  platform  and  the  polling-booth,  or  the  select 
body  which  assembles  at  St.  Stephen's.  As  a  worthy  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  once  remarked,  it  '^  loves  good 
sense  and  joking.'**  This  book,  therefore,  could  not  fciithf ully 
mirror  Parliamentary  life,  as  it  attempts  to  do,  unless  both 
qnaUties  were  fairly  represented. 

Reference  to  authorities  is  given  throughout  the  work, 
wherever  it  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  reader,  or  of  any 
importance  for  verification.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  in  many  cases  the  authorities  cited  indicate  only  the 
sources  from  which  the  principal  facts  or  reports  are  derived ; 
such  additions  and  explanations  as  may  have  been  requisite 
to  complete  the  information  having,  of  course,  been  sup- 
plied from  other  sources. 

Of  one  thing  the  reader  may  be  assured, — that  the  work 
before  him  has  been  prepared  without  undue  leaning  or 
partiality  in  favour  of  any  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State, 
whether  in  past  or  present  time.  The  historical  student 
frequently  cares  little  for  the  differences  of  passing  politics, 
seeing  rather,  in  the  calmness  of  private  study,  that  the  adver- 
saries and  opponents  of  a  particular  time  have  been,  in  the 
main,  men  worldng  with   different  views  towards  common 

•  P.  490. 
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objects^  and  that  there  has  been  much  on  both  sides  worthy 
of  admiration  and  respect.  The  familiar  illustration  of  the 
knights  and  the  shield  is  as  applicable  in  political  as  in  any 
other  affairs^  and  it  has  required  many  chivalrous  men  of 
opposing  views  to  build  worthily  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Parliament.  It  is  believed  that  all  sides  alike  are 
here  &irly  represented;  for  the  historical  spirit^  as  distin- 
guished  from  that  of  party,  in  the  main  pervades  the  principal 
sources  of  information  referred  to^  and  in  the  collection  of 
material  from  these  quarters  there  has  been  no  such  endeavour 
as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson^*  to  ''  take  care  that  the  Whig  dogs 
did  not  get  the  best  of  it." 

•P.  424. 
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PAET  I. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY 

INSTITUTIONS. 


Antiqiiity  of  Parliaments. — ^FarliAments  or  General  Coimcils 
(writes  Blackstone)  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itself.  How  those 
Psrli&ments  were  constituted  and  composed  is  another  question,  which 
has  been  matter  of  great  dispute  among  our  learned  antiquaries,  and, 
particularly,  whether  the  Oommons  were  summoned  at  all ;  or,  if  sum- 
moned, at  what  period  they  began  to  form  a  distinct  assembly.  In  the 
miun,  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  as  it  now  stands,  was  marked  out 
BO  long  ago  as  the  seyenteenth  year  of  King  John,  a.d.  1215,  in  the 
great  charter  granted  by  that  prince;  wherein  he  promises  to  summon 
all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  personally ; 
and  all  other  tenants-in-chief  under  the  Crown,  by  the  sheriff  and 
bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty  days*  notice,  to  assess 
aids  and  scutages  when  necessary.  And  this  constitution  has  subsisted 
in  fact  at  least  from  49  Henry  III.,  there  being  still  extant  writs  of  that 
date  to  summon  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  Parliament. 

The  ''  Omnipotence  of  Parliament." — The  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Parliament  (says  Sir  Edward  Coke)  is  so  transcendent  and 
absolute  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within 
any  bounds.  Parliament  can  regulate  or  new  model  the  succession  to  the 
Crown ;  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It 
can  alter  the  established  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of 
instances  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  YIII.  and  his  three  children.  It 
can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
Parliaments  themselves;  as  was  done  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  the 
several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections,    II  caa,  ia  %W[^« 
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do  eYeiything  that  is  not  naturally  impossibl);  and  therefore  some  have 
not  scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament.  True  it  is,  that  wliit  the  Parliament  doth,  no 
authority  upon  earth  can  undo.  So  that  it  is  a  matter  most  essential  to 
the  liberties  of  this  kingdom  that  such  members  be  delegated  ^  this 
important  trust  as  are  most  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and 
their  knowledge. — Blackstone^a  Commentaries » 

"  England  can  never  be  Bnined  bnt  by  a  Parliament.'' — 
It  was  a  known  apothegm  of  the  great  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  that 
"  England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  Parliament ; "  and,  as  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  observes,  this  being  the  highest  and  greatest  court,  over 
which  none  other  can  have  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means 
a  misgovemment  should  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom  are  left  without  all  manner  of  remedy.  To  the  same  purpose 
Montesquieu — though,  I  trust,  too  hastily — presages  that  as  Rome, 
Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  liberty  and  perished,  so  the  con- 
stitution of  England  will,  in  time,  lose  its  liberty — ^will  perish :  it  will 
perish  whenever  the  legislative  power  shall  become  more  corrupt  than  the 
executive. — Ibid, 

Constitution  of  the  Early  Conncila. — Hume  thus  classifies 
the  various  orders  which  composed  the  great  councils  of  the  nation  under 
the  Norman  kings.  "The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  was 
lodged  in  the  king  and  great  council,  or  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
Parliament.  It  is  not  doubted  but  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  most 
considerable  abbots  were  constituent  members  of  the  council.  They  sat  by 
a  double  title ;  by  prescription,  as  having  always  possessed  that  privilege, 
through  the  whole  Saxon  period,  from  the  first  establishment  of  Ohris- 
tianity ;  and  by  their  right  of  baronage,  as  holding  of  the  king  in  capite 
by  military  service.  The  barons  were  another  constituent  part  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  These  held  immediately  of  the  crown  by  a 
military  tenure ;  they  were  the  most  honourable  members  of  the  state,  and 
had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  public  deliberations;  they  were  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  owed  as  a  service  their  attendance 
in  the  court  of  their  supreme  lord.  But  there  was  another  class  of  the 
immediate  military  tenants  of  the  crown,  no  less,  or  probably  more, 
numerous  than  the  barons — the  tenants  in  capite  by  knight's  service; 
and  these,  however  inferior  in  power  or  property,  held  by  a  tenure  which 
was  equally  honourable  with  that  of  the  others.  Where  a  man  hold  of  the 
king  only  one  or  two  knight's  fees,  he  was  still  an  immediate  vassal  of  the 
crown,  and  as  such  had  a  title  to  have  a  seat  in  the  general  councils. 
The  only  question  seems  to  be  with  regard  to  the  commons,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  counties  or  boroughs,  whether  they  were  also,  in  more  early 
times,  constituent  parts  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the 
commons  were  no  part  of  the  great  council  till  some  ages  after  the 
Conquest,  and  that  the  military  tenants  alone  of  the  crown  composed  that 
supreme  and  legislative  assembly." 

The    First  Conncil    after  the  Conquest. — ^The  principle  of 
election  appears  to  have  operated  in  this  council,  which  was  called  together 
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m  the  fourth  year  of  William  I.  (1070).  Twelve  representatives  (says 
Oldfield)  were  elected  in  each  county  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  were 
sworn  before  the  King.  In  this  Parliament  or  council  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  (by  which  is  probably  meant  the  common  law  as  it  pre- 
vailed during  his  reign)  were  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  Haina  of  '' Parliament.''— Prof essor  Stubbs  remarks  that 
"the  name  given  to  the  sessions  of  council  (under  the  early  Norman  kings) 
was  often  expressed  by  the  Latin  colloquium ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  name  of  Parliament,  which  is  used  as  early  as  1175  by 
Jordan  Fantosme  ('sun  plenier  parlement'),  may  have  been  in  common 
use.  But  of  this  we  have  no  distinct  instance  in  the  Latin  Chroniclers  for 
some  years  further,  although  when  the  term  comes  into  use  it  is  applied 
tetroe^>ectively ;  and  in  a  record  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  III., 
the  assembly  in  which  the  Great  Charter  was  granted  is  mentioned  as  the 
'  Parliamentum  Bunimedse.'  .  .  It  is  first  used  in  England  by  a  contem- 
porary writer  in  1246,  namely,  by  Matthew  Paris.  It  is  a  word  of  Italian 
origin,  and  may  have  been  introduced  either  through  the  Normans,  or 
through  intercourse  with  the  French  kingdom." 

Tlie  Earliest  Becorded  Parliaments. — In  a  return  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  order  in  1879,  giving  the  names  of  members  of 
the  Lower  House  and  their  constituencies  "  from  so  remote  a  period  as  it  can 
be  obtained,"  the  earliest  Parliaments  mentioned  are  the  following:  1. 
15th  John  (1213),  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford.  Writs  addressed  to  all 
the  sherifb,  requiring  them  each  to  send  all  the  knights  of  their  bailiwicks 
in  arms;  and  also  four  knights  from  their  counties  "ad  loquendum 
nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni  nostri."  2.  10th  Henry  III.  (1226),  summoned 
to  meet  at  Lincoln.  Writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  of  eight  counties, 
requiring  them  each  to  send  four  knights,  elected  by  the  **  milites  et  probi 
homines  "  of  their  Ixuliwicks,  to  set  forth  certain  disputes  with  the  sheriffs. 
3.  38th  Henry  IH.  (1254),  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster.  Every 
sheriff  required  to  send  two  knights  to  bo  elected  by  each  county,  to  pro- 
vide aid  towards  carrying  on  the  war  in  Gascony.  4.  45th  Henry  III. 
(1261),  summoned  to  meet  at  Windsor.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  and  other  magnates,  having  ordered 
three  knights  from  each  county  to  attend  an  assembly  at  St.  Alban's,  the 
King  enjoins  the  sheriffs  to  send  the  above-mentioned  knights  also  to  him 
at  Windsor.  6.  49th  Henry  III.  (1264-5),  summoned  to  meet  at  London. 
This  api)ears  (says  the  return)  to  have  been  the  first  complete  Parliament 
consisting  of  elected  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.  In  each  of  these 
cases  no  returns  of  names  could  be  found. 

The  Commoiui  summoned  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  — 
Leicester  (says  Hume)  summoned  a  new  Parliament  in  London  (20th 
January,  1265),  "  and  he  fixed  this  assembly  on  a  more  democratieal  basis 
than  any  which  had  ever  been  summoned  since  the  foundiition  of  the 
monarchy.  Besides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  bo 
made  of  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  of 
deputies  from  the  boroughs — an  order  of  men  which,  in  former  ages,  \\8A 
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always  been  regarded  as  too  mean  to  enjoj  a  place  in  the  national  oooncil. 
This  period  is  commonly  esteemed  the  epoch  of  the  Honse  of  OommonB  in 
England." 

The  Writ  of  Snmmonfl  to  Farliamant.— Henry  Elsynge, 
clerk  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  writes,  in  his  "Ancient  Method  and 
Manner  of  Holding  of  Parliaments  "  (1660) :  "  It  doth  not  appear  by  the 
first  record  of  summons  now  extant.  Anno  49  Henry  III.,  by  what  warrant 
the  Lord  Chancellor  caused  the  writ  of  summons  to  be  made.  The  King 
was  then  prisoner  unto  Mountford.  But  surely  none  but  the  King  ean 
sunmion  the  Parliament ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  Henry  lY.,  having 
taken  his  liege  lord,  King  Richard  IE.,  prisoner,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
Anno  Rich.  23,  did  cause  the  writs  of  summons  for  the  Parliament, 
wherein  he  obtained  the  crown,  to  bear  date  the  19th  day  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  warrant  to  be  per  ipaum  Begem  et  consilium,  and  himself 
to  be  summoned  by  the  name  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster." 

The  Three  Estates  Sitting  by  ThemselTOS.  —  Ekynge 
records :  "  6th  Edward  III.,  at  the  Parliament  held  at  York,  the  cause 
of  summons  being  touching  Scotland,  the  prelates  with  the  clergy  (sat) 
by  themselves,  the  dukes  and  barons  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  they 
delivered  their  joint  answer  to  the  King.  In  the  former  Parliament  d 
that  year  at  Wc8tmin8t<er  the  cause  was  touching  Ireland :  the  prelates 
considted  by  themselves,  and  after  they  gave  a  joint  answer,  and  they  all 
joined  in  one  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  the  King.  Anno  6th  Edward  TIT., 
Octabis  Hillarii,  the  prelates  treated  by  themselves,  so  did  the  Lords, 
and  so  did  the  Commons,  and  afterwards  their  joint  answer  was  reported 
to  the  King  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  .  .  Anno  50  Edward  m.,  the 
cause  of  summons  ended,  the  Conmions  were  willed  to  withdraw  them- 
selves to  their  ancient  place  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  there  to  treat  and  consult  among  themselves." 


Feonliar  Designations  given  to  Parliaments. — Many  of  the 
early  as  well  as  the  later  Parliaments  acquired  special  names,  by  which 
they  are  still  distinguished.  The  following  list  (in  which  some  of  the 
later  pages  of  this  section  are  anticipated)  comprises  all  such  designations 
as  are  of  historical  interest : — 

The  Mad  Parliament. — One  of  the  last  of  the  great  councils 
summoned  before  the  calling  up  of  the  Conmions  by  Simon  de  Montfort 
was  afterwards  known  by  this  name,  given  to  it  by  the  Royalists.  "  In  the 
year  1258  (says  Gurdon),  on  April  10th,  a  Parliament  met  which  was  called 
insanum  Parliamentum.  Simon  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  complained 
very  boldly  to  the  King  (Henry  m.),  appealing  to  the  Parliament  for 
justice ;  upbraided  the  King  that  he  promoted  and  enriched  strangers,  and 
despised  and  wasted  his  own  people ;  neglected  his  subjects  that  faithfully 
served  him,  as  he  had  charged  the  King  six  years  before ;  that  he  had  not 
performed  his  promise  of  rewarding  him  for  his  services  and  expenses  in 
Gascoigny.    To  which  the  King  answered,  that  he  would  not  stand  to  any 
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promise  made  to  one  that  proTed  a  traitor.  The  earl  told  the  King  he  lied» 
and,  were  he  not  a  king,  he  would  make  him  eat  his  words." 

The  Farliaaient  da  la  Bond. — One  of  Edward  II.'s  Parliaments 
(1921)  was  called  "  Parliament  de  la  Bond,"  from  the  barons  coming  to 
Parliament,  armed  against  the  two  Spencers,  wearing  coloured  bands  upon 
their  sleevee  for  distinction. — Gurdon, 

The  Good  FarliaiiiaiLt.~The  Parliament  assembled  in  1376  (50th 
Edward  UI.)  has  been  called  by  this  name,  in  consequence  of  its  measures 
against  the  corruption  of  the  court  and  goyemment.  Several  of  the 
minisiers  were  impeached,  and  the  king's  mistress,  Alice  Perrers,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  censure,  the  Commons  passing  the  following 
(Hrdinance:  "Whereas  compliunts  have  been  laid  before  the  king  that 
certain  women  have  pursued  causes  and  actions  in  the  king's  court  by  way 
of  maintenance,  and  for  hire  and  reward,  which  thing  displeases  the  king, 
the  king  forbids  that  any  woman  do  it  for  the  future,  and  in  particular 
Alice  Perrers,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  that  she,  the  said  Alice, 
can  forfeit,  and  of  being  banished  out  of  the  realm."  The  growing  activity 
of  the  Commons  in  this  Parliament  derived  much  encouragement  from 
the  Black  Prince,  whose  death,  however,  ensued  soon  after,  and  John 
of  Gkiunt  obtained  a  new  Parliament,  which  undid  the  work  of  its 
predecessor. 

The  Wonderfdl,  or  Merciless  Parliament. — ^The  Parliament 
which  was  summoned  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Hichard  II.  (Feb.  3rd,  1388) 
has  been  called  by  some  historians  "  the  Parliament  that  wrought 
wonders;"  by  others,  "the  Merciless  Parliament."  In  it  articles  of 
high  treason  were  exhibited  against  the  King's  ministers,  who  were, 
accordingly,  sentenced  to  death  or  banishment. — Parry^s  "  Parliaments 
of  England.** 

The  Shortest  Parliament. — The  shortest  Parliament  ever  held 
was  that  which  met  on  the  30th  of  September,  1399,  and  sat  but  for 
a  single  day,  on  which  it  deposed  Richard  II.  "The  deposition  of 
Bichard  (says  Hume)  dissolved  the  Parliament;  it  was  necessary  to 
summon  a  new  one ;  and  Henry,  in  six  days  after,  called  together  without 
any  new  election  the  same  members,  and  this  assembly  he  denominated  a 
new  Parliament." 

The  XTnleamed  Parliament. — S])eaking  of  this  Parliament,  which 
assembled  in  1404,  Lord  Campbell  says,  the  recklessness  of  the  Commons 
may  have  arisen  from  their  not  having  had  a  single  lawyer  among  them. 
Lord  Chancellor  Beaufort,  in  framing  the  writs  of  summons,  illegally 
inserted  a  prohibition  that  any  apprentice  or  other  man  of  the  law  should 
be  elected.  In  return  for  such  a  slight  our  law  books  and  historians  have 
branded  this  Parliament  with  the  name  of  Parliamentum  indoctuvif  or 
the  "  Unlearned  Parliament." 

The  Parliament  of  Bats.— In  the  4th  of  Henry  YI.  (1426)  a 
Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Leicester,  and  orders  were  sent 
to  the  members  that  they  should  not  wear  swords,  so  they  came  to  the 
Parliament,  like  modern  butchers,  with  long  staves,  from  whence  the 
Parliament  got  the  name  of  **  the  Parliament  of  Bats."    And  wKqil  t\i& 
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bats  wore  prohibited,  the  members  had  recourse  to  stones  and  leaden 
plummets. — Gurdon^a  "  History  of  Parliament." 

The  Diabolical  Parliament. — In  the  d8th  jear  of  Henry  YI. 
(1459)  a  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  20th  November, 
at  Coyentry.  It  was  there  enacted  that  all  such  knights  of  any  county  as 
were  returned  to  the  Parliament  by  virtue  of  the  King's  letters,  without 
any  other  election,  should  be  good,  and  that  no  sheriff,  for  returning  them, 
should  incur  the  pain  therefor  provided  in  the  Act  of  the  23rd  of  Henry  YL 
The  Queen  and  her  party  carried  all  before  them  in  this  Parliament, 
which,  from  its  works,  was  called  Parliamentum  diaboliev>m. — Ibid, 

Tlie  Addled  Parliament. — ^This  name  was  given  by  the  King's 
party  (James  I.)  to  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the  5th  of  April,  1614. 
It  had  been  summoned  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  grant  supplies, 
but  it  insisted  on  the  previous  discussion  of  g^evances,  and,  as  it  proved 
obdurate,  it  was  dissolved  on  the  7th  of  June,  without  having  passed 
a  single  bill.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  this  Parliament,  certain  of  the 
King's  ministers  (among  them  Bacon  and  Somerset)  undertook  that  they 
would  so  manage  the  Commons  as  to  secure  the  necessary  votes.  This 
promise  got  wind,  and  the  ministers  were  freely  spoken  of  as  undertakers 
— a  circumstance  to  which  the  King  thus  alluded  in  his  opening  speech : 
"  For  undertakers f  he  never  was  so  base  to  call  or  rely  on  any." 

The  Short  Parliament. — ^The  fourth  Parliament  called  by  Charles  I. 
is  known  by  this  name.  It  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  164^ — ^the  first 
Parliament  since  the  dissolution  of  1629 — and  was  dissolved  after  a  session 
of  three  weeks  only,  on  the  5th  of  May.  Never  since  the  institution  of 
regular  Parliaments  had  there  been  so  long  an  interval  without  one,  as 
that  which  preceded  the  sunmioning  of  this  assembly. 

The  Long  Parliament. — The  Long  Parliament,  or  the  fifth  of 
Charles  I.,  assembled  November  3,  1640 — "  a  Parliament  wliich  many, 
before  that  time,  thought  would  never  have  had  a  beginning,  and  after- 
wards that  it  would  never  have  had  an  end."  It  was,  however,  abruptly 
and  violently  dispersed  by  Cromwell,  April  20th,  1653.  (See  "  Personal " 
section,  under  "  Cromwell.")  After  many  vicissitudes,  in  which  fragments 
of  this  Parliament  were  called  together  again  and  again  for  special 
purposes,  the  appearance  of  legal  dissolution  was  given  by  a  bill  for 
"Dissolving  the  Parliament  begun  and  holden  at  Westminster  3rd  of 
November,  1640,  and  that  the  day  of  dissolution  shall  be  from  this  day, 
March  16th,  1659."*  Macaulay  describes  it  as  "  that  renowned  Parlia- 
ment which,  in  spite  of»many  errors  and  disasters,  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
reverence  and  gratitude  of  all  who,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  constitutional  government."  On  the  other  hand,  Cobbett,  in 
his  "  Parliamentary  History,"  observes,  "  Thus  ended  the  Long  Parliament, 
which,  with  innumerable  alterations  and  several  intermissions,  had  con- 
tinued the  scourge  of  the  nation  for  nearly  twenty  years." 

Pride's  Purge. — When  the  Commons  were  to  meet  on  Dec.  6th, 

•  1660>  according  to  modern  reckoning,  the  year  formerly  commencing  on  the 
25th  of  March. 
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1648,  Hmne  sajs,  Oolonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  environed  the 
Honse  irith  two  regiments,  and,  directed  by  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  he 
sdEed  in  the  passage  forty-one  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
sent  them  to  a  low  room,  which  passed  by  the  appellation  of  "hell," 
whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  several  inns.  Above  160  members 
Bioze  were  excluded,  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  bat  the  most  f urions 
and  the  most  determined  of  the  Independents ;  and  these  exceeded  not 
the  nnmber  of  fifty  or  sixty.  This  invasion  of  the  Parliament  commonly 
passed  nnder  the  name  of  "  Oolonel  Pride's  Purge,"  so  much  was  the 
nation  disposed  to  make  merry  with  the  dethroning  of  those  members  who 
had  violently  arrogated  the  whole  authority  of  government,  and  deprived 
the  King  of  his  legal  prerogatives.  The  remains  of  the  Parliament  were 
called  the  «  Bump." 

Tlie  Sump. — "  The  nickname  originated,"  says  Isaac  D'lsraeli,  "  in 
derision  on  the  expulsion  of  the  majority  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  the 
usurping  minority.  The  collector  of  '  The  Bump  Songs '  tells  us,  '  If 
you  ask  who  named  it  Bump,  know  'twas  so  styled  in  an  honest  sheet 
of  prayer  called  the  Bloody  Bump,  written  before  the  trial  of  our  late 
sovereign ;  but  the  word  obtained  not  universal  notice  till  it  flew  from  the 
mouth  of  Major-General  Brown,  at  a  public  assembly  in  the  days  of 
Eichard  CromwelL' " 

Tlie  Little,  or  Barebone'a  Parliament. — The  Parliament  to 
which  these  names  have  been  given  was  summoned  by  Ofomwell,  and  met 
for  the  first  time  July  4th,  1653.  A  hundred  and  forty  summonses  to  it 
were  issued,  and  of  the  parties  summoned  only  two  did  not  attend. 
Hume  says,  *' Among  the  fanatics  of  the  House  there  was  an  active 
member  much  noted  for  his  long  prayers,  sermons,  and  harangues.  He 
was  a  leather-seller  in  London,  his  name  Praiso-Grod  Barebone.  This 
ridiculous  name,  which  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  some  poet  or 
aUegorist  to  suit  so  ridiculous  a  personage,  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
people,  and  they  commonly  affixed  to  the  assembly  the  appellation  of 
*  Barebone's  Parliament.' "  This  assembly  sat  until  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1653,  when  it  resigned  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell. 

The  Healing  Parliament. — ^This  name  was  applied  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  on  the  25th  of  April,  1660,  and,  a  few  days  after,  restored 
Charles  IL — a  measure  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  "  heal "  all  remaining 
wounds  and  differences  existing  in  the  nation. 

Tlie  Drunken  Parliament. — The  first  Parliament  which  met  in 
Scotland  after  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  11.  acquired  this  name.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  says,  "  When  the  Scottish 
Parliament  met,  the  members  were,  in  many  instances,  under  the  infinence 
of  wine,  and  they  were  more  than  once  obliged  to  adjourn,  because  the 
royal  commissioner  (Middleton)  was  too  intoxicated  to  behave  properly 
in  the  chair." 

Tlie  ZK>nge8t,  or  Pensionary  Parliament.— This  Parliament 
"-sometimes  called  ''the  Long  Parliament,"  until  that  name  became 
more  distinctly  appropriated  to  the  assembly  of  1640 — was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  May,  1661,  and  was  not  dissolved  until 
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the  24th  of  January,  1679.  It  thus  existed  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  It 
derived  its  name  of  "  pensionary  "  from  the  fact  that  many  of  its  members 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  bribes  from  the  King  and  the  Ministers ; 
and  it  has  also  been  discovered  that  some  of  them  were  in  the  pay  of  the 
Court  of  France. 


Farliamentary  Kostagaa. — Oldfield  records  that  in  the  sixth 
year  of  King  John  (1205)  a  Parliament  was  held,  at  which  the  children  of 
the  barons  were  required  as  hostages  for  thoir  allegiance. 

An  XTiiwisa  Coniuiellor.— Henry  m.,  being  straitened  for  money, 
issued  a  warrant  ordering  the  nobles  to  meet  him  in  London.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  of  St.  Hilary,  1237,  a  countless  multitude  proceeded  to 
the  palace  at  Westminster  to  hear  the  King's  pleasure.  Having  heard 
with  consternation  the  royal  demand  for  a  thirtieth  of  all  movable  pro- 
perty, thoy  were  about  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  when 
Gilbert  Bassett  said  to  Henry,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  "  My  lord  King, 
send  some  one  of  your  friends  to  be  present  at  the  conference  of  your 
barons."  In  reply  to  his  speech,  Richard  Percy  said,  "What  is  it, 
friend  Gilbert,  that  you  said  P  Are  we,  too,  foreigners ;  and  are  we  not 
among  the  number  of  the  King's  friends?"  And  Gilbert  felt  himself 
rebuked  for  his  unpleasant  speech. — Matthew  Paris. 

Selection  of  Partial  Parliaments. — ^In  ancient  times  it  was 
ordinary  for  kings  to  make  a  show  of  summoning  Parliaments,  whenas 
properly  they  were  but  parliamentary  meetings  of  some  such  lords,  clergy, 
and  others  as  the  King  saw  most  convenient  to  drive  on  his  own  designs ; 
and  therefore  we  find  that  Henry  m.,  about  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
when  his  government  drew  towards  the  dregs,  he  having  in  the  kingdom 
two  hundred  and  fifty  baronies,  he  summoned  unto  one  of  these  parliamen- 
tary meetings  but  five-and-twenty  barons  and  one  hundred  and  fiifty  of 
his  clergy. — Nathaniel  Bacon*8  "Discourse  on  the  Oovemment  oj 
England" 

Heglect  of  the  King's  Snmmone  to  Parliament.— Edward  m., 
being  troubled  with  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  concerning  superiority  in  bearing  the  cross,  and  the  important 
affairs  of  Scotland  so  urging,  summoned  a  Parliament  at  York,  which  was 
fain  to  be  delayed  and  adjourned  for  want  of  appearance,  and  more 
effectual  summons  issued  forth ;  but  at  the  day  of  adjournment  none  of 
the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  would  be  there ;  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  Parliament  was  not  only  interrupted  in  their  proceedings, 
but  an  ill  precedent  was  made  for  men  to  be  bold  with  the  King's 
summons  in  such  cases  as  liked  not  them ;  and  thereupon  a  statute  was 
made  to  enforce  obedience  upon  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  such  eccle- 
siastics as  held  per  haronia^n.  Nor  did  Edward  III.  ever  after  hold  the 
presence  of  the  prelates  at  so  high  repute  at  such  meetings ;  and  there- 
fore summoned  them,  or  so  many  of  them  as  he  thought  meet  for  the 
occasion — sometimes  more,  sometimes  fewer ;  and  at  a  Parliament  in  his 
f orty-and-seventh  year  he  summoned  only  four  bishops  and  five  abbots. 
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Alb^  the  clergy  still  made  their  claim  of  Tote,  and  desired  the  same 
to  be  entered  upon  record. — Ihid. 

Bepreaentatioii  an  Szpenshre  Lnanizj. — ^A  correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries  writes : — **  Whatever  estimate  the  people  of  the 
present  daj  may  pnt  npon  the  elective  franchise,  it  would  seem  that  our 
ancestors  held  the  privilege  very  lightly ;  for,  although  the  wages  to  be 
received  by  members  of  Parliament  were  fixed  by  the  l()th  of  Edward  II. 
at  the  low  rate  of  4«.  a  day  for  a  knight  of  the  shire,  and  2$.  for  a  citizen 
or  burgess,  yet  we  are  told  by  Prynne  that  many  boroughs  petitioned  to  be 
ezcnsed  from  sending  members  to  Parliament,  on  account  of  the  expense ; 
and  in  a  note  to  'Blackstone '  we  leam  that  from  the  33rd  Edward  m., 
uniformly  through  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  the  sheriff  of  Lancashire 
returned  that  there  were  no  cities  or  boroughs  in  his  county  that  ought  or 
were  used,  or  could,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  send  any  citizens  or 
burgesses  to  Parliament.  There  were  some  instances  where  even  a  less 
sum  than  that  established  by  statute  was  allowed ;  and  it  is  on  record 
that  in  1463  Sir  John  Strange,  the  member  for  Dunwich,  agreed  to 
take  a  cade  and  half  a  barrel  of  herrings  as  a  composition  for  his 
wages." 

A  Xember  Suing  for  his  Wages. — Hatsell  records  that  Mr. 
Hall,  member  for  Grantham,  having  published  a  book  in  1580,  which  gave 
offence  to  the  House,  was  ordered  to  be  expelled,  fined,  and  imprisoned. 
On  the  21st  of  November,  1586,  Mr.  Markham,  then  member  for  Grantham, 
informed  the  House,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  borough,  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  at  one  time  their  member,  had  brought  a  writ  for  his 
wages  (amongst  other  times)  for  his  attendance  at  the  late  session  of 
Parliament,  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  during  which  time  ho  did  not  serve  in  the  House.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  desired  him  to  remit  the  said  wages,  which  he  did 
"freely  and  frankly."* 

Sfl^eiy  and  Qnietude  for  Xembers. — A  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned by  Edward  III.  to  meet  at  Westminster,  March  12th,  1332,  the 
summons  reciting  the  King's  reasons  for  calling  thom.  Where — that  we 
may  see  (says  Joshua  Barnes)  what  prudent  care  was  then  taken  by  these 
august  assemblies  that  their  debates  should  not  be  awed  by  fear  or 
disturbed  by  tumults — ^it  was  first  by  the  King's  order  proclaimed, "  That 
no  man,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  substance,  should  presume  to  use 
or  wear  any  coat  of  metal,  or  other  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  in 
London,  Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  of  the  same.  And  also  that  during 
the  time  of  this  session  no  games  or  other  plays  of  men,  women,  or  children 
should  be  used  in  Westminster,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Parliament." 
A  Parliament  met  at  York  in  the  following  year.  On  the  first  day  of  their 
sitting  commandment  was  given  to  the  Mayor  of  York,  in  presence  of  the 
King  and  all  his  Parliament,  to  see  the  King's  peace  kept  in  the  said  city 
and  suburbs  thereof,  and  to  arrest  all  that  offended  against  it.  Also, 
proclamation  to  be  made  against  weapons  and  plays,  by  the  steward  and 

*  See  "  Parliamentary  Usages — Payment  of  Membera." 
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marschal,  before  the  honse  where  the  Parliament  sat,  and  by  the  mayor 
and  bailifEs  m  the  city. 

AzL  Early  Speaker's  jflLddress  on  Election.— The  Honse  of 
Commons  which  met  in  1376  chose  Sir  Peter  de  )a  Mare,  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Herefordshire,  as  their  Speaker,  and  he  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  the  first  who  bore  the  title.  Sir  Peter  on  this  occasion  (says  the 
"Parliamentary  History  ")  made  a  protestation  and  said,  "  That  what  he 
had  to  declare  was  from  their  whole  body ;  and  therefore  required  thai  if 
he  should  happen  to  speak  anything  without  their  consents,  that  it  ought 
to  be  amended  before  his  departure  from  the  said  place.  He  commended 
the  feats  of  chivalry  heretofore  practised,  for  which  this  nation  was  so 
renowned ;  and  said  that  by  the  decay  of  the  same,  the  honour  of  the  realm 
did  and  would  daily  decrease." 

A  Faithfdl  Speaker  FnnislLed. — Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  elected 
prolocutor  or  speaker  of  "  the  Good  Parliament "  (p.  5),  suffered  for  his 
boldness  on  behalf  of  that  body,  which  had  so  severely  handled  court 
abuses.  The  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  countenanced  its 
proceedings,  left  power  in  the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  against  whom  and 
his  friends  they  had  been  directed.  The  Parliament  was  dismissed,  and 
proclaimed  to  have  been  no  Parliament  at  aU ;  steeps  taken  in  consequence 
of  its  petitions  were  cancelled;  and  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  summoned 
before  the  King's  court  and  imprisoned.  A  new  Parliament  met  in  January, 
1377,  no  pains  having  being  spared  to  "pack  "  it ;  and  this  (says  Professor 
Stubbs)  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  definite  signs  are  traceable  of 
an  attempt  to  influence  the  elections  for  a  political  purpose.  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  steward,  and  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  shire  for  Wilts,  was  chosen  speaker.  A  strong  minority  vainly 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  release  of  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  and  the 
Londoners  insisted  that  he  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  but  he  was  detained 
in  prison  some  months,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  jubilee  of  the  old  King, 
Edward  ILL 

A  Hojral  Absentee. — Oldfield  relates  that  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Bichard  H.  (1387)  the  Commons  sent  a  message  to  the  King,  in  which 
they  stated  that  if  the  King  shall  wilfully  estrange  himself  from  his 
Parliament,  and  be  absent  from  them  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  all  and  every  of  them,  without  any  damage  from  the  King, 
to  go  home  and  return  into  their  own  countries.  "And  now  you,"  continue 
the  remonstrants,  "  for  a  longer  time  have  absented  yourself,  and  have 
refused  to  come  among  them." 

An  Earl's  Apology. — ^In  a  Parliament  of  Bichard  11.,  held  at 
Westminster,  1394,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  exhibited  a  complaint  against  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  consisting  of  four  distinct  charges.  To  the  accusa- 
tion the  King  himself  answered  and  affirmed  that  what  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  had  done  was  all  right  and  good.  And  his  Majesty,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Lords,  awarded  that  the  said  earl  should  ask  the  duke's 
pardon,  in  full  Parliament,  and  in  the  very  words  following,  which  he 
spoke  accordingly :  "  Sir,  Sith  that  it  seemeth  to  the  King  and  other 
lords,  and  eke  that  each  here  hath  been  so  mickle  grieved  and  displeased 
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bj  vaj  words ;  it  foretlunketli,  and  I  beseech  yon  of  yonr  gprace  and  lord- 
ship to  quit  me  yonr  man-tallant." — Parliamentary  History, 

The  Honse  of  Commoiui  maTring  a  Scapegoat. — ^While,  in  the 
early  Pariiaments,  the  House  of  Commons  occasionally  spoke  out  with 
boldness,  it  was  often  ready  at  the  next  moment  to  meet  the  King  and 
his  conncil  with  great  snbserriency.  The  following  instance  is  given  in 
the  "  Pariiamentary  History :  "  In  1397  the  Hoose  of  Commons  required 
of  the  King  (Richard  11.),  amongst  other  demands,  an  avoidance  of  the 
extravagant  expenses  of  the  King's  household,  and  that  bishops  and  ladies, 
who  had  no  particular  business  there,  should  be  forbidden  to  frequent  the 
court.  The  King,  hearing  of  this,  was  highly  incensed,  and  charged  the 
Speaker,  Sir  John  Bussy,  upon  his  alleg^iance  to  inform  him  who  it  was 
that  had  brought  the  matter  into  Parliament.  The  Commons,  on  being 
told  the  King's  mind  in  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  made  a  most  submis- 
sive and  even  abject  apology  for  their  presumption ;  gave  up  the  name  of 
the  person  who  had  brought  it  into  their  House— one  Thomas  Haxey,  clerk; 
and  furthermore,  proceeded  to  try  poor  Thomas  Haxey,  clerk,  and  con- 
demned him  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  The  King  then  informed  the 
Commons  that  he,  out  of  his  royal  benignity  and  gracious  seigniory,  freely 
excused  them.  The  scapegoat  also  came  in  for  a  share  in  the  royal 
clemency,  his  life  being  spared  on  the  petition  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  other  prelates ;  but  this  was  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
clerical  capacity. 

A  Suicidal  Parliament  and  a  Suicidal  King. — A  Parliament, 
elected  (writes  Professor  Stubbs)  under  the  undisguised  influence  of 
Richard  11.,  met  at  Westminster  on  the  17th  of  September,  1397.  The 
King's  agents  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  Sir  John  Bussy,  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Henry  Green,  and  Sir  William  Bagot.  The  Chancellor 
declared  in  his  opening  speech  that  the  cause  of  summons  was  to  establish 
the  King  in  his  rights,  and  to  consult  on  the  revocation  of  all  measures 
by  which  those  rights  were  diminished.  .  The  whole  of  the  acts  of  the 
Parliament  of  February,  1388,  were,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Commons, 
declared  null,  and  the  persons  prejudiced  by  those  acts  were  restored  to 
all  their  rights.  Large  subsidies  were  granted,  some  of  them  for  the  term 
of  the  King's  life.  "  The  last  Act  (says  Stubbs)  of  this  suicidal  Parliament 
was  to  delegate  their  authority  to  eighteen  members  chosen  from  the 
whole  body :  ten  lords  temporal,  of  whom  six  were  to  be  a  quorum,  two 
earls  as  proctors  for  the  clergy,  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
three  or  four  to  be  a  quorum.  All  these  were  men  whom  the  King 
believed  to  be  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  whom  he  had  spared  no  means 
to  attach  to  himself.  He  held,  therefore,  his  Parliament  in  his  own 
hand.  .  .  It  was  a  resolute  attempt  not  to  evade,  but  to  destroy, 
the  limitations  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  nation,  first  through  the 
baronage  alone,  and  latterly  through  the  united  Parliament,  had  been 
labouring  to  impose  upon  the  King."  These  acts  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  downfidl  of  Richard  in  1399.  In  the  articles  of  accusation  on  which 
hia  deposition  was  grounded,  the  delegation  of  the  powers  of  Parliament 
to  a  committee  of  estates,  and  the  fraudulent  use  of  that  deV^^^^Won 
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to  engross  tlie  entire  antliority  in  his  own  hands,  were  prominent 
features. 

A  Fions  Subsidy. — ^Heniy  lY.  called  a  Parliament  whicli  met 
October  6th,  1404.  "  The  Chancellor,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  in  a  speech 
&om  the  text '  Bex  voeavU  seniorea  terrce,*  having  pressed  most  nrgentlj 
for  supplies,  the  Commons  came  in  a  body,  and,  the  King  being  on  the 
throne,  proposed  that  without  burdening  his  people  he  might  supply  his 
occasions  by  seizing  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  Archbishop  Arundel 
replied  that  the  stripping  the  clergy  of  their  estates  would  put  a  stop  to 
their  prayers  night  and  day  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  standing  at  the  bar,  smiled  and  said  openly  that  he  thought 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  a  very  slender  supply." 

Bojral  Bowards  to  the  Speaker. — Of  the  Parliament  which 
assembled  at  Westminster  March  1st,  1406,  Sir  John  Tibetot  was  chosen 
Speaker.  Sir  John  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  youth  and  other 
causes;  nevertheless,  the  King  confirmed  his  election.  This  youthful 
Speaker  appears  to  have  discharged  his  functions  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court  at  least ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  Parliament  the  King,  to  show 
his  generosity  and  gratitude  to  Sir  John,  granted  to  him,  in  foe,  all  the 
lands  and  hereditaments  of  Bichard  ap  Griffith  ap  Yoethus,  in  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  and  elsewhere  in  the  principality 
of  South  Wales,  forfeited  to  the  King  by  his  being  an  adherent  to  Owen 
Glendowor,  rebel  and  traitor ;  and  also  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  forests 
of  Weybridge  and  Sapley,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  without  any  feo 
or  out  payments ;  and  further,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Peter  Priswick, 
carpenter,  a  felon,  amounting  to  £150.  He  was  afterwards  made  Earl  of 
Worcester. — Parliamentary  HUtory. 

The  Ijords  and  the  Privilege  of  the  Commons.— From  the 
case  of  Speaker  Thorpe  it  is  quite  evident  (writes  Mr.  James  Gairdner) 
that  in  the  days  of  Henry  Yl.  the  privileges  of  the  lower  chamber  were 
entirely  in  the  keeping  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Speaker  Thorpe  had  been 
arrested  in  1453,  during  the  parliamentary  recess,  at  the  suit  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York.  The  action  was  for  trespass ;  Thorpe  was  cast  in  damages 
of  £1000,  and  he  still  lay  in  prison  in  the  following  February  when 
Parliament  reassembled.  The  Commons  at  once  petitioned  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  Speaker,  as  without  him  they  could  not  proceed,  and  also  of 
another  member  who  was  incarcerated  at  the  same  time.  The  Duke  of 
York's  counsel,  in  the  Lords,  opposed  the  application,  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  Lords,  being  anxious  to  preserve  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  lower  house,  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  and  the  judges  made  a  very  careful  reply.  They  declared  "  that 
they  ought  not  to  answer  to  that  question,  for  it  hath  not  been  used  afore« 
time  that  the  justices  should  in  any  wise  determine  the  privilege  of  this 
High  Court  of  Parliament ;  for  it  is  so  high  and  so  mighty  in  its  nature 
that  it  may  make  law,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may  make  no  law,  and  tho 
determination  and  knowledge  of  that  privilege  beUmgeth  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  justices."  They  only  added  that  there  was 
no  existing  form  of  procedure  to  quash  all  processes  against  privileged 
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members ;  otherwise  priyileg^  in  sncli  cases  as  treason,  felony,  and  other 
serions  offences  would  be  a  manifest  interference  with  justice ;  but  that  in 
minor  eases  a  member  arrested  was  allowed  to  make  his  attorney  and 
attend  in  Parliament.  On  this  opinion  the  Lords  determined  that  Thorpe 
shonid  remain  in  prison,  and  the  Commons  were  commanded  to  elect 
another  Speaker. 

Fetitioa  against  a  Jndge.— In  1434  (13  Henry  YI.)  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Commons  of  England  against  Sir  William  Fasten, 
knight,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  by  William  Bailing.  The 
het  that  the  Commons  were  appealed  to  on  such  a  matter,  at  this  early  era 
in  our  records,  is  worth  notice.  The  petition  is  thus  given  in  Sir  John 
Fenn's  " Fasten  Letters": — ^"Flease  it  to  the  right  sage  and  wise 
Commons  of  this  present  Parliament,  that  where(a«)  eyery  justice  of  the 
King  is  sworn  that  he  should  not  take  no  fees  or  rewards  for  to  be  of 
counsel  with  no  man,  but  only  with  our  soyereign  lord  the  King,  and 
thereto  they  be  sworn.  Flease  it  to  {the)  Commons  of  the  present  Farlia« 
ment  that  William  Fasten,  one  of  the  justices  of  our  sovereign  lord  (the) 
King,  taketh  divers  fees  and  rewards  of  divers  persons  within  the  shires 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  withhold  with  every  matter  in  the  said 
counties ;  that  is  to  say — Of  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  Is.  yearly ;  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Benet's,  26s.  8d.  [several  more  are  here  instimced]  ;  and  of 
Katherine  Shelton,  10  marks  (£6  13s.  4d.),  against  the  King,  for  to  be  of 
her  counsel  for  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  King  and  of  his  ward — that  is 
for  to  say,  Ralph,  son  and  heir  of  John  Shelton."  In  a  note  prefixed  to 
this  petition,  it  is  mentioned  that  Sir  William  Fasten  was  bom  in  1378, 
became  a  judge  of  the  Common  Fleas  in  1430,  and  from  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  was  called  *'  the  Good  Judge." 

Kenry  VZZI.'s  Metliod  with  the  Ckmmioiui. — The  Ministers  of 
Henry  VHI.,  says  Oldfield,  "  moved  in  1536  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  to 
dissolve  such  monasteries  as  had  not  above  £200  per  annum  in  land. 
The  bill  remained  so  long  in  the  House  that  the  King,  who  was  impatient 
to  have  it  passed,  took  upon  himself  to  expedite  its  progress.  He  sent  for 
the  members  to  attend  him  in  his  gallery,  when,  having  kept  them  waiting 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  told  them  fiercely  that  if  the  bill  did  not  pass 
it  would  cost  many  of  them  their  heads."  It  is  also  related  that  while  the 
opposition  of  the  Commons  to  the  imposition  lasted,  Henry  sent  for  a  Mr. 
Edward  Montague,  who  had  considerable  influence  in  the  House,  and  said, 
"  Ho,  num  !  will  they  not  suffer  my  bill  to  pass  ?  "  and,  laying  his  hand 
on  Montague's  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  before  him,  "  Got  my  bill 
passed  by  to-morrow,  or  else  to-morrow  this  head  of  yours  will  be  off." 
The  bill  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Montague's  head  was  permitted  to  remain 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Oriental  jflLdnlation. — In  1537  an  insult  was  put  ux>on  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  shows  (says  Lord  Campbell)  the  degraded  state  to  which 
Farliament  was  reduced  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  VIII.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Court,  Rich,  whose  bad  character  was  notorious,  and  who 
was  hardly  free  from  any  vice  except  hypocrisy,  was  elected  Speaker. 
He  repaid  this  promotion  by  comx>aring  the  King,  on  the  first  day  of  thft 
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session,  for  prudence  to  Solomon,  for  strength  to  Samson,  and  for  beaaiy 
to  Absalom;  and  on  the  last  to  the  snn,  that  warms,  enlightens,  and 
inrigorates  the  nniverse. 

"Bender  unto  Caaear/'  te.--^peaker  Grooke  told  Queen 
Elizabeth  (when  he  was  presented  to  her  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  election  to  the  chair)  that  England  had  been  defended 
against  the  Spanish  Armada  by  her  mighty  arm ;  to  which  she  answered 
from  the  throne,  "  No ;  but  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Grod,  Mr.  Speaker." — 
D*Ewe9'  Journal, 

Bribing  Members  with  Foreign  Money. — ^In  1544  (writes 
Gurdon),  the  Londoners  not  liking  the  intended  marriage  of  Mary  with 
the  Prince  of  Spain,  the  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford. 
Against  the  calling  a  new  Parliament  great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
by  the  Emperor  (Charles  Y.)  to  Gardiner,  to  soften  the  leading  nobility, 
and  carry  elections  for  commoners  that  would  comply  with  the  designs  of 
the  Court.  Lord  Chancellor  Gardiner  having  granted  pensions  to  many 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thereby  softened  them. 

Commencement  of  the  Jonmals  of  tbe  Commons.  —  A 
Parliament  was  called  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  4th  of  NoTember, 
1547,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  "  Parliamentary 
History  "  says,  "  We  are  now  come  to  a  period  from  which  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  extant.  The  first  volume,  which  begins 
with  the  reign,  contains  little  more  than  a  diurnal  succinct  account  of 
proceedings  in  reading  bills,  <&c.  The  Journals  of  the  Lords  are  more 
explicit  in  the  reig^  before  us  than  those  of  the  Commons." 

Secession  of  Members  from  the  Commons. — ^In  the  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  11th  November,  1554,  the  first  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  three  previous  reigns  against  Roman 
Catholicism  were  repealed,  "  A  circumstance  occurred  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary nature  in  this  Parliament "  (says  the  "  Parliamentary  History  "), 
"and  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  before  met  with.*  This  was  a 
voluntary  secession  of  some  members  of  the  Commons,  who  actually  left 
the  House  when  they  saw  the  majority  inclined  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
the  ministry.  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  their  memories, 
has  preserved  their  names  in  his  'Institutes,'  states  that  the  Court 
resented  this  separation  of  the  members,  and  ordered  the  Queen's 
Attorney- General  to  indict  them  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Six 
of  them  were  so  timorous  as  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  and 
paid  their  fines.  All  the  rest,  amongst  whom  was  that  famous  lawyer 
Plowden,  traversed;  but  judgment  against  them  was  prevented  by  the 
Queen's  death." 

The  Commons  and  the  Suppressed  Monasteries. — In  1557 
it  was  stated  (writes  Oldfield)  that  Queen  Mary  intended  to  rebuild  the 
monasteries  and  restore  the  lands  which  had  been  alienated.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  intention  created  such  warmth  of  debate  in  the  Commons 

*  For  later  instances  see  **  Parliamentary  Secession,"  in  the  Misoellaneous 
section. 
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that  BeTenl  of  the  members  Lud  their  hands  on  their  swords,  saying, 
*'  Thej  knew  how  to  defend  their  own  properties."  This  pnt  a  stop  to 
the  intentions  of  the  conrt. 

Tlia  "  Maddlegome  **  Commoiui.— A  Parliament  met  in  April, 
1571,  when  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  in  answer  to  the  Speaker's  customary 
request  for  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Commons,  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"  hanng  experience  of  late  of  some  disorder  and  certain  offences,  which, 
though  they  were  not  punished,  yet  were  they  offences  still,  and  so  must 
be  accounted,  they  would,  therefore,  do  well  to  meddle  with  no  matter  of 
state  but  such  as  should  be  propounded  unto  them,  and  to  occupy  them- 
selrea  in  other  matters  concerning  the  commonwealth."  A  member 
haying  rather  prematurely  suggested  the  offer  of  a  subsidy,  sereral 
complaints  were  made  of  irregular  and  oppressive  practices,  and  Mr. 
Bell  said  that  licences  g^ranted  by  the  Crown  and  other  abuses  galled  the 
people,  intimating  also  that  the  subsidy  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
redress  of  grievances.  This  occasion  of  introducing  the  subject,  though 
strictly  constitutional,  was  likely  to  cause  displeasure.  The  Speaker 
informed  them,  a  few  days  after,  of  a  message  from  the  Queen  to  spend 
little  time  in  motions,  and  make  no  long  speeches.  And  Bell,  it  apx>ears, 
having  been  sent  for  by  the  Council,  came  into  the  House  "  with  such  an 
amazed  countenance  that  it  daunted  all  the  rest,"  who  for  many  days 
durst  not  enter  on  any  matter  of  importance.  It  became  the  common 
whisper  that  no  one  must  speak  against  licences,  lest  the  Queen  and 
Council  should  be  angry.  And  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  Lord 
Keeper  severely  reprimanded  those  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presump- 
tuous members  who  had  called  her  Majesty's  grants  and  prerogatives 
in  question,  meddling  with  matters  neither  pertaining  to  them  nor 
witldn  the  capacity  of  their  understanding. — Hallam*8  *'  Constitutional 
History.'* 

Frequent  Committals  to  the  Tower. — ^At  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  February,  1575-6,  Peter  Weutworth  broke  out,  in  a  speech 
of  uncommon  boldness,  against  Queen  Elizabeth's  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments on  their  privileges.  The  liberty  of  free  speech,  he  said,  had  in 
the  last  two  sessions  been  so  many  ways  infringed,  that  they  were  in 
danger,  while  they  contented  themselves  with  the  name,  of  losing  and 
foregoing  the  thing.  It  was  common  for  a  rumour  to  spread  through  that 
House,  **  the  Queen  likes  or  dislikes  such  a  matter ;  beware  what  you  do." 
Messages  were  even  sometimes  brought  down  either  commanding  or 
inhibiting,  very  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  debate.  After  surprising 
the  House  by  the  bold  words,  "  None  is  without  fault,  no,  not  our  noble 
Queen,  but  has  committed  great  and  dangerous  faults  to  herself,"  he  wont 
on  to  tax  her  with  ingratitude  and  unkindness  to  her  subjects,  in  a  strain 
perfectly  free  indeed  from  disaffection,  but  of  more  rude  censure  than 
any  kings  would  put  up  with.  .  .  Wentworth  had  gone  to  a  length 
which  alarmed  the  House  of  Commons.  They  judged  it  expedient  to 
prevent  an  unpleasant  interference  by  sequestering  their  member,  and 
appointing  a  committee  of  all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  the  House  to 
examine  him.    Wentworth  declined  their  authority,  till  they  assured  him 
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that  they  sat  as  members  of  the  Oommons  and  not  as  Conncillon.  After 
a  long  examination,  in  which  he  not  only  behaved  with  intrepidity,  bat, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  reduced  them  to  confess  the  tmth  of  all 
he  adrancod,  they  made  a  report  to  the  House,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower.  He  had  lain  there  a  month  when  the  Queen  sent  word  that  ahe 
remitted  her  displeasure  towards  him,  and  referred  his  enlargement  to 
the  House,  who  released  him  upon  a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  upon  his  knees.  .  .  In  the  session  of 
1587-8,  Wentworth  insisted  that  some  questions  of  his  proposing  should 
be  read  to  the  House.  These  queries  were  to  the  following  purport: 
"Whether  this  council  was  not  a  place  for  any  member  of  the  same, 
freely  and  without  control,  by  bill  or  speech,  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of 
this  commonwealth  ?  Whether  there  be  any  council  that  can  make,  add,  or 
diminish  from  the  laws  of  the  realm,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  P 
Whether  it  be  not  against  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  secret 
or  matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the  prince  or  any 
other,  without  consent  of  the  House  P  "  with  others  to  similar  effect. 
These  questions  Serjeant  Pickering,  the  Speaker,  instead  of  reading 
them  to  the  House,  showed  to  a  courtier,  through  whose  means  Went- 
worth  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Others  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
his  motion  underwent  the  same  fate.  Again,  in  1593,  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  session,  the  unconquerable  Peter  Wentworth,  with  another 
member,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  desiring  "  the  Lords  of 
the  Upper  House  to  join  with  them  of  the  Lower  in  imploring  her 
Majesty  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  crown,  for  which  they  had 
already  prepared  a  bilL"  This  step  drew  down,  as  must  have  been 
expected,  the  Queen's  indignation.  They  were  summoned  before  the 
Council,  and  committed  to  different  prisons. — Ibid. 

AzL  Undaunted  Patriot. — ^A  bill  for  reforming  the  abuses  of 
ecclesiastical  courts  was  presented  by  Morice,  attorney  of  the  court  of 
wards,  and  underwent  some  discussion  in  the  House  (1593).  But  the 
Queen  sent  for  the  Speaker,  and  expressly  commanded  that  no  bill 
touching  matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes  ecclesiastical  should  be 
exhibited ;  and,  if  any  such  should  be  offered,  enjoining  him  on  his  allegiance 
not  to  read  it.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  Speaker  to  read 
and  expound  to  the  house  all  the  bills  that  any  member  offered.  Morice 
himself  was  committed  to  safe  custody,  from  which  he  wrote  a  spirited 
letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  expressing  his  sorrow  for  having  offended  the 
Queen,  but  at  the  same  time  his  resolution  "  to  strive,"  he  says,  "  while 
his  life  should  last,  for  freedom  of  conscience,  public  justice,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  country." — Hallam, 

A  "Pope-like"  Speech. — ^Wentworth,  the  most  distinguished 
assertor  of  civil  liberty  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  related  in  the  House  a 
conversation  he  had  held  with  Archbishop  Parker.  "  I  was,"  he  says, 
"  among  others,  the  last  Parliament  (1574),  sent  for  unto  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  Articles  of  Beligion  that  then  passed  this  House. 
He  asked  us '  Why  we  did  put  out  of  the  book  the  articles  for  the 
homilies,  consecration  of  bishops,  and  such  like  P '    '  Surely,  sir/  said  I, 
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'beeanae  we  weie  so  ocenpied  in  other  matters  tliat  we  had  no  time  to 
tminine  them  how  they  agreed  with  the  Word  of  Grod.'  '  What ! '  said 
he;  '  smely  joa  mistake  the  matter ;  jon  will  refer  jonrselyes  whollj  to 
DB  therein !'  '  No ;  bj  the  faith  I  bear  to  Gk>d/  said  I,  '  we  will  pass 
nothing  before  we  know  what  it  is ;  for  that  were  bnt  to  make  jon  popes. 
Make  you  popes  who  list,'  siud  I,  'for  we  will  make  yon  none.'  And 
save,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  Pope-like  s][)eech; 
and  I  fear  lest  oar  bishops  do  attribute  this  of  the  Pope's  canons  nnto 
themselves — ^Popa  non  potest  errare" — Ibid. 

SUmalMth  and  tlie  BialiopB.— Elizabeth,  in  her  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment on  closing  the  session  of  1584,  when  many  compLdnts  against  the 
rolers  of  the  Church  had  mng  in  her  ears,  told  the  bishops  that  if  they 
did  not  amend  what  was  wrong,  she  meant  to  depose  them.  Her  power 
to  do  so  was  nnqnestioned,  and  her  readiness  to  carry  it  into  effect 
on  minor  occasions  was  shown  by  her  well-known  letter  to  Cox,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  when  he  resisted  the  sacrifice  of  his  garden  in  Holbom  to  the 
Qoeen's  fayonrite,  Hatton :  "  Proud  prolate, — ^You  know  what  you  were 
before  I  made  you  what  you  are :  if  yon  do  not  immediately  comply  with 
my  request,  by  Q —  I  will  unfrock  you. — ^Elizabeth." 

A  Xember  of  Farliament  Pilloried.— In  Grafton's  "  Abridg. 
ment  of  the  Chronicles  of  England  "  there  is  the  following  account  of  a 
member  who  fell  into  great  disgrace  in  the  Parliament  which  sat  in  1571 : 
— "  An  nndiserete  Burgeoys  of  the  Parliament.— And  it  fortuned  that  in 
the  said  Parliament  one  very  indiscrete  and  unmete  man  was  returned  a 
Burgeoys  for  the  borough  of  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire,  who  being  instructed 
by  such  as  delighted  to  abuse  his  simplicitie  to  evil  purposes,  as  ho  him- 
Belfe  in  the  Parliament  Hous  (beyng  sober)  openly  declared,  or  els 
caryed  by  excesse  of  drink,  or  both,  did  spreade  abroade  lewde  and 
aedicions  rumours  against  the  Queenes  Majesties  person.  And  being 
thereof  detected  to  the  Parliament  House,  and  the  offence  by  hym 
confessed,  and  his  defectes  and  insufficiency  well  considered,  bee  was 
Erom  the  House  committed  to  ward.  And  for  that  there  was  confessed 
corruption  in  receaving  of  money  for  his  election,  and  also  a  band  taken 
of  him  by  certein  of  the  town  of  Westbury,  to  save  them  harmless  of  the 
said  corrupt  retome  (as  hee  confessed),  the  towne  was  amerced  by  the 
Parliament  House  at  twentie  pounds.  And  it  was  ordered  that  hee 
dumld  have  his  said  bande  redolyvered.  And  afterward  the  sayd  person, 
for  the  spreading  of  his  sedicious  rumour,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  Quencs 
MLajesties  most  honorable  Council,  sett  on  the  pillory  in  Chepesyde  in 
London."  This  case,  remarks  Hallam,  is  the  earliest  precedent  on  record 
tor  the  punishment  of  bribery  in  elections. 

**  Henuning  "  a  Member  Down. — Serjeant  Heale,  addressing  the 
EEonse  in  1601,  said,  "  The  Queen  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands 
md  goods  as  to  the  reyonue  of  her  crown;"  at  which  all  the  House 
iiemmed,  and  laughed,  and  talked.  *'  Well,"  quoth  Serjeant  Heale,  '*  all 
four  hemming  shall  not  put  me  out  of  countenance."  So  Mr.  Speaker 
itood  up  and  said,  "  It  is  a  great  disorder  that  this  should  be  used,  for  it 
a  the  ancient  use  of  every  man  to  be  silent  when  any  one  speaketh;  and 
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he  that  is  speaking  should  be  suffered  to  deliver  his  mind  without  inter- 
ruption." So  the  Serjeant  proceeded,  and  when  he  had  spoken  a  little 
while,  the  House  hemmed  again,  and  so  he  sat  down. — Parliamentarf 
History, 

Parliamentary  Despatoli. — ^Lord  Bacon  relates  that  Mr.  Popham, 
when  he  was  Speaker,  and  the  Lower  House  had  sat  long  and  done  in 
effect  nothing,  coming  one  day  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  said  to  him, 
'*Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  passed  in  the  Lower  House?"  He 
answered,  "  If  it  please  jour  Majesty,  seven  weeks." 

Bills  Quaslied  hy  the  Sovereign. — Queen  Elizabetiii  on  one 
occasion  refused  her  assent  to  no  less  than  forty-eight  bills  which  had 
passed  both  Houses.  As  the  title  of  each  bill  was  read,  the  usual  bow. 
impl3ring  assent  was  withhold,  and  the  clerk  thereupon  made  the 
announcement  usual  in  such  cases,  that  her  Majesty  "  would  take  time 
to  think  about  it."  The  last  time  on  which  the  power  to  reject  bills  was 
exorcised  by  the  sovereigpi  was  in  1707,  when  Queen  Anne  refused  her 
assent  to  a  bill  for  settling  the  militia  in  Scotland. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot. — In  the  Journals  of  the  Commons,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1605,  occurs  this  entry :  "  This  last  night  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament  was  searched  by  Sir  Thomas  Knevett,  and  one  Johnston, 
servant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Percyl,  was  there  apprehended,  who  had  placed 
thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  vault  under  the  house,  with  a 
purpose  to  blow  up  the  King  and  the  whole  company  when  they  should 
there  assemble.  Afterwards  divers  other  gentlemen  were  discovered  to 
be  of  the  plot."  The  King,  addressing  the  Parliament  on  that  occadon, 
said :  "  This  may  well  be  called  a  roaring,  nay,  a  thundering  sin  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  from  the  which  Gk)d  hath  so  miraculously  delivered  us  alL" 
The  Plot  is  commemorated  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  an  observance 
continued  (says  Mr.  B.  Palgrave)  down  to  the  present  day.  Before  the 
opening  of  every  session,  a  company  of  *'  beefeaters "  from  the  Tower 
of  London  examine  all  the  places  below  the  rooms  in  which  the  Lords 
and  Commons  are  to  sit. 

Incndting  the  Commons. — ^In  the  report  of  a  committee,  20th 
June,  1604,  the  following  subject  of  complaint  to  the  King  was  made 
among  others:  "The  Gentleman  Usher's  fault  in  depriving,  by  his 
unaccustomed  neglect,  a  g^at  part  of  our  House  from  hearing  your 
Majesty's  speech  the  first  day  of  Parliament.  .  The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard's  words  were  very  opprobrious ;  and  howsoever  they  might  have 
been  not  unfitly  applied  to  the  peasants  of  France,  or  boores  of  Germany, 
yet  could  they  not  be  other  than  very  reproachful  and  injurious 
to  the  great  dignities  and  honour  of  the  Commons  of  the  realm."  The 
following  minute  of  the  circumstance  occurs  in  the  Journals  of  the 
House :  *'  Brian  Tash,  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  keeping  one  of  the 
.doors  of  the  Upper  House,  repulsed  several  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  shut  the  door  upon  them,  with  these  uncivil  and  contemptible  terms, 
*  Groodmen  burgesses,  you  come  not  here.' " — HatselL 

Disputing  TUjiyBl  Interference. — A  double  return  (writes  Old- 
field)  having  been  made  in  an  election  for  the  county  of  Backs,  in  the 
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tliird  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  (1606),  the  House  decided  that 
Sir  Franeis  Goodwin  was  dulj  elected,  and  nullified  the  return  of  Sir 
John  Fortesene.  The  King  interposing  desired  the  Lords  to  demand  a 
conference  with  the  Commons  on  the  subject.  This  the  Commons 
refiosed ;  and  also  declined  to  comply  with  a  positiye  command  that  they 
should  confer  with  one  of  the  judges.  The  matter  was  adjusted  by  Sir 
Francis  yielding  up  his  right. 

A  Bishop's  Apology.— In  1614,  Dr.  Bichard  Neile,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  uttered  some  words  which  gaye  offence  to  the  Commons,  and  they 
complained  of  them  in  a  message  to  the  Lords,  to  which  they  receiyed  an 
answer  that  the  bishop  "  had  made  solemn  protestation,  upon  his  salyation, 
that  he  had  not  spoken  anything  with  any  eyil  intention  to  that  House, 
which  he  doth  with  all  his  heart  duly  respect  and  highly  esteem ;  express- 
ing, with  many  tears,  his  sorrow  that  his  words  were  so  misconceiyed,  and 
strained  further  than  he  eyer  meant;  which  submissiye  and  ingenuous 
behaying  of  himself  had  satisfied  the  Lords,  and  their  lordships  assure  the 
Commons  that  if  they  had  conceiyed  the  lord  bishop's  words  to  haye  been 
spoken,  or  meant,  to  cast  any  aspersion  of  sedition  or  undutifulness  upon 
^t  House,  their  lordships  would  forthwith  haye  proceeded  to  the 
censuring  and  punishing  thereof  with  all  seyerity." — May* 8  '*  Law,  &c,, 
of  Parliament'* 

The  "  Kings  "  of  the  Lower  Konse. — James,  notwithstanding 
his  arbitrary  notions  of  the  kingly  power  and  "  right  diyine,"  appears  to 
haye  been  duly  impressed  with  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Forster  relates  that  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  was  one  of  the  twolye  members 
who  carried  the  famous  declaration  against  monopolies,  in  1620,  to 
King  James  at  Newmarket,  when  the  quick-witted,  shrewd  old  monarch 
called  out,  "  Chairs !  chairs !  here  be  twal  kynges  comin ! "  The  follow- 
ing instance  of  the  King's  impression  is  giyen  by  L'Estrange : — The  King 
mounted  his  horse  one  time,  who  formerly  used  to  be  yery  sober  and  quiet, 
but  then  began  to  bound  and  prance.  **  The  de'il  i'  my  saul,  sirrah,"  says 
he,  "  and  you  be  not  quiet  I'se  send  you  to  the  fiye  hundred  kings  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  they'll  quickly  tame  you." 

Opening  of  Parliament  by  James  I.  in  1621. — Sii*  S.  D'Ewes 
records  that  in  the  King's  short  progress  to  Westminster,  the  following 
passages  were  accounted  somewhat  remarkable.  First,  that  he  spake 
often  and  loyingly  to  the  people,  standing  thick  and  threefold  on  all  sides 
to  behold  him,  "  Grod  bless  ye  !  God  bless  ye  ! "  contrary  to  his  former 
hasty  and  passionate  custom,  which  often,  in  his  sudden  distemper,  would 
bid  a  p  or  a  plague  on  such  as  flocked  to  see  him.    Secondly,  that 

though  the  windows  were  filled  with  many  groat  ladies  as  he  rode  along, 
yet  that  he  spake  to  none  of  them  but  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's 
mother  and  wife,  who  was  the  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Butland.  Thirdly,  that  he  spake  particularly  and  bowed  to  the  Count  of 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  And,  fourthly,  that  looking  up  to 
one  window  as  he  passed,  full  of  gentlewomen  or  ladies,  all  in  yellow  bands, 
he  cried  out  aloud,  "  A  p—  take  ye !  are  ye  there  ?  "  at  which,  being 
much  ashamed,  they  all  withdrew  themselves  suddenly  from  tlie  wmdo^. 
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Freedom  of  Debate. — Oldfield  mentions  tliat  in  the  session  of  the 
eighteenth  of  King  James  I.  (1621),  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  having  spoken 
with  great  earnestness  and  freedom  on  various  matters  of  moment, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  King  and  his  ministers.  The  House, 
by  its  vote,  cleared  him  from  having  given  any  just  cause  of  offence ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  adjournment  took  place,  he  was  committed  by  a  warrant  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  a  misdemeanor.  After  a  confinement  of  nearly 
six  months  he  was  liberated  by  a  warrant  from  the  King,  a  few  days 
bef orer  the  Parliament  again  met.  This  afibir  gave  rise  to  violent  debates 
inside  the  House,  and  caused  much  commotion  without. 

Tlie  Xing  Erasing  a  Declaration  of  Privilege. — In  the 
session  of  1621  the  Commons  began  to  show  evident  signs  of  that  dis- 
content which  afterwards  broke  out  into  such  serious  controversies  with 
the  Crown.  Sir  Bichard  Grosvenor  said,  "We  have  hitherto  sung 
nothing  but  placebo,  and  danced  to  the  King's  heart ;  but  it  hath  now 
pleased  his  Majesty  to  change  this  tune,  and  to  make  us  sing  nothing 
but  lachrynuB,  and  sing  loath  io  depart"  At  length  the  misunder- 
standing  between  James  and  the  Commons  attained  such  a  height,  that  the 
King,  with  his  own  hand,  erased  from  the  Journals  of  the  Commons  the 
celebrated  protestation  or  declaration  of  their  liberties  and  privileges, 
which  they  had  passed  in  anticipation  of  a  dissolution ;  and,  on  the  6th 
January,  1622,  published  a  proclamation  declaring  the  Parliament  dissolved, 
and  animadverting  with  severity  on  those  ill-tempered  spirits  who  had 
compelled  him  thus  to  exercise  his  prerogative.  But  James  was  not  con- 
tented with  the  bare  expression  of  his  displeasure;  several  leading 
members  of  the  country  party,  amongst  whom  was  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower. — Boscoe^e  "  British  Lawyers,"  The  first 
volume  of  the  Conmions'  Journals  bears  the  entry,  where  the  declaration 
was  recorded,  *'  King  James,  in  council,  with  his  own  hand,  rent  out  this 
Protestation." 

Boys  in  the  Eonse  of  Commons.— Sir  Robert  Naunton,  in  his 
'*  Fragmenta  Regalia,"  writing  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reig^,  says :  "  I  find 
not  that  the  House  was  at  any  time  weakened  and  pestered  with  the 
admission  of  too  many  young  heads,  as  it  hath  been  of  later  times ;  which 
remembers  me  of  Recorder  Martin's  speech,  about  the  tenth  of  our  late 
sovereign  lord.  King  James,  when  there  were  accounts  taken  of  forty 
gentlemen  not  above  twenty,  and  some  not  exceeding  sixteen;  which 
moved  him  to  say, '  That  it  was  the  ancient  custome  for  old  men  to  make 
lawes  for  young  ones,  but  that  then  he  saw  the  case  altered,  and  that 
there  were  children  elected  into  the  great  Councell  of  the  kingdome, 
which  came  to  invade  and  invert  nature,  and  to  enact  lawes  to  govern 
their  fathers.'"  Hatsell,  in  his  "Precedents,"  remarks  that  the  poet 
Waller,  among  others,  sat  in  Parliament  (1622)  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  as  to 
the  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  practice  was  different.  The  question  was, 
however,  finally  settled  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  ILL,  c.  25,  which 
makes  void  the  election  of  any  person  who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
but  members  were  occasionally  admitted  in  despite  of  the  provisions  of 
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tiiis  Act.  Charlee  Jamee  Fox  was  letnmed,  and  sat,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen; bat  Chesterfield,  nnder  similar  circnmstances,  received  from  the 
MiniBtiy  of  the  day,  whom  he  had  attacked,  a  hint  that  he  mnst 
withdraw.    (See  "  Personal "  section.) 

First  Meeting  of  Cliarles  Z.  and  the  Parliament. — It 
cannot  be  alleged  against  Charles  L  (sajs  Isaac  D'Israeli)  that  he  pre- 
ceded  the  PazUament  in  the  war  of  words.  He  conrted  their  affections ; 
and  eren  in  his  manner  of  reception,  amidst  the  dignity  of  the  regal 
office,  stodioosly  showed  his  exterior  respect  by  the  marked  solemnity  of 
their  first  meeting.  As  yet  uncrowned,  on  the  day  on  which  he  first 
addreesed  the  Lords  and  Commons  ( Jnne  18,  1625)  he  wore  his  crown, 
and  Teiled  it  at  the  opening  and  on  the  close  of  his  speech — a  circumstance 
to  which  the  Parliament  had  not  been  accustomed.  Another  ceremony 
gave  stUl  greater  solemnity  to  the  meeting :  the  King  would  not  enter  into 
boBinesB  till  they  had  united  in  prayer.  He  commanded  the  doors  to  be 
closed,  and  a  bishop  to  perform  the  office.  The  suddenness  of  this  imex- 
peeted  command  disconcerted  the  Catholic  lords,  of  whom  the  less  rigid 
knelt,  and  the  moderate  stood:  there  was  one  startled  Papist  who  did 
nothing  but  cross  himself. 

A  Slight  from  the  Black  Sod. — ^Hatsell  records  that  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1627,  the  Commons  were  sent  for  to  attend  the  King  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  Mr.  Crane.  "  It  was  very  ill  taken  that  Mr. 
Maxwell,  Knight  of  the  Black  Bod,  had  not  come  himself  to  bring  the 
message,  as  had  formerly  been  used ;  insomuch  that  sundry  members  of 
the  House  advised  that  Mr.  Speaker  elect  should  not  stir  till  thoy  had 
reeeiyed  the  message  by  Mr.  Maxwell  himself.  But  others  (howsoever 
they  acknowledged  this  to  have  been  a  great  neglect  in  Mr.  Maxwell  and 
wrong  to  the  House)  advised,  because  his  Majesty  stayed  for  them, 
that  they  should  not  now  further  insist  upon  it,  but  go  up ;  and  so  they 
did.'' 

Timid  Counsels. — On  the  occasion  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  first  arrest 
for  words  spoken  in  Parliament,  in  1626,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply 
to  the  Speaker's  call  to  proceed  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  shouted  "  Sit 
down !  sit  down  I  No  business  till  we  are  righted  in  our  liberties !"  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  who  held  an  office  at  court,  attempted  to  sooth  and 
at  the  same  time  warn  the  house.  ''I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  *'  move  not  his  Majesty  with  trenching  on  his  prerogative,  lest  you 
bring  him  out  of  love  with  Parliaments.  In  his  messages  he  hath  told  you 
that,  if  there  were  not  correspondency  between  him  and  you,  hd  should  be 
enforced  to  use  new  counsels.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  consider  what  these 
new  counsels  are  and  may  be.  I  fear  to  declare  those  that  I  conceive. 
In  all  Christian  kingdoms  you  know  that  Parliaments  were  in  use 
anciently,  until  the  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own  strength,  and, 
seeing  the  turbulent  spirits  of  their  Parliaments,  at  length  thoy,  by  little 
and  little,  began  to  stand  upon  their  prerogatives,  and  at  last  overthrew 
the  Parliaments  throughout  Christendom,  except  here  only  with  us."  The 
House,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  this  caution;  many  members 
called  out  against  the  speaker,  **  To  the  bar !  to  the  bar  l"  and  aa  tlA 
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Honse  wonld  go  on  with  no  business,  the  King  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  release  Eliot  after  eight  days*  imprisonment,  and  to  wait  for  another 
opportunity  to  pimish  him  as  he  desired. 

A  Strennoiui  Parliament. — The  early  Parliaments  of  Charles  I. 
wore  short-lived,  the  first  having  an  existence  of  two  months,  and  the 
second  of  little  over  four.  The  third,  called  together  March  17,  1628 
(1627,  old  style)  and  dissolved  March  10, 1629,  was  a  momentous  one,  for 
what  transpired  therein  laid  the  basis  of  all  that  followed  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  A  rare  book  entitled  "  The  Sovereign's  Prerogative  and  the 
Subjects*  Priviledge,  discussed  between  Courtiers  and  Patriots  in  Parlia- 
ment, 3  and  4  King  Charles,"  gives  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  with 
many  of  the  principal  speeches.  The  date  of  this  volume  is  1657, 
preceding  by  two  years  the  first  volume  of  Rushworth's  "  Collections  ;** 
and  the  preface,  signed  T.  F.,  sufficiently  indicates  the  hand  of  Thomas 
Fuller.  In  this  the  writer  observes :  "  And  now  give  me  leave  to  say 
that  the  history  of  the  Parliament  represented  in  this  book  is  fundamental 
to  the  history  .of  our  times,  and  what  valiant  pen  soever  dare  undertake 
the  writing  thereof,  it  must  lay  its  groundwork  and  take  its  rise  from  this 
Parliament.  Herein  were  virtually  contained  the  seeds  of  all  those 
troubles  which  since  the  heat  of  anger  hath  ripened  to  the  full  height  and 
breadth  thereof.  For  what  is  said  of  Rebekah,  that  twins  were  in  her 
bowels  which  made  their  mother's  womb  the  field  pf  their  fight,  wherein 
their  unborn  infancy  gave  an  essay  of  that  antipathy  which  would  be 
continued  betwixt  them  when  arrived  at  riper  years :  the  same  was  true 
here,  where  the  opposition  betwixt  two  parties  was  begim  with  much 
violence  and  impetuousness.  Yet  let  not  the  similitude  be  uncharitably 
improved  beyond  my  intent,  as  fixing  the  odious  character  of  Esau  on 
either  of  them,  who  hope  and  believe  that  both  of  thorn  might  be  Jacobs, 
at  the  first  propounding  plain,  pious,  and  peaceable  ends  unto  themselves. 
Yea,  this  may  say  to  ensuing  Parliaments,  as  ^neas  in  the  poet  to 
his  son, 

*  Disce  pner  yirtatem  ex  me  veromquo  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.' " 

Great  Ocoasioiui  make  Great  Men. — It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  chief  orator  pf  the  United  States,  Daniel  Webster,  that  the  finest 
bursts  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  on  record  are  to  be  found  in  tho 
debates  of  the  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  collections  of 
the  time  are  very  imperfect,  but  sufficient  to  show  the  high  standard  of 
thought,  and  the  power  of  expression  and  illustrative  allusion,  which  pre- 
vailed generally  in  the  House  of  Commons;  while,  as  regards  brevity, 
even  the  longest  of  the  speeches  contrast  most  impressively  with  those  of 
later  days.  Many  of  the  men  whose  names  are  almost  forgotten  could 
be  as  eloquent  at  times  as  the  great  leaders  of  the  House.  Two 
instances  from  one  debate  (March  22,  1628)  may  be  taken  as  samples,  but 
others  will  appear  further  on.  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  spoke  in  faTour  of 
giving  the  King  a  large  supply,  but  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to 
redress  urgent  grievances,  and  said :  "  This  is  the  crisis  of  Parliaments ;  we 
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shall  know  by  tlds  if  Parliaments  live  or  dio.  •  .  Presenration  ia 
natural;  we  are  not  now  on  the  bene  esse,  but  on  the  esse.  Be  sure 
England  is  oars,  and  then  prune  it.  Is  it  no  small  matter  that  we  have 
provoked  two  moat  potent  kings  F  We  have  united  them,  and  have 
betrayed  onrselYes  more  than  our  enemies  could.  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  P  Is  there  no  balm  in  Qilcad  ?  If  the  King  draw  one 
way,  the  Parliament  another,  we  must  all  sink.  I  respect  no  particular ; 
I  am  not  so  wise  to  contemn  what  is  determined  by  the  major  part.  One 
day  tells  another,  and  one  Parliament  instructs  another."  Sir  Robert 
Phillips  followed  shortly  after,  and  said :  "  This  day's  debate  makes  me 
call  to  mind  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  who  had  a  solemn  feast  once  a 
year  for  their  slaves,  at  whicV  time  they  had  liberty  without  exception  to 
speak  what  they  would,  whereby  to  ease  their  afflicted  minds ;  which  being 
finished,  they  severally  returned  to  their  former  servitude.  This  may, 
with  some  resemblance  and  distinction,  well  set  forth  our  present  state, 
where  now,  after  the  revolution  of  some  time,  and  grievous  sufferings  of 
many  violent  oppressions,  we  have  (as  those  slaves  had)  a  day  of  liberty 
of  speech,  but  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  herein  slaves,  for  we  are  free ;  we  are 
not  bondmen,  but  subjects ;  those  after  their  feast  were  slaves  again,  but 
it  is  our  hope  to  return  free  men."  Then,  passing  on  to  point  out  several 
recent  infringements  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  can 
live,  although  another  without  title  be  put  to  live  with  me ;  nay,  *I  can 
live,  although  I  pay  excises  and  impositions  for  more  than  I  do.  But  to 
have  my  liberty,  which  is  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken  from  me  by  power, 
and  to  be  pent  up  in  a  gaol  without  remedy  by  law,  and  this  to  be  so 
adjudged  as  to  perish  in  gaol, — Oh,  improvident  ancestors !  oh,  unwise 
forefathers !  to  bo  so  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our 
lands  and  liberties  of  Parliament,  and  to  neglect  our  persons  and  bodies, 
and  to  let  them  lie  in  *  prison,  and  that  durante  beneplacito,  remediless. 
If  this  be  law,  what  do  we  talk  of  our  liberties?  why  do  we  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  dispute  of  law,  franchises,  propriety  of  goods,  and  the 
like  ?  It  is  the  summa  totalis  of  all  miseries.  What  may  a  man  call  his, 
if  not  Hberty  P  " 

The  King's  Growing  "Distaste"  for  Parliament. — Subsidies 
having  been  voted  to  the  King  on  the  4th  of  April,  1628,  Mr.  Secretary 
Cook  three  days  afterwards  reported  to  the  House  the  King's  acceptance, 
and  how  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  ask,  By  how  many  voices  they  were 
gained?  "I  said,  but  by  one.  His  Majesty  asked  how  many  were 
against  him  P  I  said,  none ;  for  they  were  voted  by  one  voice,  and  one 
general  consent.  His  Majesty  was  much  affected  therewith,  and  called 
the  Lords  in  council,  and  there  I  gave  them  account  what  had  passed. 
Besides,  it  gave  his  Majesty  no  small  content  that,  although  five  subsidies 
be  inferior  to  his  wants,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  gift  that  ever  was  given  in 
Parliament ;  and  now  he  sees  with  this  he  shall  have  the  affections  of  his 
people,  which  wiU  be  greater  to  him  than  all  value.  He  said  he  liked 
Parliaments  at  the  first,  but  since  (he  knew  not  how)  he  was  grown  to  a 
distaste  of  them ;  but  was  now  where  he  was  before,  he  loves  them,  and 
shall  rejoice  to  meet  with  his  people  often." 
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The  Sing  Spurring  the  Commons.— Thursday,  the  10th  of 
April,  1628,  Mr.  Secretary  Cook  delivered  this  message  from  the  King : 
"That  his  Majesty  desireth  this  House  not  to  make  any  recess  these 
Easter  holidays,  that  the  world  may  take  notice  how  earnest  his  Majesty 
and  we  are  for  the  public  affairs  in  Christendom,  the  which  by  such  a 
recess  would  receive  interruption.'*  This  message  for  non-recess  (writes 
Bushworth)  was  not  well-pleasing  to  the  House.  Sir  Robert  Phillips 
first  resented  it,  and  took  notice  ''  that  in  12  and  13  Jac.,  upon  the  like 
intimation,  the  House  resolved  it  was  in  their  power  to  adjourn,  or  sit. 
Hereafter  (said  he)  this  may  be  put  upon  us  by  princes  of  less  piety.  Let 
a  committee  consider  hereof,  and  of  our  right  herein,  and  to  make  a 
declaration."  Sir  Edward  Coke  spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  and  said, 
"  I  am  as  tender  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  as  of  my  life,  and  they 
are  the  heartstrings  of  the  commonwealtlL  The  King  makes  a  proroga- 
tion, but  this  House  adjourns  it  self.'*  Hereupon  a  message  was  sent  to 
the  King,  *'  That  the  House  would  give  all  expedition  to  his  Majesty's 
service,  notwithstanding  their  purpose  of  recess."  To  which  message  his 
Majesty  returned  this  answer,  "  That  the  motion  proceeded  from  himself, 
in  regard  of  his  engagement  in  the  affairs  of  Christendom ;  wished  them 
all  alacrity  in  their  proceedings,  and  that  there  be  no  recess  at  alL" 
There  was  no  recess,  but  on  Easter  Monday  the  Commons  presented  to 
the  King  their  petition  "  concerning  the  billeting  of  soldiers,"  to  which 
they  received  a  very  sharp  reply,  ending  as  foUows :  "  To  be  short,  go  on 
speedily  with  your  business,  without  fear  or  more  apologies,  for  time  calls 
fast  on  you,  which  wiU  neither  stay  for  you  nor  me.  Wherefore  it  is  my 
duty  to  press  you  to  hasten,  as  knowing  the  necessity  of  it ;  and  yours  to 
give  credit  to  what  I  say,  as  to  him  that  sitteth  at  t]io  helm.  For  what 
concerns  your  petition,  I  shall  make  answer  in  a  convenient  time." 

A  Dream  Related  in  Parliament. — ^A  startling  message  (relates 
Isaac  D'Israeli)  having  been  sent  by  the  King  for  the  despatch  of  business 
(about  the  time  just  mentioned),  the  House,  struck  with  astonishment, 
desired  to  have  it  repeated.  They  remained  sad  and  silent ;  no  one  cared 
to  open  the  debate.  A  whimsical,  cracked-brained  politician,  Sir  James 
Nethersole,  suddenly  started  up,  entreating  leave  to  tell  his  last  night's 
dream.  Some  laughing  at  him,  he  observed  that  "  kingdoms  had  been 
saved  by  dreams  I"  Allowed  to  proceed  ho  said,  "he  saw  two  g^ood 
pastures ;  a  flock  of  sheep  was  in  the  one,  and  a  bellwether  alone  in  the 
other ;  a  great  ditch  was  between  them,  and  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
ditch."  He  was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who  told  him  that  it  stood 
not  with  the  gpravity  of  the  House  to  listen  to  dreams ;  but  the  House  was 
inclined  to  hear  him  out.  "  The  sheep  would  sometimes  go  over  to  the 
bellwether,  or  the  bellwether  to  the  sheep.  Once  both  met  on  the  narrow 
bridge,  and  the  question  was  who  should  go  back,  since  both  could  not  go 
on  without  danger.  One  sheep  gave  counsel  that  the  sheep  on  the  bridge 
should  lie  on  their  bellies,  and  let  the  bellwether  go  over  their  backs." 
The  application  of  this  dilemma  he  left  to  the  House.  Eliot,  Wentworth, 
and  Coke  protested  against  the  interpretation  of  dreams  in  the  House. 

A  Mfudm  of  the  Commons.— On  the  8th  of  May,  1628,  the 
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Commons  finisbed  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Lords  for 
their  eoncttrrenee  at  a  conference.  At  this  conference  Sir  Edward  Ooke 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  said,  "  We  did  think  it  the  safest  way  to  g^  in 
a  Parliamentary  course,  for  we  have  a  nuudm  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  written  on  the  walls  of  our  House,  that  old  ways  are  the  safest  and 
sorest  ways.'* 

The  HoQM  in  Team.— In  Bushworth's  "Collections"  is  given  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  memhers  of  the  Parliament  of  1628,  Mr.  Thomas 
Aimed,  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  thus  describes  a  scene  of  the  previous  day 
(the  5th  of  June):  "Yesterday  was  a  day  of  desolation  among  us  in 
Parliament,  and  this  day  we  fear  will  be  the  day  of  our  dissolution. 
.  .  We  had  a  message  from  his  Majesty  by  the  Speaker  that  the 
session  should  end  on  Wednesday,  and  that  therefore  we  should  husband 
the  time,  and  dispatch  the  old  businesses  without  entertaining  new. 
Intending  to  pursue  their  declaration  [against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  other  grievances],  they  had  this  message,  requiring  them  not  to  cast 
or  lay  any  aspersion  upon  any  Minister  of  his  Majesty.  The  House  was 
much  affected  to  be  so  restrained,  since  the  House  in  former  times  had 
proceeded  by  finding  and  committing  John  of  Gaunt,  the  King's  son,  and 
others ;  and  of  late  have  meddled  with  and  sentenced  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cranfield.  Then  Sir  Bobert  Phillips  spake, 
and  mingled  his  words  with  weeping  ;  Mr.  Prynne  did  the  like,  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  overcome  with  passion,  seeing  the  desolation  likely 
to  ensue,  was  forced  to  sit  down  when  ho  began  to  speak,  through  the 
abundance  of  tears ;  yea,  the  Speaker  in  his  8x>Goch  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping  and  shedding  of  tears,  besides  a  great  many  whose  great  griefs 
made  them  dumb  and  silent;  yet  some  bore  up  in  that  storm  and 
encouraged  others.  In  the  end  they  desired  the  Speaker  to  leave  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Whitby  was  to  come  into  it,*  that  they  might  speak  the 
freer  and  the  frequenter,  and  commanded  no  man  to  go  out  of  the  House 
upon  pain  of  going  to  the  Tower.  Then  the  Speaker  humbly  and  earnestly 
besought  the  House  to  give  him  leave  to  absent  himself  for  half  an  hour, 
presuming  that  they  did  not  think  he  did  it  for  any  ill  intention ;  which 
was  instantly  granted  him.  Then,  upon  many  debates  about  their  liberiies 
hereby  infringed,  and  the  eminent  danger  wherein  the  kingdom  stood,  Sir 
Edwaj^l  Coke  told  them  .  .  he,  not  knowing  whether  ever  he  should 
speak  in  this  House  again,  would  now  do  it  freely,  and  there  protested 
that  the  author  and  cause  of  all  those  miseries  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  was  entertained  and  answered  with  a  cheerful  acclamation  of  the 
House.  As,  when  one  good  hound  receives  the  scent,  the  rest  come  in 
with  a  full  cry,  so  they  pursued  it,  and  everyone  came  on  home,  and  laid 
the  blame  where  they  thought  the  fault  was.  As  they  were  voting  it 
to  the  question  whether  they  should  name  him  in  their  intended  remon- 
strance, the  sole  or  the  principal  cause  of  all  their  miseries  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Speaker,  having  been  three  hours  absent  and  with  the  King, 
returned  with  this  message :  that  the  House  should  then  rise  till  to-morrow 

*  The  House,  in  fact,  "  going  into  committee." 
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morning.  What  we  shall  expect  this  morning,  God  of  Heaven  knows. 
We  shall  meet  timely,  partly  for  the  business'  sake,  and  partly  becAuse 
two  days  since  we  made  an  order,  that  whosoeyer  comes  in  after  prayers 
pays  twelvepence  to  the  poor." 

Assent  to  the  Fetition  of  Bight.— On  the  6th  of  Jnne,  1628, 
the  King  moderated  the  effect  of  his  message  of  the  previons  day,  by 
sending  another,  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope  that  "  all  Christendom 
might  take  notice  of  a  sweet  parting  between  him  and  his  people."  The 
Honse  of  Commons,  however,  was  determined  that  the  Fetition  of  Bight 
should  receive  a  definite  reply,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Lords  that  they 
would  join  in  a  humble  request  to  the  King  **  that  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
answer  be  given  by  his  Majesty  in  full  Parliament  to  the  Petition."  This 
being  agreed  to,  the  King  came  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  7th,  and, 
the  Commons  being  summoned,  Charles  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
said :  **  To  avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations,  and  to  show  you  that  there 
is  no  doubleness  in  my  meaning,  I  am  willing  to  please  you  in  words  as 
well  as  in  substance.  Bead  your  petition,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer  I 
am  sure  will  please  you."  The  Petition  having  been  read,  the  formal 
answer  was  returned,  *'  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire,"  and  the  Kmg 
again  spoke.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  is  full,  yet  no  more  than  I 
granted  you  in  my  first  answer,  for  the  meaning  of  that  was  to  confirm  all 
your  liberties,  knowing,  according  to  your  own  protestations,  that  you 
neither  mean  nor  can  hurt  my  prerogative.  And  I  assure  you  my  maxim 
is,  that  the  people's  liberties  strengthen  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the 
king's  prerogative  is  to  defend  the  people's  liberties.  You  see  now  how 
ready  I  have  shown  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands,  so  that  I  have  done 
my  part ;  wherefore,  if  this  Parliament  hath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the 
sin  b  yours ;  I  am  free  of  it."  An  entry  on  the  Lords'  Journals  records : 
"  At  the  end  of  the  King's  first  speech,  at  the  answer  to  the  petition,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  Commons  gave  a  great  and  joyful 
applause." 

Befosing  to  Put  the  Question. — Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  in  his 
"  Autobiography,"  relates  that  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1629,  "  Sir  John 
Finch,  the  Speaker  (being  the  Queen's  solicitor),  refusing  to  do  his  office 
or  to  read  some  particular  writings  the  House  enjoined  him,*  many 
members  thereof  fell  to  reproving  him,  others  to  excuse  him ;  and  the 
tumult  and  discontent  of  the  whole  House  was  so  great,  as  the  more 
grave  and  judicious  thereof  began  infinitely  to  fear  lest  at  the  last  swords 
should  have  been  drawn,  and  that  forenoon  ended  in  blood."  Selden  thus 
addressed  the  Speaker  on  this  occasion :  "  Dare  not  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
put  the  question  when  we  command  you  P  K  you  will  not  put  it,  we  must 
sit  still ;  thus  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything :  they  that  come  after 
you  may  say,  thoy  have  the  King's  command  not  to  do  it.  We  sit  here 
by  command  of  the  King  under  the  great  seal,  and  you  are  by  his 
Majesty,  sitting  in  his  royal  chair,  before  both  Houses  appointed  our 
Speaker,  and  now  you  refuse  to  perform  your  office."    On  the  following 

*  See  "  Personal  **  section — Sir  John  Eliot. 
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d^,  'wamnis  were  ismied  from  the  Council  against  Selden  and  other 
members,  and  seyeral  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  kept 
there  till  he  died.  Finoh's  conduct  in  the  chair  was  many  years  afterwards 
made  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  impeachment  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  Bissoliition  of  1629.— The  '' Vipers."— The  dissolution 
of  1629  put  an  end  to  Parliamentary  proceedings  for  more  than  eleven 
years — until  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  in  April,  1640.  On  the  10th  of 
Maxchy  1629,  his  Majesty  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the  Lords  being 
present  in  their  robes,  "and  divers  of  the  Commons  (says  Bush  worth) 
below  the  bar,  but  not  their  Speaker,  neither  were  they  called,"  when  the 
King  spoke  as  follows:  "My  Lords,  1  never  came  here  upon  so  un- 
pleasant an  occasion,  it  being  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament ;  therefore 
men  may  have  some  cause  to  wonder  why  I  should  not  rather  choose  to 
do  this  by  commission,  it  being  a  general  maxim  of  kings  to  leave  harsh 
commands  to  their  ministers,  themselves  only  executing  pleasing  things. 
Yet,  considering  that  justice  as  well  consists  in  reward  and  praise  of 
virtue  as  punishing  of  vice,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  come  here  to-day, 
and  to  declare  to  you  and  all  the  world  that  it  was  merely  the  undutif  ul 
and  seditious  carriage  in  the  Lower  House  that  hath  made  the  dissolution 
of  this  Parliament ;  and  you,  my  lords,  are  so  far  from  being  any  causes 
of  it,  that  I  take  as  much  comfort  in  your  dutiful  demeanour  as  I  am 
justly  distasted  with  their  proceedings.  Yet,  to  avoid  their  mistakings, 
let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  so  far  from  me  to  adjudge  all  the  House  alike 
guilty,  that  I  know  that  there  are  many  there  as  dutiful  subjects  as  any 
in  the  world,  it  being  but  some  few  vipers  among  them  that  did  east  this 
mist  of  undutif ulness  over  most  of  their  eyes.  Yet,  to  say  truth,  there 
was  a  good  number  there  that  could  not  be  infected  with  this  contagion, 
insomuch  that  some  did  express  their  duties  in  speaking,  which  was  the 
general  fault  of  the  House  the  last  day.  To  conclude,  as  those  \'ipers 
must  look  for  their  reward  of  pimishment,  so  you,  my  lords,  must  justly 
expect  from  me  that  favour  and  protection  that  a  good  king  oweth  to  his 
loving  and  faithful  nobility."  The  Lord  Keeper  was  then  commanded  to 
announce  the  Parliament  dissolved. 

Compnlsoxy  Detentioxi  of  Members. — ^A  motion  on  the  subject 
of  grievances  was  under  discussion  in  the  Commons,  November  6th,  1640, 
when,  the  time  of  rising  being  come,  and  other  members  appearing 
ready  to  continue  the  debate,  an  order  was  suddenly  made  that  the  door 
be  shut  and  none  suffered  to  go  out.  The  Lords  were  also  advertised, 
that  that  House,  too,  might  be  kept  from  rising. — Parry* 8  "  Parliaments 
of  England,**  Similar  measures  were  several  timca  adopted  at  this 
critical  period. 

The  Impeachment  of  Strafford. — On  the  11th  of.  November, 
16'iO — a  few  days  only  after  the  meeting  of  the  LoDg  Parliament — ^Mr. 
Pym  rose  and  announced  that  he  had  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  lay  before  the  house,  and  he  moved  that  it  should  be  cleared  of 
strangers,  the  doors  locked,  and  the  keys  laid  on  the  table.  He  then 
entered  into  a  long  discourse  on  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  saying, 
"We  must  inquire  from   what  fountain   these   waters   of   bitterness 
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flow;**  and  wont  on  to  denonnce  by  name  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  had  just  returned  to  London  from  the  North.  In  nnfoldinj^  his 
charges  Pym  wrought  the  House  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  resolved  upon 
Strafford's  instant  impeachment,  and  the  doors  were  unlocked  to  allow 
Pym  to  proceed,  as  the  messenger  of  the  House,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Here,  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  members,  he 
declared :  "  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  now  assembled  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  accuse 
Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  high  treason ; 
and  they  have  commanded  me  further  to  desire  your  lordships  that  he 
may  be  sequestered  from  Parliament,  and  forthwith  committed  to  prison." 
Strafford,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  just  entered  the  house,  having 
heard  that  an  unusually  long  sitting  was  in  progress,  and  intending 
to  denounce  certain  members  of  the  popular  party,  as  having  induced 
the  Scots  to  invade  the  northern  counties.  According  to  another 
account,  Strafford  entered  while  the  lords  were  consulting  upon  the 
message  just  delivered,  and, "  with  a  proud,  glooming  coimtenance,"  made 
towards  his  place.  But,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was  required  to  with- 
draw until  he  should  be  caUed  in,  which  he  did  in  confusion ;  and  being 
presently  summoned,  was  ordered  to  kneel,  and  deliver  himself  to  the 
keeper  of  the  black  rod  as  his  prisoner,  until  he  had  cleared  himself  of 
the  crimes  charged  upon  him  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  offered  to 
speak,  but  was  dismissed  unheard,  and,  having  been  commanded  to  deliver 
up  his  sword,  left  the  House  in  custody,  "  no  man  capping  to  him  before 
whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  England  would  have  stood  discovered.'* 

Blowing  up  the  House. — ^When  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  was 
impeached  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the  charges  of  high  treason  against 
him  included  not  only  his  conduct  in  promoting  the  King's  levy  of  ahip« 
money,  and  similar  acts  of  arbitrary  power,  but  also  his  refusing,  when 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  a  former  Parliament  (1629),  to  comply  with  its 
wish  by  reading  a  remonstrance  against  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  &c. 
Many  members  spoke  strongly  on  this  subject.  (Their  remarks  are  summed 
up  in  "  Sir  John  Northcote's  Note  Book,"  1640.)  Mr.  Whitelocke  urged 
that  when  Finch  was  in  the  chair  he  left  it  against  the  word  of  the  House, 
and  refused  to  move  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
such  conduct,  looking  to  its  consequences,  was  treason.  Mr.  Peard  also 
took  the  same  view,  and  enforced  it  by  saying,  "  If  the  Speaker  will  be 
silent,  we  are  dumb.  That  is  blowing  up  tlie  House  tcithout  gunpowder. 
To  have  an  idle  Parliament  was  to  have  no  Parliament  at  aU."  Finch, 
however,  escaped  the  fate  of  Strafford,  which  seemed  impending  over  him, 
by  making  a  hurried  depariure  for  Holland,  after  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  (Dec.  21, 1640). 

The  Commons  Ordering  a  Speech  to  be  Burnt. — ^Lord  Digby 
having  printed  his  speech  on  the  bill  for  Straffonl's  attainder,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  made  their 
report  on  the  13th  June,  1641.  The  House  thereui)on  resolved :  **  That 
MO  member  of  this  House  shall  g^ve  a  copy,  or  publish  in  print  anything 
that  he  shall  speak  here,  without  leave  of  the  House ;"  and  declared  that 
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Lord  Digbj's  speeeli  was  untme,  and  scandalons  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  HovLse ;  and  ordered  it  to  he  hnmt,  which  was  done,  as  usual,  hy  the 
conimon  hanirman* 

A  CodiTeiiiMit  Elevation. — My  Lord  Dighy  (says  Selden)  having 
BpfAem,  something  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  which  they  would  have 
questioned  him,  was  presently  called  to  the  Upper  House.  "  He  did  by 
the  Parliament  as  an  ape  when  he  hath  done  some  waggery :  his  master 
s{nes  him,  and  he  looks  for  his  whip ;  but  before  he  can  come  at  him,  whip, 
says  he,  to  the  top  of  the  house." 

Sxeroisa  of  tlM  Power  of  Life  and  Death. — Lord  Digb/s 
speech  on  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  having  been  condemned  by  order  of 
the.  House  of  Commons,  does  not  apjiear  in  the  "  Speeches  and  Passages 
of  this  Great  and  Happy  Parliament,"  printed  in  1641.  It  is  given, 
however,  in  a  reprint  of  that  collection  which  was  issued  in  1656.  The 
attempt  to  suppress  such  an  address  shows  how  intolerant  was  Parliament 
at  this  time  of  anything  against  the  feeling  of  the  powerful  majority. 
The  following  were  among  the  principal  passages  of  the  speech :  '*  Some 
(I  thank  them  for  their  plain  dealing)  have  been  so  free  as  to  tell  me  that 
I  suffered  much  by  the  backwardness  I  have  shown  in  this  bill  of 
attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  against  whom  I  had  been  formerly  so 
keen,  so  active.  Truly,  Sir,  I  am  still  the  same  in  my  opinions  and  affec- 
tions, as  unto  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  I  confidently  believe  him  the  most 
dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable  to  free  subjects,  that  can  bo 
charactered.  I  believe  his  practices  in  themselves  as  high,  as  tyrannical, 
as  any  subject  ever  ventured  on,  and  the  malignity  of  thom  hugely  aggra- 
vated by  those  rare  abilities  of  his,  whereof  Grod  hath  given  him  the  use, 
but  the  Devil  the  application.  In  a  word,  I  believe  him  still  that  grand 
apostate  to  the  commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  it  in 
this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other.  And  yet  let  me  tell  you, 
Master  Speaker,  my  hand  must  not  be  to  that  dispatch.  I  protest,  as  my 
conscience  stands  informed,  I  had  rather  it  were  off."  He  wont  on  to 
argue  that  the  House  were  formerly  in  the  position  of  prosecutors  against 
the  earl,  but  should  remember  they  were  now  acting  as  judges,  and  the 
fervour  commendable  in  the  former  case  would  be  **  misbecoming  "  in  tho 
latter.  After  finding  fault  with  Sir  Henry  Vane's  evidence  on  tho 
principal  point  against  Strafford,  that  he  advised  the  King  to  employ  the 
army  of  Ireland  to  reduce  England,  the  speaker  continued :  "  Had  this  of 
the  Irish  army  been  proved,  it  would  have  diffused  a  complexion  of 
treason  over  all ;  it  would  have  been  a  with  indeed,  to  bind  all  those  other 
scattered  and  lesser  branches,  as  it  wore,  into  a  faggot  of  treason.  I  do 
not  say  but  the  rest  may  represent  him  as  a  man  worthy  to  die,  and 
perhaps  worthier  than  many  a  traitor.  I  do  not  say  but  they  may  justly 
direct  us  to  enact  that  they  shall  be  treason  for  the  future.  But  God  keep 
me  from  giving  judgment  of  death  on  any  man,  and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent 
posterity,  upon  a  law  made  d  posteriori.  Let  the  mark  be  set  on  the  door 
where  the  plague  is,  and  then,  let  him  that  will  enter,  die.  .  .  Let 
me  conclude  in  saying  that  unto  you  all  which  I  have  thoroughly  incul- 
eated  to  mine  own  conscience  upon  this  occasion.    Let  every  maai  Ik^  \^ 
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hand  upon  liis  heart,  and  sadly  consider  what  we  are  going  to  do,  with  a 
hreath'^ithor  justice  or  murther ;  justice  on  the  one  side,  or  mnrther 
heightened  and  aggravated  to  its  supremest  extent.  The  danger  being  so 
great,  and  the  case  so  doubtful  that  I  see  the  best  lawyers  in  diametrall 
opposition  concerning  it,  let  every  man  wipe  his  heart,  as  he  does  his  eyes 
when  he  would  judge  of  a  nice  and  subtle  object.  The  eye,  if  it  be 
pretincted  with  any  other  colour,  is  vitiated  in  its  discerning.  Let  ns  take 
heed  of  a  blood-shotten  eye  of  Judgment." 

A  Sepresentation  of  Grievanoes. — ^Digby's  speech  just  quoted 
separated  him  from  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  to  which  he 
had  previously  been  attached.  But  other  of  his  speeches  show  zeal  and  ability 
equal  to  those  of  any  of  his  associates  in  the  early  days  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  Noyember,  1640,  he  addressed  the  House  on  the  upper- 
most subject  of  grievances,  explaining  that  Dorsetshire  (the  county  he  sat 
for)  had  not,  like  other  counties,  formally  petitioned  the  House,  having  left 
it  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  deliver  its  representation  by  word  of 
mouth,  which  he  proceeded  to  do.  "  But  alas,  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  con- 
tinued, "particular  lamentations  are  hardly  distinguishable  in  xmiversal 
groans.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hath  been  a  metaphor  frequent  in  Parliament, 
and,  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  was  made  use  of  in  the  Lord  Keeper's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  last,  that  what  moneys  kings  raised  from 
their  subjects,  they  were  but  as  vapours  drawn  up  from  the  earth  by  the 
sun,  to  be  distilled  upon  it  again  in  fructifying  showers.  The  comparison, 
Mr.  Speaker,  hath  held  of  late  years  in  this  kingdom  too  unluckily.  What 
hath  been  raised  from  the  subject  by  those  violent  attractions  hath  been 
formed,  it  is  true,  into  clouds,  but  how  ?  To  darken  the  sun's  own  lustre, 
and  hath  fallen  again  upon  the  land  only  in  hailstones  and  mildews,  to 
batter  and  prostrate  still  more  and  more  our  liberties ;  to  blast  and  wither 
our  affections,  had  not  the  latter  of  these  been  still  kept  alive  by  our 
King's  own  personal  virtues,  which  will  ever  preserve  him,  in  spite  of  all 
ill  counsellors,  a  sacred  object  both  of  our  admiration  and  loves." 

A  Eumoroiui  Znoident  on  a  Grave  Ocoasion. — ^The  Great 
Remonstrance  lay  engrossed  on  the  table  of  the  house  on  Monday,  the 
22nd  of  November,  1641,  waiting  the  final  vote.  Mr.  John  Digby, 
member  for  Milbom  Port,  came  into  the  house,  and  getting  upon  the 
ladder  that  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house,  by  which  members  usually 
went  up  to  the  seats  under  the  gallery,  sat  still  upon  it.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Speaker  Lenthal  caUed  out  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  take  his  place,  and 
not  sit  upon  the  said  ladder  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged ;  "  at  which," 
says  the  narrator,  "  many  of  the  House  laughed." 

The  Great  Remonstance. — ^Hardly  (writes  Forster)  had  announce- 
ment been  made  of  the  division  which  carried  the  Grand  Remonstrance  by 
a  majority  of  eleven  votes  (November  22nd,  1641),  when  one  more 
strenuous  effort  was  made  to  have  it  addressed  to  the  King.  Several 
members  opposed  the  printing  of  the  declaration,  and  desired  to  enter 
their  protest.  About  one  o'clock  of  the  morning,  Mr.  George  Palmer,  a 
lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  stood  up.  He  should  not  be  satisfied,  he 
said,  for  himself  or  those  around  him,  unless  a  day  were  at  once  appointed 
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for  discnsaon  of  whether  the  right  to  protest  did  not  exist  in  that  House ; 
and»  meanwhile,  he  would  move  that  the  Clerk  should  now  enter  the 
names  of  all  those  whose  claim  to  protest  would  then  have  to  be  deter- 
termined.  At  these  words  the  excitement  broke  out  afresh ;  loud  cries  of 
"  All !  All!**  burst  from  every  side  where  any  of  Hyde's  party  sat ;  and 
Palmer,  carried  beyond  his  first  intention  by  the  passion  of  the  moment, 
cried  out,  unexpectedly,  that  he  did  for  himself  then  and  there  protest,  for 
JriniiiAlf  and  all  the  rest — "  of  his  mind,"  he  afterwards  declared  that  he 
meant  to  haxe  added,  but  for  the  storm  wluch  suddenly  arose.  The  word 
AU!  had  fidlen  Hke  a  lighted  match  upon  gunpowder.  It  was  taken  up 
and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  an  exasperation  bordering  on 
frenzy;  and  to  those  who  in  after  years  recalled  the  scene,  under  that 
sudden  glare  of  excitement,  after  a  sitting  of  fifteen  hours — ^the  worn-out, 
weary  assemblage;  the  ill-lighted,  dreary  chamber ;  the  hour  sounding  one 
after  midnight;  confused,  loud  cries  breaking  forth  unexpectedly,  and 
startling  gestures  of  yiolence  accompanying  them — ^it  presented  itself  to 
the  memory  as  a  very  YaUey  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  "  All  I  all  1 "  says 
D'Ewes,  was  cried  from  side  to  side ;  some  wayed  their  hats  over  their 
heads,  and  other  took  their  swords  in  their  scabbards  out  of  their 
belts,  and  held  them  by  the  pommels  in  their  hands,  setting  the  lower 
part  on  the  ground ;  so,  if  God  had  not  prevented  it,  there  was  very  g^reat 
danger  that  mischief  might  have  been  done.  Those  who  cried  "All! 
all !  **  and  acted  in  the  way  described,  were  of  the  number  against  the 
Remonstrance.  Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Philip  Warwick,  the  member  for 
Radnor,  who  bethought  himself  of  a  brief  Scriptural  comparison  from 
the  wars  of  Saul  and  David  (2  Samuel  iL  12 — 16).  He  thought  of  what 
Abner  said  to  Joab,  and  Joab  to  Abner,  when  they  met  on  either  side  of 
the  Pool  of  Gibeon;  and  how,  having  arisen  at  the  bidding  of  their 
leaders  to  make  trial  of  prowess,  their  young  men  caught  every  one  his 
fellow  by  the  head,  and  thrust  his  sword  in  his  fellow's  side,  and  so  fell 
down  together;  a  result  (as  Warwick  afterwards  wrote)  which  might 
have  followed,  had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden, 
by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it. 

*'  Pull  the  Bognes  out  by  the  Ears !  "—On  the  3rd  of  January, 
1G12,  the  Attorney-General  (Herbert)  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  procure  the  surrender  of  one  member  of  that  house 
and  five  members  of  the  Commons,  whom  he  accused  in  the  King's  name 
of  sundry  offences.  A  King's  serjeant-at-arms  delivered  a  similar  message 
to  the  Commons,  which  replied,  through  a  deputation  to  his  Majesty,  that 
the  matter  should  be  considered,  and  the  accused  would  be  ready  to  answer 
any  legal  charge.  A  long  and  very  warm  debate  passed  in  the  royal 
chamber  on  the  night  of  this  attempt,  the  Queen  taking  prominent  part 
therein ;  and  it  ended  (according  to  an  account  left  by  Sir  W.  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk) in  the  settled  resolve  that  Charles  would  himself  demand  the  members 
next  morning.  But  his  heart  failed  him  when  the  morning  came.  He  went 
to  the  Queen's  apartments  early,  and,  finding  Lady  Carlisle  with  her,  took 
her  Majesty  into  her  closet,  and  there  having  put  to  her  all  the  hazards 
ol  the  attempt,  and  all  its  possible  consequences,  declared  that  he  must 
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abandon  it.  Whereat  the  Qneen,  no  longer  able  to  contain  her  paseion,  is 
said  to  have  violently  burst  out,  "  Allez,  poltron  I  Qo,  pull  these  rogues 
out  hj  the  ears,  ouneme  revoyez  jamaU  !'* 

The   Attempt  to  Arrest  the   Five   Members. — ^The  most 
dramatic  incident  that  ever  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
most  important  in  its  consequences,  was  the  attempt  of  Charles  L  in 
person  to  arrest  the  leading  popular  members  of  the  assembly.    Pym, 
Hampden,  Hazlerig,  Hollis,  and  Strode  were  the  five  whom  he  had 
determined  to  secure.    With  an  armed  company  numbering  some  two  or 
three  hundred  officers  and  soldiers,  attended  by  his  nephew  Charles,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  several  members  of  the  court,  the  King  marched 
from  Whitehall  to  Westminster  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of   January, 
1642.    The  House  gained  word  of  his  coming  from  one  who  had  passed 
the  crowd,  and  a  lady  of  the  court  (Lady  Carlisle)  also  sent  a  hasty 
message  to  put  Pym  on  his  guard.    It  was  resolved  that  the  five  members, 
who  had  been  impeached  by  the  King's  Serjeant  on  the  previous  day, 
should  "  depart  forthwith,  to  avoid  combustion  in  the  house.''    Four  left 
immediately,  but  Strode  insisted  on  staying  to  face  the  King,  until  he  was 
forced  from  the  house  by  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Earle,  just  as  Charles 
was  entering  Palace   Yard.     A  lane  was  made  by  the  courtiers  as 
the  King  advanced  through  Westminster  Hall  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Commons,  and  some  of  his  armed  party  pressed  forward  and  thrust  away  the 
doorkeepers,  but  were  commanded  by  Charles  to  refrain  from  entering 
**  ux>on  their  lives."    A  knock  was  given,  and  the  door  was  ox>ened  at  once, 
the  King  passing  in  accompanied  by  his  nephew  alone.    He  advanced, 
uncovered,  toward  the  chair,  glancing  eagerly  at  the  place  where  Pym  was 
accustomed  to  sit,  but  not  seeing  him,  approached  Speaker  Lenthal  and 
said,  "  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  borrow  your  chair  a  little." 
The  Speaker  left,  and  the  King  entered  it,  again  looking  eagerly  around, 
while  the  members  stood  uncovered  before  him.    The  silence  was'painfnl ; 
the  King  broke  it  at  length,  in  slow  utterances.    Bushworth,  a  clerk  at 
the  table,  appears  almost  alone  to  have  kept  his  composure,  coolly  noting 
down  **  in  character "  the  King's  words,  of  which  Charles  asked  him  the 
same  evening  to  give  an  exact  transcript.    "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  this  occasion  of  coming  unto  you.    Yesterday  I  sent  a  serjeant- 
at-arms,  upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that,  by  my 
command,    were   accused   of  high   treason,    whereunto   I   did   expect 
obedience,  and  not  a  message;  and  I  must  declare  unto  you  here,  that 
albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your 
privileges,  to  maintain  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  than  I  shall 
be,  yet  you  must  know  that  in  cases  of  treason  no  person  hath  a  privilege. 
And  therefore  I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  those  persons  that  were 
accused  are  here ;  for  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  so  long  as  these 
persons  that  I  have  accused,  for  no  slight  crime  but  for  treason,  are  here, 
I  cannot  expect  that  this  House  will  be  in  the  right  way  that  I  do  heartily 
wish  it ;  therefore  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  must  have  them  whereso- 
ever I  find  them."    He  again  looked  about  him,  and  called  Mr.  Pym  by 
name.    No  answer  being  made,  he  turned  to  the  Speaker,  and  required  to 
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know  whether  anj  of  the  persons  he  had  named  were  in  the  honse. 
Lentlud  answered,  kneeling,  **  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  neither 
eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place  but  as  the  Honse  is  pleased 
to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am  here ;  and  humbly  beg  your  Majesty's 
pudon  that  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  than  this  to  what  your  Majesty 
is  pleased  to  demand  of  me."  "  Well,"  said  the  King  at  last, "  since  I  see 
aQ  the  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  from  you  that  you  will  send  them  unto 
me  as  soon  as  they  return  hither."  Apparently  impressed  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  House,  he  added  something  more  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  nerer  intended  any  force,  but  to  proceed  against  the  members  in 
a  leg^  and  ftax  way,  concluding,  "  I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  but  teU  you 
I  do  expect,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  house,  you  will  scud  them  to  me, 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them."  He  then  retired, 
"pulling  off  his  hat  till  he  came  to  the  door,"  the  members  scowling 
at  him  and  audibly  muttering  **  Frivilege  I  privilege  I "  The  House 
adjourned  itself  immediately  the  King  had  left. 

A  Chdlaat  Crontribution. — Mr.  Henry  Killegrew,  of  Cornwall, 
member  for  West  Looe,  a  stanch  Royalist,  on  being  invited,  with  the  other 
members,  to  offer  a  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  an  army  for  the 
Parliament,  stood  up  and  answered  he  would  provide  a  good  horse,  and  a 
good  sword,  and  a  g^ood  buff  coat,  and  then  he  would  find  a  good  cause ; 
"which  for  that  time,"  says  Clarendon,  "  only  raised  laughter,  though  they 
knew  well  what  cause  he  thought  good,  which  he  had  never  dissembled." 

XmpmdeiiCe. — Selden  says :  '*  The  King  calling  his  friends  from  the 
Parliament,  because  he  had  use  of  them  at  Oxford,  is  as  if  a  man  should 
have  use  of  a  little  piece  of  wood,  and  he  runs  down  into  the  cellar  and 
takes  the  spigott:  in  the  meantime  all  the  beer  runs  about  the  house. 
When  his  friends  are  absent  the  King  will  be  lost." 

Altering  the  Lord's  Prayer. -^  Isaac  Disraeli  mentions  that 
"there  was  a  most  bloody-minded  'maker  of  washing-balls,'  as  one  John 
Durant  is  described,  appointed  a  lecturer  by  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  Hump),  who  always  left  out  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *  As  wo  forgive 
them  that  trespass  agtdnst  us,'  and  substituted,  '  Lord,  since  thou  hast 
now  drawn  out  thy  sword,  let  it  not  be  sheathed  again  till  it  be  glutted  in 
the  blood  of  the  malignants.' " 

Peers  Sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. — By  the  Act  passed 
in  March,  1648,  for  abolishing  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  declared, 
"  That  such  Lords  as  have  demeaned  themselves  with  honour,  courage, 
and  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  their  posterity  who  shall  continue 
so,  shall  not  bo  excluded  from  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  but  shall 
be  admitted  thereunto,  and  have  their  free  vote  in  Parliament,  if  they  shall 
be  thereunto  elected,  as  other  persons  of  interest,  elected  and  qualified  there- 
unto, ought  to  have."  Li  consequence  hereof  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  April,  1649,  as  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Berks ;  as  did  also,  in  the  same  year,  W.  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
as  a  burgess  for  Lynne,  and  Edward  Lord  Howard  of  Escrike,  as  a 
citizen  for  Carlisle.  These  were  the  only  peers  that  were  elected  members 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons. — Parliamentary  History. 
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The  ^Tirst  Seform  in  Parliament. — A.  House  of  Oommoiui 
(writes  Macanlaj)  **  was  a  necessary  part  of  Cromwell's  new  polity.  In 
constituting  this  body,  tlie  Protector  showed  a  wisdom  and  a  public  spirit 
which  were  not  duly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  The  vices  of  the 
old  representatire  system,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  as  they  after- 
wards became,  had  already  been  remarked  by  far-sighted  men.  Cromwell 
reformed  that  system  on  the  same  principles  on  which  Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  later,  attempted  to  reform  it,  and  on  which  it  was  at 
length  reformed  in  our  own  times.  To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a 
less  easy  task.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs  of 
illustrious  families  scats  in  his  new  senate.  They  conceived  that  they 
could  not  accept  a  nomination  to  an  upstart  assembly  without  renouncing 
their  birthright  and  betraying  their  order.  The  Protector  was,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  filling  his  Upper  House  with  new  men  who,  during 
the  late  stirring  times,  had  made  themselves  conspicuous.  This  was  the 
least  happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all  parties.  The  Levellers 
were  angry  with  him  for  instituting  a  privileged  class.  The  multitude, 
which  felt  respect  and  fondness  for  the  great  historicid  names  of  the  land, 
laughed  without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords  in  which  lucky  draymen  and 
shoemakers  were  seated,  to  which  few  of  the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and 
from  which  almost  all  those  old  nobles  who  were  invited  turned  disdainfully 
away.  .  .  The  first  House  of  Commons  which  the  x>eople  elected  l^ 
his  command  questioned  his  authority,  and  was  dissolved  without  having 
passed  a  single  Act.  His  second  House  of  Commons,  though  it  recog^msed 
him  as  Protector,  and  would  gladly  have  made  him  King,  obstinately 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  new  Lords.  He  had  no  course  left  but  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament.  *  Grod,'  he  exclaimed,  at  parting,  *  be  judge 
between  you  and  me  ! ' " 

Power  of  Parliament  to  Convene  itself. — By  a  statute, 
16  Car.  I.  c.  1,  it  was  enacted  that,  if  the  King  neglected  to  call  a 
Parliament  for  three  years,  the  Peers  might  assemble  and  issue  out  writs 
for  choosing  one ;  and,  in  case  of  neglect  of  the  Peers,  the  constituents 
might  meet  and  elect  one  themselves.  But  this,  if  ever  put  in  practice, 
would  have  been  liable  to  several  inconveniences ;  and  the  Act  iteelf  was 
esteemed  so  highly  detrimental  and  injurious  to  the  royal  prerogative  that 
it  was  repealed  by  statute  16  Car.  11.  c.  1.  .  .  .  The  Convention 
Parliament,  which  restored  King  Charles  II.,  met  above  a  month  before 
his  return :  the  Lords  by  their  own  authority,  and  the  Commons  in 
pursuance  of  writs  issued  in  the  names  of  the  keex>ers  of  the  liberty  of 
England  by  authority  of  Parliament.  The  said  Parliament  sat  till  the 
29th  of  December,  full  seven  months  after  the  Restoration,  and  enacted 
many  laws,  several  of  which  are  still  in  force.  But  this  was  for  the 
necessity  of  the  King,  which  supersedes  all  law;  for  if  they  had  not 
so  met,  it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  kingdom  should  have  been 
settled  in  peace.  And  the  first  thing  done  after  the  King's  return  was  to 
pass  an  Act  declaring  this  to  be  a  good  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
defect  of  the  King's  writs.  It  was  at  that  time  a  great  doubt  among  the 
lawyers  wliether  even  this  healing  Act  made  it  a  g^ood  Parliament,  and 
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bfild  hj  rerj  nuiiiy  in  the  negatiye,  though  it  seems  to  haye  been  too  nice 
ft  seniple.  And  yet,  ont  of  abundant  caution,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
eonfirm  its  Acts  in  the  next  Parliament,  by  statute  13  Car.  11.  c.  7  and 
e.  14. — BlacksUm^9  Commentaries, 

"Bisfloliition''  or  "Intermption?"— Pepys  writes:  Jan,  ^th, 
1^9 — 60.  W.  Simons  told  me  how  his  uncle  Scobell  (Clerk  to  the  House 
of  Commons)  was  on  Saturday  last  called  to  the  bar,  for  entering  in  the 
Jonmal  of  the  House,  for  the  year  1653,  these  words :  "  This  day  his 
Excellence  the  Lord  G^romwell  dissolved  this  House,"  which  words  the 
Parliament  Toted  a  forgery,  and  demanded  of  him  how  they  came  to  bo 
entered.  He  said  that  they  were  his  own  handwriting,  and  that  ho  did 
it  by  righta  of  his  office,  and  the  practice  of  his  predecessor ;  and  that  the 
intent  of  the  practice  was  to  let  posterity  know  how  such  and  such  a  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  whether  by  command  of  the  King  or  by  their  own 
neglect,  as  the  last  House  of  Lords  was ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  had  said 
and  writ  that  it  was  dissolved  by  his  ExceUence  the  Lord  G. ;  and  that  for 
the  word  dissolved,  he  never  at  the  time  did  hear  of  any  otnor  term ;  and 
desired  pardon  if  he  would  not  dare  to  make  a  word  himself  what  it  was 
six  years  after,  before  they  came  themselves  to  call  it  an  interruption; 
that  they  were  so  little  satisfied  with  this  answer,  that  they  did  chuse  a 
committee  to  report  to  the  House  whether  this  crime  of  Mr.  Scobell's  did 
come  within  the  Act  of  Indemnity  or  no. 

8caaidal<m8  Scenes. — December  19th,  1666.  I  up  to  the  Lords' 
House  to  enquire  for  my  Lord  Bellasses ;  and  there  hear  how,  at  a  con- 
ference this  morning  between  the  two  Houses  about  the  business  of  the 
Canary  Company,  my  Lord  Buckingham  leaning  rudely  over  my  Lord 
Marquis  Dorchester,  my  Lord  Dorchester  removed  his  elbow.  Duke  of 
Buckingham  asked  whether  he  was  uneasy ;  Dorchester  replied,  yes,  and 
that  ho  durst  not  do  this  anywhere  else;  Buckingham  replied,  yes  he 
would,  and  that  he  was  a  better  man  than  himself ;  Dorchester  said  that 
lie  lyed.  With  this,  Buckingham  struck  off  his  hat,  and  took  him  by  his 
periwigg  and  pulled  it  aside,  and  held  him.  My  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
others  interposed,  and  upon  coming  into  the  House  the  Lords  did  order 
them  both  to  the  Tower,  whither  they  are  to  go  this  afternoon.  This 
day's  work  will  bring  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  350L  .  .  Sir  R. 
Ford  did  make  me  understand  how  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  beast  not 
to  be  understood,  it  being  impossible  to  know  beforehand  the  success 
almost  of  any  small  plain  thing,  there  being  so  many  to  think  and  speak 
to  any  business,  and  they  of  so  uncertain  minds,  and  interests,  and 
passions.  He  did  tell  me,  and  so  did  Sir  W.  Batten,  how  Sir  Allen 
Brodericke  and  Sir  Allen  Apsloy  did  come  drunk  the  other  day  into  the 
House,  and  did  both  speak  for  half  an  hour,  together,  and  coidd  not  be 
either  laughed,  or  pulled,  or  bid  to  sit  down  and  hold  their  peace,  to  the 
great  contempt  of  the  King's  servants  and  cause ;  which  I  am  grieved  at 
with  all  my  heart. — Und, 

A  Whip  liy  the  Coxat.— December  Stk,  1666.  The  groat  Proviso 
passed  the  House  of  Parliament  yesterday,  which  makes  the  King  and 
court  mad,  the  King  having  given  order  to  my  Lord  Chambetlain.  \a  ^u^ 
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to  the  plaj-honses  and  brothels,  to  bid  all  the  Parliament-men  that  were 
there  to  go  to  the  Parliament  presently.  This  is  true,  it  seems ;  but  it 
was  carried  against  the  conrt  by  thirty  or  forty  voices.  It  is  a  proviso  to 
the  Poll  Bill,  that  there  shall  be  a  committee  of  nine  persons  that  shall 
have  the  inspection  upon  oath,  and  power  of  giving  others,  of  all  the 
accounts  of  the  money  given  and  spent  for  this  warr.  This  hath  a  most 
sad  face,  and  will  breed  very  ill  blood. — Ibid. 

Farliament  **  Fooled  "  by  Charles  ZI. — ^Pepys  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  cavalier  treatment  of  a  Parliament  by  this  sovereign :— 
"  July  26th,  1667.    I  demanded  of  Sir  B.  Ford  and  the  rest,  what  passed 
to-day  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament :  who  told  me  that,  contrary  to  all 
expectation  by  the  King  that  there  would  be  but  a  thin  meeting,  there  met 
above  three  hundred  this  first  day,  and  all  the  discontented  party ;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  House  seems  to  be  no  other  almost.    The  Speaker  told 
them,  as  soon  as  they  were  sat,  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  King  to  let  them 
know  he  was  hindered  by  some  important  business  to  come  to  them  and  speak 
to  them,  as  he  intended ;  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  moTo  that  they 
would  adjourn  themseves  till  Monday  next  (it  being  very  plain  to  all  the 
House  that  he  expects  to  hear  by  that  time  of  the  sealing  of  the  Peace, 
which  by  letters,  it  seems,  from  my  Lord  Hollis  was  to  be  sealed  the  last 
Sunday).    But  before  they  would  come  to  the  question  whether  they 
would  adjourn.  Sir  Thomas  Tomkins  steps  up  and  tells  them  that  all  the 
country  is  grieved  at  this  new-raised  standing  army;  and  that  they 
thought  themselves  safe  enough  in  their  trayn-bands ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  desired  the  King  might  be  moved  to  disband  them."    A  vote  to  this 
effect  being  passed,  the  House  adjourned.    Four  days  afterwards  Pepys 
writes :  "  Presently  comes  down  the  House  of  Commons  (in  Westminster 
Hall),  the  King  having  made  a  very  short  and  no  pleasing  speech  to  them 
at  all,  not  at  all  giving  them  thanks  for  their  readiness  to  come  up  to 
town  at  this  busy  time ;  but  told  them  that  he  did  think  ho  should  have 
had  occasion  for  them,  but  had  none,  and  therefore  did  dismiss  them  to 
look  after  their  own  occasions  till  October;  and  that  he  did  wonder  any 
should  offer  to  bring  in  a  suspicion  that  he  intended  to  role  by  an  army, 
or  otherwise  than  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  he  promised  them  he 
would  do ;  and  so  bade  them  go  home  and  settle  the  minds  of  the  country 
in  that  particular ;  and  only  added,  that  he  had  made  a  peace  which  he 
did  believe  they  would  find  reasonable,  and  a  good  peace,  but  did  give 
them  none  of  the  particulars  thereof.    Thus  they  are  dismissed  again,  to 
their  general  great  distaste  *(I  believe  the  greatest  that  ever  Parliament 
was)  to  see  themselves  so  fooled,  and  the  nation  in  certain  condition  of 
ruin,  while  the  King,  they  see,  is  only  governed  by  his  lust,  and  women 
and  rogues  about  him.    The  Speaker^  they  found,  was  kept  from  coming 
in  the  morning  to  the  House  on  purpose,  till  after  the  King  was  come  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  fear  they  should  be  doing  anything  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  further  dissatisfaction  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers." 

Zntoleranoe  in  the  Eoiuie  of  Commons. — February  10th,  1667- 
68.  To  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  hall  mighty  full :  and,  among  other 
things,  the  House  begins  to  sit  to-day,  and  the  King  came.    Bat  before 
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the  ling's  commg  the  House  of  Commons  met ;  and,  npon  information 
giYito  them  of  a  bOl  intended  to  be  brought  in,  as  common  report  said,  for 
Comprehension,  they  did  mightily  and  generally  inveigh  against  it ;  and 
did  Tote  that  the  King  shonld  be  desired  by  the  House  (and  the  message 
deliyered  by  the  Privy  Counsellors  of  the  House)  that  the  laws  against 
breakers  of  the  Act  for  Uniformity  should  be  put  in  execution :  and  it 
was  moved  in  the  House  that  if  any  people  had  a  mind  to  bring  any  new 
laws  into  the  House  about  religion,  they  might  come  as  a  proposer  of  new 
laws  did  in  Athens,  with  ropes  about  their  necks. — Pepys. 

Vvmber  and  Payment  of  "Miemberu,— March  30th,  1668.  At 
dinner  we  had  a  great  deal  of  good  discourse  about  Parliament;  their 
number  being  uncertain,  and  always  at  the  will  of  the  King  to  increase 
as  he  saw  reason  to  erect  a  new  borough.  But  all  concluded  that  the  bane 
of  the  Parliament  hath  been  the  leaving  off  the  old  custom  of  the  places 
allowing  wages  to  those  that  served  them  in  Parliament,  by  which  they 
chose  men  that  understood  their  business  and  would  attend  to  it,  and  they 
eould  expect  an  account  from ;  which  now  they  cannot :  and  so  the  Parlia- 
ment  is  become  a  company  of  men  unable  to  give  accoimt  for  the  interest 
of  the  place  they  serve  for. — Ibid, 

'*  Our  Masters  at  Westminster/'— ^i^rtZ  22.nd,  1668.  "  From 
the  Privy  stairs,"  writes  Pepys,  **  to  Westminster  Hall ;  and  taking  water. 
The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  in  the  new  buildings ;  and  the 
Duke  of  York  called  to  me  whither  I  was  going.  And  I  answered  aloud, 
'To  wait  on  our  masters  at  Westminster;'  at  which  he  and  aU  the 
company  laughed;  but  I  was  sorry  and  troubled  for  it  afterwards,  for 
fear  any  Parliament«man  should  have  been  there ;  and  it  will  be  a  caution 
to  me  for  the  time  to  come." 

Kolding  the  Pnrse-strings.— 4priZ  30/^,  1668.  The  Parliament 
several  months  upon  an  Act  for  300,0002.,  but  cannot  or  will  not  agree 
upon  it,  but  do  keep  it  back,  in  spite  of  the  King's  desires  to  hasten  it, 
till  they  can  obtain  what  they  have  a  mind  in  revenge  upon  some  men  for 
the  late  ill  managements ;  and  he  is  forced  to  submit  to  what  they  please, 
knowing  that  without  it  he  shall  have  no  money ;  and  they  as  well  that 
if  they  give  the  money  tlio  King  will  suffer  them  to  do  little  more. — 
Ibid. 

Presence  of  the  Bling  at  Debate. — It  was  a  frequent  practice 
with  Charles  II.  to  attend  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  he  did 
so  even  when  his  own  speech  from  the  throne  was  being  taken  into  con* 
sideration.  '*  It  was  as  good  as  a  play,"  he  said  on  one  occasion.  Bishop 
Burnet,  writing  of  1669,  thus  alludes  to  the  King's  practice :  "  To  prevent 
all  trouble  from  the  Lords,  the  King  was  advised  to  go  and  be  present  at 
all  their  debates.  Lord  Lauderdale  valued  himself  to  me  on  this  advice, 
which  he  said  he  gave.  At  first  the  King  sat  decently  on  the  throne, 
though  even  this  was  a  great  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  debate ;  which 
had  some  effect  for  a  while ;  though  afterwards  many  of  the  lords  seemed 
to  speak  with  more  boldness,  because  they  said  one  heard  it  to  whom  they 
had  no  other  access  but  in  that  place,  and  they  took  the  more  liberty 
because  what  they  said  could  not  be  reported  wrong.    The  King,  who 
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was  often  weary  of  time  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  round  the  day, 
liked  the  going  to  the  House  as  a  pleasant  diyersion.  So  he  went  con- 
stantly, and  he  quickly  left  the  throne  and  stood  by  the  fire,  which  drew  a 
crowd  about  him,  that  broke  all  the  decency  of  that  House.  For  before 
that  time  every  lord  sat  regularly  in  his  place,  but  the  King's  coming 
broke  the  order  of  their  sittings  as  became  senators.  The  King's  going 
thither  had  a  much  worse  effect.  Thus  he  became  a  common  solicitor,  not 
only  in  public  affairs,  but  even  in  private  matters  of  justice.  He  would 
in  a  little  time  have  gone  round  the  house  and  spoken  to  every  roan  that 
he  thought  worth  speaking  to,  and  he  was  apt  to  do  that  npon  the  solici- 
tation of  any  of  the  ladies  in  favour,  or  of  any  that  had  credit." 

Origin  of  the  *'  Cabinet." — Few  things  in  our  history  are  more 
curious  than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now  possessed  by  the 
Cabinet.  From  an  early  period  the  Kings  of  England  had  been  assisted 
by  a  Privy  Council,  to  which  the  law  assigned  many  important  functions 
and  duties.  During  several  centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the  gravest 
and  most  delicate  affairs.  But  by  degrees  its  character  changed:  it 
became  too  large  for  despatch  and  secresy ;  the  rank  of  privy  councillor 
was  often  bestowed  as  an  honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing 
was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was  never  asked ;  the  sovereign,  on  the 
most  important  occasions,  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading 
ministers.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early 
pointed  out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sagacity ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  interior  council  began  to  attract 
general  notice.  During  many  years  old-fashioned  politicians  continued  to 
regard  the  Cabinet  as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board ;  neverthe- 
less, it  constantly  became  more  and  more  important.  It  at  length  drew 
to  itself  the  chief  executive  power,  and  has  now  been  regarded,  during 
several  generations,  as  an  essential  part  of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law ;  the  names  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never  officially  announced 
to  the  public ;  no  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and  resolutions,  nor  has 
its  existence  ever  been  recognised  by  any  Act  of  Parliament. — Maeaulay'9 
"  History." 

The  "Cabal." — During  some  years  the  word  Cabal  was  populariy 
used  as  synonymous  with  Cabinet.  But  it  happened  by  a  whimsioal 
coincidence  that,  in  1671,  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons  the  initial 
letters  of  whose  names  made  up  the  word  cabal — Clifford,  Arlingfton, 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  These  ministers  were,  therefore, 
emphatically  called  the  "  cabal ; "  and  they  soon  made  that  appellation  so 
infamous  that  it  has  never  since  their  time  been  used  except  as  a  term  of 
reproach.— J6t<£.* 

*  Aa  here  intimated,  the  word  did  not  originate  at  this  period.  Butler,  in 
"  Hudibras,**  written  some  years  before,  has  the  lines — 

'*  Set  np  committees  of  cabals 
To  pack  designs  without  the  waUs,*' 
and  earlier  instances  may  be  found. 
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"Ca1ii2i«t  Coiinoil"  or  '' Ministry.''— In  January,  1711,  a 
debate  arose  in  the  Honae  of  Lords  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  it  was 
resolTed  to  present  an  address  to  the  Queen  for  some  papers,  the  House 
then  adjooming  dazing  pleasure.  The  address  was  carried  up  immediately 
to  St.  James's,  and  a  faTourable  answer  was  returned,  together  with  an 
intimation  that  her  Majesty  designed  to  hear  the  debate  incognito.  It 
waa  zesnnied  on  the  Qneen  entering  the  house,  but  it  soon  diverged  into 
a  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Cabinet  OounciL"  Lord  Sears- 
dale  had  proposed  a  resolution  in  which  this  term  was  used,  but  he  after- 
wards changed  it  to  **  Miniaters,"  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  latter  was 
better  known  than  the  former  designation.  Lord  Cowper  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  word  "  Minister  or  Ministry  would  run  into  the  same 
exception  with  Cabinet  Council ;  that  thoy  were  both  terms  of  an  uncertain 
signification."  The  Earl  of  Powlet  urged  that  "there's  no  distinction 
between  the  3Gniatry  and  the  Cabinet  Council,  for  those  who  were  of  the 
Cabinet  were  Ministers ;  "  but  it  was  rejoined  that  the  word  Ministry  was 
more  copious.  The  Earl  of  Islay  said  it  was  true  neither  term  was 
commonly  known  in  the  law,  "  and  therefore  they  ought  to  use  a  plain 
English  word."  The  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough  contributed  the  most 
effective  passage  to  the  discussion.  He  said  *'he  thought  the  word 
Cabinet  Council  not  so  proper  as  Ministers.  He  had  heard  a  distinction 
between  the  Cabinet  Council  and  the  Privy  Council;  that  the  Privy 
Counsellors  were  such  as  were  thought  to  know  everything,  and  knew 
nothing ;  and  those  of  the  Cabinet  Council  thought  nobody  knew  anything 
but  themselves.  The  same  distinction  might  in  great  measure  hold  as  to 
Ministers  and  Cabinet  Council.  The  word  Cabinet  Council  was  indeed 
too  copious,  for  they  disposed  of  all ;  they  fingered  the  money ;  they 
meddled  with  the  war ;  they  meddled  with  things  they  did  not  under- 
stand.   So  that  sometimes  there  was  no  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  Council." 

Debate  without  Reason. — ^Lord  Keeper  Guilford  (writes  Roger 
North)  once  dining  with  Mr.  Hugh  May,  in  Scotland  Yard,  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  who  was  of  his  lordship's  relation  and  long  acquaintance,  made 
one.  Among  other  dbcourse.  Sir  Henry  Capel  was  urged  much  to  say 
why  they  (meaning  the  country  party)  urged  a  certain  matter  so  violently 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  there  was  no  tolerable  reason  in  all  the 
debate  given  for  it.  At  last  he  answered  that  "  they  did  not  use  to  give 
the  true  reasons  that  swayed  them  in  debates  to  the  House."  His  lord- 
ship thought  it  a  strange  account. 

A  Quarrel  on  a  Disputed  Division.— May  10th,  1675,  a  debate 
took  place  in  the  Commons  respecting  the  English  regiments  in  the 
French  army,  the  King  (Charles  11.)  having  stated  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  honour  to  recall  them.  On  a  division,  the  tellers  were 
charged  with  negligence  and  fraud ;  instantly  the  leaders,  who  sat  on  the 
lower  benches,  sprang  to  the  table,  and  the  other  members  on  each  side 
crowded  to  their  support.  Lord  Cavendish  and  Sir  John  Hanmer 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  violence ;  and  epithets  of  insult,  with 
threats  of  defiance,  were  reproachfully  exchanged.  The  tumult  had 
lasted  half  an  hour,  when  the  Speaker,  without  asking  permission,  took 
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possession  of  the  chair ;  the  mace,  after  some  reostaace,  was  again  placed 
upon  the  table ;  the  members  resumed  their  seats,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lee,  a  promise  was  grren  by  each  in  his  torn  that  he  would 
take  no  notice  ont  of  doors  of  what  had  happened  within. — Lingaard^B 
"  History  of  England:* 

Conntixig  Ten  for  One. — ^The  former  Parliament  (writes  Bomet, 
1680)  had  passed  a  very  strict  Act  for  the  due  execntion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  which  was,  indeed,  all  they  did.  It  was  carried  by  an  odd 
artifice  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Qrej  and  Lord  Norris  were  named 
to  be  the  tellers.  Lord  Norris,  being  a  man  subject  to  yapours,  was  not  at 
all  times  attentive  to  what  he  was  doing ;  so  a  Tery  fat  lord  coming  in. 
Lord  Grey  counted  him  for  ton,  as  a  jest  at  first,  but  seeing  Lord  Norris 
had  not  obserred  it,  he  went  on  with  his  mis-reckoning  of  ten.  So  it  was 
reported  to  the  House  and  declarod  that  they  who  were  for  the  bill  were 
the  majority,  though  it,  indeed,  went  on  the  other  side.  And  by  this 
means  the  bill  passed. 

The  Caae  Altered. — ^A  division  took  place  in  the  Commons,  session 
1685,  on  a  motion  to  consider  the  King's  speech  before  they  should  proceed 
to  the  supply,  when  it  was  carried  by  one  only  against  the  court.  The 
Earl  of  Middleton,  of  Scotland,  then  a  Secretary  of  State  for  England 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  here  seeing  many  go  out  upon 
the  division  against  the  court  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Grovcmment, 
went  down  to  the  bar,  and,  as  they  were  told  in,  reproached  them  to  their 
faces  for  voting  as  they  did ;  and  a  Captain  Kendal  being  one  of  them, 
the  carl  said  to  him  there,  "  Sir,  have  not  you  a  troop  of  horse  in  his 
Majesty's  service?"  "Yes,  my  lord,"  replies  the  other;  "but  my 
brother  died  last  night,  and  has  left  me  700L  a  year."  This  I  had  from 
my  uncle,  the  first  Lord  Onslow,  who  was  then  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  present.  This  incident  upon  one  vote  probably  saved  the  nation. — 
Note  by  Onslow  in  Bumet*8  History, 

Setting  his  Eonse  in  Order. — ^A  question  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  1677  (writes  Burnet),  as  to  the  legality  of  a  prorogation. 
Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  for  the  part  they  took 
in  the  debate,  were  offered  the  alternative  of  asking  pardon  as  delinquents, 
or  being  sent  to  the  Tower ;  they  chose  the  latter.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham left  the  House  while  Lord  Anglesea  was  arguing  against  their 
imprisonment,  but  he  came  into  his  place  next  day,  and  excused  his 
departure  by  saying  that,  as  he  saw  their  lordships  intended  he  should 
lodge  some  time  in  another  place,  and  as  he  kept  his  family  with  very 
exact  economy,  he  had  been  home  to  set  his  house  in  order,  and  was  now 
ready  to  submit  to  their  pleasure. 

"  Por  Bver."— Evelyn  writes :  "  Oct.  1, 1678.  The  Parliament  and 
the  whole  nation  were  alarmed  about  a  conspiracy  of  some  eminent  Papists 
for  the  destruction  of  the  King  and  introduction  of  Popery,  discovered  by 
one  Gates  and  Dr.  Tongue,  which  last  I  knew.  .  Nov.  15.  Divers 
of  the  Popish  peers  wore  sent  to  the  Towei,  accused  by  Gates,  and  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  lords  were  by  a  new  Act  for  ever  excluded  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  a  mighty  blow.    .    Jan,  25.    The  Long  Parliament, 
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whieli  liAd  sat  erer  irince  the  Bestanntion,  was  dissolyod  bj  persnasion 
of  tbe  Lord  TreMorer,  tho'  diveis  of  them  were  belieyed  to  be  hiB 
peniaiofiflia.'* 

ApptobtMxm  of  the  Speaker  Seftised  by  tlie  Sorereign. — 

The  B<r|ral  approbation  of  the  Speaker  elected  by  a  new  Parliament,  which 
is  now  giren  aa  a  matter  of  course,  was  refused  in  one  instance  by 
Chaaies  XL  In  1679  the  Commons  chose  Mr.  Edward  Seymour,  who  had 
been  Speaker  in  the  previous  Parliament,  but  was  reluctant  to  serve  again 
on  aeeoont  of  ill-health.  When  he  was  presented  for  approval  by  the 
King,  the  Ohancellor  informed  him  his  Majesty  had  other  need  of  his 
services,  and  that  the  House  must  make  another  choice.  A  warm  debate 
and  address  to  the  King  followed,  but  the  King  replied  to  the  bearers  of 
the  address,  "  Gentlemen,  all  this  is  but  loss  of  time ;  and  therefore  I 
desire  you  to  go  back  again,  and  do  as  I  have  directed  you."  Another 
address  was  followed  by  a  prorogation.  The  House  eventually  selected 
someone  else,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Gregory. 

Slitting  a  Member's  Nose. — ^Bumet,  in  his  "  History,"  relates 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  outrage  upon  Sir  John  Coventry. 
Sir  John  made  a  strong  rejection  on  the  amours  of  Charles  II.,  and 
struggled  much  in  the  House  against  grants  of  money.  Referring  to  the 
players,  who,  it  was  urged  by  the  court  party,  were  the  King's  servants 
and  a  part  of  his  pleasure,  Coventry  asked  whether  did  the  King's  pleasure 
lie  among  the  men  or  the  women  that  acted  P  This  was  carried  with  great 
indignation  to  the  court.  Charles  accordingly  sent  some  of  the  guards  to 
watch  in  the  streets  where  Sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  a  mark  on  him.  Sands, 
and  O 'Brian,  and  some  others  went  thither,  and  as  Coventry  was  going 
home  they  drew  about  him.  He  stood  up  to  the  wall  and  drew  the  flambeau 
out  of  his  servant's  hand,  and,  with  that  in  the  one  hand  and  his  sword  in 
the  other,  he  defended  himself  so  well  that  he  got  more  credit  by  it  than 
by  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  He  wounded  some  of  them,  but  was  soon 
disarmed,  and  then  they  cut  his  nose  to  the  bone.  The  afl^air  was  managed 
onder  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  whose  house  the  mfi&ans 
repaired  after  performing  their  task.  The  House  passed  a  bill  of  banish- 
ment against  the  perpetrators  of  it,  adding  a  clause  that  it  should  not  be 
in  the  King's  power  to  pardon  them. 

Judge  Jeffireys  not  '^  Parliament  Proof."— After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  in  1679,  the  country  party  petitioned 
for  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  in  terms  offensive  to  the  court;  and, 
in  opposition  to  these  petitions,  the  prerogative  party  addressed  the 
Crown,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peti- 
tioners. In  encouraging  these  abhorrers,  as  they  were  termed,  Jeffreys 
rendered  himself  eminently  conspicuous,  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  in  1680,  he  fell,  with  the  rest  of  those  who  had  opposed  the 
petition  for  its  assembling,  under  the  censure  of  the  Commons.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  13th  of  November,  1680,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  Sir  George 
Jeffreys,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  by  traducing  and  obstructing 
petitioning  for  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament,  hath  destroyed  the  right  of 
the  subject ; "  and  it  was  ordered  that  an  hnm1)le  address  should  be  pre- 
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sented  to  his  Majesty  (Charles  11.)  to  remore  Sir  G^rge  Jeffreys  from 
all  public  offices.  To  tliis  address  his  Majesty  replied  that  he  would  con- 
sider of  it.  Jeffreys  himself  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  popular 
indignation.  Being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  received  a 
reprimand  on  his  knees,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  discipline  upon 
hia  spirits  that  he  immediately  resolved  to  resign  his  office  of  Recorder, 
which  drew  from  the  King  the  observation  that  he  was  not  "  Parliament 
proof." — Boscoe^s  "  BritUh  Lawyers." 

A  Snbterfdge. — ^In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  many  of  the  ahhorrera,  or 
prerogative  party,  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Commons,  and  committed 
to  custody.  One  Stowel,  of  Exeter,  refused  to  obey  the  Serjeant-at-Arms, 
and  said  he  knew  of  no  law  by  which  they  pretended  to  commit  hinu  The 
House,  finding  it  equally  dangerous  to  advance  or  recede,  got  off  by 
evasion.  They  inserted  in  their  Journals  that  Stowel  was  indisposed,  and 
that  a  month's  time  was  allowed  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. — Oldfidd. 

Earwigging  tlie  Parliament. — ^Evelyn  writes  in  his  Diary: 
"  March  10th,  1687.  Most  of  the  greate  officers,  both  in  the  court  and 
country,  lords  and  others,  were  dismiss'd,  as  they  would  not  promise  his 
Majesty  their  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Penal  Statutes  agunst 
Popish  recusants.  To  this  end  most  of  the  Parliament-men  were  spoken 
to  in  his  Majesty's  closet,  and  such  as  refus'd,  if  in  any  place  or  office  of 
trust,  civil  or  military,  wore  put  out  of  their  employments.  This  was  a 
time  of  groate  trial,  but  hardly  one  of  them  assented." 

Origin  of  the  Temui  ''  Whig "  and  "  Tory."— At  this  time 
(1679)  were  first  heard  the  two  nicknames  which,  though  originally  given 
in  insult,  wore  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which  are  still  in  daily  use,  which 
have  spread  as  widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  kst  as  long  as 
the  English  literature.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  one  of  these 
nicknames  was  of  Scotch  and  the  other  of  Irish  origin.  Both  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland  misgovemmenthad  called  into  existence  bands  of  desperate 
men,  whose  ferocity  was  heightened  by  religious  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland, 
some  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppression,  had  lately 
murdered  the  Primate,  had  taken  arms  against  the  Government,  had 
obtained  some  advantages  against  the  King's  forces,  and  had  not  been  put 
down  till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  from  England,  had 
routed  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  These  zealots  were  most  numerous 
among  the  rustics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who  were  vulgarly  called 
Whigs.  Thus  the  appellation  of  Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian 
zealots  of  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those  English  politicians  who 
showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court  and  to  treat  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists with  indulgenco.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  at  the  same  time  afforded 
a  refuge  to  Popish  outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were  afterwards 
known  as  Whiteboys.  These  men  were  then  called  Tories.  The  name  of 
Tory  was  therefore  given  to  Englishmen  who  refused  to  concur  in 
excluding  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  from  the  throne.— JIfacauiay'g  "  HiS' 
tory**  Professor  Pryme,  who  represented  Cambridge  University  and  was 
Chairman  of  Committees,  says,  in  his  "  Recollections : "  **  O'ConneU 
showed  me  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an  illustration 
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of  tlie  name  of  Torj,  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
'Bappaiees,  Tories,  and  other  Bobbers.'  The  appellation  of  Whig,  as 
well  BA  Toiy,  was  also  a  nickname,  and  ^ven  by  the  opposite  party  in 
allnsion  to  sonr  milk." 

ggiidom  of  Speech  in  Parliament. — ^What  was  thought  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  James  11.,  unreasonable  latitude  of 
speeeh,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  Macaulay.  Tlie 
Commons  had  presented  an  address  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  inf  rac- 
tiona  of  the  Test  Act,  and  were  met  by  a  reprimand.  On  the  reassembling 
of  the  House,  "  Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whigs,  pro- 
posed that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking  his  Majesty's  answer 
into  consideFation.  John  Coke,  member  for  Derby,  though  a  noted  Tory, 
seconded  Wharton.  'I  hope,'  he  said,  'that  we  are  all  Englishmen, 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by  a  few  high  words.' 
It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely,  spoken.  The  whole  House  was  in  a 
tempest.  •  Take  down  his  words ! '  *  To  the  bar ! '  *  To  the  Tower  1 ' 
resounded  from  every  side.  Those  who  were  most  lenient  proposed  that 
the  offender  should  be  reprimanded,  but  the  Ministers  veheniently  insisted 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  prison.  The  House  might  pardon,  they  said, 
offences  committed  against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  pardon  an  insult 
offered  to  the  Crown.    Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower."* 

A  Standing  Danger. — On  June  28,  1689,  the  subject  of  the  arrest 
of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  dis- 
cussed. He  had  fitted  out  his  pleasure-yacht,  and  supplied  it  with  arms. 
It  was  alleged  that  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  some  treasonable  project. 
Serjeant  Maynard  said,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  :  "  If  we  take  notice 
of  this,  and  let  a  member  sit  amongst  us  so  accused,  we  cannot  well  answer 
that.  We  are  to  vote  it  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  then  inquire  what  those 
treasonable  practices  are.  At  this  rate,  we  may  all  be  imprisoned  and 
whipped  to  our  lives'  end." — Parliamentary  History. 

XiOngevity. — Of  Serjeant  Maynard  it  is  also  related  that  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  received  a  deputation  from  the  bar  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  thus  addressed  the  member  who  foriy-seven  years  before  had 
conducted  the  proceedings  against  Strafford :  "  Serjeant,  you  must  surely 
have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  time."  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  was  the 
reply  to  the  future  King,  **  and  without  your  highness  I  might  also  have 
outlived  our  laws." 

Division  Xoets. — ^Macaulay  mentions  that  lists  of  divisions  were, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  printed  and  dispersed  for  the  information 
of  constituent  bodies  at  the  general  election  in  1690.  The  first  publica- 
tion, however,  of  division  lists  of  any  kind  occurred  (Mr.  R.  Palgrave 
points  out)  in  April,  1641,  when  the  names  of  those  who  had  voted  against 
Strafford's  attainder  were  posted  up  as  "  betrayers  of  their  country,"  and 
a  similar  document  emanated  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  Speaker  an  Agent  of  Corruption. — Sir  John  Trevor,  who 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1689,  was  also,  for 

*  Compare,  under  "  Chatham,"  "  Strong  Terms  respecting  a  King's  Speech,'* 
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a  time,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  SeaL  Bishop  Burnet  says  of 
him :  "  Being  a  Tory  in  principle,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party, 
proYided  he  was  famished  with  snch  snms  of  money  as  might  pnrtthase 
some  Totes ;  and  hy  him  hegan  the  practice  of  hnying  ofP  men,  in  which 
hitherto  the  King  (William  III.)  had  kept  to  stricter  rales.  I  took  the 
liberty  once  to  complain  to  the  King  of  this  method.  He  said  he  hated  it 
as  mnch  as  any  man  conld  do ;  bnt  he  saw  it  was  not  possible,  considering 
the  corraption  of  the  age,  to  avoid  it,  unless  he  would  endanger  the 
whole." 

Committal  for  Receiving  Money  £rom  the  Zing. — In  1693, 
**  while  the  Commons  were  debating  supplies,  the  commissioners  thej  had 
appointed  for  taking  the  public  accounts  were  ordered  to  lay  before  the 
House  an  accou-it  of  what  money  had  been  paid  for  secret  service,  and  to 
members  of  Parliament,  out  of  the  public  revenue.  Upon  examination  of 
the  whole  matter,  it  was  resolved  on  February  the  I7th  (16d4),  *  That  the 
Lord  Falkland,  being  a  member  of  that  House,  by  begging  and  receiving 
2000L  from  his  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  method  of  issuing  and 
bestowing  the  King's  money,  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and 
breach  of  trust;  and  that  he  be  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.'  Accordingly  his  lordship  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  from  whence  on  February  the  19th  he  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House,  setting  forth  that  he  was  highly  sensible  of  their  displeasure, 
and  that  a  longer  continuance  of  his  confinement  would  be  extremely 
prejudicial  to  him.  Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  dis- 
charged from  his  imprisonment." — Parliamentary  Debates,  1668 — ^1741. 

Hoyal  PrerogatiTe. — Sir  John  Trevor,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  royal  prerogative,  maintained  that  its  exercise  was  by  no 
means  to  be  inquired  into  by  Parliament.  "  It  is  the  King's  prerogative," 
said  he,  **  to  make  peace  or  war ;  'tis  he  that  makes  it  and  he  that  breaks 
it.  The  disciples  came  to  our  Saviour  in  the  ship,  and  said, '  Lord,  save 
us,  or  we  perish ! '  and  we  say  no  more  to  the  King." 

Vote  of  Censure  on  tlie  Speaker. — ^In  1695  a  rumour  rose  and 
spread  that  the  funds  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company 
had  been  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  great  men,  and 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
mentioned  among  others.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  two  corporations.  Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  within 
a  week  reported  that  the  Speaker  had,  in  the  preceding  session,  received 
from  the  City  a  thousand  guineas  for  expediting  a  local  bilL  As  soon  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  He  had  to  stand  up  and 
to  put  the  question.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  "Ay!"  He  called  on 
the  "  noes,"  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was  forced  to  declare 
that  the  "  ayes  "  had  it.  A  man  of  spirit  would  have  given  up  the  ghost 
with  remorse  and  shame ;  and  the  unutterable  ignominy  of  that  moment 
left  its  mark  even  on  the  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of  Trevor. 
Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following  day  he  would  have  had  to 
put  the  question  on  a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.    Ho  therefore  pleaded 
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fllnees,  and  shot  Mmself  up  in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought  down 
a  royal  message  authorising  the  Commons  to  elect  another  Speaker. — 
Maeaulay*$  "  SUtory.^* 

BfOjul  AflMnt  to  a  BiU  Befbsad  by  William  IZZ.— On  the 
xneeiang  of  Parliament  in  November,  1693,  "  there  was  a  bill  lay  readj  for 
the  royal  assent,  'Tonching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliament,' 
wMeh  had  been  prepared  the  last  year,  and  was  now  again  brought  in  and 
passed  by  both  houses;  but  his  Majesty  thought  fit  again  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  it;  which  the  Commons  took  so  ill,  that  the  next  day,  upon 
cooaidering  the  state  of  the  nation,  they  resolved  '  That  whoever  advised 
the  King  not  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  that  act  was  an  enemy  to  their 
Majesties  and  the  kingdom,'  and  a  representation  was  drawn  up  by  a 
eommittee,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  wherein  they  humbly  laid  before 
his  Majesty  "  a  representation  to  that  effect.  The  King  returned  a  vague 
reply,  whereupon  a  motion  was  proposed  in  the  House,  "  That  an  humble 
applieation  be  made  to  his  Majesty  for  a  further  answer;"  but  the  motion 
was  negatived.  (Parliamentary  Debates,  1668  to  1741.)  The  last  occasion 
on  which  the  Boyal  assent  to  a  bill  was  refused  occurred  in  the  following 
reign  (see  p.  18,  ante). 

Tlie  Commons  Stopping  a  Boyal  Grant. — In  1695,  a  warrant 
was  issued  by  William  III.,  conferring  upon  the  King's  friend  Bentinck, 
who  had  been  made  Earl  of  Portland,  sundry  lordships  in  Wales,  amount- 
ing to  about  five-sixths  of  the  county  of  Denbigh.  The  matter  excited 
strong  opposition,  and  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  from  the  Principality 
was  heard  on  the  subject  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  also 
brought  before  Parliament  by  a  petition  to  the  Commons,  when  Mr.  Price 
—one  of  the  petitioners,  but  also  a  member  of  the  House — made  a  plain- 
spoken  address  on  the  subject,  saying  that  at  this  rate  we  were  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  colony  to  the  Dutch.  He  continued :  "  I  shall  make  no 
severe  remarks  on  this  great  man,  for  his  greatness  makes  us  little,  and 
wiU  make  the  Crown  both  poor  and  precarious ;  and  when  Grod  shall  please 
to  send  us  a  Prince  of  Wales,  he  may  have  such  a  present  of  a  crown 
made  him  as  a  Pope  did  to  King  John,  who  was  sumamed  Sans  Terre, 
and  was  by  his  father.  King  Henry  the  Second,  made  Lord  of  Ireland ; 
which  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  who  sent  him  a  crown  of 
peacocks'  feathers,  in  derision  of  his  power  and  the  poverty  of  his 
revenue.  I  would  have  us  to  consider  that  we  are  Englishmen,  and 
must,  like  patriots,  stand  by  our  country,  and  not  suffer  it  to  become 
tributary  to  strangers.  We  have  rejoiced  that  we  have  beat  out  of  this 
kingdom  Popery  and  slavery,  and  do  now  with  as  great  joy  entertain 
Socinianism  and  poverty;  and  yet  we  see  our  properties  daily  given 
away,  and  our  liberties  must  soon  follow.  I  desire  redress  rather  than 
punishment,  therefore  I  shall  neither  move  for  an  impeachment  against 
this  noble  lord  nor  for  the  banishment  of  him ;  but  shall  only  beg  that 
he  may  have  no  power  over  us,  nor  we  any  dependence  upon  him."  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  the  King  that  the  lands  should  not  be 
granted  but  by  consent'  of  Parliament;  and  we  are  told  by  the  reporter 
(Parliamentaiy  Debates,  1668  to  1741)  that  "this  stout  and  eloquent 
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speeoli  made  so  great  an  impression  that  Mr.  Price's  motion  was  carried 
by  an  nnanimoos  consent."*  The  address  vraa  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Speaker,  attended  by  the  whole  House,  and  his  Majesty  replied,  "I 
should  not  have  ^Ten  him  these  lands  if  I  had  imagined  the  House  of 
Commons  could  hare  been  concerned.  I  will  therefore  recal  the  grant, 
and  find  some  other  way  of  showing  my  favour  to  him." 

The  Lords  Rescinding  a  Committal  by  tlie  Commons. — 
25th  Jan.,  1697-98. — Charles  Buncombe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  charged  with 
making  false  indorsements  on  Exchequer  bills,  and  was  committed  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  29th. — Being  ill,  his  apothecary  and  his  brother 
Anthony  Buncombe  were  permitted  to  see  him.  He  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  was  expelled  the  House.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  seizure  of  his 
estate,  which  was  passed  26th  Feb.  after  great  opposition,  138  against  103. 
This  being  sent  to  the  Lords,  they  desired  a  conference  with  the 
Commons,  and  not  being  satisfied,  though  he  had  acknowledged  the  fact, 
they  discharged  him  from  the  Tower.  Slst  Jtfarc^.— The  Commons  re- 
committed him.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  that  any- 
thing further  was  done. — Bray*$  Notes  to  Evelyn'$  Diary. 

The  Case  of  Ashby  and  White — Law  versns  Privilege.— 
The  representative  history  of  Aylesbury  (writes  Oldfield)  is  the  most 
important  in  the  annals  of  Parliament,  as  it  involyes  the  famous  cnae  of 
Ashby  and  White— a  contest  between  Law  and  Privilege,  which  produced 
a  serious  difference  between  the  two  Houses.  Ashby  had  brought  an 
action  (1703)  against  White  and  others,  the  constables,  returning  officers 
of  the  borough,  for  not  receiving  his  vote.  The  House  of  Commons  con 
sidered  the  interference  of  a  court  of  law,  in  a  question  which  conc-emed 
the  right  of  election,  as  a  breach  of  their  privilege,  and  ordered  all  the 
parties  concerned  therein— counsel,  attorney,  and  others— 40  be  taken  into 
custody.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  was  also  ordered  to  attend  the  House, 
but,  disregarding  the  summons,  the  Speaker  was  directed  to  proceed  with 
the  mace  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  command  his  attendance  upon 
the  House.  The  Chief  Justice  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  do  not  depart  from  this  court,  I  will  commit  you,  though  you  had  the 
whole  House  of  Commons  in  your  belly."  The  Queen  was  compelled  to 
prorogue  the  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 

The  LefiTislatiTe  Fnion  with  Scotland.— The  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  was  re^stered  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  March,  1707,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April 
(writes  Sir  Walter  Scott)  "  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  adjourned  for 
ever.  Seafield,  the  Chancellor,  on  an  occasion  which  every  Scotsman 
ought  to  have  considered  as  a  melancholy  one,  behaved  himself  with  brutal 
levity,  and  said  that  '  there  was  an  end  of  an  auld  sang.'  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1707,  the  Union  took  place,  amid  the  dejection  and  despair  which 
attended  on  the  downfall  of  an  ancient  state,  and  under  a  sullen  expression 

*  Macaulay,  strangely  enough,  questiona  the  fact  of  this  speech  having  beea 
delivered,  and  alludes  to  it  as  an  *'  impertinenoe.'' — See  note  to  bis  "  Histocy," 
Chap.  XXI.,  1696. 
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of  difleonteiiiy  that  was  far  from  promising  the  coarse  of  prosperity  which 
the  treaty  finally  prodnced." 

A  Scottish  Patriot  on  the  Union. — ^While  the  projected  Union 
was  imder  discnssion  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  November,  1706,  Lord 
BelhaTen  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  party  opposing  it,  in  a 
forcible  speech,  part  of  which  ran  as  follows :  *'  I  think  I  see  the  present 
peers  of  Scotland,  whose  noble  ancestors  conquered  provinces,  overran 
eoontriee,  reduced  and  subjected  towns  and  fortified  places,  exacted 
tribute  through  the  greatest  part  of  England,  now  walking  in  the  Court 
of  Bequests  like  so  many  English  attorneys ;  laying  aside  their  walking 
swords  when  in  company  with  the  English  peers,  lest  their  self-defence 
should  be  found  murder.  I  think  I  see  the  honourable  estate  of  barons, 
the  bold  assertors  of  the  nation's  rights  and  liberties  in  the  worst  of 
times,  now  setting  a  watch  upon  their  lips  and  a  guard  upon  their  tongues, 
lest  they  may  be  found  guilty  of  scandalum  magnaium^  a  speaking  evil  of 
dignities.  I  think  I  see  the  royal  state  of  burghers  walking  their  deso- 
late streets,  hanging  down  their  heads  under  disappointments,  wormed  out 
of  all  the  branches  of  their  old  trade,  uncertain  what  hand  to  turn  to, 
necessitated  to  become  'prentices  to  their  unkind  neighbours,  and  yet, 
after  all,  finding  their  trade  so  fortified  by  companies  and  secured  by 
prescriptions,  that  they  despair  of  any  success  therein.  I  think  I  see  our 
learned  judges  laying  aside  their  pratiques  and  decisions,  studying  the 
common  law  of  England,  gravelled  with  ceriioraria,  nisi  priuseSf  writs  of 
error,  verdicts,  injunctions,  demurs,  Ac.,  and  fright<>nod  with  appeals  and 
avocations,  because  of  the  new  regulations  and  rectifications  thoy  may 
meet  with.  .  .  But  above  all,  my  lord,  I  think  I  see  our  ancient  mother 
Caledonia,  like  Caesar,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  our  senate,  mefally  looking 
round  about  her,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  garment,  attending  the 
fatal  blow,  and  breathing  out  her  last  with  an  et  tu  quoque  mi  fill ! "  The 
effect  of  this  harangue,  says  Scott,  was  in  some  degree  dispelled  by  Lord 
Marchmont,  who,  rising  to  reply,  said  he  too  had  been  much  stmck  by 
the  noble  lord's  vision,  but  that  he  conceived  the  exposition  of  it  might 
be  given  in  a  few  words :  "  I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream ! " 

The  Septennial  Bill. — ^The  bill  extending  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment from  three  to  seven  years  was  passed  in  1716.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  day  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  when  it  had  passed  that  House,  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons  by 
the  hands  of  two  of  the  judges.  The  preamble  gave  as  reasons  for  the 
rex>eal  of  the  Triennial  Act  that  it  had  been  found  "  very  grievous  and 
burdensome,  by  occasioning  much  greater  and  more  continued  expenses 
in  order  to  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  more  violent 
and  lasting  heats  and  animosities  among  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
than  were  ever  known  before."  Lord  Somers,  who  "died  on  the  day 
the  bill  was  passed,  was  reported  to  have  said  of  it,  in  his  last  moments, 
"I  think  it  will  be  the  greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty  of  the 

country." 

JL  SHlemma.— The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  April  14th,  1716,  in  opposition  to  the  Septennial  Bill,  said  that  if 
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thifl  present  Parliament  contmned  beyond  the  time  for  wluch  they  were 
chosen,  ho  knew  not  how  to  express  the  manner  of  their  existence,  imless 
— ^begging  leave  of  that  yenerable  bench  (taming  to  the  bishops)— they 
had  recourse  to  the  distinction  used  in  the  Athanasian  Greed ;  for  they 
would  neither  be  made  nor  created,  but  proceeding.— ParZiamen^ary 
History. 

Ezpnlsions  from,  the  Eoiuie  of  Commons. — ^Many  expulsions  for 
commercial  and  other  frauds  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  several  leading 
members  who  had  been  identified  with  it  were  expelled  from  Parliament. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Aislabie,  was  one  of  these.  He  was 
said  to  have  made  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  transactions  in  the  stock  of 
the  company,  contrary  to  his  oath  of  office.  He  was  expelled  without  a 
division,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to  refund  his  gains.  The  same  fate 
befell  Sir  Greorge  Caswell,  a  wealthy  banker  of  the  day.  On  the  23rd  of 
January,  1721,  the  Commons,  having  ordered  their  doors  to  be  locked  and 
the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  summoned  Sir  Robert  Chaplin,  Bart.,  Sir 
Theodore  Jansson,  Bart.,  Mr.  F.  Eyles,  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  (directors  of 
the  South  Sea  Company),  to  attend  in  their  places  inmiediately.  General 
Boss  acquainted  the  House  "  that  they  had  already  discovered  a  train  of 
the  deepest  villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a  nation." 
It  was  then  agreed  nem.  con.  that  Sawbridge  and  Janssen  be  expelled  the 
House ;  and  on  the  28th  a  like  resolution  was  agreed  to  with  respect  to 
Chaplin  and  Eyles. — In  1723,  Lord  Harrington,  an  Irish  peer,  was 
expelled  for  "  promoting,  abetting,  and  carrying  on  the  fraudulent  under- 
taking called  the  Harburgh  Lottery."  In  1730,  Sir  Robert  Sutton  and 
two  other  members  were  dismissed  for  participating  in  the  direction  of  a 
concern  called  the  Charitable  Corporation.  A  member  (Mr.  Ward)  who 
in  1727  was  prosecuted  by  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  for  forgery,  and 
convicted,  was  expelled  and  stood  in  the  pillory,  where  he  had  his  foot- 
man in  livery  to  attend  him.    He  is  referred  to  in  Pope's  line  in  the 

« Ihmciad," 

"  As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory." 

Faramonnt  Dignity  of  Parliament. — On  the  3rd  of  February, 
1721,  upon  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield's  not  coming  in  time  to  the 
House,  and,  when  he  came,  excusing  himself,  "  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  his  Majesty  at  St.  James's,"  the  Lords  said,  "  That  this  is 
an  indignity  offered  to  the  House,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  gp*eatest  council 
in  the  kingdom,  to  which  all  other  councils  ought  to  give  way,  and  not  to 
any  other." — Hatsell. 

A  Conrtier  Censnred  by  the  Speaker. — ^Lord  Southampton, 
then  Colonel  Fitzroy,  being  in  attendance  upon  the  King's  person  as  one 
of  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  and  coming  in  late  to  make  one  of  the 
forty  members,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Onslow,  reprimanded  him,  as  ho  came 
up  the  house,  for  not  coming  earlier.  Colonel  Fitzroy  excused  himself 
by  saying  "he  was  in  waiting  upon  his  Majesty."  "Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Onslow,  with  a  loud  and  commanding  voice,  "  don't  tell  me  of  waiting ; 
this  is  your  place  to  attend  in ;  this  is  your  first  duty." — Ibid. 
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Xa^pliig  tlie  Xing  Waiting. — "There  happened  within  my 
memxnj,"  sajB  Haiaell,  **  and  since  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  a  yerj  extraordinary  case,  which  was  in  the  first 
year  of  his  present  Majesty,  King  Greorge  HI.  (on  the  20th  of  Janoary, 
1761),  where  the  King  was  actually  on  the  throne,  and  the  Bkck  Bod 
was  coming  with  the  message  for  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  attend  his 
Majesty ;  bat  there  not  being  forty  members  present,  Mr.  Onslow,  then 
Speaker,  declined  taking  the  chair,  and  the  King  was  kept  waiting  a 
eonsideraUe  time.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  it  was  generally  known 
thai  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  King  came  at  that  time  was  to 
give  the  royal  assent  to  a  Money  Bill.  This  bill  had  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  received  no  message  from  the 
Lords  to  inform  them  that  the  Lords  had  agreed  to  it,  and  therefore  tiU  this 
message  was  received  the  Speaker  could  not  take  notice  of  their  agree- 
ment, or  receive  or  take  up  the  bill  for  the  royal  assent.  And  though 
the  Lords'  messengers  were  at  the  door,  the  Speaker  could  not,  agreeable 
to  the  ancient  rule  and  unbroken  practice  of  the  House,  take  the  chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  messengers,  till  there  were  forty 
members  present.  If  the  Black  Bod,  instead  of  loitering,  as  he  did,  in 
the  passage  between  the  houses,  had  come  forward  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  the  Speaker,  though  forty  members  were  not  present,  must  have 
immediately  taken  the  chair  and  gone  up  to  the  King." 

Arbitrary  Proceeding  of  the  Commons.— When  Lord  Mayor 
Crosby  and  two  of  the  aldermen  had  committed  a  messenger  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Compter,  in  1771,  for  attempting  to  arrest  a  citizen 
without  their  authority,  not  only  were  they  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  the 
Lord  Mayor's  clerk  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons  with 
the  minute-books  of  his  court,  and  he  was  there  forced  to  strike  out  the 
record  of  the  commitment,  and  the  subsequent  recognisances  into  which 
the  messenger  had  entered.  This  arbitrary  act  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Stuart  King,  who  with  his  own  hand  erased  from  the  Commons' 
Journals  a  declaration  which  offended  him  (p.  20). 

Mutual  Jealousy  of  the  Two  Houses. — Speaker  Denison,  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  committee  on  House  of  Commons  Witnesses 
in  1869,  referring  to  the  traditional  jealousy  of  the  two  Houses,  said 
that  in  1772  Mr.  Burke  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  been  kept  three 
hours  wuting  at  the  door  of  the  Lords,  with  a  bill  sent  up  from  the 
Commons.  The  Commons  were  so  indignant  at  this  treatment  of  one  of 
their  number  that,  shortly  afterwards,  when  a  bill  was  brought  down  from 
the  Lords  to  impose  a  bounty  on  com,  the  House  rejected  it  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  Speaker  then  tossed  it  across  the  table  on  the  floor,  and 
a  number  of  members  rushed  forward' and  kicked  it  out  of  the  house. 

A  Speaker  Flouting  the  Sing. — ^In  April,  1777,  a  message  was 
sent  to  Parliament  by  the  King,  asking  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  Majesty's  revenue  by  100,000Z.  a  year.  Horace  Walpole  writes : 
"When  the  Speaker  (Norton)  presented  this  bill  to  the  King  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  told  him  his  faithful  Commons  had,  in  a  time  of  public 
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distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  labonring  onder  burdens  almost 
too  heayy  to  be  borne,  granted  him  a  supply  and  great  additional  revenue, 
great  beyond  example,  gp*eat  beyond  his  Majesty's  highest  expense  (he 
really  used  the  word  wantst  but  in  his  printed  speech  changed  it  to 
expense),  but  hoping  that  what  they  had  contributed  so  liberally  would  be 
employed  wisely.  This  gave  the  King  much  offence,  and  was  extra- 
ordinary in  such  a  tool,  who  had  voted  for  the  money  himself.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Speaker  acted  from  resentment,  having  been  refused  a 
peerage."  A  few  days  later,  one  of  the  members  (Bigby)  made  some 
remarks  on  the  subject.  "  If  I  had  spoken,"  said  he,  "  of  the  sense  of 
this  House  in  another  place,  I  should  have  said  a  large  majority  approved 
it.  I  should  not  have  said  my  constituents  were  labouring  under  burthens 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  If  I  had  thought  so  I  would  not  have  voted  the 
money,  nor  would  have  said  the  money  granted  was  beyond  his  Majesty's 
highest  wants."  After  the  debate,  the  SpeaJcer  complained  of  Bigby's 
attacks,  and  Charles  Fox  proposed  words  in  justification  of  the  Speaker, 
which  were  agreed  to  without  a  division.  "  Lord  North  was  exceedingly 
alarmed  during  the  debate,  and  wrote  several  notes  to  Bigby  across  the 
house  to  beg  him  to  submit,  which  though  he  did  and  asked  pardon,  the 
Speaker  was  stout,  and  declared  he  would  resign  the  chair  next  day  unless 
the  House  itself  gave  him  satisfaction." 

The  Speaker  Taking  Fart  in  Debate. — ^The  following  passage 
from  Walpole's  "  Journal "  shows  a  Speaker  of  the  House  (Sir  Fletcher 
Norton)  taking  what  now  seems  an  extraordinary  part  in  its  proceedings  : 
"March  13,  1780.  Sir  Edward  Dering  having  attacked  Mr.  Bigby  on 
his  late  doctrine  of  the  Crown's  unalienable  revenue,  and  the  latter  having 
defended  himself,  Charles  Fox  protested  against  such  an  unparliamentary 
declaration,  and  said  he  would  appeal  to  the  highest  authority,  the 
Si>eaker.  On  this  appeal  the  Speaker  came  down  from  the  galleiy,  and 
made  a  warm  and  good  speech  against  the  increased  influence  of  the 
Crown.  But  then  he  broke  out  into  the  most  extravagant  and  profligate 
rhapsody  that  perhaps  was  ever  heard  in  that  place,  accusing  Lord  North 
of  duplicity,  and  professing  himself  his  personal  enemy  on  the  grounds  of 
a  story  that  he  had  the  impudence  and  absurdity  to  tell,  with  as  little 
modesty  in  the  high  estimation  at  which  he  rated  himself.  He  acquainted 
the  House  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  Minister,  had  offered  him  the 
posts  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  and  the  Speakership,  with  a  promise  of  the 
best  place  in  the  law  that  should  become  vacant,  without  which,  as  he 
thought  himself  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  would  not  quit  his 
business.  He  asserted  that  Lord  North  had  been  privy  to  this  bargain, 
and  yet  had  broken  it,  by  offering  a  large  pecuniary  bribe  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  de  Grey  to  quit  that  post  in  favour  of  Wedderbum.  .  .  Lord 
North  denied  being  tied  by  his  predecessor's  bargain— went  farther,  and 
denied  his  knowledge  of  it,  in  which  few  believed  him,  and  still  less  did 
they  believe  Wedderbum,  who  denied  knowing  anything  of  the  money 
part  of  the  corruption.  The  dialogue  degenerated  into  Billingsgate 
between  Lord  North  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton."  A  few  days  later 
Walpole  adds:  "The  Speaker  made  an  apology  for  his  late  indecent 
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beharioor,  bat  maintained  the  trath  of  what  he  had  asserted.  He  said  he 
knew  how  mneh  he  had  been  abnsed  in  newspapers  for  what  he  had  said, 
bat  that  he  despised  them,  and  only  desired  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
House."  In  a  new  Parliament,  called  a  few  months  later,  Mr.  Cornwall 
was  pat  forward  by  the  Ministry  as  Speaker,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  and  elected  by  203  to  176.— The  following  is  a  later  instance  of 
the  Speaker's  interrention.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
introduced  by  Grattan  in  1813,  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  good  majority, 
bat  the  effect  of  it  was  destroyed  in  committee,  when  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot 
mored  the  omission  of  the  words,  "  to  sit  and  Tote  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,"  which  was  carried  by  251  against  247. 

The  Commons  and  tlio  Znflnonoo  of  the  Crown. — On  the 
6th  of  April,  1780,  Mr.  Dunning  moved  a  resolution,  "  That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
Mr.  Dnndas  (Ministerialist)  moTed,  as  an  amendment,  to  insert  before  the 
resolution  the  words,  "  That  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,"  &c.  Lord 
North  had  on  several  occasions  defeated  the  opposition  by  amending  the 
words  of  their  motions,  but  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Fox  dexterously  accepted 
Mr.  Dundas's  words,  and  the  resolution,  instead  of  being  weakened,  was 
strengthened  by  the  amendment.  On  the  whole  resolution  the  House 
divided — ^for,  233;  against,  215;  majority,  18.*  The  Opposition  then 
moved  and  carried  two  other  resolutions  to  the  following  effect:— "2. 
That  it  is  competent  to  this  House  to  examine  into  and  correct  abuses  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  revenues,  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  the  public  revenue,  whenever  it  shall  appear  expedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  House  so  to  do.  3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  provide,  as 
far  as  may  be,  an  immediate  and  effectual  redress  of  the  abuses  com- 
plained of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  this  House  from  the  different 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  this  kingdom."  Mr.  Fox  moved,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  report  the  motions  immediately  to 
the  House,  and  although  Lord  North  exclaimed  loudly  against  such  pro- 
ceedings, as  violent,  arbitrary,  and  unusual,  the  motion  was  carried.— 
Bu8$eW$  «  Life  ofFoxJ' 

The  Diflsdliition  of  1780.— A  Pooket  Majority.— The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Parliament  which  had  been  elected  in  1774  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1780.  It  was  on  this  dissolution  that  Mr.  Burke  lost 
his  seat  for  Bristol,  and  that  he  made  the  famous  speech,  on  giving  up  the 
contest,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  works.  It  was  at  this  election 
also  that  Mr.  Fox  was  returned  for  Westminster  for  the  first  time,  having 
defeated  his  competitor.  Lord  Lincoln,  by  a  large  majority.  The  general 
election  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  in  the  numbers  of  the  respective 
parties.    Many  seats  were  in  those  days  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury ;  a 

*  Boswell  relates  that  having  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  he  had  not  been 
vexed  by  "  that  absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  "  That  the  inflnenoe 
of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  the 
doctor  replied,  "  Sir,  I  would  have  knocked  the  factious  dogs  on  the  head ;  but 
I  was  not  vexed." 
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number  of  others — ^makiiig,  together  with  the  Treasury  boroughs,  a 
majoritj  of  the  whole  House — ^were  in  the  absolute  possession  of  indi- 
viduals whose  interest  led  them  to  the  support  of  the  Minister.  Thus 
(says  Earl  Bussell)  the  sound  of  the  national  Toice  was  often  lost  amid 
the  comers  and  crannies  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  No  Popery  Siote.— In  the  session  of  1779  an  Act  had  been 
passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Boman  Catholics — a  measure  which  induced 
the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Association,  with  Lord  George  Grordon  aa 
its  president.  On  Monday,  May  29th,  1780,  says  the  Annual  Register,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Coachmakers'  Hall,  when  it  was  resolved,  **  That  the 
whole  body  of  the  Protestant  Association  do  attend  in  St.  George's  Fields 
on  Friday  next,  at  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning,  to  accompany  his  lordship 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  delivery  of  the  Protestant  petition." 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed,  many  thousands  assembled  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  marched  in  procession  to  Westminster,  preceded  by 
those  who  bore  the  petition  against  the  Catholic  Belief  BiU.  About  half- 
past  two  they  arrived  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  they  gave 
a  general  shout.  Members,  as  they  arrived,  were  subjected  to  gross 
outrage  and  personal  violence.  Almost  all  were  compelled  to  put  blue 
cockades  in  their  hats  and  call  out  "No  Popeiy!"  whilst  some  were 
forced  to  take  oaths  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  While 
the  mob  were  venting  their  fury  on  peers  and  commoners  alike,  their 
leader  harangued  them  from  the  top  of  the  galleiy  stairs,  inciting  still 
further  by  his  language  the  storm  of  savage  passions  that  he  had  raised. 
Colonel  Gordon,  a  near  relative  of  his  lordship's,  addressed  him  thus : 
**  My  Lord  George,  do  yon  intend  to  bring  your  rascally  adherents  into 
the  House  of  Commons  P  If  you  do,  the  first  man  of  them  that  enters  I 
will  plunge  my  sword,  not  into  his,  but  into  your  body."  The  greater 
part  of  the  day  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  taken  up  in 
debates  concerning  the  mob.  When  they  had  obtained  some  degree  of 
order.  Lord  Qeorge  introduced  his  business  by  informing  them  that  he  had 
before  him  a  petition,  signed  by  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of 
his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  praying  a  repeal  of  the  Act  passed  the 
last  session  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  moved  to  have  the  said 
petition  brought  up.  Mr.  Alderman  Btdl  seconded  the  motion,  and  leave 
was  given  accordingly.  Having  brought  up  the  petition,  his  lordship 
then  moved  to  have  it  taken  into  immediate  consideration,  and  was  again 
seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Bull.  After  some  debate  the  House  divided, 
and  there  appeared  six  for  the  petition  and  192  against  it.  Soon  after 
this  the  House  adjourned,  and,  the  mob  having  dispersed  from  the 
avenues  of  both  houses,  the  Guards,  who  had  been  called  out,  were 
oxdored  home.  This  demonstration  at  Westminster  and  attempt  to 
overawe  the  Leg^lature  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  fearful  riots  which 
succeeded,  and  which  resulted  in  285  people  being  killed  by  the  troox>s, 
and  173  wounded.  The  number  of  those  who,  sacking  the  houses, 
perished  from  inebriation  and  in  the  ruins  of  demolished  buildings,  is 
not  known,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  very  considerable. 

▲  Foreign  Critic  in  the  Honee.— Mr.  Moritz,  a  Prussian  divine 
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who  Tisited  England  in  1782,  wrote  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  liis 
trayels.  In  the  metroi>oli8  he  made  his  way  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
"where,''  says  he,  "I  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  whole  of  the  British 
nation  assemhled  in  its  representatiyes,  in  a  rather  mean-looking  building, 
that  not  a  little  resembles  a  chapeL  The  Speaker,  an  elderly  man,  dressed 
in  an  enormous  wig  with  two  knotted  curls  behind,  and  a  bhick  cloak, 
with  a  hat  on  his  head,  sat  opposite  to  me  on  a  lofty  chair.  The  members 
have  nothing  particular  in  their  dress;  they  eyen  come  into  the  house 
in  their  great  coate,  and  with  boots  and  spurs.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  a  member  lying  stretched  out  on  one  of  the  benches  while  others 
are  debating;  some  crack  nuts,  others  eat  oranges,  or  whatever  else  is 
in  season.  Two  short-hand  writers  sat  not  far  from  me,  who  endeavoured 
to  take  down  the  words  of  the  speakers ;  and  thus  all  that  is  very  remark- 
able may  generally  be  read  in  print  next  day.  The  short-hand  writers  are 
supposed  to  be  employed  and  paid  by  the  editors  of  the  different  news- 
papers, and  are  constant  attendants  on  the  Parliament ;  and  so  they  pay 
the  door-keeper  a  fee  for  the  session.  I  hitve  seen  some  of  the  members 
bring  their  sons,  while  quite  little  boys,  and  carry  them  to  their  seats 
along  with  them.** 

The  LegislatiTe  Union  with  Ireland. — The  Parliamentary 
Union  with  Ireland,  which  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801, 
was  carried  by  the  energy  and  determination  of  Lord  Comwallis  (the 
Lord  Lieutenant)  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  secret  measures  adopted 
to  effect  it  are  revealed  in  the  "  Correspondence  of  Charles,  First  Marquis 
Comwallis,"  published  in  1858.  There  were  three  hundred  members  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of  whom  fifty  were  barristers.  The  sum 
of  1,260,000Z.  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  rotten  boroughs  from  the 
persons  who,  had  the  patronage,  about  15,000Z.  being  ^ven  for  each. 
Lord  Downshire  received  52,500L  for  his  interest  of  this  kind,  and  Lord 
Ely  45,000L  Twenty-two  Irish  peerages  were  created  as  bribes,  nineteen 
Irish  peers  received  advancement  to  a  higher  grade,  and  five  obtained 
English  peerages.  Pensions  and  places  innumerable  were  given  to  less 
influential  recipients.  The  Opposition  was  almost  equally  corrupt,  and 
as  much  as  5000Z.  was  given  on  either  side  for  an  individual  vote. 

ItBMt  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliament. — ^The  last  sitting  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  held  in  College  Green  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1800.  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of 
Ireland,"  gives  the  following  description  of  the  closing  scene :  "  At  length 
the  expected  moment  arrived ;  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  for  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  .  .  He  made  his  motion  and 
resumed  his  seat  with  the  utmost  composure  and  indifference.  Confused 
murmurs  again  ran  through  the  House;  it  was  visibly  affected;  every 
character  in  a  moment  seemed  involuntarily  rushing  to  its  index — some 
pale,  some  flushed,  some  agitated :  there  were  few  countenances  to  which 
the  heart  did  not  despatch  some  messenger.  Several  members  withdrew 
before  the  question  could  be  repeated,  and  an  awful  involuntary  silence 
succeeded  their  departure.    The  Speaker  (Foster),  a  sincere  and  ardent 
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enomy  of  tbe  measure,  rose  slowly  from  his  chair.  For  &  moment  he 
resumed  his  seat ;  but  the  strength  of  his  mind  sustained  him  in  his  duty, 
though  his  struggle  was  apparent.  With  that  dignity  which  never  failed 
to  signalise  his  official  actions,  he  held  up  the  bill  for  &  moment  in  silence ; 
he  looked  steadily  around  him  on  the  last  agony  of  the  expiring  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  at  length  repeated,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  '  As  many  as  are  of 
opinion  that  this  Bill  do  pass,  say  Aye ;  the  contrary,  say  No.'  The 
affirmative  was  languid,  but  indisputable.  Another  momentary  pause 
ensued.  Again  his  lips  seemed  to  decline  their  office.  At  length,  with 
an  eye  averted  from  the  object  which  he  hated,  he  proclaimed,  with  a 
subdued  voice,  *The  Ayes  have  it.'  The  fatal  sentence  was  now  pro- 
nounced— ^for  an  instant  he  stood  statue-like,  then  indignantly,  and  with 
disgust,  flung  the  bill  upon  the  table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  an 
exhausted  spirit." 

The  Soman  Catholic  Belief  Bill. — The  bill  to  remove  the 
disabilities  attaching  to  Roman  Catholics  was  brought  forward  in  1829 
by  the  Administration  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  both  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously resisted  such  a  measure.  The  Duke,  in  proposing  it  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  justified  it  on  the  ground  of  the  excitement  existing  in  Ireland 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  said,  "  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  probably  passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war ;  and  I  must  say  this,  that  if 
I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war  in 
the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to 
do  it."  Mr.  Feel  said  in  the  Commons,  *'  I  believe  that  the  time  is  come 
when  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment, in  attempting  to  adjust  the  Catholic  question,  than  in  allowing 
it  to  remain  any  longer  in  its  present  state."  The  bill  passed  both  Houses 
by  large  majorities,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  after 
a  weak  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  George  lY.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lords  Clifford  and  Dormer  presented  them- 
selves in  the  House  of  Peers  to  take  the  oaths  and  their  seats,  being  the 
first  Roman  Catholics  who  entered  the  House  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Lord  Surrey,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Horsham,  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  to  claim  a  seat  in 
the  lower  chamber.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  presented  himself  about  the  same 
time  as  representative  for  Clare,  was  refused  admission  on  the  ground 
that,  as  he  had  been  elected  while  the  old  law  was  still  in  force,  he  must 
take  the  oath  it  proscribed ;  but  a  new  writ  being  issued,  he  was  returned 
without  opposition,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1830. 

The  Dissolution  of  1831. — Excitement  in  the  Eonses. — 
Earl  Russell,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "  Speeches,"  tolls  us :  "  Lord  Grey 
prepared  the  King  for  the  decision  to  which  the  Cabinet  arrived,  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  have  reconrse  to  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
The  King,  though  averse  to  such  a  proceeding,  little  more  than  six  months 
after  the  general  election,  was  disposed,  at  this  time,  to  trust  implicitly  to 
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Iioxd  Gre J,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  popular  stoiy,  that  when  it 
appeared  neceaaarj,  in  order  to  prevent  remonstrance  from  the  House  of 
Lends,  that  the  King  should  appear  in  person  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
and  some  trifling  difEienlly  of  plaiting  the  horses'  manes  was  interposed 
as  an  objection,  the  King  said  at  once, '  Then  I'll  go  down  to  Parliament 
in  a  hackney  coach.'  .  .  The  scenes  which  occurred  in  the  two 
Hooaes  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  I  was  a  witness  of  them,  were  singular 
and  nnpzeoedented.  Before  the  King  arrived,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  assembled,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  Francis  Burdott  rose  at  the 
same  time  to  address  the  House.  Lord  Althorp,  amid  the  confusion  and 
damonr  of  contending  parties,  following  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Fox, 
moved  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be  now  heard.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
other  hand,  imitating  a  precedent  of  Lord  North,  said,  'And  I  rise  to 
speak  to  that  motion.'  But  instead  of  saying  a  few  words,  as  Lord  North 
had  done,  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel  quite  lost 
his  temper,  and  in  tones  of  the  most  violent  indignation  attacked  the 
impending  dissolution.  As  he  went  on,  the  Tower  guns  began  to  fire,  to 
announce  the  King's  arrival,  and  as  each  discharge  was  heard,  a  loud 
cheer  from  the  Government  side  interrupted  Sir  Robert  Peel's  declama- 
tion. Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  The  next  time  those 
guns  are  fired  they  will  be  shotted !'  Presently  we  were  all  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  King's  presence  had  put  a  stop  to  a  violent 
and  unseemly  discussion.  The  King  in  his  speech  announced  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  retired  to  unrobe.  The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  great 
excitement  and  confusion."  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  the  Life  of  his  father, 
says,  **  The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  April,  1831,  excited  both  the 
great  parties  equally.  In  the  Commons  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
King;  every  report  elicited  a  burst  of  cheering  from  one  side,  and  of 
yells  and  groans  from  the  other.  In  the  Lords  the  scene  was  equally 
extravagant,  Lord  Mansfield  in  his  anger  doubling  up  his  fist,  elbowing 
Lord  Shaftesbuiy  into  the  chair,  and  hooting  Lord  Brougham  as  he  left 
the  House." 

Passage  of  the  Beform  Bill.— The  Threatened  Creation 
of  Peers.— The  following  particulars  are  given  in  Molesworih's  "History 
of  the  Reform  Bill :  "—On  the  17th  of  May,  1832,  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham  waited  on  the  King,  who  received  them  with  e^idont  ill- 
humour,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  kept  them  standing  during 
the  interview.  But  he  at  once  gave  his  consent  to  the  creation  of  as 
many  peers  as  the  Ministry  might  think  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
the  Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  understanding 
that  this  power  was  not  to  be  exercised  until  every  moans  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  for  it  had  been  tried — a  condition  which  the  two  lords  readily 
agreed  to,  as  they  and  all  their  colleagues  were  extremely  averse  to  the 
proposed  step,  and  many  of  them  would  even  have  abandoned  a  great 
part  of  their  bill,  if  they  dared,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  it.  This 
having  been  arranged,  and  it  being  understood  that  the  Ministers  retained 
their  oftces,  the  King  asked,  "  Is  there  anything  more  ?  "    "  Sire,"  said 
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Lord  Brougham,  "I  have  one  further  request  to  make."  "What," 
replied  the  King,  "  have  I  not  conceded  enough  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
Chancellor;  "  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  fresh  concessions  of  your  Majesty, 
but  simply  to  request  you  to  put  in  writing  the  promise  you  have  made 
us."  The  King  was  evidently  irritated  at  a  demand  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  promise,  but  he  also  felt  that  he  could 
not  resist.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  took  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  he  wrote  the  following  words,  which  he  then  handed  to  Lord 
Brougham :  "  The  King  granta  permission  to  Earl  Grey  and  to  his 
Chancellor,  Lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill — first  calling  peers' 
eldest  sons. — Signed,  William  R.  Windsor,  May  17, 1832."  The  same 
evening  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  had  been  present  at  this  interview, 
wrote  the  following  circular  note  to  the  most  active  of  the  opposition 
lords :  "  My  dear  Lord, — ^1  am  honoured  with  his  Majesty's  commands 
to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  all  difficulties  to  the  arrangements  in 
progress  will  be  obviated  by  a  declaration  in  the  House  of  Peers  to-night, 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  peers,  that  in  consequence  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  dropping  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Keform  Bill,  so  that  it  may  pass  without  delay,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  present  shape. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  sincerely, 
Herbert  Taylor."  This  missive  proved  effectual.  The  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  (Juno  4, 1832)  by  106  to  22 ;  and  the 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  a  few  days  afterwards. 

A  Vow. — In  the  month  of  April,  1832  (writes  Lord  Campbell),  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  again  came  up  from  the  Commons,  and  was 
assailed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tentcrden,  in  the  last  speech  he  ever 
delivered  in  Parliament.  In  concluding  his  speech  he  said,  "This 
measure,  my  lords,  leaves  nothing  untouched  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
elective  franchise.  It  goes  to  vest  all  the  functions  of  government  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament;  and  if  it  were  to  pass,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  this  House,  or  for  the  Crown,  but  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  Commons.  Never — ^nover,  my  lords,  shall  I  enter  the  doors  of  this 
House  after  it  has  become  the  phantom  of  its  departed  greatness."  Lord 
Tenterden  was  as  good  as  his  word.  After  the  Reform  Bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  he  never  more  entered  the  doors  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Partington. — It  was  on  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1831  that  Sydney  Smith  first  brought  forward  this 
lady,  as  an  illustration  of  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  following  well- 
known  passage  occurred  in  a  speech  of  his  at  Taunton :  '*  The  attempt  of 
the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the 
great  storm  at  Sidmoutb,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Part- 
ington on  tliat  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a  great  flood 
upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height,  the  waves  rushed 
in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In 
the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington,  who  lived 
upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house,  with  mop  andjMittens, 
trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea  water,  and  vigorously  pushing 
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awaj  ih»  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  Atlantic  was  roused.    Mrs.  Partington's 
spirit  was  np.    But  I  need  not  tell  yon  tbat  tlie  contest  was  unequal,  i 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.    She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or 
a  paddle,  bat  she  should  not  haye  meddled  with  a  tempest." 

A  "  Curioui  X^dley/'— In  Raikes's  "  Diary,"  December,  1832, 
oeenrs  the  following :  "  One  of  the  effects  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  that  the 
bone-grubber,  W.  Cobbett,  is  returned  for  Oldham,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  notorious  Mr.  H.  Hunt  has  been  turned  out  of  his  seat  at 
Preston.  The  new  borough  of  Brighton,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
court,  baa  letomed  two  most  decided  Radicals,  Wigney  and  Faithfully 
who  talk  openly  of  reducing  the  allowance  made  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  famous  pugilist  and  bettor  at  Newmarket,  Gully,  has  been  returned 
for  Pontefract.  In  short,  the  new  Parliament  will  produce  a  curious 
medley." 

The  Finrt;  Quaker  in  Parliament. — ^A  curious  difficulty,  writes 
Professor  Piyme,  "  occurred  in  the  session  1832.  A  Quaker  (Mr.  Pease) 
was  letomed  as  the  Whig  member  for  the  southern  division  of  Durham. 
When  he  came  to  the  table  to  be  sworn,  preyioifsly  to  taking  his  scat,  he 
claimed  to  affirm  instead  of  taking  the  oaths.  The  Speaker  requested 
him  to  withdraw,  and  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  whether  the  Act  of  Parliament  permitting  affirmation  in 
certain  cases  extended  to  this  one.  Tlieir  report,  presented  a  few  days 
after,  was  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 
But  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  It  was  a  rule  that  the  hat  might 
be  kept  on  when  a  member  remained  sitting,  but  must  be  taken  off  when 
moving  in  the  house,  and  this  dilemma  was  certain  to  occur  daily.  Some 
friend  of  Mr.  Pease,  to  obviate  this,  instructed  the  doorkeeper  gently  to 
remove  his  hat  and  retain  it  till  he  quitted  the  house.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  he  put  it  on  and  off  for  himself.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  an  individual  of  these  peculiar  habits  would  not  have  felt  at  home  in 
such  an  assembly;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  feeling  of  honhommie 
which  generally  prevailed  in  this  'best  and  pleasantest  Club,'  as  my 
friend  Hope  Vere  designated  it,  placed  him  perfectly  at  his  ease.  As  a 
proof  of  it,  I  will  relate  the  following  anecdote.  After  the  termination  of 
Peel's  short  administration,  when  several  of  us  were  in  the  library  of  the 
House,  writing  letters  or  conversing  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry,  one  of  those  present  jocosely  asked  Mr.  Pease  what  place  he  was 
to  have.  He  answered,  *  There  is  but  one  place  that  I  could  think  of 
taking,  and  it  has  not  been  offered  to  me.'  *  What  is  that  P '  we 
exclaimed,  and  he  replied,  *  Of  course,  the  Secretary  at  War.' " 

SemoTTal  of  Jewish  Diaabilities. — In  1849,  Baron  Lionel  de 
Bothschild  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of  London,  but 
was  excluded  (writes  May)  by  an  oath  designed  for  Roman  Catholics,  whoso 
disabilities  had  been  removed.  He  sat  there  for  two  sessions  in  expectation 
of  relief  from  the  Legislature,  but,  being  disappointed,  he  resolved  to  try 
his  rights  under  the  existing  law,  and  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
He  was  again  returned,  and  in  1850  presented  himself  at  the  table. 
Having  been  allowed,  after  some  discussion,  to  be  sworn  upon  the  Old 
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Testament  (the  form  most  binding  npon  his  conscience),  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  were  taken  in  the  accustomed  form ;  but  from 
the  oath  of  abjuration  he  omitted  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian/'  as  not  binding  on  his  conscience.  He  was  directed  to  with- 
draw ;  when,  after  many  learned  arguments,  it  was  resolved  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  sit  or  vote  until  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration  in  the 
form  appointed  by  law.  fie  continued  to  attend  the  fiouse  until  1857, 
and  during  this  period  was  accustomed  to  sit  below  the  bar,  and  when 
notice  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  strangers  he  still  retained  his  seat. 
In  1851,  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  a  Jew,  having  been  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  omitted  from  the  oath  the  words  which  were  the 
Jews'  stumbling-block.  He  was  directed  to  withdraw ;  but  on  a  later  day, 
while  his  case  was  under  discussion,  he  came  into  the  house  and  took  his 
seat  within  the  bar,  whence  he  declined  to  withdraw  until  he  was  removed  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  House  agreed  to  a  resolution  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  case  of  Baron  de  Hothschild.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he 
had  not  only  sat  in  the  house,  but  had  voted  in  three  divisions,  and  for  so 
voting  he  was  fined  500L  by  Baron  Alderson  in  the  Exchequer  Court.  In 
1858  the  Lords,  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  the  Conservative  premier. 
Lord  Derby,  agreed  to  a  concession.  A  bill  passed  by  the  Commons  at 
once  removed  the  only  legal  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to 
Parliament.  To  this  general  enfranchisement  the  Lords  declined  to 
assent ;  but  they  allowed  either  House,  by  resolution,  to  omit  the  excluding 
words  from  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  Lords'  amendments  found  little 
favour  with  the  Commons,  but  they  were  accepted  under  protest,  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  Baron  de  Rothschild  was  the  first  person  who  availed 
himself  of  the  alteration.  The  Housq  of  Commons  (says  May)  was 
indeed  open  to  the  Jew ;  but  he  came  as  a  suppliant.  Two  years  later  the 
scandal  was  corrected,  and  the  Jew,  though  still  holding  his  title  by  a 
standing  order  of  the  Commons  and  not  under  the  law,  acquired  a 
permanent  settlement. 

Life  Peerages. — ^The  Wensleydale  Case. — ^In  January,  1856, 
the  Government  of  Lord  Falmerston  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
creating  life  peerages,  and  Sir  James  Parke,  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  was  created  Lord  Wensloydale,  "  for  and  during  the  term  of 
his  natural  life."  A  long  debate  ensued  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  Committee  of  Pri^'ileges  was  appointed  by  the  House  to 
inquire  into  the  legality  of  life  peerages.  The  committee  reported,  in 
February,  that  such  a  creation  could  not  confer  the  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  Parliament ;  and  in  consequence,  a  patent  of  peerage  for  Sir  J.  Parke 
was  made  out  in  the  following  July  in  the  usual  form,  with  remainder  to 
•*  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten." — ^By  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction Act,  passed  in  1876,  two  peers  for  life  may  be  created,  to  assbt 
the  House  of  Lords  in  appeal  cases.  The  two  peers  are  entitled  to  sit 
and  vote  in  Parliament. 

Besignation  of  a  Cliaiicelloir  on  Farliamentazy  Censure.-— 
On  the  3rd  of  July,  1865,  the  House  of  Commons  passed,  by  177  to  163,  ft 
resolution  io  the  effect  that  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
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MmeTBtoii  Administration,  had  been  goilty  of  "  a  laxity  of  practice  and  a 
want  of  cantiim  in  sanctioning  the  grant  of  retiring  pensions  to  public 
offieers  orer  whose  heads  grave  charges  are  impending,  and  in  filling  up 
the  Tacancies  made  hy  retirement  of  such  officers,  .  .  and  that  such 
laxity  and  want  of  oantion  are  highly  reprehensible,  and  calculated  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  administration  of  the  high  offices  of  State."  In 
eonseqiience  of  this  vote,  Lord  Westbury  on  the  following  day  tendered 
his  zes^^tion  to  the  Queen,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  ho  announced 
to  the  House  of  Lords  that  her  Majesty  had  accepted  it.  *'  With  regard," 
said  he,  "  to  the  opinion  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  pronounced, 
I  do  not  jnresume  to  say  a  word.  I  am  bound  to  accept  the  decision.  I 
may,  however,  express  the  hope  that  after  an  interval  of  time  calmer 
thoughts  will  prevail,  and  a  more  favourable  view  be  taken  of  my 
candnct." 

The  Sefonn  Act  of  1867. — ^By  this  measure  the  number  of 
electors  in  England  and  Wales  was  nearly  doubled,  the  figures  being — ^iu 
1866,  1,056,659;  in  1868,  2,012,631.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  "Statesman's 
Tear  Book,"  puts  the  increase  iu  borough  constitucnces  at  137  per  cent., 
and  in  the  counties,  46  per  cent.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Lowe  at  Grantham 
in  1879,  **  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1867,  after  having  opposed  the  lowering 
of  the  franchise,  ended  by  outbidding  by  an  enormous  amount  the  Liberals 
themselves." 

Tlia  ''Ten  ICinutes'  Bill"  and  tlie  "Tearroom  Parly."— 
Both  these  phrases  were  current  in  1867,  when  the  Dorby-Disraeli 
Cabinet  were  attempting  to  settle  the  question  of  Keform.  The  first 
proposals  of  the  Ministry  were  said  by  one  of  its  members  (Sir  J. 
Fakington)  to  have  been  decided  on  in  the  last  ten  minutes  of  a  Cabinet 
Council;  which  gave  rise  to  the  first-named  expression  couecming  a 
measure  which  was  afterwards  withdrawn  for  one  more  comprehensive. 
A  few  weeks  later,  a  section  comprising  about  40  or  50  members  of  the 
Liberal  party,  who  dissented  from  the  tactics  of  their  leader  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  with  respect  to  the  Grovemment  Bill,  assembled  in  the  tea- 
room of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  decided  upon  recommending  him  to 
modify  them.  As  these  members  kept  united  action  during  the  discussion 
of  the  measure,  they  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Tea-room  Party." 
Their  influence  lent  important  aid  to  the  Government  in  the  passage  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  renewed  settlement  of  a  question  which  for  many  years 
had  agitated  the  House  and  the  country. 

Lords'  Protests  in  Beoent  LegpUEdation. — It  appears  from  Pro- 
fessor Rogers'  "  Collection  of  the  Protests  of  the  Lords  "  that  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  was  protested  against  by  77  peers,  the  document  being  drawn 
np  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846 
evoked  a  protest  which  was  signed  by  89  peers.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  in  1849  was  protested  against  by  44.  The  Irish  Church 
Bill  of  1869  called  forth  a  protest  from  60  peers,  of  whom  only  four 
belonged  to  the  bench  of  bishops.  The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870  was 
protested  against  by  16. 

Changes  in  tlie  Peerage.*— As  an  illustration  of  the  constant 
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cliange  which  is  going  on  'in  the  composition  of  the  Upper  House,  the 
following  statement  appeared  in  1875 :  '*  Of  217  peerages  created  since 
the  Ist  of  January,  1830,  only  133  yet  remain  upon  the  rolls.  The  number 
of  peers  in  1830  was  393 ;  the  continual  additions  by  successive  Prime 
Ministers  have  raised  it  to  480.  Of  the  peerages  created  in  the  Plan- 
tugenet  reigns  only  14  surviye ;  of  the  Tudor  reigns,  11 ;  of  the  Stuart 
reigns,  46 ;  of  George  I.  and  U.,  26 ;  of  George  m.,  131 ;  of  G^rge  IV., 
43 ;  of  William  IV.,  41 ;  and  of  Queen  Victoria,  89.  When  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  more  than  400  peerages  were  created  in  the  reign  of 
George  m.,  and  that  the  honour  can  be  extinguished  only  by  death,  and 
not  by  resignation,  the  fact  that  so  few  as  130  now  remain  is  a  remarkable 
one." 

Peerage  in  Abeyance.— -A  correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote  in 
1879 :  "  The  recent  re-appearance  of  the  ancient  barony  of  Braye  on  the 
roll  of  peers  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  a  barony  by 
writ  of  summons.  Although  the  title  dates  from  1529,  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Thomas  Townshend  Wyatt-Edgell,  who  has  recently  inherited  it,  is  only 
the  third  Lord  Braye.  The  title  has,  however,  •been  twice  held  in  the 
female  line— namely,  by  the  grandmother  and  mother  of  the  present  peer, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  recently  deceased.  The  title  fell  into  abeyance  in 
1557,  and  so  remained  for  a  period  of  nearly  300  years.  The  title  having 
only  been  enjoyed  in  the  male  line  for  28  years,  and  in  the  female  line  for 
22  years,  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  350  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  its  creation  the  title  has  only  appeared  upon  the  roll  for  50 
years.*' 

Hereditary  Representatives. — ^It  was  remarked  in  Nota  and 
Queries  that  nearly  230  years  had  passed  since  the  election  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  yet  many  of  the  names  reappeared  in  the  Reformed 
Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  representatives  of  towns  in  the  same 
districts,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  precisely  the  same  places.  Thus,  an 
Ashton  ( Assheton)  then,  as  now,  represented  Clithero ;  a  Corbett,  Shrop- 
shire ;  a  Knightley,  Northampton ;  a  Lloyd,  Ca  gan ;  a  Montagu,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire ;  a  Morgan,  Brecknockshire ;  a  New  rt,  Shropshire ;  a  Noel, 
Rutlandshire ;  a  Parker,  Suffolk ;  a  Russell,  Tavistock ;  and  a  Whitmore, 
Bridgenorth.  The  same  periodical  gave  a  list  of  fifty  members  in  1869 
who  were,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  direct  lineal  descendants  of 
persons  who  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 

l^ong  Betention  of  Seats  in  Parliament.— The  f oUovring  facts 
were  pointed  out  by  a  writer  to  the  Tim£s : — ^The  late  Colonel  H.  0. 
Lowther  sat  in  Parliament  from  1812  to  1867.  He  must  have  known 
Colonel  James  Lowther,  who  sat  from  1775  to  1818.  These  two  must, 
therefore,  have  had  between  them  a  parliamentary  experience  of  92  years, 
uninterrupted  by  a  break.  Colonel  H.  C.  Lowther  must  abo  have  Imown 
the  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  whose  parliamentary  career  commenced  in  1757. 
The  Earl  must  have  known  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  Whitehaven,  to  whose 
wealth  he  succeeded,  and  whose  parliamentary  experiences  extended  from 
1692  to  1754.  Thus  the  parliamentary  experiences  of  three  lives  went 
almost  uninterruptedly  back  from  1867  to  1692. 
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duuiges  in  thm  Composition  of  tlie  Eonso  of  Commons.-- 

A  lemarkable  eximple  of  the  gradual  changes  in  the  representation 
prodneedf  dnnng  one  term  of  Parliament,  by  death  or  removal,  was 
tfEorded  hy  the  Honse  of  Commons  which  was  elected  in  February,  1874. 
Li  five  years  from  that  time,  no  less  than  128  new  members — ^nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  body — had  taken  their  seats  in  response  to  the  Speaker's 
writs  for  new  elections  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Another  year  elapsed  before 
the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  when  the  total  number  of  such  changes 
amounted  to  over  140. 

Proportion  of  Vew  Kembers  in  Beoent  Parliaments.— 
The  general  election  of  April,  1880,  resulted  in  the  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  an  unusual  proportion  of  new  members.  The  total  number 
was  236,  of  whom  201  had  never  before  sat  in  Parliament.  So  large  an 
amount  of  change  had  not  taken  place  since  the  period  of  the  Beform  Act 
of  1832.  Mr.  Dod  gives  the  following  figures  as  showing  the  return  of 
new  members  to  each  Parliament  since  the  passing  of  that  Act:  In 
December,  1832,  at  the  general  election,  280  persons ;  in  January,  1835,  at 
the  general  election,  184  persons ;  in  August,  1837,  at  the  general  election, 
121  persons ;  in  July,  1841,  at  the  general  election,  183  persons ;  in  July, 
1847,  at  the  general  election,  213  persons ;  in  July,  1852,  at  the  general 
election,  201  persons ;  in  April,  1859,  at  the  general  election,  131  persons ; 
in  August,  1865,  at  the  general  election,  196  persons ;  in  December,  1868, 
at  the  general  election,  227  persons ;  in  February,  1874,  at  the  general 
election,  ^1  persons;  and  in  April,  18S0,  at  the  general  election^  23G 
persons. 


PART   11. 

PERSONAL    ANECDOTES. 


SIE  THOMAS  MORE. 

(1480—1535.) 

The  King  Thwarted  hy  a  "Beardless  Boy.''— More  was 
returned  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  1504,  and  he  is  recorded  as  the 
first  member  of  that  assembly  who  gained  celebrity  by  public  speaking, 
and  who,  as  a  snccessfol  leader  of  opposition,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Court.  Henry  YII.  was  entitled  (says  Lord  Campbell)  according  to  the 
strictest  feudal  law  to  a  grant  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Margaret  with  James  lY.  of  Scotland;  but  he  thought  it  a 
fayourable  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  ayarice,  and  he  required  a  much 
greater  sum  than  he  intended  to  bestow  on  the  Scottish  queen.  When 
the  consent  of  the  Lower  House  was  demanded,  Sir  Thomas,  making 
a  grave  speech,  pronounced  such  urgent  arguments  why  these  exactions 
were  not  to  be  granted,  that  thereupon  all  the  King's  demands  were 
crossed,  and  his  request  denied;  so  that  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the  King's 
Privy  Chamber,  went  presently  from  the  House  and  told  his  Majesty  that 
a  beardless  boy  had  disappointed  him  of  his  expectations.  More,  however, 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  made  this  effective  speech. 

Wolsey'e  Attempt  to  Overawe  the  Commons. — Roper  has  the 
following  in  his  "  Life  of  More :"  At  Parliament  (1523)  Cardinal  Wolsey 
found  himself  much  aggrieved  with  the  burgesses  thereof,  for  that 
nothing  was  so  soon  done  or  spoken  therein,  but  that  it  was  immediately 
blown  abroad  in  every  alehouse.  It  fortuned  at  that  Parliament  a  very 
great  subsidy  to  be  demanded,  which  the  Cardinal  fearing  would  not  pass 
the  Commons'  House,  he  determined,  for  the  furtherance  thereof,  to  be  there 
present  himself.  Before  his  coming,  after  long  debating  there,  whether 
it  was  better  but  with  a  few  of  his  lords,  as  the  most  opinion  of  the  House 
was,  or  with  his  whole  train  royally  to  receive  him,—"  Masters,"  quoth  Sir 
Thomas  More  (the  Speaker),  ''forasmuch  as  my  lord  Cardinal  lately, 
ye  wot  weU,  laid  to  our  charge  the  lightness  of  our  tongues  for  things 
uttered  out  of  this  House,  it  shall  not  in  my  mind  be  amiss  to  receive  him 
with  all  his  pomp,  with  his  maces,  his  pillars,  his  poll-axes,  his  hat,  and 
great  seal  too;  to  the  intent  that  if  he  find  the  like  fault  with  us  hereafter, 
we  may  be  the  bolder  from  ourselves  to  lay  the  blame  on  those  whom  his 
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grace  bringeth  liere  witli  liim."  Whereunio  the  House  wholly  agreeing, 
he  was  received  accordingly.  After  he  had,  by  a  solemn  oration,  by 
many  reasons  proved  how  necessary  it  was  the  demand  then  moved  to 
be  granted,  and  fnrther  showed  that  less  wonld  not  serve  to  maintain  the 
prince's  purpose,  he,  seeing  the  company  sitting  still  silent,  and  therennto 
nothing  answering,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  showing  in  themselves 
to  his  request  no  towardness  of  inclination,  said  to  them,  "  Masters,  you 
have  many  wise  and  learned  men  amongst  yon,  and  sith  I  am  from  the  King's 
own  person  (Henry  VHI.)  seat  hitherto  imto  yon,  to  the  preservation  of 
yourselves  and  of  all  the  realm,  I  think  it  meet  you  give  mo  some  reasonable 
answer."  Whereat  every  man  holding  his  peace,  then  began  Wolsey  to 
speak  to  one  Master  Mamey,  afterwards  Lord  Mamcy.  "  How  say  you," 
quoth  he,  "Master  Mamey P"  who  making  him  no  answer  neither,  he 
severally  asked  the  same  question  of  divers  others,  accounted  the  wisest 
of  the  company ;  to  whom,  when  none  of  them  all  would  give  so  much  as 
one  word — ^being  agreed  before,  as  the  custom  was,  to  give  answer  by  their 
Speaker — "  Masters,"  quoth  the  Cardinal,  "unless  it  be  the  manner  a£  your 
House,  as  of  likelihood  it  is,  by  the  mouth  of  your  Speaker,  whom  you 
have  chosen  for  trusty  and  wise  (as  indeed  he  is),  in  such  cases  to  utter 
your  minds,  here  is,  without  doubt,  a  marvellously  obstinate  silence." 
And  thereupon  he  required  answer  of  Mr.  Speaker ;  who  first  reverently, 
on  his  knees,  excused  the  silence  of  the  House,  abashed  at  the  presence 
of  so  noble  a  personage,  able  to  amaze  the  wisest  and  best  learned  in 
a  realm,  and  then,  by  many  probable  arguments,  proved  that  for  them  to 
make  answer  was  neither  expedient  nor  agreeable  with  the  ancient  liberty 
of  the  House ;  in  conclusion  for  himself  showed  that  though  they  had  aH 
with  their  voices  trusted  him,  yet  except  every  one  of  them  could  put 
into  his  own  head  their  several  wits,  he  alone  in  so  weighty  a  matter  was 
unmeet  to  make  his  grace  answer.  Whereupon  the  Cardinal,  displeased 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  had  not  in  this  Parliament  in  all  things 
satisfied  his  desire,  suddenly  arose  and  departed. 

Of  One  Mind. — ^Whon  the  short  session  of  Parliament  (just  referred 
to)  was  closed,  Wolsey,  in  his  gallery  of  Whitehall,  said  to  More,  "I  wish 
to  God  you  had  been  at  Rome,  Mr.  More,  when  I  made  you  Speaker." 
"  Your  grace  not  offended,  so  would  I  too,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Thomas, 
"  for  then  should  I  have  seen  the  place  I  long  have  desired  to  visit." 
More  turned  the  conversation  by  saying  that  he  liked  this  gallery  better 
than  the  Cardinal's  at  Hampton  Court.  But  the  Cardinal  secretly  brooded 
over  his  revenge.— JLTocAfin^osJ'i's  "  Life  of  More,'* 

LORD    BACON. 

(1561—1626.)  • 

Depopulation.— ^Bacon  was  returned  to  the  Parliament  that  met  in 
1597,  when  he  introduced  two  bills  against  *'  enclosures  and  the  depopula- 
tion of  towns."  In  his  speech  introducing  his  bills  he  said,  **  1  should  be 
sorry  to  see  within  this  kingdom  that  piece  of  Ovid's  verse  prove  true— 
Jam  seges  uhi  Troja  fuit :  In  England  nought  but  green  fields,  a  shepherd, 
and  a  dog." — Parliamentary  History, 
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A  Bapentaat  Patriot.— Bacon  (says  Macanlay)  tried  to  play  a  very 
difficult  game  in  politics.  "  He  wished  to  be  at  once  a  favonrite  at  court 
and  popular  with  the  multitude.  Once,  however,  he  indulged  in  a 
boTBt  of  patriotism  which  cost  him  a  long  and  bitter  remorse,  and  which 
he  never  ventured  to  repeat.  The  Court  asked  for  large  subsidies  and  for 
qpeedy  payment.  The  remains  of  Bacon's  speech  breathe  all  the  spirit  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  '  The  gentlemen,'  said  he, '  must  sell  their  plate, 
and  the  farmers  their  brass  pots,  ere  this  will  be  paid  ,*  and  for  us,  we  are 
here  to  search  the  wounds  of  the  realm,  and  not  to  skin  them  over.  The 
dangers  are  these.  First,  we  shall  breed  discontent,  and  endanger  her 
Majesty's  safety,  which  must  consist  more  in  the  love  of  the  people  than 
their  wealth.  Secondly,  this  being  granted  in  thb  sort,  other  princes 
hereafter  will  look  for  the  like ;  so  that  we  shall  put  an  evil  precedent  on 
ourselves  and  our  posterity ;  and  in  histories,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  all 
nations  the  English  are  not  to  be  subject,  base,  or  taxable.'  The  Queen 
and  her  ministers  resented  this  outbreak  of  public  spirit  in  the  highest 
manner.  Indeed,  many  an  honest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had,  for  a  much  smaller  matter,  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  proud  and 
hot-blooded  Tndors.  The  young  patriot  endeavoured  to  make  the  most 
abject  apologies,  and  never  offended  in  the  same  manner  again," 

Ezetaiplary  Oratory.  — >  Ben  Jonson  writes  of  Bacon,  in  his 
"Discoveries  made  upon  Men  and  Matter": — "There  happened  in  my 
time  one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His 
language,  when  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
Kg  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered 
leas  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his 
speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or 
look  aside  from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and 
had  his  judges  ahgry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their 
affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was 
kit  he  Mhould  make  an  end,** 

SIE  EDWAED  COKE. 

(1549—1634.) 

CompUments  from  the  Chair.-^Coke,  having  been  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1593,  was  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  he  disqualified  himself  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  saying,  **  As 
in  the  heavens  a  star  is  but  opacum  corpus  until  it  have  received  light 
from  the  sun,  so  stand  I  corpus  opaeum^^VL  mute  body— until  your  High- 
ness's  bright  shining  wisdom  hath  looked  upon  me  and  allumed  me.  How 
unable  I  am  to  do  this  office  my  present  speech  doth  tell."  In  his  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  session  he  compared  Elizabeth  to  the  queen-bee, 
sine  aeuleo.'^Parliamentary  History. 

Baciting  a  Collect  in  tlie  Eoiuie.-*Hatsell  mentions  that  after 
the  House  had  passed  the  resolution  of  adjournment  from  the  4th  of  June 
to  the  14th  of  November,  1621,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  upwards  of  seventy 
yean  of  age,  standing  np,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  recited  the  Collect  lot 
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the  King  (James  I.)  and  his  children,  and  desired  the  Honse  to  saj  after 
him,  adding  only  to  it, ''  and  defend  them  from  their  cruel  enemies.** 

Parliament  and  "  thm  Zing's  Word."— On  the  Ist  of  May,  1628 
(4th  Charles  I.),  Secretary  Oooke  deliyered  a  message,  asking  nvhether  they 
wonld  rely  on  the  King's  word,  Thb  question  was  followed  by  a  long  silence. 
Several  speeches  are  reported  in  the  letters  of  the  times.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Rich  obsenred  that,  "  confident  as  he  was  of  the  royal  word,  what  did  any 
indefinite  word  ascertain  P  "  Pym  said,  "  We  have  his  Majesty's  corona- 
tion oath  to  maintain  the  laws  of  England ;  what  need  we,  then,  take  his 
word  P  "  He  proposed  to  move,  "  Whether  we  should  take  the  King's 
word  or  no."  This  was  resisted  by  Secretary  Cooke :  "  What  would  they 
say  in  foreign  parts,  if  the  people  of  England  wonld  not  trust  their  KingP" 
He  desired  the  Honse  to  call  Pym  to  order;  on  which  Pym  replied, 
*'  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the  same  opinion  I  was — viz.,  that  the 
King's  oath  was  as  powerful  as  his  word."  Sir  John  Eliot  moved  that  it 
be  put  to  the  question,  *'  because  they  that  would  have  it  do  urg^  ns  to 
that  point."  Sir  Edward  Ooke  on  this  occasion  (May  6)  made  a  memor- 
able speech.  '*  We  sit  now  in  Parliament,  and  therefore  must  take  his 
Majesty's  word  no  otherwise  than  in  a  parliamentary  way ;  that  is,  of  a 
matter  agreed  on  by  both  Houses — his  Majesty  sitting  on  his  throne  in  his 
robes,  with  his  crown  on  his  head  and  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  in  full 
Parliament ;  and  his  royal  assent  being  entered  upon  record,  inperpetuam 
rei  memoriam.  This  was  the  royal  word  of  a  King  in  Parliament,  and 
not  a  word  delivered  in  a  chamber,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  secretary, 
at  the  second  hand.  Therefore  I  motion  that  the  House  of  Commons,  mare 
nuyorum,  should  draw  a  petition  de  droiet  to  his  Majesty ;  which,  being 
confirmed  by  both  Houses  and  assented  unto  by  his  Majesty,  wiU  be  as 
firm  an  act  as  any.  Not  that  I  distrust  the  King,  but  that  I  cannot  take 
his  trust  but  in  a  parliamentary  way."  In  this  speech  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  we  find  the  first  mention,  in  the  legal  style,  of  the  ever-memorable 
"Petition  of  Bight,"  which  two  days  after  was  finished.— itootf 
D^Iaraeli, 

"Kagna  Charta  will  have  no  Sovereign."— The  addition 
which  the  Lords  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Petition  of  Bight  (May  17, 
1628)  contained  the  words,  "with  due  regard  to  leave  entire  that  sovereign 
power  wherewith  your  Majesty  is  trusted  for  the  protection,  safety,  and 
happiness  of  your  people."  On  this  Sir  Edward  Coke  (according  to 
Bushworth)  spoke  as  follows :  "  This  is  magnum  in  parvo.  This  is  pro- 
pounded to  be  a  conclusion  of  our  petition.  It  is  a  matter  of  g^at  weight, 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  it  will  overthrow  all  our  petition.  It  trenches  to 
all  parts  of  it ;  it  flies  at  loans,  and  at  the  oath,  and  at  imprisonment,  and 
billeting  of  soldiers :  this  turns  all  about  again.  Look  into  all  the  petitions 
of  former  times,  they  never  petitioned  wherein  there  was  a  saving  of  the 
King's  sovereignty.  I  know  that  prerogative  is  part  of  the  law,  bat 
sovereign  power  is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion  it  weakens 
Magna  Charta  and  all  our  statutes,  for  they  are  absolute  without  any 
saving  of  sovereign  power :  and  shall  we  now  add  it  P  We  shall  weaken 
the  foundation  of  law,  and  then  the  bmlding  must  needs  fall.    Take  we 
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beed  wbst  we  yield  mito.    Magna  Charta  is  such  a  fellow  that  he  will 
hare  no  Borereign." 

SIE  JOHN  ELIOT. 

(1590—1632.) 

A  Parliamentary  Kar^yr. — Sir  John  Eliot  was  foromost  of  the 
champions  of  popular  liberty  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  March, 
1628  (the  third  nnder  Charles  I.)»  and  which  drew  np  the  Petition  of 
Bight.  He  had  been  conspicnoos  in  the  previons  Parliament  for  his 
persistence  and  ability  in  opposing  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  King 
and  his  favonrite  adyiser,  the  Dnke  of  Backingham,  and  in  1626  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  an  attack  npon  the  Duke ;  bat  the  warm  resent- 
ment of  the  Honse  of  Commons  at  this  infringement  of  its  liberties  (p.  21) 
compelled  the  King  to  release  him,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eight  days. 
After  the  last  sitting  of  the  Parliament  in  1629,  Sir  John  Eliot  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Council,  accused  of  uttering  certain  words  in  the  Lower 
Honse,  committed,  and  his  papers  seized.  The  attorney-general  laid  an 
information  agunst  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  which  he  pleaded,  deny- 
ing jurisdiction,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King*s 
pleasure,  and,  '*  as  the  gpreatest  offender  and  ringleader  in  Parliament,"  to 
pay  a  fine  of  2000L  Being  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  his  health  gradually 
declined,  and  he  died  there  on  the  27th  of  November,  1632,  permission 
to  remoTO  his  body  to  the  family  seat  in  Cornwall  being  denied  to  his 
lelatiTes.  When  Parliament  next  assembled  after  a  long  interval,  the 
lecollection  of  what  Eliot  had  suffered  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Pym 
and  many  of  his  associates,  and  doubtless  helped  to  render  the  Commons 
implacaUe  against  Strafford  and  others. 

A  Desperate  Case. — On  the  3rd  of  June,  1628,  the  King  having 
sent  an  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right  which  was  not  deemed  satisfac- 
tory. Sir  John  Eliot  got  up,  and 'in  a  long  speech  entered  upon  the  public 
grievances,  and  what  he  called  the  **  desperate  case  "  of  the  nation.  He 
commenced  by  saying,  "  We  sit  here  as  the  great  council  of  the  King, 
and  in  that  capacity  it  is  our  duty  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  and 
afEairs  of  the  kingdom."  He  then  went  into  a  review  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  national  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  brought  his 
speech  to  a  conclusion  with  the  following  passage :  *  '*  For  the  next,  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  our  Ministers,  where  can  you  miss  of  instances  P 
If  you  survey  the  court,  if  you  survey  the  country,  if  the  church,  if 
the  city  be  examined,  if  you  observe  the  bar,  if  the  bench,  if  the  courts, 
if  the  shipping,  if  the  land,  if  the  seas — all  these  will  render  you  variety 
of  proofs,  and  in  such  measure  and  proportion  as  shows  the  greatness  of 
our  sickness,  that  if  it  have  not  some  speedy  remedy  our  case  is  most 
desperate.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  I  have  been  too  long  in  these  particulars 
that  are  x>ast,  and  am  unwilling  to  offend  you,  therefore  in  the  rest  I  shall 
be  shorter,  and  in  that  which  concerns  the  impoverishing  of  the  King  no 
other  arguments  will  I  use  than  such  as  all  men  grant.    The  Exchequer  you 

*  The  report  is  taken  from  the  volnme  edited  by  Thomas  Fuller  (1657), 
pTerioasIy  q;iioted  on  p.  22. 
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know  is  empty,  the  reputation  thereof  gone,  the  ancient  lands  are  sold,  the 
jewels  pawned,  the  plate  engaged,  the  debt  still  great ;  ahnost  all  charges, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  borne  by  projects.  What  poverty  can  be 
greater,  what  necessity  so  great?  What  perfect  English  heart  is  not 
almost  dissolved  into  sorrow  for  the  trath  P  For  the  oppression  of  the 
subject,  which  as  I  remember  is  the  next  particular  I  proposed,  it  needs 
no  demonstration,  the  whole  kingdom  is  a  proof ;  and  for  the  exhausting 
of  our  treasures,  that  oppression  speaks  it.  What  waste  of  our  provisions, 
what  consumption  of  our  ships,  what  destruction  of  our  men  have  been ! 
Witness  that  journey  to  Argiers — ^witness  that  with  Mansfield— witness 
that  to  Cadiz— witness  the  next— witness  that  to  Rh^— witness  the  last 
(I  pray  God  we  may  never  have  more  such  witnesses) !  Witness  likewise 
the  Palatinate— witness  Denmark^-witness  the  Turks— witness  the  Dun- 
kirkers-— witness  all,  what  losses  wo  have  sustained,  how  we  are  impaired 
in  munition,  in  ships,  in  men.  It  hath  no  contradiction  we  were  never  so 
much  weakened,  nor  had  less  hope  how  to  be  restored.  These,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  our  dangers,  these  are  they  do  threaten  us,  and  are  like  that 
Trojan  horse,  brought  in  cunningly  to  surprise  us.  In  these  do  lurk  the 
strongest  of  our  enemies  ready  to  issue  on  us,  and,  if  we  do  not  now  the 
more  speedily  expel  them,  these  are  the  sign,  the  invitation  to  others. 
These  will  prepare  their  entrance  that  we  shall  have  no  means  left  of 
refuge  or  defence ;  for  if  we  have  these  enemies  at  home,  how  can  we 
strive  with  those  that  are  abroad?  If  we  be  free  from  these,  no  other 
can  impeach  us.  Our  ancient  English  virtue,  that  old  Spartan  valour, 
cleared  from  these  disorders;  being  in  sincerity  of  religion  once  made 
friends  with  Heaven ;  having  maturity  of  councils,  sufficiency  of  generals, 
incorruption  of  officers,  opulency  in  the  King,  liberty  in  the  people, 
repletion  in  treasures,  restitution  of  provisions,  reparation  of  ships,  pre- 
servation of  men,^-our  ancient  English  virtue  thus  rectified,  I  say,  will 
secure  us ;  and,  unless  there  be  a  speedy  reformation  in  these,  I  know  not 
what  hopes  or  expectations  we  may  have.  These  things.  Sir,  I  shall  desire 
to  have  taken  into  consideration — ^that,  as  we  are  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom,  and  have  the  apprehension  of  these  dangers,  we  may  truly 
represent  them  unto  the  King;  wherein  I  conceive  we  are  bound  by 
a  treble  obligation,  of  duty  unto  Gk)d,  of  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  duty 
to  our  country." 

Eliot's  Last  Appearance. — ^The  last  scene  in  this  patriot's 
history,  before  the  Tower  gates  were  closed  upon  him,  was  in  every  way 
a  memorable  one.  He  was  aware  that  the  King,  who  had  already  ordered 
an  adjournment  of  the  Parliament,  was  about  to  dissolve  it,  finding  it 
determined  not  to  grant  money  without  the  redress  of  grievances.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  temporary  reassembling  of  the  Houses,  the  2nd  of 
March,  1629,  Eliot  rose  in  his  place  immediately  after  prayers,  to  propose 
an  emphatic  resolution  which  he  had  prepared  against  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  Speaker  (Sir  John  Finch,  a  tool  of  the  court  party) 
endeavoured  to  check  him,  saying  it  was  the  King's  order  that  they  were 
to  adjourn ;  but  the  House  insisted  upon  its  right  to  adjourn  itself,  and 
declared  it  would  hear  Eliot.    "These   men,"  said  he— alluding  to 
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Bnckinglutm  and  other  eyil  adyisera  of  Charles—"  these  men  go  about 
to  break  Parliaments  lest  Parliaments  should  break  them."  And  he 
brought  his  speech  to  a  conclusion  by  saying,  "I  protest,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  if  my  fortune  be  ever  again  to  meet  in  this  honourable 
UBemblj,  vfhere  I  now  leave  I  will  begin  again.**  He  then  offered  his 
resolution  to  the  Speaker,  who  positively  refused  to  read  it,  and  was  about 
to  quit  the  chair,  when  he  was  thrust  back  by  Denzil  Hollis  and  others, 
and  Hollis  read  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The 
doors,  haTing  been  previously  locked,  were  now  thrown  open,  and  the 
members,  hurrying  forth,  found  a  King's  guard  had  just  been  sent  to  clear 
tiie  house  by  force.  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  notes  this  as  "  the  most  gloomy, 
sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England  that  had  happened  for  five  hundred 
yeaiB.** 

JOHN    PTM. 

(1584—1643.) 

A  Pithy  Speech. — On  the  4th  of  April,  1628,  the  House  received 
a  message  from  the  King  asking  for  supplies,  and  concluding,  '*  The  more 
confidence  you  shall  show  in  his  grace  and  goodness,  the  more  you  shall 
prevail  to  obtain  your  own  desires."  Upon  this  occasion  (says  Bush- 
worth)  Mr.  Pym  spake  thus :  "  In  business  of  weight  dispatch  is  better 
than  discourse.  We  came  not  hither  without  all  motives  that  can  be 
towards  his  Majesty,  had  he  never  sent  in  this  message.  We  know  the 
danger  of  our  enemies ;  we  must  give  expedition  to  expedition :  let  us 
forbear  particulars.  A  man  in  a  journey  is  hindered  by  asking  too  many 
questions.  I  do  believe  our  peril  is  as  great  as  may  be ;  every  man  com- 
plains of  it,  that  doth  encourage  the  enemy ;  our  way  is  to  take  that  that 
took  away  our  estates,  that  is,  the  enemy.  To  give  sx)cedily  is  that  that 
the  King  calls  for.  A  word  spoken  in  season  is  like  an  apple  of  silver, 
and  actions  are  more  precious  than  words.  Let  us  hasten  our  resolutions 
to  supply  his  Majesty."  After  some  debate  the  House  unanimously 
resolved  that  five  subsidies  be  given  to  the  King. 

A  Sophiatieal  Defence. — ^The  following  anecdote  of  Pym  is 
related  in  Lord  North's  **  Narrative  ** :— "  The  House  had  newly  received 
a  message  from  his  Majesty  (Charles  I.),  which  was  so  far  from  being 
satisfactory  as  many  persons  spoke  against  it  with  much  vehemence,  and 
among  the  rest  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  who  very  resolutely  used  these  terms, 
'  He  who  sent  this  message  is  not  fit  to  be  King  of  England.'  Upon 
saying  this,  he  was  immediately  interrupted,  and  the  words  that  were 
spoken  agreed  upon  preparatory  to  a  charge ;  but  before  his  withdrawing 
in  order  to  a  censure,  Mr.  Pym  arose  and  said, '  That  those  words  con- 
tained nothing  of  dishonour  to  the  King ; '  which  being  found  very 
strange  he  thus  cleared  his  meaning :  '  If  these  words  be  such  as  a  fair 
conclusion  is  naturally  deducible  from  them,  then  they  cannot  be  evil  in 
themselves.  Now,  that  a  fair  conclusion  naturally  ariseth  from  them  may 
be  proved  by  syllogism.  He  who  sent  this  message  is  not  worthy  to  be 
King  of  England ;  but  King  Charles  is  worthy  to  be  King  of  England; 
therefore,  King  Charles  sent  not  this  message.  Now,'  saith  Mr.  Pym, '  I 
leave  it  to  judgment  whether  or  no  this  syllogism  comprise  anything 
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in  it  worthy  of  censnre.'  This  argoment  was  so  ingenious  as  Sir  Henry 
Ludlow  (with  his  ill  meaning)  came  freely  off  without  punishment." 

A  Beprimaiid  delivered  to  the  Lords. — ^In  the  "  Short  Parlia- 
ment "  of  April,  1640,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  supply  ought  to  have  precedence  of  grievances  (a  point  which  the 
King  was  strenuously  insisting  upon),  and  that  the  Commons  should  he 
invited  to  a  conference  on  the  suhject.  Pym  represented  these  resolutions 
to  the  House  of  Oommons  as  a  gross  hreach  of  its  privileges,  and  was 
deputed  by  the  House  to  go  up  to  the  Lords  with  a  protest  against  it.  He 
then  made  to  the  Upper  Ohamber  the  following  outspoken  declaration 
(*'  Parliamentary  History ") :  "  Your  lordships  have  meddled  with,  and 
advised  concerning,  both  matter  of  supply  and  the  time  when  the  same 
should  be  made,  and  this  before  such  time  as  the  same  was  moved  to  your 
lordships  by  the  Commons.  As  a  course  for  the  repair  of  this  breach  of 
privilege,  the  Commons  beg  to  suggest  that  your  lordships  would,  in  your 
wisdoms,  find  out  yourselves  some  sort  of  reparation,  and  of  prevention 
of  the  like  infringement  for  the  future.  And  the  Commons  humbly 
desire,  through  me,  to  represent  to  your  lordships  that,  in  case  your  lord- 
ships have  taken  notice  of  any  orders  or  proceedings  of  the  Commons 
concerning  religion,  property,  and  privileges,  and  that  they  were  to 
proceed  to  the  supply— which  they  have  some  cause  to  conceive  by  these 
words,  'That  this  being  done,  your  lordships  would  freely  join  with 
the  Commons  in  those  three  things/ — for  the  avoiding  all  misunder- 
standings between  your  lordships  and  the  Commons  for  timd  to  come, 
thoy  desire  your  lordships  hereafter  to  take  no  notice  of  anything  which 
shidl  be  debated  by  the  Commons  until  they  shall  themselves  declare  the 
same  unto  your  lordships,  which  the  Commons  shall  always  observe 
towards  your  lordships'  proceedings,  conceiving  the  contrary  not  to 
consist  with  the  privileges  of  the  House."  The  Commons  ]>a8sed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Pym  for  the  good  service  he  did  them  on  this  occasion.  The 
firmness  of  the  House  led  to  its  dissolution  a  few  days  afterwards,  greatly 
to  the  indignation  of  the  country. 

Defence  of  Parliamentary  Privilege. — ^In  the  course  of  an 
elaborate  speech  in  the  short-lived  Parliament  of  1640,  Pym  thus  defended 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons :  "  The  privileges  of  Parliament  were  not 
given  for  the  ornament  or  advantage  of  those  who  are  the  members  of 
Parliament.  They  have  a  real  use  and  efficacy  towards  that  which  is  the 
end  of  Parliaments.  We  are  free  from  suits  that  we  may  the  more 
entirely  addict  ourselves  to  the  pfiblic  services ;  we  have  liberty  of  speech 
that  our  counsels  may  not  be  corrupted  with  fear,  or  our  judgments  per- 
verted with  self  respects.  Those  three  great  {acuities  and  functions  of 
Parliament,  the  legislative,  judiciary,  and  consiliary  power,  cannot  be  well 
exercised  without  such  privileges  as  these.  The  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the 
faithfulness  of  our  counsels,  the  righteousness  of  our  judgments,  can 
hardly  be  kept  pure  and  untainted  if  they  proceed  from  distracted  and 
restrained  minds.  These  powers  of  Parliament  are  to  the  body  politic 
as  the  rational  faculties  of  the  soul  to  a  man:  that  which  keeps  all 
the  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  in  frame  and  temx>er  ought  to  be  most 
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enefnllj  -prewired,  in  thftt  froedom,  yigoar,  and  actiyity  which  belongs  to 
itoetf." 

aa  Apology. — ^Pym  met  the  question  of  the  supply 
for  the  forces  to  be  sent  into  Ireland  (Nov.  5th,  1641)  by 
lerrring  the  question  of  the  King's  evil  counsellors.  '*  His  Majesty  must 
be  told,"  said  the  member  for  Tavistock,  '*  that  Parliament  here  finds  evil 
eomiflels  to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles  in  Ireland,  and  that, 
milesB  the  Sorereign  will  be  pleased  to  free  himself  from  such,  and  take 
only  connsellon  whom  the  kingdom  can  confide  in.  Parliament  will  hold 
itself  afasolyed  from  giving  assistance  in  the  matter."  On  this  up  sprang 
the  member  for  St.  Ives,  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  cousin  to  Hampden  and  to 
Cromwell,  yet  one  of  Hyde's  most  eager  recruits,  nor  more  despised  for 
his  abject,  veering,  vacillating  spirit  than  he  was  popular  for  his  wit, 
vivacity,  and  genius.  These  he  had  now  placed  entirely  at  the  King's 
dispasaL  "  He  begged  the  House  to  observe  what  Mr.  Pym  had  just 
said,  and  to  remember  what  formerly  had  been  said  by  the  Earl  of 
Straiford.  Where  in  effect  was  the  difference  between  such  counsel  to 
a  king,  as  that  he  was  absolved  from  all  laws  of  government^  on  Parlia- 
ment refusing  his  unjust  demands,  and  such  advice  to  a  Parliament  as 
that  it  should  hold  itself  absolved  from  assisting  the  State,  on  the  King's 
non-compliance  with  demands  perhaps  not  more  justH"  The  too 
ingenious  speaker  was  not  permitted  to  say  more.  Pym  rose  imme- 
diately and  spoke  to  order.  "  If  the  advice  he  had  g^ven  were  indeed  of 
the  same  nature  as  Lord  Strafford's,  then  he  deserved  the  like  punish- 
ment ;  and  he  craved,  therefore,  the  justice  of  the  House,  either  to  be 
submitted  to  its  censure,  or  that  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  be  com- 
pelled to  make  reparation."  Many  and  loud  were  the  cries  for  Waller 
which  followed  this  grave  and  dignified  rebuke ;  but  a  strong  party  sup- 
ported him  in  his  refusal  to  give  other  than  such  modified  explanation  as 
he  at  first  tendered,  and  it  was  not  until  after  long  debate  he  was  ordered 
into  the  committee  chamber,  and  had  to  make  submission  in  the  required 
terms.  It  was  near  five  o'clock  on  that  November  evening  when  Mr. 
Waller  "  publicly  asked  pardon  of  the  House  and  Mr.  Pym." — For8ter*8 
*'  BemoTistrance,^' 

A  Vindication  of  Ijaw. — ^Pym's  speech  on  the  last  day  of  Straf- 
ford's impeachment  (April  13, 1641)  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  appears  in  the  contemporary  volume,  "  Speeches  and 
Passages  of  this  Great  and  Happy  Parliament,"  as  well  as  in  Rushworth's 
later  "  Collections."  It  has  been  greatly  admired  by  men  of  all  parties. 
Although  occupying  (according  to  one  who  was  present)  only  half  an  hour 
in  delivery,  and  so  far  extempore  that  it  was  spoken  immediately  after 
Strafford's  defence,  and  took  up  many  points  of  his  argument,  yet  it  is 
stately  in  tone  and  pregnant  with  logical  force  throughout.  His  vindica- 
tion of  law,  which  he  accused  Strafford  of  endeavouring  to  override  by 
tyrannical  authority,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  passages.  The  Earl  of 
Strafford's  offence,  said  he,  "is  an  offence  comprehending  all  other 
offences ;  here  you  shall  find  several  treasons,  murthers,  rapines,  oppres- 
sions, perjuries.    The  earth  hath  a  seminary  virtue,  whereby  it  doth 
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produce  all  herbs  and  plants,  and  other  yegetables :  there  is  in  this  crime 
a  seminary  of  all  evils  hurtful  to  a  state ;  and,  if  you  consider  the  reasons 
of  it,  it  must  needs  be  so.  The  law  is  that  which  puts  difference  betwixt 
good  and  evil,  betwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all 
things  will  fall  into  a  confusion,  every  man  will  become  a  law  to  himself, 
which,  in  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce 
many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a 
law;  covetousness  and  ambition  will  become  laws;  and  what  dictates, 
what  decisions  such  laws  will  produce  may  easily  be  discerned  in  the  late 
government  of  Ireland.  The  law  hath  a  power  to  prevent,  to  restrain,  to 
repair  evils;  without  this,  all  kinds  of  mischiefs  and  distempers  will 
break  in  upon  a  State.  It  is  the  law  that  doth  entitle  the  King  to  the 
allegiance  and  service  of  his  people ;  it  entitles  the  people  to  the  protec- 
tion and  justice  of  the  King.  It  is  Grod  alone  who  subsists  by  himself; 
all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual  dependence  and  relation.  He  was  a 
wise  man  that  said  that  the  King  subsisted  by  the  field  that  is  tilled.  It 
is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  supports  the  drown ;  if  you  take  away  the 
protection  of  the  King,  the  vigour  and  cheerfulness  of  allegiance  will  be 
taken  away,  though  the  obligation  remain.  The  law  is  the  boundary,  the 
measure  betwixt  the  King's  prerogative  and  the  people's  liberty.  Whiles 
these  move  in  their  own  orb,  they  are  a  support  and  security  to  one 
another ;  the  prerogative  a  cover  and  defence  to  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  by  their  liberty  are  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  pre- 
rogative. But  if  these  bounds  be  so  removed  that  they  enter  into  contes- 
tation and  conflict,  one  of  these  mischiefs  must  needs  ensue:  if  the 
prerogative  of  the  King  overwhelm  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
turned  into  tyranny ;  if  Hberty  undermine  the  prerogative,  it  wiU  grow 
into  anarchy.  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of  all  private  interest. 
Your  honours,  your  lives,  your  liberties  and  estates  are  all  in  the  keeping 
of  the  law ;  without  this  every  man  hath  a  like  right  to  anything." 

Attempt  to  Communicate  the  Plague  to  Pym.— Pym  was 
sitting  (writes  Forster)  in  his  usual  place  on  the  right  hand,  beyond  the 
members'  gaUery,  near  the  bar,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1641,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  debate  on  a  proposition  he  had  submitted  for  allowance  of 
"  powder  and  bullet "  to  the  City  Guard,  a  letter  was  brought  to  him. 
The  sergeant  of  the  House  had  received  it  from  a  messenger  at  the  door, 
to  whom  a  gentleman  on  horseback  in  a  grey  coat  had  g^ven  it  that 
morning,  on  Fish  Street  Hill—- with  a  gift  of  a  shilling,  and  injunction  to 
deliver  it  with  great  care  and  speed.  As  Fym  opened  the  letter,  some- 
thing dropped  out  of  it  on  the  floor ;  but  without  giving  heed  to  this  he 
read  to  himself  a  few  words,  and  then,  holding  up  the  paper,  called  it  a 
scandalous  libel.  Hereupon  it  was  carried  up  to  the  lately-appointed 
clerk's  assistant,  Mr.  John  Rushworth,  who,  in  his  unmoved  way,  read 
aloud  its  abuse  of  the  great  leader  of  the  House,  and  its  asseveration  that 
if  he  should  escape  the  present  attempt,  the  writer  had  a  dagger  prepared 
for  him.  At  this  point,  however,  young  Mr.  Rushworth  would  seem  to 
have  lost  his  coolness,  for  he  read  the  next  few  lines  in  an  agitated  way. 
They  explained  what  had  dropped  from  the  letter.    It  was  a  rag  that  had 
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eome  from  a  plagne  wound,  sent  in  the  hope  that  infection  might  hy  snch 
means  be  borne  to  him  who  opened  it.  Wherenpon  Bnshworth,  having 
lead  80  far,  threw  down  the  letter  into  the  honse,  and  so  it  was  spomed 
sway  oat  of  the  door. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN. 

(1594—1648.) 

Sis  Dexterity  aad  Influence. — ^Hampden  (writes  Clarendon) 
"  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  began  the  discourse,  or  made 
the  first  entrance  npon  any  business  that  was  assumed;  but  a  very 
ireighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how 
the  Hoose  was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and 
clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the 
concfaifflon  he  desired ;  and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  and  to  prevent 
the  determining  anything  in  the  negative  which  might  prove  inconvenient 
in  the  future.  .  .  When  this  (the  Long)  Parliament  began,  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  fixed  upon  him  as  their  patrice  pater,  and  the  pilot  that 
must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it. 
And  I  am  persuaded  his  power  and  interest  at  that  time  were  greater  to 
do  good  or  hurt  than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his 
rank  hath  had  in  any  time." 

Allaying  a  Storm. — ^It  was  Hampden  who  moved  (November  22, 
1641)  that  the  Great  Remonstrance,  which  had  just  been  passed  by  a 
majority  of  eleven  only,  should  be  print<>d ;  it  being  intended  by  its  pro- 
moters to  serve,  among  other  purposes,  as  a  declaration  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  people.  The  proposal  roused  the  opposite  party  to 
the  utmost,  and  Hyde  and  other  of  its  members  endeavoured  to  enter 
a  formal  protest  against  the  printing.  "  We  had  catched  at  each  other's 
locks,"  wrote  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "and  sheathed  our  swords  in  each 
other's  bowels,  had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden, 
by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  defer  our  angry  debate  until 
the  next  morning." 

Marks  of  a  Bad  Subject. — ^Tho  only  recorded  speech  of  Hamp- 
den's is  one  purporting  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  House  on  the 
morning  after  the  King  had  sent  to  impeach  the  five  members,  and 
shortly  before  he  himself  appeared  to  arrest  them.  It  was  issued  as 
a  small  pamphlet  at  the  time,  but  has  had  doubt  thrown  upon  its  authenti- 
city, some  portions  appearing  too  deferential  to  the  Crown  to  be 
consistent  with  Hampden's  general  course.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  until  the  final  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament, 
expressions  of  loyalty,  even  when  accompanied  by  protest  against  par- 
ticular measures,  were  constant,  and  often  profuse,  in  the  speeches 
delivered  in  the  House.  Hampden's  speech  consists,  in  the  main,  of 
a  comparison  between  the  marks  of  a  good  subject  and  a  bad  one,  closing 
with  a  vindication  of  the  speaker's  own  actions  as  judged  by  the  tests 
proposed.  The  following  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  rest :  **  I  come 
now  to  the  second  means  to  know  the  difference  between  a  good  subject 
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and  a  bad, — by  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  made 
by  the  King,  with  the  whole  consent  of  his  Parlimnent.  And  in  this  I 
observe  a  twofold  sabjection :  in  the  particular  members  thereof  dissenting 
from  the  general  rotes  of  the  whole  Parliament ;  and,  secondly,  the  whole 
state  of  the  kingdom  to  a  full  Parliament.  First,  I  confess,  if  any 
particular  member  of  a  Parliament,  although  his  judgment  and  vote  be 
contrary,  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the  rest,  he  is  an  ill  subject  to  the 
king  and  country.  Secondly,  to  resist  the*  ordinances  of  the  whole  state 
of  the  kingdom,  either  by  stirring  up  a  dislike  in  the  hearts  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament;  to  endeavour,  by 
levying  of  arms,  to  compel  the  King  and  Parliament  to  make  such  laws  as 
seem  best  to  them;  to  deny  the  power,  authority,  and  privileges  of 
Parliament ;  to  cast  aspersions  upon  the  same  and  its  proceedings,  thereby 
inducing  the  Sling  to  think  ill  of  the  same,  and  to  be  incensed  against  the 
same ;  to  procure  the  untimely  dissolution  and  breaking  aSt  of  the  Pariia- 
ment  before  all  things  be  settled  by  the  same,  for  the  safety  and  tran- 
quillity both  of  the  King  and  States-is  an  apparent  sign  of  a  traitorous 
and  disloyal  subject  against  his  king  and  country." 

THE  EAEL  OF  STEAFFOED. 

(159a— 1641.) 

A  Gift  for  a  King. — Strafford  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
(while  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth)  was  identified  with  the  patriotic  party, 
and,  like  others,  was  imprisoned  for  resisting  the  infliction  of  enforced 
loans  withoilt  the  authority  of  Parliament.  His  speeches  during  the 
session  of  1628  made  him  among  the  most  noticeable  of  the  patriots,  and 
ho  was  especially  prominent  in  advocacy  of  the  principle  that  *'  grievances 
and  supply  should  go  hand  in  hand  together ; "  but  the  Court  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  being  bought  over.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  session  he  thus  addressed  the  House :  "  Our  persons  have 
been  injured  both  by  imprisonment  without  law — ^nay,  against  law,  bound- 
less and  without  bank — and  by  being  designed  to  some  office,  charge,  and 
employment,  foreign  or  domestic,  as  a  brand  of  infamy  and  mark  of  disgrace. 
Oh !  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  may  not  be  safe  to  deny  payments  upon  unjust 
exactions,  but  we  must  go  to  prison  for  it ;  nor  in  this  place  to  speak  our 
consciences,  but  we  must  be  stamped  to  unwilling  and  unfitting  employ- 
ments !  Our  estates  have  been  racked  two  ways ;  one  in  the  loan,  wherein 
five  subsidies  were  exacted,  and  that  by  commission  of  men  of  quality,  and 
instructions  to  prosecnto  the  same  with  an  asperity  which  no  times  can 
parallel.  And  hence  the  other  consideration,  of  the  projectors  and 
executioners  of  it.  Nay,  this  was  not  all,  but  ministers  in  their  pulpits  have 
preached  it  as  gospel,  and  damned  the  refusers  of  it — so,  then,  we  are 
already  doomed  to  damnation!"  He  went  on  to  urge  a  committee  on 
grievances,  and  said,  "  Let  no  man  judge  this  way  a  break-neck  of  Par- 
liaments, but  a  way  of  honour  to  the  King,  nay,  of  profit ;  for,  besides  the 
supply  which  we  shall  readily  give  him,  suitable  to  his  occasions,  we  give 
him  our  hearts.  Our  hearts,  Mr.  Speaker ! — a  gift  that  God  calls  for,  and 
fit  for  a  King." 
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Tiilfllled. — ^A  few  weeks  after  tbe  prorogation  of  1628, 
Wentworih  was  made  a  peer ;  and  it  ia  said  that  on  the  eve  of  his  eleva- 
tion  an  aoeideiital  meeting  took  place  between  himself  and  Fym,  when  the 
ktier  remarked*  '*  Yon  are  going  to  leave  ns,  bnt  I  will  never  leave  yon 
while  jour  head  is  upon  yoor  shonlders."  They  did  not  meet  again  until  the 
great  occasion  in  Westminster,  Hall,  when  Fym  set  forth  the  Earl's 
impeachment  on  behalf  of  the  Oommons  of  England.  At  one  critical 
point,  in  Pym's  final  address,  where  he  was  replying  to  Strafford's  defence, 
**  11  the  law  hath  not  been  put  in  execution,  as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  law,  but  that  all  that  time 
hath  not  bred  a  man  bold  enough  to  commit  such  crimes  as  those,"  the 
speaker  turned  and  met  the  haggard  look  of  his  old  comrade,  who 
had  been  intently  regarding  him;  and  for  the  moment  Fym  is  said  to 
have  been  deprived  of  his  self-possession.  "  His  papers  he  looked  on," 
flays  one  present,  "  but  they  could  not  help  him  to  a  point  or  two,  so  he 
b^iooved  to  pass  them."  Strafford  had  anticipated  in  his  defence  the 
feeling  he  must  have  experienced  at  the  moment,  saying,  **  That  I  am 
charged  with  treason  by  the  honourable  Commons  is  my  greatest  grief. 
It  pierces  my  heart,  though  not  with  guilt,  yet  with  sorrow,  that  in  my 
grey  hairs  I  should  be  so  misunderstood  by  the  companions  of  my  youth, 
with  whom  I  have  formerly  spent  so  much  time." 

Strafldrd's  Defence. — ^The  most  conclusive  proof  of  Strafford's 
personal  ability  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  his 
defence  delivered  against  the  impeachment.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  in  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  report,  which  may  be  found  in  White- 
locke's  "  Memoriab,"  &c.,  and  his  last  address,  upon  the  scaffold,  was 
printed  in  extenso  from  the  shorthand  notes  of  Bushworth.  Throughout 
the  impeachment,  Strafford's  demeanour,  like  his  language,  was  becoming 
to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  He  combated  carefully  the  charge  of 
"constructive  treason,"  arguing,  "When  one  thousand  misdemeanors 
will  not  make  one  felony,  shall  twenty-eight  misdemeanors  heighten  it 
to  a  treason  ?  "  and  he  brought  his  defence  to  a  close  as  follows : — "  My 
lords,  it  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown. 
Where  hath  this  fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  without  smoke 
to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me  and  my  children  ? 
That  punishment  should  precede  promulgation  of  a  law, — ^to  be  punished 
by  a  law  subsequent  to  the  fact, — ^is  extreme  hard ;  what  man  can  be  safe 
if  this  be  admitted  ?  My  lords,  it  is  hard  in  another  respect,  that  there 
should  be  no  token  set  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence,  no  admoni- 
tion by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  If  a  man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat, 
and  split  himself  upon  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to  discover  it, 
he  who  owneth  the  anchor  shall  make  satisfaction ;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set 
there,  every  man  passeth  upon  his  own  i)eril.  Now,  where  is  the  mark, 
where  the  token,  upon  this  crime,  to  declare  it  to  be  high  treason  P  My 
lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to  the  x)cerage  of  England  as  never 
to  expose  yourselves  to  such  moot  points,  such  constructive  interpretations 
of  laws :  if  there  must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject  matter  be  of 
somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of  ])eers.    It  will  be  wisdom  for 
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yourselves,  for  your  posterity,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into  the 
fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volnmes  of  constractiye  and  arbitrary 
treason,  as  the  primitive  Christians  did  their  books  of  cnrions  arts,  and 
betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  and  statute,  that  telleth  us 
what  is  and  what  is  not  treason,  without  being  more  ambitious  to  be  more 
learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our  forefathers.  It  is  now  full  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged 
crime,  to  this  height,  before  myself.  Let  us  not  awaken  these  sleeping 
lions  to  our  destruction,  by  raking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain 
by  the  walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  or  neglected.  May  your  lordships 
please  not  to  add  this  to  my  other  misfortunes— let  not  a  precedent  be 
derived  from  me  so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in  its  consequences  t'O 
the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not,  through  me,  wound  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  howsoever  these  gentlemen  say  they  speak  for  the 
commonwealth,  yet  in  this  particxdar  I,  indeed,  speak  for  it,  and  show  the 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs  that  will  fall  upon  it.  For,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  statute  1  Henry  lY.,  no  man  will  know  what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  of 
such  penalties.  Do  not  put,  my  lords,  such  difficulties  upon  ministers  of 
state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of  fortune  may  not  with  cheer- 
fulness and  safety  be  employed  for  the  public.  If  you  weigh  and  measure 
them  by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  will  lie 
waste ;  no  man  will  meddle  with  them  who  hath  anything  to  lose.  My 
lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  were  it  not  for 
the  interest  of  those  dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  left  me.  (Strafford 
was  here  overcome  for  a  few  moments,  but  resumed :)  What  I  forfeit 
myself  is  nothing;  but  that  my  indiscretion  should  extend  to  my 
posterity,  woundeth  me  to  the  very  soul.  Ton  will  pardon  my  infirmity: 
something  I  should  have  added,  but  am  not  able ;  therefore  let  it  pass.*' 
He  concluded  with  a  few  words  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  support 
of  the  Almighty,  and  submitting  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  he  had  pleaded. 

The  poet's  allusion  to  Strafford,  in  "  St.  Stephen's,"  may  be  recalled  to 
the  memory  here  :— 

"  Still,  of  that  voice  which  awed  its  age,  one  tone 
Comes,  sad  as  flutes  funereal,  to  our  own ; 
When,  at  the  last,  the  grand  offender  pleads, 
Tears  drown  our  justice  and  efface  his  deeds ; 
And  when  poor  Stuart,  with  his  feeble  '  Nay/ 
Signs  the  g^reat  life  which  shields  his  own  away. 
Freedom,  that  needs  the  victim,  rights  his  shade. 
And  tarns  her  axe  towards  him  who  has  betray'd." 

LOED  FALBUVND. 

(1610—1648.) 

A  Forcible  First  Speecli.— In  the  collection  of  "  Speeches  and 
Passages  of  this  Great  and  Happy  Parliament"  (1641)  Lord  Falk- 
land's first  speech  is  recorded.  It  is  characterised  by  the  quaintnees 
as  well  as  the  pithiness  which  marked  most  of  the  public  oratory  of  the 
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time.  ^  I  rejoice/'  it  commences,  "  yerj  mnch  to  see  this  day ;  and  the 
wint  htdh  not  lain  in  my  affections,  bat  my  Imigs,  if  to  all  tliat  hath  been 
pul  I  hBTe  not  been  as  lond  with  my  voice  as  any  man's  in  this  house.'* 
The  speaker  then  aUudes  to  the  recent  impeachment  of  Strafford,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  proceedings  also  against  certain  of  the  judges,  adding, 
"  I  hope  it  wOl  be  belieyed  that  only  pablio  interest  could  have  extorted 
this  from  me,  and  that  which  I  would  not  say  if  I  conceived  it  not  so  tme 
and  so  necessary,  that  no  undigested  meat  can  lie  heavier  npon  the 
Btomach  than  this  unsaid  would  have  lain  npon  my  conscience."  After 
remarking  that  the  persons  who  should  have  been  as  dogs  to  defend  the 
aheep  had  been  as  wolves  to  worry  them,  he  proceeds  to  specifically  charge 
the  judges  with  sundry  crimes,  among  them  the  following :  "  When  they 
had  allowed  to  the  King  the  sole  power  in  necessity,  the  sole  judgment 
of  necessity,  and  by  that  enabled  him  to  take  both  from  us  wliat  ho 
would,  when  he  would,  and  how  he  would,  they  yet  continued  to  ])ersuado 
US  that  they  had  left  us  our  liberties  and  properties.  The  last  is,  which 
I  confess  moved  most,  that  by  the  transformation  of  us  from  the  state  of 
free  subjects— (a  good  phrase,  Mr.  Speaker) — ^unto  that  of  villains,  they 
disable  us  by  legal  and  voluntary  supplies  to  express  our  affections  to  his 
Majesty,  and  by  that  to  cherish  his  to  us— that  is,  by  Parliaments.  •  . 
We  only  accuse,  and  the  House  of  Lords  condemn ;  in  which  condemna- 
tion they  usually  receive  advice  (though  not  direction)  from  the  judges. 
And  I  leave  it  to  every  man  to  imagine  how  prejudicial  to  us — ^that  is,  to 
the  Commonwealth— «nd  how  partial  to  their  bellow  malefactors,  the 
advice  of  such  judges  is  like  to  be."  The  speaker  concludes  by  plain 
references  to  the  Lord  Keeper  (Finch)  as  the  worst  of  these  "male- 
factors," and  by  moving  for  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  matter, 
closing  with  the  suggestion,  *'  if  ho  (Finch)  shall  be  found  to  have  gone 
before  the  rest  to  this  judgment,  and  to  have  gone  beyond  the  rest  in  this 
judgment,  in  the  punishment  for  it  the  justice  of  this  House  may  not 
deny  him  the  due  honour  both  to  precede  and  exceed  the  rest." 

A  Marked  Protest.— There  was  once  in  the  House  of  Commons 
such  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good  service  an  eminent  member  had 
done  to  them,  that  it  was  moved  that  the  Speaker  might,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  House,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then  that  every  member  might, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  particular  acknowledgment,  stir  or  move  his  hat  to 
him ;  the  which  when  very  many  did,  the  Lord  Falkland  (who  believed 
the  service  itself  not  to  be  of  that  moment),  instead  of  moving  his  hat, 
stret-ched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clasped  his  hands  together  upon  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  and  hold  it  close  down  to  his  head. — Clarendon*a 
History. 

His  Saying  about  Bisliops. — When  Sir  Edward  Bering's  bill 
"  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy "  was  under  discussion  in  committee, 
in  1641,  as  the  proceedings  were  protracted  from  day  to  day,  the  Houso 
began  to  lose  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  attendance  of  members  con- 
sequently fell  off ;  "  they  only  who  prosecuted  the  bill  with  impatience 
remaining  in  the  house,"  says  Clarendon,  "  and  the  others  who  abhorred 
it,  growing  weuy  of  so  tiresome  an  attendance,  left  the  house  at  dinner 
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time,  and  af tenr ards  followed  their  pleasares ;  so  that  the  Lord  Falkland 
was  wont  to  say  that '  they  who  hated  bishops  hated  them  worse  than  the 
devil,  and  that  they  who  loved  them  did  not  love  them  so  well  as  their 
dinner.' " 

Idle  Biflliops.— -In  his  own  speech  on  episcopacy,  Falkland,  while 
careful  to  discriminate  between  "  some  bishops  and  their  adherents  "  and 
others  of  the  order,  denonnces  the  idle  ones  in  a  very  homely  illustration. 
"  Master  Speaker,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  been  like  the  hen  in  ^sop, 
which  laying  every  day  an  egg  upon  such  a  proportion  of  barley,  her 
mistress  increasing  the  proportion  in  hope  she  would  increase  her  eggs, 
she  grew  so  fat  upon  that  addition  that  she  never  laid  more ;  so,  though  at 
first  their  preaching  were  the  occasion  of  their  preferment,  they  after 
made  their  preferment  the  occasion  of  their  not  preaching.    Master 
Speaker,"  he  continues,  "  we  shall  find  them  to  have  resembled  another 
fable,  the  dog  in  the  manger;  to  have  neither  preached  themselves, 
nor  employed  those,  that  should,  nor  suffered  those  that  would."    This 
speech  (g^ven  in  ''Speeches  and  Passages,"  &c.,  1641)  abounds  in  well 
chosen  simile  and  illustration,  of  which  the  following  is  another  sample : 
"  We  shall  make  no  little  apology  for  those  to  whom  these  charges  belong 
if  we  shall  lay  the  faults  of  the  men  upon  the  order  of  the  bishops,  upon 
the  episcopacy.    I  wish  we  may  distinguish  between  those  who  have  been 
carried  away  with  the  stream,  and  those  who  have  been  the  stream  that 
carried  them;  between  those  whose  proper  and  natural  motion  was  towards 
our  ruin  and  destructien,  and  those  who  have  been  whirled  about  to 
it,  contrary  to  their  natural  motion,  by  the  force  and  swing  of  superior 
orbs ;  and  as  I  wish  we  may  distinguish  between  the  more  and  less  guilty, 
so  I  yet  more  wish  we  may  distinguish  between  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent." 

HAERT  MARTEN. 

(1602—1681.) 

An  Avowed  SepnUioan. — ^Marten,  a  man  of  fortune  and  credit  in 
his  country,  as  Clarendon  relates,  was  returned  for  Berkshire  to  the 
Parliaments  of  April  and  November,  1640.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
opinion,  and  startled  Clarendon  on  one  occasion  (while  the  latter  was  still 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  they  were  on  familiar  terms)  by  saying,  **  1  do  not  think 
one  man  wise  enough  to  govern  us  all."  This,  says  Clarendon,  was  **  the 
first  word  he  had  ever  heard  any  man  speak  to  liiat  purpose,  and  would 
without  doubt,  if  it  had  been  then  communicated  or  attempted,  been  the 
most  abhorred  by  the  whole  nation  of  any  design  that  could  be  mentioned.'* 
In  1643  Marten  was  expelled  the  House  and  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
saying,  "  It  were  better  that  one  family  should  be  destroyed  than  many," 
and  declaring,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  explanation,  that  he  meant  **  the 
King  and  his  children."  He  was  discharged  from  imprisonment  after  a 
short  detention,  and  a  resolution  for  his  readmission  to  the  House  was 
passed  in  1645 — "  which  gave  occasion  to  some  to  believe  that  the  House 
began  to  be  more  averse  from  the  Eang."  He  was  one  of  the  original 
council  of  state  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  name,  among  others,  was 
specially  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity  passed  on  the  Restoration. 
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Hie  mm  indieted  for  ireMon  in  Gompassing  and  imagining  the  death  of 
Chariea  L,  and  eondanuied  to  death,  but  petitioned  Parliament  for  a 
lepriere,  and  his  friends  procured  the  commutation  of  his  doom  to 
impEiMiiinent  for  life.  He  was  consequently  confined  for  twenty  years  in 
Cliepstoiw  Castle,  dying  there  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Xnfli^kt.— Marten  was  renowned  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  outspoken 
While  he  had  been  friendly  with  Cromwell,  and  on  one  occa- 
mo¥ed  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the  general  for  his  eminent  services, 
be  jei  opposed  his  growing  power,  saying  in  the  House,  "  If  they  were  to 
be  governed  by  a  single  person,  their  last  king  would  have  been  as  proper 
a  gentleman  for  it  as  any  in  England,  for  he  found  no  fault  with  his 
penon,  but  bis  office  only."  When  Monk  was  professing  to  serve  the 
Commonwealth,  bnt  intriguing  for  the  Bestoration,  Marten  suspected  his 
designs,  and  said  of  him, "  He  is  like  a  person  sent  to  make  a  suit  of 
clothes,  who  brings  with  him  a  budget  full  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  being 
told  that  such  things  are  not  at  all  fit  for  the  work  he  has  been  desired  to 
do,  answers, '  Oh,  it  matters  not !  I  will  do  your  work  well  enough,  I 
wanrant  yon.'" 

Drowvy  Members. — ^Alderman  Atkins  (writes  Aubrey),  a  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  made  a  motion  that  such  scandalous  members  as 
riepi,  and  minded  not  the  business  of  the  House,  ehould  be  put  out. 
Harxy  Marten,  who  was  wont  to  sleep  much  in  the  house  (at  least  dog- 
sleep),  starts  up :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  a  motion  has  been  made  to  turn  out  the 
fiodder9 ;  I  desire  the  noddees  may  also  be  turned  out." 

The  Pools  and  the  Frofeme. — ^A  godly  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament  made  a  motion  to  have  all  profane  and  unsanctified  ])er8ons 
expelled  the  house.  Harry  Marten  stood  up  and  moved  that  all  fools 
should  be  put  out  likewise,  and  then  there  would  be  a  thin  house. 

A  Soland  for  an  OHver. — Oliver  Cromwell  once  in  the  house 
called  Harry  Marten,  either  jestingly  or  scoffingly,  "  Sir  Harry  Marten." 
"I  thank  your  Majesty,"  said  Marten,  rising  and  bowing,  *'I  always 
thonght  when  yon  were  king  I  should  be  knighted." 

A  Scriptural  Zllustratioii.  —  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli  relates  the 
following :  **  In  drawing  up  the  remonstrances  of  the  army,  which 
changed  the  monarchy  into  a  commonwealth,  this  Sheridan  of  his  day 
had  said,  *  restored  to  its  ancient  government  of  Commonwealth.'  A 
member  rose  to  reprimand  and  to  wonder  at  the  impudence  of  Harry 
Marten,  asserting  the  antiquity  of  Commonwealth,  of  which  he  had  never 
heard  before.  The  wit  rejoined  by  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  term,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  man  who  had  now 
heard  it  for  the  first  time.  '  There  was,'  said  Harry,  *  a  text  which  had 
often  troubled  his  spirit  concerning  the  man  who  was  blind  from  his 
mother's  womb,  but  at  length  whose  sight  was  restored  to  the  sight  which 
he  shotUd  have  had.'" 

Spoiling  a  ICartsrr-— A  curious  pamphlet,  republished  in  Lord 
Somers'  Tracts,  relates  the  condemnation  to  death  of  David  Jenkins,  a 
Welsh  jodge,  and  Sir  Francis  Butler,  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Jenkinfly  who  was  a  stout  Boyalist,  was  brought  before  the  Commons  to 
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answer  a  charge  of  having,  in  1642,  condemned  to  death  persons  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  King  in  the  Welsh  conntiy.  When  desired  to 
kneel  at  the  bar  of  the  Honse,  the  old  jndge  peremptorily  refused,  saying, 
*'  Since  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  Honse  have  renounced  all  yonr  duty 
and  allegiance  to  yonr  sovereign  and  natural  liege  lord,  the  Sling,  and  are 
become  a  den  of  thieves,  should  I  bow  myself  in  this  house  of  Bimmon, 
the  Lord  would  not  pardon  me  in  this  thing."  Intense  excitement  and 
confusion  broke  out  amongst  the  members  upon  this  plain  speaking,  and 
both  prisoners  were  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  high  treason.  Then 
uprose  HArry  Marten,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  must  believe  that 
this  old  gentleman  here  is  fully  possessed  in  his  head  that  he  is  pro  arts 
et  focU  mori,  that  he  shall  die  a  martyr  for  this  cause,  for  otherwise  he 
never  would  have  provoked  the  House  by  such  biting  expressions;  whereby 
it  is  apparent  that  if  you  execute  him,  you  do  what  he  hopes  for  and 
desires,  and  whose  execution  might  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
people,  since  not  condemned  by  a  juiy.  Wherefore  my  motion  is  that  this 
House  would  suspend  the  day  of  execution,  and  in  the  meantime  force  him 
to  live  in  spight  of  his  teeth."  This  motion  restored  the  House  to  good 
humour;  they  agreed  to  it,  and  sent  both  prisoners  off  to  Newgate. 
Marten  had  rightly  divined  the  mind  of  the  old  judge.  Mr.  Jenkins  in 
the  retirement  of  his  prison  occupied  himself  in  devising  the  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  ho  should  go  to  the  scaffold.  "He  would  eat  much 
liquorice  and  g^ingerbread,  thereby  to  strengthen  his  lungs,  that  he 
might  extend  his  voice  far  and  near ;  he  would  come  with  Bracton's  book 
hung  upon  his  loft  shoulder,  with  the  statutes  at  largo  hung  upon  his 
right  shoulder,  and  the  Bible  with  a  riband  put  round  his  neck  and 
hanging  on  his  breast.  So  that  when  they  should  see  him  die,  thousands 
would  inquire  into  these  matters,  and  having  found  all  he  should  tell  them 
to  be  true,  they  would  come  to  loath  and  detest  the  present  tyranny." 
The  elaborate  programme  of  the  old  judge  was,  however,  rendered 
nugatory,  for  his  day  of  execution  never  arrived. 

OLIVEE  CROMWELL. 

(1599—1658.) 

His  First  Speaoh. — Cromwell  was  returned  for  Huntingdon  to  the 
Parliament  which  met  in  March,  1628.  The  first  record  of  his  addressing 
the  House  occurs  in  February  of  the  following  yearl  The  House  was 
receiving  a  report  of  committee  concerning  pardons  granted  by  the  King 
to  certain  persons  censured  by  Parliament,  when  Cromwell,  who  had  been 
of  the  committee,  stood  up  and  said,  "  He  had  heard  by  relation  from  one 
Dr.  Beard  (his  old  schoolmaster  at  Huntingdon)  that  Dr.  Alablaster  had 
preached  flat  Popery  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
had  commanded  him  as  his  diocesan  he  should  preach  nothing  to  the 
contrary.  Mainwaring,  so  justly  censured  in  this  House  for  his  sermons, 
was  by  the  same  bishop's  means  preferred  to  a  rich  living.  If  these  are 
the  steps  to  church  preferment,  what  are  we  to  expect?"  The  House 
ordered,  "  That  Dr.  Beard  of  Huntingdon  be  written  to  by  Mr.  Speaker  to 
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eome  op  and  tasUfr  agtinst  the  bishop;  the  otdet  for  Dr.  Beard  to  be 
delireied  to  Mr.  CrtunweU." 

His  FarMnkl  AppMtnuios. — The  first  time  {writes  Sir  Philip 
Wmrick)  "  tliat  ever  I  took  notice  of  him  wm  in  the  verj  hegaming  ot 
tlM  Farlianient  held  in  November,  1640,  when  I  Tainlj  thonght  myself  ft 
eonrtlf  young  gentleman,  for  we  eoariiera  Tsleed  oarselTeB  much  npon 
our  good  clotliee.  I  came  one  momiBg  into  the  House  well  clad,  and  per<' 
ceired  a  gentleman  apeaking,  whom  I  know  not,  ver;  ordinarilj  apparelled, 
for  it  was  a  phun  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill 
cotmtij  tailor.  His  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  I  remember 
1  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  bis  little  band,  which  trss  not  mach  larger 
than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without  a  hat-baml :  his  statnre  was  of  a 
good  size ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his  side,  his  conntenance  swollen  and 
mddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  nntnnable,  and  hia  eloquence  fall  of  fervour. 
For  the  aQbject-matter  would  not  bear  mncb  of  rea»on,  it  being  on  behalf 
of  a  seTTsnt  of  Mr.  Frynne'a  who  had  dispereed  libels  against  the  Qoeen 
for  dancing,  and  snchlihe  innocent  and  conrtly  sports  ;  and  ho  aggravated 
the  imprisonment  of  this  man  bj  the  Conncil-table  nnto  that  height  that 
one  would  have  believed  the  very  Oovomment  itself  hod  been  in  great 
danger  by  it." 

A  ^opliM^. — One  day,  when  Cromwell  had  spoken  warmly  in 
the  Hooee,  Lord  Bigby  asked  Hampden  who  ho  was ;  and  Hampden  is' 
(aid  to  have  replied,  "  That  sloven  wham  yon  see  before  yon,  hath  no 
ornament  in  his  speech ;  that  sloven,  I  say,  if  wo  should  over  come  to  a 
biesrh  with  the  King  (which  God  forbid!) — in  such  a  case,  I  say,  that 
aloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England." 

CromwsU  Beprehsadsd. — Lord  Clarendon  was  often  heard  to 
mention  one  private  committee  in  which  ho  (when  Mr.  Hyde)  was  pot 
accidentally  into  the  chair,  npon  an  enelosare  which  had  been  made  of  great 
wastes,  belonging  to  the  Qaeen's  manors,  withoat  the  consent  of  the 
tenants;  against  which  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  other  manors,  who 
claimed  common  in  those  wastes,  as  the  Qneen's  tenants  of  the  same, 
made  loud  complaints,  as  a  great  oppression,  carried  npon  thorn  with  a 
very  high  hand,  and  supported  by  power.  The  committee  sat  in  the 
Qneen'a  Coart,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  one  of  them,  appeared  mnch 
concerned  to  countenance  the  petitioners,  who  were  numorons  together 
with  their  witnesses.  Cromwell  ordered  the  witnCBSes  and  petitioners  in 
the  method  of  the  proceedings,  and  seconded  and  enlarged  npon  what  they 
said  with  great  passion ;  and  the  witnesses  and  persons  concerned,  who 
were  a  very  rude  kind  of  people,  intermptcd  the  connsel  and  witnesses  on 
the  other  side  with  great  clamour  when  they  said  anything  that  did  not 
please  them,  so  that  Mr.  Hyde  was  compelled  to  use  some  sharp  reproofs 
and  eome  threats  to  reduce  them  t«  such  a  temper  that  the  business  might 
be  quietly  heatd.  Cromwell,  in  great  fnry,  reproached  the  chairman  for 
being  partial,  and  that  he  discountenanced  the  witnesses  by  threatening 
them;  the  other  appealed  to  the  committee,  which  jostified  him,  and 
declared  that  he  behaved  himself  as  he  ought  to  do ;  which  more  inflamed 
him,  who  waa  already  too  mnch  angry.  In  the  end,  his  whole  caxna^ 
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was  80  tempestnons,  and  his  behayionr  so  insolent,  that  the  chairman  found 
himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  he  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner,  he  wonld  presently  adjourn  the  committee  and  the  next 
morning  complain  to  the  Honse  of  him. 

Cromwell's  Official  Speeches. — My  Lord  General  (says  Carlyle) 
always  spoke  extempore ;  ready  to  speak,  if  his  mind  were  fall  of  meaning; 
very  careless  about  the  words  he  put  it  into.  And  never,  except  in  one 
instance,  does  he  seem  to  have  taken  any  charge  as  to  what  report  might 
be  published  of  it.  One  of  his  Parliaments  asking  him  for  a  correct  report 
of  a  certain  speech,  spoken  some  days  before,  he  declared  "  he  could  not 
remember  four  lines  of  it." 

His  Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.— Mr.  Carlyle,  from 
several  sources,  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  more  «tto,  which  (with  the 
liberty  of  slight  abbreviation)  will  best  represent  this  scene : — "  April  20, 
1653 :  Young  Oolonel  Sidney,  the  celebrated  Algernon,  sat  in  the  House 
this  morning ;  a  House  of  some  fifty-three.  Algernon  has  left  distinct 
note  of  the  affair;  less  distinct  we  have  from  Bulstrode,  who  was  also 
there.  Solid  Ludlow  was  far  off  in  Ireland,  but  gathered  many  details  in 
after  years ;  and  faithfully  wrote  them  down,  in  the  unappeasable  indig- 
nation of  his  heart.  Combining  these  three  originals,  we  have  obtained 
the  following : '  The  Parliament  sitting  as  usual,  and  being  in  debate  upon 
the  bill  (for  Parliamentary  Reform),  with  the  amendments,  which  it  was 
thought  would  have  been  passed  that  day,  the  Lord  General  Cromwell 
came  into  the  house,  clad  in  plain  black  clothes  and  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  sat  down,  as  he  used  to  do,  in  an  ordinary  place.'  For  some  time 
he  listens  to  this  interesting  debate  on  the  bill ;  beckoning  once  to  Har- 
rison, who  came  over  to  him,  and  answered  dubitatingly.  Whereupon  the 
Lord  General  sat  stiU  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  But  now  the 
question  being  to  be  put,  That  this  bill  do  now  pass,  he  beckons  again  to 
Harrison,  says  '  This  is  the  time  I  must  do  it '— «nd  so  '  rose  up,  put  off 
his  hat,  and  spake.  At  the  first,  and  for  a  good  while,  ho  spike  to  the 
commendation  of  the  Parliament  for  their  pains  and  care  of  the  public 
good ;  but  afterwards  he  changed  his  style,  told  them  of  their  injustice, 
delays  of  justice,  self-interest,  and  other  faults' — ^rising  higher  and 
higher,  into  a  very  aggravated  style  indeed.  An  honourable  member.  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth  by  name,  rises  to  order,  as  we  phrase  it ;  says,  *  It  b 
strange  language  this ;  unusual  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  this !  And 
from  a  trusted  servant  too ;  and  one  whom  we  have  so  highly  honoured ; 
and  one  — .'  *  Come,  come  ! '  exclaims  my  Lord  General,  in  a  very 
high  key.  '  We  h!ive  had  enough  of  this,' — and  in  fact  my  Lord  General, 
now  blazing  all  up  into  clear  conflagration,  exclaims,  '  I  will  put  an  end 
to  your  prating,'  and  steps  forth  into  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
'  clapping  on  his  hat,'  and  occasionally  '  stamping  the  floor  with  his 
feet,'  begins  a  discourse  which  no  man  can  report.  He  is  heard  saying, 
'  It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any  longer !  You  have  sat  too  long 
here  for  any  good  you  have  been  doing  lately.  You  shall  now  give  place 
to  better  men.  Call  them  in ! '  adds  he  briefly,  to  Harrison,  in  word  of 
command ;  and  '  some  twenty  or  thirty '  g^rim  musketeers  enter,  with 
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Mlets  hi  tiieir  ansp-luinees ;  grimly  prompt  for  orders.  •  •  '  Yon  call 
yourselTes  a  Parliament/  contiimes  my  Lord  General,  in  clear  blaze  of 
conflagration :  '  Yon  are  no  Parliament ;  I  say,  yon  are  no  Parliament ! 
Some  of  yon  are  dmnkards/  and  his  eye  flashes  on  poor  Mr.  Chaloner,  an 
official  man  of  some  Talne,  addicted  to  the  bottle ;  '  some  of  yon  are, — * 
and  be  glares  into  Harry  Marten,  and  the  poor  Sir  Peter,  who  rose  to 
order,  lewd  liyers  both — *  living  in  open  contempt  of  God's  commandments.' 
'Cormpt,  nnjnst  persons;  scandalons  to  the  profession  of  the  Grospel: 
how  can  yon  be  a  Parliament  for  God's  people  ?  DeyMirt,  I  say ;  and  let 
us  have  done  with  yon.  In  the  name  of  Qod — go ! '  The  Honse  is  of 
eonrse  aU  on  its  feet — ^uncertain  almost  whether  not  on  its  head:  snch 
a  scene  as  was  never  seen  before  in  any  Honse  of  Commons.  History 
reports  with  a  shndder  that  my  Lord  General,  lifting  the  sacred  mace 
itself,  said,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Take  it  away ! ' — and 
gave  it  to  a  mnsketeer.  And  now,  *  Fetch  him  down ! '  says  he  to 
Harrison,  flashing  on  the  Speaker.  Speaker  Lenthal,  more  an  ancient 
Boman  than  anything  else,*  declares  he  will  not  come  till  forced.  *  Sir,* 
said  Harrison,  '  I  will  lend  yon  a  hand ; '  on  which  Speaker  Lenthal 
came  down,  and  gloomily  vanished.  They  all  vanished,  flooding  gloomily, 
clamoronsly  out,  to  their  nlterior  bnsincss  and  respective  places  of 
abode :  the  Long  Parliament  is  dissolved  !  '  It's  yon  that  have  forced  me 
to  this,'  exclaims  my  Lord  General :  *  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and 
day  that  He  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this 
work'  ^ 

SIE  HENRY  VANE. 

(1612—1662.) 

Bespected  aad  Feared. — Sir  Henry  Yane,  commonly  called  Yane 
the  Younger,  was  son  to  one  of  the  same  name  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household  to  Charles  I.  He  appears  to  have 
adopted  republican  principles  in  early  life,  and  when  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  he  left  his  native  land  for  America,  to  join  a  people 
•whose  sentiments  in  politics  and  in  religion  more  nearly  approached  his 
own,  than  did  those  of  the  circle  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1637,  and  was  sent  to  Parliament  for 
Kingston-npon-Hull  in  April,  1640.  Charles,  courting  his  abilities, 
knighted  him,  and  made  him  joint  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  but  he  joined 
the  party  of  Pym  and  Hampden  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  thence- 
forward was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  side.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  indicted  for  "  helping  to  exclude  the  King  from  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  authority,"  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.    Milton's  lines — 

'*  Vane,  yoong  in  years,  but  in  sage  council  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  no'er  held 
The  helm  of  Eome  "— 

expressed  the  general  opinion  as  to  Yanc's  abilities,  and  Charles  himself 
*  See  page  32,  '*  Attempt  to  Arrest  the  Five  Members." 
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wrote  to  Ms  Chancellor  (Clarendon),  "  lie  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let 
live,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the  way."* 

On  the  Bill  against  Episcopacy. — Sir  Henry  Yane's  speech  in 
committee  on  the  Bill  against  Episcopal  Qovemment,  Jnne  11, 1641,  is 
printed  in  the  "  Speeches  and  Passages  "  of  that  year,  previously  quoted, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  logical  closeness  of  its  argument.    The  follow- 
ing were  the  opening  passages :  "  Master  Hyde,-^The  debate  we  are  now 
■upon  is  whether  the  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  chancellors,  &c., 
should  be  taken  away  out  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England.    For 
the  right  stating  whereof  we  must  remember  the  vote  which  passed 
•yesterday,  not  only  by  the  committee,  but  the  House,  which  was  to  this 
effect :  That  this  government  hath  been  found  by  long  experience  to  be  a 
. '    great  impediment  to  the  perfect  reformation  and  growth  of  reli^on,  and 
^    ^     very  prejudical  to  the  civil  state.    So  that  then  the  question  will  lie  thus 
^    c      befdre  us.  Whether  a  government  which  long  experience  hath  set  so  ill  a 
3    {[      character  upon,  importing  danger  not  only  to  our  religion  but  the  civil 
^ %i>      state,  should  be  any  longer  continued  amongst  us,  or  be  utterly  abolished  ? 
For  my  own  part,  1  am  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  conceive  that  the 
H,^"^  s      strength  of  reason  already  set  down  in  the  preamble  to  this  bill  by  yester- 
r:    ^      day's  vote  is  a  necessaiy  decision  of  this  question.    For  one  of  the  main 
>!^  iVk     'ends  for  which  church  government  is  set  up  is  to  advance  and  further  the 
^  X!§      perfect  reformation  and  growth  of  religion,  which  we  have  already  voted 
^      .^      this  government  doth  contradict ;  so  that  it  is  destructive  to  the  very  end 
>^    ^      for  which  it  should  be/and  (whkfi)  is  most  necessary  and  desirable ;  in 
^  '*..       which  respect  certainly  we  have  cause  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  not  only  as 
useless  in  that  it  attains  not  its  end,  but  as  dangerous  in  that  it  destroys 
and  contradicts  it.    In  the  second  placd,  we  have  voted  it  prejudicial 
^  'to  the  *civil  state,  as   having   so  powerful  and  ill  an  influence  upon 

^  our  laws,  the  prerogative  of  the  King,  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 

that  it  is  like  a  spreading  leprosy,  which  leaves  nothing  untainted 
and  unaffected  which  it  comes  near.  May  we  not  therefore  well  say  of 
this  government,  as  our  Saviour  in  the  fifth  of  Matthew  speaks  of  salt-~ 
(g^ve  me  leave  upon  this  occasion  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
others  have  done  in  this  debate) — where  it  is  said  that  salt  is  good,  *  but 
if  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  will  you  season  it  P  It  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men.' 
So  church  government,  in  the  general,  is  good,  and  that  which  is  necessary, 
and  which  we  all  desire ;  but  when  any  particular  form  of  it  hath  once  lost 
its  savour,  by  being  destructive  to  its  own  ends  for  which  it  is  set  up  (as 
by  our  vote  already  passed  we  say  this  hath),  then  surely.  Sir,  we  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  cast  it  out,  and  endeavour,  the  best  we  can,  to  provide 
ourselves  a  bettor.  But  to  this  it  hath  been  said  that  the  government  now 
in  question  may  be  so  amended  and  reformed  that  it  needs  not  be  pulled 
quite  down  or  abolished,  because  it  is  conceived  it  hath  no  original  sin  or 
evil  in  it,  or  if  it  have,  it  is  said  regeneration  will  take  that  away.  Unto 
which  I  answer,  I  do  consent  that  we  should  do  with  this  government  as 

•  The  letter  is  given  in  Forster'a  *'  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth.** 
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we  are  done  hj  in  xeg^eration,  in  wliicli  all  old  tilings  are  to  pass  away  and 
all  things  are  to  become  new ;  and  this  we  mnst  do  if  we  desire  a  perfect 
reformation  and  growth  of  our  religion,  or  good  to  onr  ciril  state.  For 
the  whole  fabric  of  this  bnilding  is  so  rotten  and  cormpt,  from  the  very 
foondation  of  it  to  the  top,  that  if  we  pull  it  not  down  now  it  wiU  fall 
abont  the  ears  of  all  those  that  endcayour  it,  within  a  very  few  years.'* 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  "  the  nnivcrBal  rottenness  or  corraption  of 
tiiis  goyemment  will  mbst  evidently  appear  by  a  disquisition  into  these 
enwiing  particnlars,"  &c. 

AOT)EEW  MARVELL 

(1620—1678.) 

The  Zneormptible. — ^Andrew  Manrell  was  chosen  by  the  electors 
of  Hnll,  his  native  town,  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  in  the  year 
1660.  The  newly-elected  member  was  in  a  pecuniary  condition  which 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  wages  at  that  time  paid  by  constituents  to 
their  representatives.  He  was  almost  the  last  representative  who 
received  wages  for  the  performance  of  parliamentary  duties.*  Charles  II. » 
says  Cooke  (**  History  of  Party  "),  desirous  to  secure  the  powerful  support 
of  Marvell,  sent  Lord  Danby,  his  Lord  Treasurer,  with  offers  of  place  and 
of  money.  The  royal  messenger  found  the  object  of  his  search  occupying 
obscure  apartments  in  a  court  near  the  Strand ;  but  all  his  blandishments 
failed  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  independent  soul  of  Marvell.  The 
Treasurer  at  parting — says  a  pamphlet  which  professes  to  give  a  minute 
record  of  the  circumstances— slipped  into  Marvell's  hand  an  order  upon 
the  Treasury  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  was  moving  towards  his  carriage, 
when  Marvell  stopped  him,  and  taking  him  again  up-stairs,  called  his 
servant  boy,  when  the*  following  colloquy  ensued:  "Jack,  child,  what 
had  I  for  dinner  yesterday  ?  " — '*  Don't  you  remember,  sir,  you  had  the 
little  shoulder  of  mutton,  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from  the  woman 
in  the  market  ?  " — ^Very  right,  child ;  what  have  I  for  dinner  to-day  P  "— 
Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid  mo  lay  by  the  blade-ljone  to  broil  P  "— ^ 
'TIS  so,  very  right,  child ;  go  away.  My  lord,  do  you  hear  that  Andrew 
Marvell's  dinner  is  provided  P  There's  your  piece  of  paper ;  I  want  it 
not ;  I  knew  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended.  I  live  here  to  serve  my 
constituents ;  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not 


I* 


one." 


Xarvall  and  Milton's  Imprisonment. — ^Tho  following  statement 
appears  in  the  "  Parliamentary  History "  for  1660 :  "  Dec.  17th.  The 
celebrated  Mr.  John  Milton,  having  now  laid  long  in  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  was  released  by  order  of  the  House.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Andrew  Marvell  complained  that  the  sergeant  had  exacted  150^  fees  of 
Mr.  Milton ;  which  was  seconded  by  Colonel  King  and  Colonel  Shapcot. 
On  the  contrary.  Sir  Heneage  Finch  observed  that  Milton  was  Latin 
Secretary  to  Cromwell,  and  deserved  hanging.  However,  this  matter  woa 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  to  examine  and  decide  the 

*  See  "  Parliamentary  Usages — Payment  of  Members." 
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difference."  Milton  had  boon  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody  on  the 
16th  of  June  previoos,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attomey-Greneral  for 
haying  written  the  "  Fro  Fopulo  Anglioano  Defensio  "  against  Salmafiius, 
and  another  book  in  answer  to  the  "  Icon  Basilike." 

ALGEENON  SIDNEY. 

(1620—1683.) 

A  Happy  SnrviTal.— -In  a  work  entitled  "  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Parliaments,  in  two  Historical  Discourses  "  (1744),  the  first  treatise,  by 
Algernon  Sidney  (reprinted  from  an  early  edition)  comprises  "  A  General 
View  of  Government  in  Europe."  In  this  the  writer  remarks :  "  The 
Parliament  of  France  seems  quite  antiquated  and  subdued ;  the  ghost  and 
shadow  of  the  defunct  has  appeared  three  or  four  times  since  Lewis  the 
Xlth ;  but  to  revive  that  assembly  in  its  fuU  and  perfect  vigour  requires  a 
miracle  like  the  Resurrection.  So  that,  in  effect,  we  may  date  the  demise 
of  the  Parliamentary  sovereignty  in  France  from  Lewis  the  Xlth,  and  the 
decay  of  that  in  Grermany  from  Charles  the  YIth.  It  is  in  England  only 
that  the  antiont,  generous,  manly  government  of  Europe  survives,  and 
continues  in  its  original  lustre  and  perfection.  .  .  Magna  Charta, 
instead  of  being  superannuated,  renews  and  recovers  its  pristine  strength 
and  athletic  vigour  by  the  Petition  of  Bight,  with  our  many  other  expla- 
natory or  declaratory  statutes;  and  the  annual  Parliament  is  as  well 
known  to  our  laws  as  ever  it  had  been  famous  amongst  the  customs  of 
France  and  Grormany." 

Manufactured  Evidence. — ^Algernon  Sidney  (writes  Hume)  "  was 
in  principle  a  republican,  and  had  entered  deeply  into  the  war  against 
Charles  I.  He  had  been  named  on  the  high  court  of  justice  which  tried 
and  condemned  that  monarch,  but  he  thought  not  proper  to  take  his  seat 
among  the  judges,  and  had  ever  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation  with  zeal 
and  courage.  After  the  Restoration  he  went  into  voluntary  banishment ; 
but  in  1677,  having  obtained  the  King's  pardon,  he  returned  to  England. 
When  the  factions  arising  from  the  Popish  plot  began  to  run  high,  Sidney, 
full  of  those  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  great 
examples  of  antiquity,  joined  the  popular  x><'^^y;  but  hia  conduct  was 
deficient  in  practical  good  sense,  and  he  labours  under  the  imputation  of 
accepting  French  gold."  At  his  trial  in  1683,  for  participation  in  the 
Bye-house  conspiracy,  "  the  only  witness  who  dei^osed  against  him  was 
Lord  Howard ;  but  as  the  law  required  two  witnesses,  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  by  producing  some  of  his  papers,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  tyrants,  and  the  preference  of  liberty  to  the 
government  of  a  single  person.  The  violent  and  inlmnm^ii  JefEreys 
was  now  Chief  Justice,  and  by  his  direction  a  partial  jury  was  easily 
prevailed  on  to  g^ve  a  verdict  against  Sidney.  His  execution  followed  a 
few  days  after."  The  judgment  against  him  was  annulled  in  1689,  and 
his  attainder,  like  that  of  his  associate  and  fellow  victim  Lord  William 
Russell,  was  reversed. 

Hot  an  EztremiBt.— The  ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
included  the  name  of  Sidney,  but  respecting  thia  he  wrote :  ^  I  was  at 
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PenBhiiTst  wlien  the  Act  for  the  King's  trial  passed,  and,  coming  np  to 
town,  I  heard  that  my  name  was  put  in.  I  presently  went  to  the  Fainted 
Chamber,  where  those  who  were  nominated  for  jadgcs  were  assembled. 
A  debate  was  raised,  and  I  positively  opposed  the  proceeding.  Cromwell 
using  these  formal  words,  '  I  tell  you,  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the 
crown  on  it,'  I  replied, '  You  may  take  your  own  course,  I  cannot  stop  you ; 
but  I  will  keep  myself  clean  from  having  any  hand  in  this  business ; '  and 
saying  thus  I  immediately  left  them,  and  never  returned." 

THE  FIRST  EARL  OF   SHAFTESBTJEY. 

(1621—1683.) 

Cromwell's  House  of  Lords. — ^Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  the  son  of  a  Hampshire  baronet,  was  returned  for  Tewkes- 
bury at  an  early  age.  After  being  an  active  supporter  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  was  among  the  members  of  Parliament  who  went  to  Holland  to 
invite  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he  was  taken  into  favour,  and 
made  Lord  Chancellor  in  1672.  His  connection  with  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  and  the  Excltision  BiU,  and  the  allusions  to  him  in  Dryden's  poems, 
cause  him  to  be  one  of  the  best-remembered  figures  of  our  history.  He 
died  in  Holland  in  1683,  after  having  been  sent  to  the  Tower  and  tried  for 
treason,  but  acquitted.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  of  his 
time.  The  following  passage  occurred  in  addressing  the  Commons  in 
1659,  in  support  of  a  motion,  "  that  the  other  House  be  limited  in  time, 
and  last  only  for  the  present  Parliament :" — **  What  I  shall  speak  of  their 
quality,  or  anything  else  concerning  them,  I  would  be  thought  to  speak 
with  distinction,  and  to  intend  only  of  the  major  part ;  for  I  acknowledge, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  mixture  of  the  other  House  to  be  like  the  composition  of 
apothecaries,  who  mix  something  grateful  to  the  taste  to  qualify  their 
bitter  drugs,  which  else,  perhaps,  would  be  immediately  spit  out  and  never 
swallowed.  So,  Sir,  his  Highness  of  deplorable  memory  to  this  nation,  to 
countenance  as  well  the  want  of  quality  as  honesty  in  the  rest,  has 
nominated  some  against  whom  there  lies  no  other  reproach  but  only  that 
nomination ;  but  not  out  of  any  respect  to  their  quality  or  regard  to  their 
virtues,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  no-quality,  the  no-virtues  of  the  rest; 
which  truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  had  not  done,  we  could  easily  have  g^ven 
a  more  express  name  to  this  other  House  than  he  hath  been  pleased  to  do ; 
for  we  know  a  house  designed  for  beggars  and  malefactors  is  a  house  of 
correction,  and  so  termed  by  our  law.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  setting  those 
few  persons  aside  who,  I  hope,  think  the  nomination  a  disgrace,  and  their 
ever  coming  to  sit  there  a  much  grater,  can  we  without  indignation  think 
of  the  rest  ?  He  who  is  first  in  their  roll,  a  condemned  coward  ;*  one 
that  out  of  fear  and  baseness  did  once  what  he  could  to  betray  our 
liberties,  and  now  does  the  same  for  gain.  The  second,  a  person  of  as 
little  sense  as  honesty,  preferred  for  no  other  reason  but  his  no- worth,  his 
no-conscience;  except  cheating  his  father  of  all  he  had  was  thought 
a  virtue  by  him,  who  by  sad  experience  we  find  hath  done  as  much  for  his 

*  Fiennes,  condemned  to  death  for  cowardice  at  BiistoL 
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mother— Us  conntrj.  The  third,  a  Cavalier,  a  Presbyterian,  and  Inde- 
pendent ;  for  the  Bepablic,  for  a  Protector,  for  everything,  for  nothing, 
bat  only  that  one  thing — ^money.  It  were  endless,  Sir,  to  ran  throngh 
them  all ;  to  tell  you  of  the  lordships  of  seventeen  pounds  a  year  land  of 
inheritance ;  of  the  farmer  lordships,  draymen  lordships,  cobbler  lordships, 
without  one  foot  of  land  but  what  the  blood  of  Englishmen  has  been  the 
price  of.  These,  Sir,  are  to  be  our  rulers ;  these  the  judges  of  our  lives 
and  fortunes ;  to  those  we  are  to  stand  bare  whilst  their  pageant  lordships 
deign  to  give  us  a  conference  on  their  breeches.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
already  had  too  much  experience  how  insupportable  servants  are  when 
they  become  our  masters.  All  kinds  of  slavery  are  miserable  in  the 
account  of  generous  minds;  but  that  which  comes  accompanied  with 
scorn  and  contempt  stirs  up  every  man's  indignation,  and  is  endured  by 
none  whom  nature  does  not  intend  for  slaves,  as  well  as  fortune.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  blame  not  in  these  men  the  faults  of  their  fortune  any  other- 
wise than  as  they  make  them  their  own ;  I  object  to  you  their  poverty, 
because  it  is  accompanied  with  ambition ;  I  remind  you  of  their  quality 
because  they  themselves  forget  it ;  it  is  not  the  men  I  am  angry  with,  but 
their  Lordships.  ...  I  must  tell  you.  Sir,  that  most  of  them  have 
had  the  courage  to  do  things  w;hich,  I  may  boldly  say,  few  other  Christians 
durst  so  have  adventured  their  souls  to  have  attempted.  They  have  not 
only  subdued  their  enemies,  but  their  masters  that  raised  and  main- 
tained them :  they  have  not  only  conquered  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but 
rebellious  England  too,  and  there  suppressed  a  malignant  party  of 
magistrates  and  laws;  and,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make 
them  indeed  complete  conquerors,  without  the  help  of  philosophy  they 
have  even  conquered  themselves.  All  shame  they  have  subdued  as  per- 
fectly as  all  justice ;  the  oaths  they  have  taken  they  have  as  easily  digested 
as  their  old  Greneral  could  himself;  public  covenants  and  engagements 
they  have  trampled  under  foot.  In  conclusion,  so  entire  a  victory  they 
have  over  themselves,  that  their  consciences  are  as  much  their  servants, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are.  But  give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  that  which 
is  more  admirable  than  all  this,  and  shows  the  confidence  they  have  of 
themselves  and  us.  After  having  many  times  trampled  on  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  less  than  five  times  dissolved  them, 
they  hope,  for  those  good  services  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  bo  made 
a  House  of  Lords." 

A  Retort. — ^The  seat  on  the  left  of  the  throne  in  Parliament  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  brother  of  Charles  IL,  that 
on  the  right  being  reserved  for  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  the  Queen 
proving  barren,  the  Duke  was  looked  upon  as  successor  to  the  Crown,  and 
took  the  right-hand  chair.  When  Sliaf  tesbury,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  presided 
for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  resolved  to  replace  the  duke  in 
his  proper  seat.  He  informed  the  duke  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  chair, 
and  that  his  place  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  throne,  as  only  heir  pre- 
sumptive. The  duke  being  unwilling  to  quit  his  seat,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
told  him  that  he  could  not  proceed  upon  business  till  the  House  was  in 
form.    At  length  the  duke  was  obliged  to  submit,  but  said,  in  a  passioiit 
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"  My  knd,  yon  are  a  rascal  and  a  Tillam."  Shaftesbury,  with  gpreat  com- 
pocntre,  replied,  "I  am  much  obliged  to  yonr  royal  highness  for  not 
ealfing  me  likewise  a  coward  and  a  papist." 

Ooqjtlgal  RelatJom.— At  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  session  of 
the  seeond  Parliament  of  Charles  11.  (1672-3),  the  King's  speech  was 
followed  by  one  from  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbnry,  who  in  the  course  of 
H  said :  "  Let  ns  bless  God  that  hath  given  this  king  signally  the  hearta  of 
his  people,  and  most  particnlarly  of  this  Parliament,  who  in  affection  and 
loyalty  to  their  prince  have  exceeded  all  their  predecessors ;  a  Parliament 
with  whom  the  King  hath  for  many  years  lived  with  all  the  caresses  of  a 
happy  marriage.  Has  the  King  had  a  concern?  yon  have  wedded  it. 
Has  his  Majesty  wanted  supplies  P  you  have  readily,  cheerfully,  and  fully 
provided  for  them.  You  have  relied  upon  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  his 
Majesty  in  all  his  affairs;  so  that  you  have  never  attempted  to  exceed 
your  bounds,  or  to  imx)08e  upon  him.  .  .  And  let  me  say,  that  though 
this  marriage  be  according  to  Moses's  law,  where  the  husband  can  give  a 
Irifl  of  divorce,  put  her  away,  and  take  another,  yet  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
as  impossible  for  the  King  to  part  with  this  Parliament  as  it  is  for  you  to 
depart  from  that  loyalty,  affection,  and  dutiful  behaviour  you  have  hitherto 
showed  towards  him."  This  Parliament,  to  which  the  name  of  "  the  Long 
Parliament "  has  frequently  been  given,  lasted  nearly  eighteen  years,  not 
bong  dissolved  untH  1679. 

Stepping  in  at  the  Breach. — In  1673,  Lord  Clifford,  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  head  of  the  "  Cabal,"  had  undertaken  to  ox)en  a  debate  in 
the  Lords,  "  for  establishing  a  perpetual  fund,  in  order  to  advance  the  pre- 
rogative, and  render  Parliament  inconsiderable.  He  prepared  a  set  speech 
to  that  purpose,  which  he  read  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Shaftesbury),  who 
desired  to  hear  it  again ;  and,  upon  the  second  reading,  he  charged  his 
memory  with  the  substance  of  it,  promising  he  would  likewise  come 
roundly  into  the  debate.  Tliis  gave  him  an  opportunity  he  wished  for,  to 
be  revenged  of  the  courtiers  and  the  Lord  Clifford,  who,  pursuant  to  the 
determination  of  the  Cabal,  began  the  debate  with  the  very  speech  he  had 
showed  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  while  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  York 
were  then  in  the  house  to  countenance  the  design.  The  country  lords, 
and  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  stared  at  one  another ;  the  whole 
House  at  the  end  of  the  8X>eech,  meditating  the  fate  of  England,  remained 
in  an  awful  silence ;  when  Chancellor  Shaftesbury  stood  up,  and  answered 
Clifford's  speech  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  showing  that  his  proposi- 
tions were  extravagant ;  that  what  ho  aimed  at  would  end  in  confusion,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  government ;  that  it  might  perhaps  send  the  royal  family 
abroad  again,  to  spend  their  lives  in  exile,  without  hope  of  a  return.  All 
which  he  spoke  with  so  much  spirit  and  sharpness,  that  ho  confounded  the 
court  counsels.  While  he  was  speaking,  the  Duke  of  York,  enraged  at 
him,  whispered  the  King,  *  What  a  rogue  have  you  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  !' 
The  King  briskly  replied,  '  'Od's  fish,  what  a  fool  have  you  of  a  Lord 
Treasurer.'  ""^Parliamentary  Debates,  1668—1741. 
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LOED  HALIFAX. 

(1630—1695.) 

The  "  Trimmer." — George  Savile,  Yiscoont  Halifax,  was  (writes 
Macanlay)  the  first  in  genius  among  the  statesmen  of  his  times.  ''  His 
polished,  luminous,  and  animated  eloquence,  set  oft  by  the  silver  tones  of 
his  voice,  was  the  delight  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  the  chief  of 
those  politicians  whom  the  two  great  parties  contemptuously  called 
Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a 
title  of  honour,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dignity  of  the 
appellation.  Everything  good,  he  said,  trims  between  extremes.  The 
temperate  zone  trims  between  the  climate  in  which  men  are  roasted  and 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  frozen.  The  English  Church  trims  between 
the  Anabaptist  madness  and  the  Papist  lethargy.  The  English  Constitu- 
tion trims  between  Turkish  despotism  and  Popish  anarchy.  Yirtue  is 
nothing  but  a  just  temper  between  propensities,  any  one  of  which,  if 
indulged  to  excess,  becomes  vice.  Nay,  the  perfection  of  the  Supreme 
Being  himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  attributes,  none  of  which 
could  preponderate  without  disturbing  the  whole  moral  and  physical  order 
of  the  world.  Thus  Halifax  was  a  trimmer  on  principle.  He  was  also  a 
trimmer  by  the  constitution  both  of  his  head  and  of  his  heart." 

Influential  Oratory. — Rejection  of  the  Ezcliudon  BilL— 
In  October,  1680,  the  Parliament  met.  The  Whigs  had  so  great  a 
majority  in  the  Commons  that  the  Exclusion  Bill  went  through  all  its 
stages  there  without  difficulty.  The  whole  nation  now  looked  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was 
large.  The  King  himself  was  present.  The  debate  was  long,  earnest,  and 
occasionally  furious.  Some  hands  were  laid  on  the  pommels  of  swords, 
in  a  manner  which  revived  the  recollection  of  the  stormy  Parliaments  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  Hichard  the  Second.  Shaftesbury  and  Essex  were 
joined  by  the  treacherous  Sunderland.  But  the  genius  of  Halifax  bore 
down  all  opposition.  Deserted  by  his  most  important  colleagues,  and 
opposed  to  a  crowd  of  able  antagonists,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  a  succession  of  speeches  which,  many  years  later,  were  remem- 
bered as  masterpieces  of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of  eloquence.  It  is  seldom 
that  oratory  changes  votes.  Yet  the  attestation  of  contemporaries  leaves 
no  doubt  that,  on  this  occasion,  votes  were  changed  by  the  oratory  of 
Halifax.  The  bishops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the  principle  of 
hereditary  right,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.-— JtfacauZai^'s 
History,  Hume  remarks  that  Halifax  '*was  animated  as  well  by  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  as  by  a  rivalship  to  his  uncle  Shaftesbury, 
whom,  during  that  day's  debate,  he  seemed  in  the  judgment  of  all  to 
have  totally  eclipsed.'* 

LORD  SOMEES. 

(1650—1716.) 

Sapid  Elevation. — ^The  name  of  this  statesman  is  closely  associated 
with  the  Declaration  of  Bight  in  1688,  and  with  the  legislative  union  with 
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ScoUand  in  1707.  He  first  came  prominently  into  note  as  junior  counsel 
for  the  Seyen  Bishops  on  their  trial  in  1688,  and  was  sent  to  the  ConTcn- 
,tion  Parliament  of  that  year.  Under  William  III.  he  received  rapid 
prefennent.  In  16d3,  while  attorney-general,  he  was  made  keeper  of  tbe 
great  seal,  and  in  1697  was  raised  to  the  woolsack.  "  John  Somers  (writes 
Maeanlay)  was  the  son  of  a  country  attorney.  At  thirty-seven  he  had 
been  sitting  in  a  stuff  gown  on  a  back  bench  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Beneh.  At  forty-two  he  was  the  first  lay  dignitary  of  the  realm.  .  . 
Without  one  drop  of  patrician  blood  in  his  veins,  he  had  taken  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  patrician  order  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  ennobled 
by  nature.  His  serenity  and  his  modesty,  his  self-command,  proof  even 
against  the  most  sudden  surprises  of  passion;  his  self -respect,  which 
forced  the  proudest  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  respect  him ;  his  urbanity, 
which  won  the  hearts  of  the  youngest  lawyers  of  the  Chancery  bar,  gained 
for  him  many  private  friends  and  admirers  among  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  opposition.  .  .  The  instrument  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Declaration  of  Bight  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  Somers 
was  chairman.  The  fact  that  the  low-bom  young  barrister  was  appointed 
to  80  honourable  and  important  a  post  in  a  Parliament  filled  with  able  and 
experienced  men,  only  ten  days  after  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  first  time,  sufficiently  proves'  the  superiority  of  his 
abilities." 

His  Defence  at  the  Bar  of  the  Commonfl. — Various  attempts 
were  made  to  impeach  Somers,  on  charges  more  or  less  frivolous.  The 
poet  Prior,  writing  in  February,  1700,  said,  "  To-morrow  is  the  great  day 
when  we  expect  that  my  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  fallen  upon,  though  God 
knows  what  crime  he  is  guilty  of,  but  that  of  being  a  very  great  man  aud 
a  wise  and  upright  judge."  In  1701,  hearing  that  the  Commons  wero 
about  to  vote  his  impeachment,  Somers  requested  permission  to  address 
them  at  their  bar,  which  was  granted.  When  he  had  finished,  he  was 
asked  from  the  chair  who  had  informed  him  that  there  was  a  debate 
respecting  him  m  the  House.  He  replied,  "  He  was  strongly  surprised  at 
a  question  that  he  never  knew  was  put  to  any  man  that  came  to  desire  the 
faTour  of  being  heard ;  and  that,  if  the  question  was  asked  to  bring  the 
least  prejudice  to  any  man  in  England,  he  would  not  only  be  content  to 
be  under  the  censure  of  the  House,  but  suffer  the  worst  thing  that  might 
befall  him  upon  earth,  rather  than  do  a  dishonourable  thing."  The  im- 
peachment was  carried  by  198  against  188. 

IKock  Impeachment. — ^Af  ter  sending  up  to  the  Lords  their  impeach- 
ment of  Somers  and  others,  in  1701,  the  Commons  delayed  progress  with 
the  matter,  while  the  House  of  Lords  insisted  that  the  trials  should  either 
proceed  or  be  dropped.  The  Commons  demanded  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  to  consider  the  methoiis  of  proceeding,  and  urged  that  other- 
wise they  would  be  "  giving  up  the  rights  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
established  by  unquestionable  precedents  and  the  usage  of  Parliament, 
and  making  aU  impeachment  (the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England)  impracticable  for  the  future."  But  the  Lords 
rejoined,  "  They  do  not  find  that  ever  such  a  committee  was  appointed  on 
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occasion  of  impeacliment  for  misdemeanors,  and  tbeir  lordsbips  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  extremely  cantions  in  admitting  anything  new  in 
matters  relating  to  jndicatiire.'*  The  Lords  gave  notice  of  their  intention 
to  bring  on  the  trial  on  a  certain  day;  the  Commons  passed  an  order 
forbidding  any  member  of  the  House  to  appear  at  the  "  pretended  trial." 
The  trial  being  opened  with  the  usual  formalities  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  no  member  of  the  Lower  House  appearing  with  evidence  against  the 
defendant,  the  Lords  adjourned  to  their  own  chamber,  and  declared  the 
impeachment  dismissed. 

EOBEET  HAELEY,  EAEL  OP  OXPOED. 

(1661—1724.) 

Eoiue  of  Commoiui  Tact. — Confessedly  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  he  whom  the  last 
three  Parliaments  of  William  III.  elected  for  their  Speaker;  yet  no  man 
would  have  listened  patiently  for  five  minutes  to  Eobert  Harley  anywhere 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  he  was  supreme.  The  countiy 
gentlemen  voted  for  him,  though  they  remembered  that  his  family  went 
to  a  meeting-house.  The  younger  members  put  forth  their  most  able  and 
graceful  representative  to  honour  him,  when  Henry  St.  John  seconded 
his  third  nomination.  And  posterity  itself  had  cause  to  be  grateful  io 
him  when,  employing  for  once  this  influence  in  its  service,  he  joined 
Tory  and  Whig  in  a  common  demand  for  the  best  securities  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  It  was  not  genius,  it  was  not  eloquence,  it  was  not  states^ 
manship  that  had  given  Harley-  this  extraordinary  power.  It  was  House 
of  Commons  tact. — Forater  on  De  Foe, 

Seputed  Wisdom. — ^Harle/s  influence  in  Parliament  (writes 
Macaulay)  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  ability.  His  intellect  was  both 
slender  and  slow.  He  was  unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject. 
He  never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in  public  with  fluency 
and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating, 
and  confused  speaker.  He  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an  orator* 
His  countenance  was  heavy,  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  deformed,  and 
his  gestures  imcouth.  Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect.  For  such  as  his 
mind  was,  it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  He  had  that  sort  of 
industry  and  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made  him  a  respect- 
able antiquary  or  King-at-Arms.  He  constantly  had,  even  with  his  best 
friends,  an  air  of  mystery  and  reserve,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
knew  some  momentous  secret,  and  that  his  mind  was  labouring  with  some 
vast  design.  In  this  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had  made  him  an  Earl,  a  Knight 
of  the  (jrarter.  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  master  of  the  fate 
of  Europe,  that  his  admirers  began  to  find  out  that  he  was  really  a  dull 
puzzle-headed  man. 

Endnranoo  of  the  Englisli  Feople.-^Pope  relates  that  some 
one  had  observed  of  a  measure  proposed,  that  the  people  would  never  bear 
it.  '*  None  of  us,"  replied  Harley,  "  know  how  far  the  good  people  of 
England  will  bear." 
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LOED  BOLINGBEOKE. 

(1678—1751). 

Him  Pmrliamentary  Career. — ^Henry  St.  John  was  returned  to 
Pariiament  in  1700  for  Wootton  Basset,  which  his  father  had  represented 
before  him.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time.  All  his  connec- 
tions were  in  the  Whig  interest,  but  he  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party 
under  Harley.  His  eloquence  soon  gained  him  influence  in  the  House, 
and  in  1704  he  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War  and  of  the  Marine,  Harley 
being  Secretary  of  State.  To  the  latter  office  St.  John  succeeded  when 
Harley  took  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in  1710,  and  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  St.  John  and  Ybcount  Bolingbroke  in  1712. 
It  was  into  the  hands  of  Addison  that  ho  had  to  resign  the  seals,  when 
the  death  of  Anne  in  1714  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  his  party;  and  his 
attainder  took  place  in  the  following  year. 

Eranescence  of  Parliamentary  Eloquence  in  Former 
Saya.— -In  the  case  of  Bolingbroke  (remarks  Lord  Brougham),  the 
defect,  80  often  to  be  deplored  in  contemplating  the  history  of  modem 
oratory,  attains  its  very  height.  Meagre  as  are  the  materials  by  which  we 
can  aim  at  forming  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  eloquence  of  most  men 
who  flourished  before  our  own  day ;  scanty  as  are  the  remains  eyen  of  the 
speakers  who  figured  during  the  Seyen  Years  War,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  American  contest — when  we  go  back  to  the  administration  of 
Walpolo  we  find  those  vestiges  to  be  yet  more  thinly  scattered  over  the 
pages  of  our  history;  and  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  during  which  alone 
Bolingbroke  spoke,  there  are  absolutely  none.  It  is  correct  to  affirm  that 
of  this  great  orator—one  of  the  very  greatijst,  according  to  all  contem- 
porary history,  that  ever  exercised  the  art,  and  these  accounts  are  power- 
fully supported  by  his  writings — not  a  spoken  sentence  remains.  The 
contemplation  of  this  chasm  it  was  that  made  Mr.  Pitt,  when  musing 
upon  its  brink,  and  calling  to  mind  all  that  might  be  fancied  of  the  orator 
from  the  author,  and  all  that  traditional  testimony  had  handed  down  to  us, 
sigh  after  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke— desiderating  it  far  more  than  the 
restoration  of  all  that  has  perished  of  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  world. 
-^Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  JIT.  The  impression  produced  by 
Bolingbroke  is  shown  in  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  remark  in  one  of  the 
letters  to  his  son:  "I  would  much  rather  that  you  had  Lord  Boling- 
broke^s  stylo  and  eloquence,  in  speaking  and  writing,  than  all  the  learning 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Hoyal  Society,  and  the  two  Universities 
united." 

Creation  of  Peers. — Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  gazetted  twelve  new 
peers  in  one  day.  On  their  taking  their  seats,  Wharton  inquired  if  they 
were  to  vote,  like  a  jury,  by  their  foreman ;  and  Bolingbroke,  on  hearing 
that  the  question  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  exclaimed,  '*  If 
those  twelve  had  not  been  enough,  we  would  have  given  them  another 
dozen."  This  is  the  solitary  instance  of  a  creation  of  peers  in  mass  to 
eanj  a  measure.— -Ha^toard'«  Esaaya, 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

a672— 1719.) 

Successful  Silence. — ^Addison  sat  for  Malmesbiuy  in  tHe  House  of 
Commons  which  was  elected  in  1708.  Bat  the  House  of  Commons  (writes 
Macaulaj)  "  was  not  the  field  for  him ;  the  bashfulness  of  his  nature  made 
his  wit  and  eloquence  useless  in  debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could  not  over- 
come his  diffidence,  and  ever  after  remained  silent.  Nobody  can  think  it 
strange  that  a  great  writer  should  fail  as  a  speaker ;  but  many,  probably, 
will  think  it  strange  that  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had 
no  unfavourable  effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician.  In  our  time  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  great  fortune  might,  though  speaking  very  little  and 
very  ill,  hold  a  considerable  post ;  but  it  would  now  be  inconceivable  that 
a  mere  adventurer— a  man  who,  when  out  of  office,  must  live  by  his  pen- 
should  in  a  few  years  become  successively  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  without  some  oratorical 
talent.  Addison,  without  high  birth,  and  with  little  property,  rose  to  a 
post  which  dukes— the  heads  of  the  gpreat  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and 
Bentinck — ^have  thought  it  an  honour  to  fill.  Without  opening  hia  lips  in 
debate,  he  rose  to  a  post  the  highest  that  Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached ; 
and  this  he  did  before  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Parliament." 

Ineffectual  Conception. — ^It  was  Lord  Wharton  (writes  Mr, 
O'Flanagan)  *'who  brought  Joseph  Addison  to  Ireland,  and  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Cavan  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  in  1709.  Though  famous  as  an  easy  and  graceful  writer, 
he  could  not  express  himself  with  any  degree  of  fluency.  An  anecdote 
related  of  him  proves  this.  On  a  motion  before  the  House,  Addison  rose, 
and  having  said—'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive  '—paused,  as  if  frightened  by 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  He  again  commenced— 'I  conceive  Mr. 
Speaker  '—when  he  stopped,  imtil  roused  by  cries  of  *  hear !  hear  I  *  when 
he  once  more  essayed  with— *  Sir,  I  conceive.'  Power  of  further 
utterance  was  denied,  so  he  sat  down  amidst  the  scarce  suppressed 
laaghter  of  his  brother  members,  which  soon  burst  forth  when  a  witty 
senator  said, '  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  has  conceived  three  times, 
and  brought  forth  nothing.' " 

SIE  EICHARD  STEELE. 

(1671—1729.) 

The  "  Tatler."— Steele  entered  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
Tory  party,  whom  he  had  exasperated  by  his  political  writings,  were  in 
the  ascendant,  and  they  determined  to  put  him  down.  Alluding  to  Sir 
Thomas  Biinmer's  opposition  to  the  Commercial  Treaty,  in  1714,  he  said, 
"  I  rise  to  do  him  honour ; "  on  which  many  members,  who  had  before 
tried  to  interrupt  him,  called  out  "  Tatler  I  Tatler ! "  And  as  he  went 
down  the  house  several  said,  "  It  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  speak  m  the 
House ;  he  fancies,  because  he  can  scribble,"  &o.,  &o. 

Eis  Ezpnlsion  from,  the  Eonse  of  Commons. — ^When,  upon 
the  publication  of  his  **  Crisis,"  which  was  but  the  sequel  to  those  papers 
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in  the  Guardian  that  led  to  his  election  for  Stocklmdf^o,  the  motion  was 
made  to  expel  him,  for  haying  **  malicioosly  insinnated  that  the  Protectant 
saeeession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  Majesty's 
Administration,"  the  Whigps  rallied  to  his  support  with  what  strength 
they  could.  Robert  Walpole  and  Grenend  Stanhope  took  their  place  on 
either  aide  of  him  as  ho  waited  at  the  bar,  and  Addison  prompted  him 
throughout  his  spirited  and  temperate  defence.  He  spoke,  says  one  who 
heard  him,  for  near  three  hours,  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and 
unconcern  as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  were  not  prepossessed 
against  him.  But  perhajM  the  most  interesting  occurrence  of  that 
memorable  day  was  the  speech  of  Lord  Finch.  This  young  nobleman, 
afterwards  famous  as  a  minister  and  orator,  owed  gratitude  to  Steele  for 
haying  rex>elled,  in  the  Guardian,  a  li1)el  on  his  sister,  and  he  rose  to 
make  his  maiden  speech  in  defence  of  her  defender.  But  bashfulnes? 
overcame  him;  and  after  a  few  confused  sentences  he  sat  down,  crying 
out  as  he  did  so,  **  It  is  strange  I  cannot  speak  for  this  man,  though  I 
could  readily  fight  for  him ! "  Upon  this  such  cheering  rang  through  th) 
House,  that  suddenly  the  young  lord  took  heart,  rose  again,  and  made  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  able  and  telling  speeches.  Of  course,  however,  it 
did  not  save  Steele,  who  was  expelled  by  a  majority  of  nearly  a 
hundred,  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  members. — Forater^s  Essay  on 
Steele, 

The  Silent  and  the  Eloquent. — On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Tory  party,  Steele  was  again  returned  to 
Pariiament,  for  Boroughbridge,  and  made  some  figure  as  a  speaker. 
He  wittily  described  the  House,  at  the  time,  as  consisting  very  much  of 
rilent  people  oppressed  by  the  choice  of  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  of 
eloquent  people  ignorant  that  what  they  said  was  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Triennial  Parliaments. — Steele  was  a  warm  advocate  in  the 
Honae  of  Commons  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  limited  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  to  three  years.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject  he  said:  "Ever 
since  the  Triennial  Bill  has  been  enacted  the  nation  has  been  in  a  series  of 
contentions.  The  first  year  of  a  Triennial  Parliament  has  been  spent  in 
vindictive  decisions  and  animosities  about  the  late  elections.  The  second 
session  has  entered  into  business,  but  rather  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  what  the  prevailing  set  of  men  in  former  Parliament*  had  brought  to 
pass  than  for  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  common  good.  The  third  session 
has  languished  in  the  pursuit  of  what  little  was  intended  to  be  done  in  the 
second;  and  the  approach  of  an  ensuing  election  has  terrified  the  members 
into  a  servile  management,  according  as  their  respective  principals  were 
disposed  towards  the  question  before  them  in  the  House.  Thus  the  state 
of  England  has  been  like  that  of  a  vessel  in  distress  at  sea ;  the  pilot  and 
mariners  have  been  wholly  employed  in  keeping  the  ship  from  sinking ; 
the  art  of  navigation  was  useless,  and  they  never  pretended  to  make  saiL" 

Vot  a  Good  Pedestrian. — ^William  Whiston,  in  his  "Memoirs,'' 
writes  of  Steele :  ''  I  shall  set  down  one  encounter  I  had  with  him  at 
Button's  coffee-house,  when  he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  had 
been  making  a  s][)eeeh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  days  of  King 
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QeoTge  I.,  to  please  the  court,  but  against  his  own  conscience,  for  the 
South  Sea  directors,  then  under  the  g^at  disgrace  of  the  nation;  and 
against  which  South  Sea  scheme  he  had  before  for  some  time  written 
weekly  papers,  till  he  saw  he  could  not  recover  his  post  of  Censor  of  the 
Playhouse,  from  which  he  had  been  turned  out,  which  used  to  bring  him 
some  hundreds  a  year,  without  making  such  a  speech.  I  accosted  him 
thus :  '  They  say,  Sir  Richard,  you  have  been  making  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  South  Sea  directors.'  He  replied,  '  They  do 
say  so.*  To  which  I  answered,  *  How  does  this  agree  with  your  former 
writing  against  that  scheme  P '  His  rejoinder  was  thus :  '  Mr.  Whiston, 
you  can  walk  on  foot  and  I  cannot.'  Than  which  a  truer  or  an  aeuter 
answer  could  not  have  been  made  by  anybody." 

THE  EARL  OP  CHESTERFIELD. 

(1694—1773.) 

A  Youtlifcil  Adversary  Duianned.— Chesterfield  was  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  when  Lord  Stanhope,  and  before  he  had  attained 
full  age.    He  spoke  soon  after  his  entrance,  attacking  the  Oxford  ministry, 
and  said,  "  He  never  wished  to  spill  the  blood  of  any  of  his  countrymen, 
mtuih  less  the  hlood  of  any  nohlemanf  but  he  was  persuaded  the  safety  of 
his  country  required  that  examples  should  be  made  of  those  who  had 
betrayed  it  in  so  infamous  a  manner."    The  reply  of  the  Qovemment  was 
a  very  prudent  one.    It  was  privately  intimated  to  the  young  speaker  that 
he  had  displayed  great  ability,  but,  in  taking  his  seat  although  a  minor,* 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  a  i)enalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  would 
not  be  enforced  against  him  unless  ho  attempted  to  vote.    Stanhope  took 
the  hint  and  left  the  house,  to  which  he  did  not  return  till  duly  qualified. 
A  Hint   to  Statesmen.— The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1737,  against  the  Play-house  Bill.    The 
following  extract  is  from  the  "Parliamentary  History :"—" It  is  not 
licentiousness,  it  is  an  useful  liberty,  always  indulged  the  stage  in  a  free 
country,  that  some  great  men  may  there  meet  with  a  just  reproof,  which 
none  of  their  friends  will  be  free  enough,  or  rather  faithful  enough,  to 
give  them.    Of  this  we  have  a  famous  instance  in  the  Roman  history. 
The  great  Pompey,  after  the  many  victories  he  had  obtained  and  the 
great  conquests  he  had  made,  had  certainly  a  good  title  to  the  esteem  of 
the  people  of  Rome ;  yet  that  great  man,  by  some  error  in  his  conduct, 
became  au  object  of  general  dislike.    And  therefore,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  old  play,  when  Diphilus,  the  actor,  came  to  repeat  these  words, 
*  Nostrd  miserid  tu  es  Magnus'  the  audience  immediately  applied  them 
to  Pompoy,  who  at  that  time  was  as  well  known  by  the  name  Magnus  as 
by  that  of  Pompey,  and  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  satire  that,  as 
Cicero  says,  they  made  the  actor  repeat  the  words  a  hundred  times  over. 
An  account  of  this  was  immediately  sent  to  Pompey,  who,  instead  of 
resenting  it  as  an  injury,  was  so  wise  as  to  take  it  for  a  just  reproof;  he 

e  See  p.  20. 
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flninmed  Ids  eondnet,  he  altered  his  measures,  lie  regained  by  degrees  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  and  then  he  neither  feared  the  wit  nor  felt  the  satire 
of  the  stage.  This  is  an  example  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  great 
men  in  all  eountries." 

Hoctezity  with  a  Diffionlt  Subject.— A  bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  Calendar  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  1751,  and  in  his  "  Letters  "  he  thus  alludes  to  his  speech :  "  This  bill 
was  necessarily  composed  of  law  jargon  and  astronomical  calculations,  to 
both  which  I  am  an  utter  stranger.  However,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  House  of  Lords  think  that  1  knew  something  of  the  matter, 
and  also  to  make  them  believe  that  they  know  something  of  it  themselves, 
which  they  do  not.  For  my  own  part,  1  could  just  as  soon  have  talked 
Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to  them  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  have  under* 
stood  me  fuU  as  well;  so  1  resolved  to  do  better  than  8i)eak  to  tho 
purpose,  and  to  please  instead  of  informing  them.  1  gave  them,  there- 
fore, only  an  historical  account  of  calendars,  from  the  £gyx)tian  down  to 
the  Gregorian,  amusing  them  now  and  then  with  little  episodes;  but  I 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  choice  of  my  words,  to  tho  harmony  and 
soundness  of  my  periods,  to  my  elocution,  to  my  action.  This  succeeded, 
and  ever  wiD  succeed.  They  thought  I  informed,  because  I  pleased  them ; 
and  many  of  them  said  that  1  had  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them, 
when,  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.  Lord  Macclesfield,  who 
had  the  greatest  share  in  framing  the  bill,  and  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards  with  infinite 
knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that  so  intricate  a  matter  would  admit 
of ;  but,  as  his  words,  his  periods,  and  his  utterance  were  not  near  so  good 
as  mine,  the  preference  was  most  unanimously,  though  most  unjustly, 
given  to  me.  This  will  ever  be  the  case ;  every  numerous  assembly  is  a 
mob,  let  the  individuals  who  compose  it  be  what  they  will." 

Bleeding  for  One's  Country. — ^Maty,  in  his  memoir  of  Chester- 
field, relates  that  Lord  R  ,  with  many  good  qualities,  and  even  learn- 
ing and  parts,  had  a  strong  desire  of  being  thought  skilful  in  physic,  and 
was  very  expert  in  bleeding.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  know  his  foible,  and 
on  a  particular  occasion  wished  to  have  his  voto,  came  to  him  one  morning, 
and,  after  having  conversed  upon  indifferent  mattors,  complained  of  the 
headache,  and  desired  his  lordship  to  feel  his  pulse.  It  was  found  to  beat 
high,  and  a  hint  of  losing  blood  given.  "  I  have  no  objection ;  and,  as  I 
hear  your  lordship  has  a  masterly  hand,  will  you  favour  me  with  trying 
your  lancet  upon  moB  Apropos,^*  said  Lord  Chesterfield,  after  tho 
operation,  "  do  you  go  to  the  House  to-day  P  "  Lord  R—  answered,  "  I 
did  not  intend  to  go,  not  being  sufiiciently  informed  of  the  question 
which  is  to  be  debated ;  but  you,  who  have  considered  it,  which  side  will 
you  be  of  ?  "  The  earl,  having  gained  liis  confidence,  easily  directed  his 
judgment;  he  carried  him  to  the  House,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he 
pleased.  He  used  afterwards  to  say  that  none  of  his  friends  had  done  so 
much  as  he,  having  literally  bled  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
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SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLB. 

(1676—1745.) 

A  Tory  Fli3niician  and  his  Whig  Patient.— During  Walpole's 
residence  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox, 
which  was  of  a  malignant  sort,  and  he  continued  for  some  time  in 
imminent  danger.  Dr.  Bradj,  the  famous  historical  advocate  for  the 
Tory  principles  of  the  English  Constitution,  who  was  his  physician,  siud 
to  one  of  the  Fellows  of  King's  College,  warmly  attached  to  the  same 
party,  **  We  must  take  care  to  save  this  young  man,  or  we  shall  be  accused 
of  having  purposely  neglected  him,  because  he  is  so  violent  a  Whig." 
Notwithstanding  Brady's  political  prejudices,  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  his  young  patient  that  he  observed, 
with  an  affectionate  attachment,  "His  singular  escape  seems  to  be  a 
sure  indication  that  he  is  reserved  for  important  purposes."— >Coa;6'« 
•*  WalpoU:* 

A  Long  Lease  of  Power. — Robert  Walpole  was  sent  to  Parliament 
for  King's  Lynn  in  1702,  when  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In  1708  he  was 
made  Secretary  at  War,  and  afterwards  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He 
became  Prime  Minister  for  the  first  time  in  1715,  but  resigned  in  1717, 
and  was  reappointed  in  1721,  holding  also  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer.  Notwithstanding  the  personal  dislike  of  George  II.,  ho  was 
confirmed  in  the  Premiership  on  the  accession  of  that  King  in  1727,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  position  for  fifteen  years  longer,  making  altogether 
twenty-one  years'  uninterruptod  administration — the  longest  term  a  single 
individual  has  ever  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

Committal  to  the  Tower. — ^The  accusation  of  corruption  brought 
against  Walpole  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  was  made  (says 
Coxe)  December  21st,  1711.  They  charged  him  with  having  taken  two 
notes  of  hand^K)ne  for  five  hundred  guineas,  the  other  for  five  hundred 
pounds — ^while  he  was  Secretary-at-War,  for  forage  contracts  in  Scotland. 
In  consequence  of  these  reports  he  was  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
January  17th,  1712.  Ultimately  the  House  resolved  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trust,  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  the  House.  Next  morning  Walpole  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  ho  remained  till  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament.  A  new  writ  having  been  issued  for  Lynn, 
he  was  re-elected;  but  on  a  petition  by  Samuel  Taylor,  the  opposing 
candidate,  the  House  declared  Walpole  incapable  of  serving  in  that 
Parliament.  While  he  remained  in  prison  ho  was  considered  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs,  and  visited  by  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion and  ability,  his  apartment  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  crowded 
levee. 

The  Office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  Oovemment  by  Parlia- 
ment.— The  first  (writes  Mr.  Ewald)  who  made  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  such  as  we  now  understand  it  to  be,  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
'*  It  was  not  until  his  rise  that  the  Prime  Minister  began  to  be  regarded 
as  the  recognised  leader  of  his  party,  the  responsible  adviser  of  the 
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Crown,  and  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  The  history  of  the  gresi  *  minister 
of  peace '  is  the  history  of  a  man  who  nnderstood  to  the  full  the  nature  of 
the  change  from  gOYemment  by  prerogative  to  govcmment  by  parliament, 
who  saw  that  parliamentary  government  and  government  by  party  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  who  had  deeply  studied  the  then  new  x>olitical 
doctrine  that  power  was  not  dependent  upon  the  royal  approval,  upon  the 
intrinsie  excellence  of  the  measures  introduced,  upon  ability  or  x)opularity, 
but  upon  the  skilful  working  of  a  parliamentary  majority.  He  was  the 
first  of  English  statesmen  to  recognise  the  advantages  of  a  united  Cabinet, 
and  he  gave  proof  of  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  the  influence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  being  the  first  of  our  line  of  premiers  who  resigned 
office  in  obedience  to  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Lower  House.  With  the 
career  of  Sir  Robert  Wolpole  begins  the  history  of  the  faults  and  the 
advantages,  the  patriotism  and  the  selfishness,  of  government  by 
Parliament.'' 

l^ixnitation  of  tlie  Peerage. — ^In  1717  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Stanhope  Ministry  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  creation  of  peers. 
The  existing  number  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  to  be  increased 
beyond  six,  unless  in  the  case  of  royal  princes ;  future  peerages  were 
to  be  limited  to  the  grantees  and  their  immediate  heirs;  new  creations 
were  only  to  be  made  in  cases  of  extinction ;  and  the  sixteen  representative 
peers  of  Scotland  were  to  be  replaced  by  twenty-five  hereditary  peers 
nominated  by  the  King.  These  provisions  were  carried  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  large  majority,  but  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Walpole  in 
the  Commons,  and  "it  may  bo  doubted,"  writes  Earl  Stanhope  the 
historian,  "  if  any  harangue  of  so  much  eloquence  and  effect  had  ever  yet 
been  delivered  in  the  House."  In  opening  his  speech  Walpole  said : 
"  Among  the  Romans  the  Temple  of  Fame  was  placed  behind  the  Temple 
of  Virtue,  to  denote  that  there  was  no  coming  to  the  temi)le  of  Fame  but 
through  that  of  Virtue.  But  if  this  bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since  there 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the  winding-sheet  of  an  old 
decrepit  lord  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family:  a  policy  very 
different  from  that  glorious  and  enlightened  nation,  who  made  it  their 
pride  to  hold  out  to  the  world  illustrious  examples  of  merited  elevation, 

*  Patere  honoris  scirent  at  onnoti  viam.' 

It  is  very  far  from  my  thoughts  to  depreciate  the  advantages  or  detract 
from  the  respect  due  to  illustrious  birth;  for  though  the  philosopher 
may  say  with  the  poet, 

*  Et  genus  et  proavos,  et  quas  non  fecimns  ipsi, 
Yix  ea  nostra  voco,' 

yet  the  claim  derived  from  that  advantage,  though  fortuitous,  is  so 
generally  and  so  justly  conceded,  that  every  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
principle  would  merit  contempt  and  abhorrence.  But  though  illustrious 
birth  forms  one  undisputed  title  to  pre-eminence  and  superior  considera- 
tion, yet  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  the  only  one.  The  origin  of  high  titles 
was  derived  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign  to  reward  signal  6ervvc<v& 
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or  conspicaoos  merit  by  a  recompense  which,  sarviving  to  posterity, 
Bhoald  display  in  all  ages  the  virtaes  of  the  receiver  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  donor.  Is  merit,  then,  so  rarely  discernible,  or  is  gratitnde  so  small  a 
virtue,  in  onr  days,  that  the  one  must  be  supposed  to  be  its  own  reward, 
and  the  other  limited  to  a  barren  display  of  impotent  goodwill?  Had 
this  bill  originated  with  some  noble  peer  of  distinguished  ancestry  it 
would  have  excited  less  surprise;  a  desire  to  exclude  others  from  a 
participation  of  honours  is  no  novelty  in  persons  of  that  class :  Qurod  ex 
aliorum  meritis  aibi  arrogant,  id  mihi  ex  meis  ascribi  nolunt.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  just  surprise  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  should  either  have 
been  projected  or  at  least  promoted  by  a  gentleman  (Lord  Stanhope)  who 
was  not  long  ago  seated  amongst  us,  and  who,  having  got  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  is  now  desirous  to  shut  the  door  after  him.  When  great  alterations 
in  the  Constitution  are  to  be  made,  the  experiment  should  bo  tried  for  a 
short  time  before  the  proposed  change  is  finally  carried  into  execution, 
lest  it  should  produce  evil  instead  of  good ;  but  in  this  case,  when  the  bill 
is  once  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  there  can  be  no  future  hopes  of  redress, 
because  the  Upper  House  will  always  oppose  the  repeal  of  an  Act  which 
has  so  considerably  increased  their  power.  The  great  unanimity  with 
which  this  bill  has  passed  the  Lords  ought  to  inspire  some  jealousy  in  the 
Commons ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  whatever  the  Lords  gain  must  be 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  Commons,  and  the  dimininution  of  the 
regal  prerogative;  and  that  in  all  disputes  between  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  when  the  House  of  Lords  is  immutable,  the  Commons  must, 
sooner  or  later,  bo  obliged  to  recede."  Mainly  in  consequence  of 
Walpole's  speech,  the  biU  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  92. 

His  Fart  Taken. — ^The  Lord  Sunderland  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
(writes  Horace  Walpole)  "is  said  to  have  too  much  resembled  as  a 
politician  the  earl  his  father,  who  was  so  principal  an  actor  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  and  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution.  Between  the  earl  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  grew  mortal  antipathy,  of  which  an  anecdote  told  to 
me  by  my  father  himself  will  leave  no  doubt.  When  a  reconciliation  had 
been  patched  up  between  the  two  courts,  and  my  father  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  a  second  time.  Lord  Sunderland  in  a  tete-a^ete  with 
him  said,  *  Well,  Mr.  Walpole,  we  have  settled  matters  for  the  present ; 
but  we  must  think  whom  we  will  have  next'  (meaning,  in  case  of  the 
King^s  demise).  Walpole  replied, '  Your  lordship  may  think  as  you  please, 
but  my  part  is  taken ;'  meaning,  to  support  the  established  settlement." 

The  Orders  of  tlie  Bath  and  Garter. — ^A  few  days  before  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  May  31st,  1724,  the  Order  of  the  fiath  was 
revived,  and  Walpole  was  created  a  knight,  and  in  1726  he  was  installed 
Knight  of  the  Garter ;  the  value  of  which  distinction  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that,  excepting  Admiral  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  he  was  the  only  commoner  who,  since  the  reign  of  James  I., 
had  been  dignified  by  that  order.*  On  this  event  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  congratulated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  in  a  poem 

*  See  MiaoeUoneous  section — "  The  Qarter  in  the  Commons.*' 
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eaDed  the  "  Insialnient." — Coxe^s  "  WaJpole"  In  his  speech  in  his  own 
defence  in  1741,  Walpole  thus  alluded  to  his  wearing  of  the  Gbirter :  "  Is 
ambition  imputed  to  me  P  Why  then  do  I  still  continue  a  commoner — ^I, 
who  refused  a  white  staff  and  a  peerage  P  I  had,  indeed,  like  to  have 
forgotten  the  little  ornament  about  my  shoulders,  which  gentlemen  have 
so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  terms  of  sarcastic  obloquy.  But  surely, 
though  this  may  be  reg^arded  with  envy  or  indignation  In  another  place,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  raise  any  resentment  in  thU  House,  where  many 
may  be  pleased  to  see  those  honours  which  their  ancestors  have  worn 
restored  to  the  Commons." 

A  Bid  fbr  Place. — Sir  Robert  Walpole,  while  Prime  Minister  to 
George  I.,  was  very  much  detested  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the 
death  of  the  King  in  1727,  he  was,  at  the  first  court  that  Greorge  11.  held  at 
Leicester  House,  as  much  disregarded  as  x>os8ible ;  but,  by  the  following 
method  (relates  Mr.  Henley),  became  in  less  than  ten  days  respected  and 
homaged  by  the  whole  Court.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  favourite  of  the  King  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had 
a  private  conference  with  Queen  Caroline  with  regard  to  her  jointure,  and 
told  her  Majesty  that  ho  hoped  to  be  able  to  obtain  her  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  per  annum.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  his  advices  of  every- 
thing that  happened  then  in  private,  was  informed  of  this,  and  the  Queen, 
being  willing  to  know  from  the  other  party  what  they  thought  she  ought 
to  have,  applied  to  Sir  Robert,  who,  after  telling  her  MajtMjty  that  her 
jointure  ought  to  be  unlimited  with  respect  to  her  merit,  as  she  had  sacri- 
ficed being  Empress  on  account  of  her  religion  (for  she  had  refused  being 
married  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany),  said  that,  as  the  nation  had  been 
involved  in  many  wars,  she  could  not  exiger  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  which  so  efPectually  did  his  business  that  in  a  few  days 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  Compton  was  made  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  and  so  far  forgave  Walpole  his  rivalry  that  some  years  later, 
when  the  minister  was  attacked,  ho  rose  from  his  bed,  although  suffering 
from  fever,  and  went  down  to  the  House  to  vote  for  him — a  circumstance 
which  Horace  Walpole  mentioned  as  much  to  Wilmington's  honour. 

A  Picture  of  the  Conrt. — ^Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "Remi- 
niscences," gives  the  following,  which  ho  terms  **a  true  picture  of 
courtiers."  George  II.  and  his  consort  "  had  removed  from  Richmond  to 
their  temporary  palace  in  Leicester  Fields  on  the  very  evening  of  their 
receiving  notice  of,  their  accession  to  the  crown ;  and  the  next  day  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  town  crowded  to  kiss  their  hands :  my  mother 
amongst  the  rest,  who.  Sir  Spencer  Compton's  designation,  and  not  its 
evaporation,  being  known,  could  not  make  her  way  between  the  scornful 
backs  and  elbows  of  her  late  devotees,  nor  could  approach  nearer  to  the 
Queen  than  the  third  or  fourth  row ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  descried  by 
her  Majesty  than  the  Queen  said  aloud,  *  There  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend !' 
The  torrent  divided  and  shrunk  to  either  side,  *  and  as  I  came  away,'  said 
my  mother,  *  I  might  have  walked  over  their  heads,  if  I  had  pleased.' " 

Zgnoraace  of  History. — On  March  1st,  1733,  Walpole's  excise 
8ch(mie  was  brought  forward.    A  violent  opponent  of  the  measure  hod 
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during  the  debate  asserted  thai  its  object  was  to  zeyiTe  the  worse  practices 
of  Empsqii  and  Dudley.  So  gfrossly  ignorant  of  English  history  was  the 
Prime  Minister  (writes  Campbell),  that  he  had  been  obliged  te  ask  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  sitting  by  him  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  "  who  Empson  and 
Dudley  were." 

Prepared  for  the  Woret.*-In  his  speech  in  defence  of  the  Excise 
Billy  Sir  Robert  Walpole  made  a  manly  declaration  of  his  readiness  to 
answer  for  his  political  conduct :  "  Of  late  years,"  he  said,  "  I  have  dwelt 
but  little  on  the  study  of  history,  but  I  have  a  very  good  prompter, 
belieye  me  (Sir  Philip  Yorke,  the  Attomey-Greneral),  and  by  his  means  I 
can  recollect  that  the  case  of  Empson  and  Dudley  was  so  different  from 
anything  that  can  possibly  be  presumed  from  the  case  now  before  us,  that 
I  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  bring  them  into  the  debate.  Those  men 
had,  by  virtue  of  old  and  obsolete  laws,  unjustly  extorted  great  sums  of 
money  from  people,  under  pretence  that  they  had  become  liable  to 
penalties  for  the  breach  of  statutes  which  had  for  many  years  fallen  into 
disuse.  I  must  say  (and  I  hope  most  of  those  who  hear  me  will  think) 
that  it  is  very  unjust  to  draw  any  parallel  between  their  characters  and 
mine.  If  my  character  is,  or  should  ever  come  to  be,  in  any  respects  like 
theirs,  I  shall  deserve  their  fate.  But  while  I  know  myself  innocent, 
I  shall  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  my  country ;  as  long  as 
they  can  protect  me  I  am  safe;  and  if  that  protection  ^ould  fail,  I 
am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  worst  that  can  happen.  I  know  that  my 
political  and  ministerial  life  has  by  some  gentlemen  been  long  wished  at 
an  end,  but  they  may  ask  their  disappointed  hearts  how  vain  their  wishes 
have  been ;  and  as  for  my  natural  life  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  to 
be  easy  about  parting  with  it." 

Plots  against  his  Life. — ^At  the  time  of  the  Preston  rebellion,  a 
Jacobite,  who  sometimes  furnished  Sir  Brobert  with  intelligence,  sitting 
alone  with  him  one  night,  suddenly  putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom  and 
rising,  said,  "Why  do  not  I  kill  you  nowP"  Walpole,  starting  up, 
replied,  '*  Because  I  am  a  younger  man,  and  a  stronger."  They  sat  down 
again,  and  discussed  the  person's  information ;  but  Sir  Kobert  afterwards 
had  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  spy  had  no.  intention  of  assassination, 
but  had  hoped  by  intimidating  to  extort  money  from  him.  Yet,  if  no  real 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  it  was  not  from  want  of  suggestions  to  it. 
One  of  the  weekly  journals  pointed  out  Sir  Robert's  frequent  i)as8ing 
Putney  Bridge  late  at  night,  attended  but  by  one  or  two  servants,  on  his 
way  to  New  Park,  as  a  proper  place ;  and  after  Sir  Robert's  death  the 
second  Earl  of  Egmont  told  me  that  he  was  once  at  a  consultation  of  the 
Opposition,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  have  Sir  Robert  murdered  by  a 
mob,  of  which  the  carl  had  declared  his  abhorrence.-^florace  WalpoWt 

The  1m  Direct.— Earl  Russell  relates  that  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  Walpole  "  was  so  angry  at  the  unfounded  assertion  of  one  of 
the  Hanoverian  ministers  and  favourites,  that  he  exclaimed,  with  heat, 
'  Mentiris  impudentissime.'  In  order  to  account  for  the  use  of  these 
Latin  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  Walpole  not  being  able  to  apeak 
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Freneh,  sod  Qeorge  I.  not  nnderstanding  English,  all  their  interconrse, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  King's  death,  took  place  in  the  Latin 
language.'' 

Walp61«'s  Two  Drawbacks.— A  friend  of  mine  (says  Dr.  King), 
who  dined  with  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  one  day  tete-a-tete,  took  occasion  to 
compliment  him  on  the  great  honour  and  x>owor  which  ho  enjoyed  as 
Prime  Minister.  "  Doctor,"  says  he,  "  I  have  great  power,  it  is  tme ;  bat 
I  have  two  cnrsed  drawbacks — Hanover  and  the avarice." 

A  Grateftil  Supporter. — Sir  Robert  Walpole  wanted  to  carry  a 
qneetion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be 
great  opposition,  and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependents. 
As  he  was  passing  throngh  the  Court  of  R>equcsts  ho  mot  a  mcmlx)r  of 
the  contrary  party,  whose  avarice,  he  imagined,  would  not  reject  a  large 
bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Such  a  question  comes  on  this  day ; 
give  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  bank  bill  of  20002.,"  which  ho  put  into 
his  hands.  The  member  replied,  **  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served 
some  of  my  particular  friends ;  and  when  my  wife  was  lost  at  court,  the 
King  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  ha])i)encd  at  your 
instance.  I  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful  (putting  the 
bank  note  into  his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  favour  you  are  now 
pleased  to  ask  me." 

lEagnammity.'^Lord  North  related  the  following  anecdote  to  Dr. 
Johnson :  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  having  got  into  his  hands  some  treason- 
able letters  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  William  Shippen,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Jacobite  faction,  he  sent  for  him  and  burned  them  l>cforo  his  face. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Shippen  had  occasion  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whilo  he  was  doing  so,  Sir 
Robert,  who  stood  next  him  and  knew  his  principles  to  be  the  same  as 
ever,  smiled.  "Egad,  Robin,"  said  Shippen,  who  had  observed  him, 
"  that's  hardly  feir." 

Eren  Temper. — ^Dr.  Johnson  had  a  liigh  o])inion  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  written  against  him  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  He  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  that  his  very 
enemies  deemed  him  so  before  his  death.  He  honoured  his  memory  for 
having  kept  this  country  in  peace  many  years,  as  also  for  the  goodness  and 
placability  of  his  temper.  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  in  a  conversation  with 
Johnson,  said  that  Sir  Robert  was  of  a  temper  so  calm  and  equal,  and  so 
hard  to  be  provoked,  that  he  was  very  sure  he  never  felt  the  bitterest 
invectives  against  him  for  half  an  hour. — Hatclcins*  "  Life  of  Johnson" 

UnYumal  Excitement. — In  general  (writes  Brougham)  Walpolo's 
manner  was  simple,  and  even  familiar,  with  a  constant  tendency  towards 
gaiety.  In  vehemence  of  declamation  he  seldom  indulged,  and  anything 
very  violent  was  foreign  to  his  habits  at  all  times.  Yet  sometimes  he 
deviated  from  this  course,  and  once  spoke  under  such  excitement  (on  the 
motion  respecting  Lord  Cadogan's  conduct,  I7I7)  that  the  blood  burst 
from  his  nose,  and  ho  had  to  quit  the  House.  But  for  this  accidental 
relief,  he  probably  would  have  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  a  speaker, 
always  good-humoured  and  easy  in  his  delivery  beyond  almost  any  other 
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dropping  doTm  dead  in  his  declamation,  from  excess  of  vehemenoe ;  and  at 
this  time  he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

An  TTiuieexiily  Conflict. — ^The  following  account  of  a  scene  between 
the  brothers-in-law,  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  shortly 
before  the  retirement  of  the  former  from  their  joint  ministry,  shows  that 
Walpole  conld  occasionally  lose  his  self-command.  It  is  gpiven  in  Ewald's 
biography : — ^Betoming  from  the  palace  after  a  conference  with  the  Queen, 
Walpole  called  upon  Colonel  Selwyn  at  Oleveland  Court.  Talking  to 
Mrs.  Selwyn  was  Townshend,  and  in  the  room  were  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham.  The  conversation  turned  upon  a 
question  of  foreign  politics,  which  Walpole  had  advised  should  be 
abandoned.  Townshend,  disapproving  of  this  suggestion  of  his  colleague, 
recommended  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  measure,  and  be  told  that  it  had  fallen  through  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Walpole  replied  somewhat 
shortly  that  such  a  proceeding  was  inexpedient,  and  only  calculated  to 
give  unnecessary  trouble.  To  this  Townshend  hotly  answered,  "Since 
you  object,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  your  concern  more  than  mine,  I 
shall  not  persist  in  my  opinion ;  but,  as  I  now  give  way,  I  cannot  avoid 
observing  that,  upon  my  honour,  I  think  that  mode  of  proceeding  would 
have  been  most  advisable."  Walpole,  whose  rage  had  long  been 
smouldering  against  Townshend  and  only  wanted  the  slightest  provo- 
cation to  break  out,  said  in  his  most  scornful  tones,  "  My  lord,  for  once 
there  is  no  man's  sincerity  which  I  doubt  so  much  as  your  lordahip's ;  and 
I  never  doubted  it  so  much  as  when  you  are  pleased  to  make  such  strong 
professions."  The  choleric  temper  of  Townshend  was  xmable  to  brook 
this  taunt,  and,  forgetful  that  Mrs.  Selwyn  was  in  the  room,  he  rushed 
forward,  seized  Walpole  by  his  collar,  and  biography  has  to  record  that 
these  two  distinguished  men  were  not  ashamed  to  resent  their  wrongs 
by  a  personal  struggle,  which  might  have  been  approved  of  by  tho 
frequenters  of  a  village  taproom,  but  which  was  certainly  out  of  place 
when  we  remember  the  high  position  of  the  eombatants,  and  that  the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  house  of  a  friend  and  in  the  presence  of  a  lady. 
When  the  scuffle  had  ended,  the  rival  ministers  laid  their  hands  on  their 
swords,  and  prepared  for  an  immediate  duel.  Mrs.  Selw3rn,  in  terror, 
was  on  the  point  of  summoning  the  guards,  but  was  prevented  by  Mr. 
Pelham.  Happily,  the  friends  now  interposed  (indeed,  one  is  surprised 
that  they  did  not  interfere  sooner),  and  a  cold  and  hollow  reconciliation 
between  the  two  was  effected— but  neither  ever  forgot  that  day,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  it  was  remembered  endured  in  the  minds  of  both  to 
the  last. 

Patriotism. — ^In  his  speech  on  his  own  vindication  in  1741,  Walx)ole 
remarked :  "  Greutlcmon  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  patriotism ;  a  vene- 
rable word,  when  duly  practised.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  late  it 
has  been  so  much  hackneyed  about  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into 
disgrace ;  the  very  idea  of  true  patriotism  is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been 
prostituted  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes.  A  patriot,  sir !  why,  patriots 
spring  up  like  mushrooms.    I  could  raise  fifty  of  them  within  the  four- 
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and-twenty  hours.  I  liaye  raised  many  of  them  in  one  night.  It  is  bat 
refusing  to  gratify  an  unreasonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts 
a  patriot." 

The  Balance  of  Power. — ^This  expression  occurs  in  the  speech 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1741,  in  which  he  defended  himself  against  the 
motion  for  an  address  to  George  II.  to  remoye  him  from  his  counsels. 
Alluding  to  the  pacific  policy  of  his  administration,  he  said,  '*  We  were 
not  in  honour  obliged  to  take  any  share  in  the  war  which  the  Emperor 
brought  upon  himself  in  the  year  1733,  nor  were  we  in  interest  obliged 
to  take  a  share  in  that  war,  as  long  as  neither  side  attempted  to  push  its 
conquests  farther  than  was  consistent  with  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  which  was  a  case  that  did  not  happen." 

Sa  Seaignation.— 'The  immediate  cause  of  the  Minister's  resig- 
nation was  the  virtual  success  of  Pulteney's  motion  (p.  108)  in  January, 
1742.  His  once  powerful  majority  (writes  Ewald)  had  dwindled  down  to 
three,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  the  question  of  the  Chippenham  election 
petition  came  before  the  House,  even  that  feeble  majority  could  not  be 
conunanded,  and  Walpole  found  himself  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years 
in  a  minority.  He  was  strongly  advised  to  give  up  the  seals.  "  I  must 
inform  you,"  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  that  the  panic  was 
so  great  among  what  I  should  call  my  own  friends  that  tliey  all  declared 
my  retiring  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  only  means  to  carry 
on  the  public  business."  His  own  family  also  urged  him  to  submit  to  tho 
verdict  of  parliamentary  fortune,  and  not  to  oppose  a  hostile  House  of 
Commons.  Had  he  consulted  his  own  wishes,  ho  would,  he  eaid,  still 
have  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  spite  of  his  political  reverses ;  but 
when  he  found  that,  in  addition  to  a  formidable  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  a  strong  feeling  against  him  out  of  doors,  his  Cabinet 
declined  to  serve  under  him  and  threatened  desertion,  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  tender  his  resignation.  On  handing  tho  seals  to 
the  King,  the  Minister  knelt  down  to  kiss  the  royal  hand,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  Majesty  was  so  moved  at  the  departure  of  his  chief  adviser,  after 
the  many  years  of  faithful  service  he  harl  rendered  the  Crown,  that  he 
burst  into  tears.  Walpole  was  raised  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Orford,  and  a  handsome  pension  was  granted  him. 

Panl'ty  Fremiera. — ^The  Duke  of  Argyll  said  all  First  Ministers 
had  been  faulty,  but  that  Sir  Robert  Wali)ole  had  the  least  faults  of  any 
minister  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  concerned. 

Inquiring  after  Aobin-^-WhcTi  Walpole  resigned,  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  the  old  clergyman  of  Walsingham,  who  was  master  of  the 
first  school  in  which  Sir  Robert  was  instructed,  went  to  his  country  seat 
at  Houghton,  and  told  him  he  had  been  his  first  master,  and  had  predicted 
that  he  would  be  a  great  man.  Being  asked  why  he  never  called  u^jon 
him  while  he  was  in  power,  he  answered,  "  I  knew  that  you  were  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  petitioners,  craving  preferment,  and  that  you  had 
done  so  much  for  Norfolk  people,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude.  But," 
ho  added,  in  a  strain  of  good-natured  simplicity,  "I  always  inquired  how 
IU>bin  wont  on,  and  was  satisfied  with  your  proceedings." 
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B[i8  Opinion  of  Eijrtory.^-TJpon  his  retirement,  in  1742,  lie  went 
immediately  to  Honghton ;  but,  accustomed  all  his  life  to  political  excite- 
ment, having  never  been  fond  of  reading,  and  much  of  his  old  company 
failing,  his  time  must  have  hnng  heavy  on  his  hands.  It  is  recorded  that 
his  son  having  one  day  proposed  to  read  to  him,  and  taking  down  a  book 
of  history,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  don't  read  history ;  that  I  know  must  be 
false : " — the  judgment  (remarks  Earl  Russell)  of  a  man  bettor  acquainted 
with  pamphleteers  than  with  historians. 

His  Political  Axiom. — Sir  Brobert  Walpole  is  justly  blamed  (says 
Coxe)  for  a  want  of  political  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  spirit,  to 
which  Pope  alludes : — 

"  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  Booial  pleasure,  ill  exchaufrcd  for  power ; 
Seen  him,  nnoombered  with  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me  P  let  me  onlj  find 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind." 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  justify  him,  yet  this  part  of  his  conduct  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  political  axiom  generally  attributed  to 
him,  that  "  all  men  have  their  price,"  was  perverted  by  leaving  out  the 
word  **  those."  Flowery  oratory  he  despised;  he  ascribed  to  the  interested 
views  of  themselves  or  their  relatives  the  declarations  of  pretended 
imtriots,  of  whom  he  said,  "  All  those  men  have  their  price ;  "  and  in  the 
event  many  of  them  justified  his  observation. — Coxe's  "  lAfe^ 

Character  of  Walpole. — ^Lord  Campbell  thus  sums  up  the  character 
of  Wali)ole  :  "  He  was  probably  the  most  dexterous  jwirty-leader  we  have 
ever  had — equally  skilled  to  win  royal  favour,  to  govern  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  io  influence  or  be  influenced  by  public  opinion.  He  like- 
wise well  understood  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  and,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  own  retention  of  power,  he  was  desirous  of 
pursuing  them.  But,  that  he  might  run  no  personal  risk,  he  would  make 
no  attempt  to  improve  our  institutions;  he  was  regardless  of  distant 
dangers;  he  plunged  into  a  war  which  he  admitted  to  be  unjust  and 
impolitic,  and,  ))y  his  utter  neglect  of  literature  and  liteniry  men — ^in 
spite  of  the  example  set  him  by  his  immediate  predecessors.  Whig  and 
Tory — ^ho  gave  to  official  life  in  England  that  aristocratic  feeling,  and 
vulgar,  business-like  tone,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained." — ^Mr.  Massey, 
in  his  *'  History,"  says :  "  Every  variety  of  invective  which  faction, 
jealousy,  and  personal  hatred  could  suggest,  was  heaped  upon  his  head ; 
but  the  topics  principally  relied  upon,  and  which  could  not  be  disputed,  so 
far  from  being  a  reproach,  are  the  very  grounds  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  wise  and  faithful  minister  must  ever  rest.  That  he  was  not  scrupulous 
in  the  application  of  public  money  is  undoubted ;  but  the  charge  of  personal 
peculation,  by  which  the  vindictive  rage  of  his  enemies  sought  his  life  as 
well  as  his  honour,  not  only  failed,  but  is  discredited  by  the  fact  that  he 
died  largely  in  debt.  The  really  vulnerable  parts  of  his  character  were 
never  attacked.  The  evil  example  of  his  private  life ;  his  utter  contempt 
of  decorum ;  the  proverbial  grossnoss  of  his  conversation,  and  the  perio- 
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dieal  defasiielieries  of  Hoaghton,  whicli  wore  tlio  talk  of  the  whole  connty 
— an  these  paaoed  nncensnred.  The  truth  is  that  the  habits  and  manners 
of  Walpole  were  eongenial  to  the  coarseness  and  deprayity  of  the  times." 

WILLIAM  PULTENEY. 

(1682—1764.) 

A  Powerful  Speaker. — Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  of  his  great  rival 
thai  he  feared  Pnlteney's  tongue  more  than  another  man's  sword ;  and  his 
character  as  a  debater  was  thus  drawn  by  Speaker  Onslow,  who  was  also 
a  political  opponent :  **  He  had  the  most  popular  parts  for  public  speaking 
that  I  ever  knew ;  animating  every  subject  of  popularity  with  the  spirit 
and  fire  that  the  orators  of  the  ancient  commonwealths  governed  the 
people  by ;  was  as  classical  and  eloquent  in  the  speeches  he  did  not  pre- 
pare, as  they  were  in  the  most  studied  compositions ;  mingling  wit  and 
pleasantry,  and  the  application  even  of  little  stories,  so  properly  to  affect 
his  hearers,  that  he  would  overset  the  best  argumentation  in  the  world, 
and  win  people  over  to  his  side,  often  against  their  own  convictions,  by 
making  ridiculous  that  truth  they  were  influenced  by  before,  and  making 
some  men  to  be  afraid  and  ashamed  of  being  thought  within  the  meaning 
of  some  bitter  expression  of  his,  or  within  the  laugh  that  generally  went 
through  the  town  at  any  memorable  stroke  of  his  wit." 

A  Parcical  Zlliurtration. — Fulteney's  speech  against  Walpolo's 
Exci^  Bill  gives  us  an  example  of  his  humour.  "  I  must  say,"  he  re- 
marked, **  that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  been  of  late  mighty  bountiful 
and  liberal  in  his  offers  to  the  public.  He  has  been  so  gracious  as  to  ask 
QB, '  Will  you  have  a  land  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  p  a  land  tax 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  ?  or  will  you  have  no  land  tax  at  all  ?  Will 
you  have  your  debta  paid  ?  Will  you  have  them  soon  paid  ?  Tell  me  but 
what  you  want,  let  me  but  know  how  you  can  be  made  easy,  and  it  sliall 
be  done  for  you.'  These  are  most  generous  offers ;  but  there  is  something 
80  very  extraordinary,  so  farcical  in  them,  that  really  I  can  hardly  mention 
them  without  laughing.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  story  of  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon  in  the  '  Alchymist.'  He  was  gulled  of  his  money  by  fine  pro- 
mises ;  he  was  promised  the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  he  was  to  get 
mountains  of  gold  and  everything  else  he  could  desire ;  but  all  ended  at 
last  in  some  little  thing  for  curing  the  itch." 

A  EoratiaA  Bet.— On  February  11th,  1741,  Sandys  informed 
Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  should,  on  the  following 
Friday,  bring  an  accusation  of  several  articles  against  him.  The  minister, 
who  received  the  intimation  with  groat  dignity  and  composure,  imme- 
diately rose,  thanked  him  for  his  notice,  and,  after  requesting  a  candid 
and  imx>artial  hearing,  declared  that  he  would  not  fail  to  attend  the 
House,  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  crime  to  deserve  accusation.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  said,  with  some  emotion— 

"  Nil  consdre  aibi,  nnlli  pallescere  oalpsB." 

Pulteney  observed  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  logic  and  Latin 
were  equally  inaccurate,  and  declared  he  had  misquoted  Horace,  who  had 
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written  nulld  palleacere  eulpd.  The  minister  defended  his  qiiotation» 
and,  Polteney  rex>eating  his  assertion,  he  offered  a  wager  of  a  guinea. 
Pnlteney  accepted  the  challenge,  and  referred  the  decision  of  the  dilute 
to  the  minister's  friend,  Nicholas  Hardinge,  clerk  of  the  House,  a  man 
distingoished  for  classical  erudition.  Hardinge  decided  agunst  Walpdle; 
the  guinea  was  immediately  thrown  to  Pnlteney,  who  caught  it,  and 
holding  it  up  to  the  House  exclaimed,  "It  is  the  only  money  I  haye 
received  from  the  Treasury  for  many  years,  and  it  shall  be  the  last."-* 
Coze*8  "  Life  of  Walpole.*'  The  identical  guinea  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Medal  Koom  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  following  memorandum  in 
the  handwriting  of  Pultenoy : — **  This  guinea  I  desire  may  be  kept  as  an 
heir-loom.  It  was  won  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  asserting  the  verso  in  Horace  to  bo  nulli  pallescere  eulpcB,  whereas  I 
laid  the  wager  of  a  guinea  that  it  was  nulld  pallescere  eulpd.  He  sent 
for  the  book,  and,  being  convinced  that  he  had  lost,  gave  me  this  guinea. 
I  told  him  I  could  take  the  money  without  any  blush  on  my  side,  but 
Ijolioved  it  was  the  only  money  he  ever  gave  in  the  House,  where  the 
giver  and  receiver  ought  not  equally  to  blush.  This  guinea,  I  hope,  will 
prove  to  my  posterity  the  use  of  knowing  Latin,  and  encourage  them  in 
their  learning." 

Keyhole  Tactics. — On  the  21st  January,  1742  (writes  Coxe),  Pul- 
toiicy  made  the  celebrated  motion  for  referring  to  a  secret  committtee  the 
papers  relating  to  the  war,  which  had  been  already  presented  to  the  House. 
As  this  motion  involved  in  it  numerous  charges  against  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  stated  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  brought  on  per- 
sonal invectives  against  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  debate,  and  was  roused  to  the  utmost  exertions.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  three,  in  the  fullest  house 
kno^vn  for  many  years,  for  503  members  voted.  Tlie  efforts  were  so  great 
on  both  sides  that  numbers  were  brought  in  from  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
Several  voted  in  that  condition  on  the  side  of  opx>osition ;  but  some  who 
intended  to  have  supported  the  minister  were  prevented  from  appearing 
at  the  division.  They  had  been  placed  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Walpole  as  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  communicated 
with  the  house.  The  adversaries,  aware  of  this  fact,  filled  the  keyhole  of 
the  door  with  dirt  and  sand,  which  prevented  their  admission  into  the 
house  till  the  division  was  over.  On  this  occasion,  as  General  Churchill 
was  sitting  next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  the  debate,  a  member  was  brought  in  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  limbs.  "  So,"  says  the  prince,  "  I  see  you  bring  in  the  lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  general,  "  the  lame  on  our 
side,  and  the  blind  on  yours." 

Disparaging  the  Peers. — "  When  I  have  turned  out  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole,"  remarked  Pnlteney  on  one  occasion,  "I  will  retire  into  that 
hospital  for  invalids,  the  House  of  Peers."  He  afterwards  entered  the 
*'  hospital"  as  Earl  of  Bath. 

Turning  the  Key  on  Him. — ^For  his  earldom  (observes  Ewald) 
Pnlteney  had  but  to  thank  his  old  enemy.    Walpole  had  prompted  the 
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TSmg  to  oSeir  tlie  leader  of  the  Opposition  a  coronot,  and  Pultonoy  had 
neoumbed  to  the  psropoeaL  Soon  after  his  refusal  of  office,  howeYcr, 
ho  wiahed  to  decline  the  hononr,  but  Walpole,  well  aware  how  public 
opbiuni  would  yieir  the  matter,  advised  the  King  to  insist  upon  its 
ori^mal  acceptance.  "I  remembor,"  writes  Horace  Wolpole,  "my 
frther's  action  and  words  when  ho  returned  from  court  and  told  me  what 
ho  had  done — '  I  have  turned  the  key  of  the  closet  on  him ! '  making  that 
modon  with  his  hand."  It  is  said  that  when  Pulteney  rcccircd  the  i>atent 
of  his  creation  as  Earl  of  Bath  he  flung  the  parchment  down,  and  trampled 
upon  it. 

Znaignifioaiit  lEen. — ^By  the  fall  of  Walpole,  Lord  Bath  enjoyed 
for  some  days  a  kind  of  sovereign  x>ower.  But  he  ruined  his  character, 
and,  from  a  most  glorious  eminence,  sank  down  to  a  degree  of  contempt. 
The  first  time  Sir  Robert  (who  was  now  Earl  of  Orford)  met  him  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords,  he  threw  out  this  reproach :  "  My  Lord  Bath,  you  and  I 
are  now  two  as  insignificant  men  as  any  in  England." — Dr,  King^s 
"Aneedoiea," 

Party  Salationfl. — On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
1742,  the  formation  of  an  administration  was,  at  his  suggestion,  ofEcrod  to 
Pulteney,  on  condition  that  no  prosecution  should  be  instituted  against 
the  late  minister.  To  this  condition  Pulteney  declined  to  agree,  saying, 
"Even  should  my  inclination  induce  mo  to  accede  to  these  terms,  yet  it 
might  not  be  in  my  power  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  the  heads  of  parties 
being  like  the  heads  of  snakes,  which  are  carried  on  by  their  tails." 

HENRY  PELHAM. 

(1696—1754.) 

Kis  Zntrepidity.^In  the  debates  on  the  Excise  Bill,  in  March,  1733. 
Pelham  warmly  supported  that  measure,  in  defiance  of  party  and  ])oi)ular 
clamour.  During  this  period  of  agitation  he  not  only  defended  the 
Minister  (Walpole)  in  Parliament,  but  on  one  occasion  evinced  his 
personal  attachment  by  an  act  of  great  intrepidity.  After  the  last  debate 
on  the  bill,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  passing  through  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pelham,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
clamorous  mob,  not  of  rabble,  but  of  well-dressed  persons.  When  the 
two  friends  had  nearly  reached  the  steps  leading  to  Alice's  cofPce-house, 
some  individuals  seized  Sir  Robert's  cloak,  and,  as  the  collar  was  tightly 
faatened,  nearly  strangled  him.  At  this  moment  of  danger  Mr.  Pelham 
attacked  the  assailants,  pushed  Sir  Robert  into  the  passage  leading  to  the 
coffee-house,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  stationed  himself  at  the  entrance, 
exclaiming  in  a  firm  and  determined  tone,  "  Kow,  gentlemen,  who  will  be 
the  first  to  fall  P  "  This  spirited  defiance  overawed  the  assailants,  who 
quietly  dispersed. — Coze*$  "  Pelham  Administration"  The  archdeacon 
adds  in  a  foot-note  that  the  above  is  a  correct  version  of  the  occurrence, 
which  was  inaccurately  given  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole." 

A  Posthnmoiui  lEaledictioix.— -The  principal  article  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  in  1752  was  the  land  tax,  which  the  Minister  (Mr.  Pelham) 
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entertained  liox>es  of  redncing  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  two  eliillings  in  the 
pound.  He  discovered,  however,  that  this  reduction  could  not  be  effected 
without  trenching  on  the  sinking  fund,  and  thus  depreciating  the  public 
securities,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  continue  the  tax  at  three 
shillings.  This  resolution  was  resisted  by  some  violent  members,  whom 
Lord  Orford  sarcastically  terms  "  the  sad  refuse  of  all  the  last  Opposi- 
tion," who  contended  that  the  land  was  already  too  much  burdened  to 
admit  of  the  continuance  of  a  tax  at  three  shillings.  Mr.  Pelham  and  his 
adherents,  in  reply,  alluded  to  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  which, 
they  said,  rendered  reduction  unnecessary.  The  arguments  and  influence 
of  the  Minister  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the  committee 
by  176  against  50.  On  the  report  the  opposition  was  still  more  feeble ; 
and  Mr.  Sydenham  concluded  a  speech  which  closed  the  discussion,  by  a 
ludicrous  xmrody  of  the  well-known  epitaph  on  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  which 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Pelham— 

*'  Lio  heavy  on  him,  land,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  theo/* 

The  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  a  majority  of  58  against  19.<— 
Ibid. 

THE  FIRST  DUKE  OP  NEWCASTLE. 

(1693—1768.) 

The  Dnke  and  tlie  Leademliip  of  tlie  Commoiui. — ^Tho  Duke 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Henry 
Pelham,  in  1754.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord 
Holland.  Macaulay  writes :  "  The  proposition  which  he  made  was  that  Fox 
should  bo  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons;  that 
the  disposal  of  the  secret  service  money— or,  in  plain  words,  the  business 
of  buying  members  of  Parliament — should  be  left  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  that  Fox  should  be  exactly  informed  of  the  way  in  which 
this  fund  was  employed.  To  these  conditions  Fox  assented.  But  the  next 
day  everything  was  in  confusion.  Newcastle  had  changed  his  mind.  The 
conversation  which  took  place  between  Fox  and  the  duke  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  English  history.  '  My  brother,'  said  Newcastle,  '  when  he  was 
at  the  Treasury,  never  told  anybody  what  he  did  with  the  secret  service 
money.  No  more  will  I.'  The  answer  was  obvious.  Pelham  had  been 
not  only  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  also  manager  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  for  him  to  confide  to  any 
other  person  his  dealings  with  the  members  of  that  House.  '  But  how, 
said  Fox, '  can  I  lead  in  the  Commons  without  information  on  this  head  P 
How  can  I  talk  to  gentlemen  when  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  have 
received  gratifications  and  which  have  not  P  And  who,*  he  continued,  *  is 
to  have  the  disposal  of  places  P'  '  1  myself,'  said  the  duke.  '  How  then 
am  I  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons  P '  '  Oh,  let  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  come  to  me!'  Fox  then  mentioned  the  general 
election  which  was  approaching,  and  asked  how  the  ministerial  boroughs 
were  to  be  filled  up.    '  Do  not  trouble  yourself,'  said  Newcastle ;  '  that  is 
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an  ■eitled.'  This  wbb  too  mncli  for  hnman  nature  to  lK}ar.  Fox  rcfosed 
io  accept  the  Secretaiyship  of  State  on  sucli  iarma ;  and  the  duke  confided 
the  mmzuLgement  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  to  a  dnll,  harmless  man, 
whose  name  is  almost  forgotten  in  our  time,  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson.  'Sir 
Thomas  Bolunson  lead  ns !'  said  Pitt  to  Fox.  *  The  duke  might  as  well 
send  hia  jack-boot  to  lead  us.'" 

A  Xiving  Cazioatnre. — There  is  scarcely  any  public  man  in  our 
history  of  whose  manners  and  conversation  so  many  particulars  liave  been 
preserved.  Single  stories  may  be  unfounded  or  exaggerated.  But  all  the 
stones  about  him,  whether  told  by  people  who  were  perpetually  seeing 
him  in  Parliament  and  attending  his  levee  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fioldH,  or  by 
Grab-street  writers  who  never  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his  star 
through  the  windows  of  his  gfilded  coach,  are  of  the  same  character. 
Horace  Walpole  and  Smollett  differed  in  their  tastes  and  opinions  as  much 
as  two  human  beings  could  differ.  They  kept  quite  difforont  society. 
Walpolo  played  at  cards  with  countesses,  and  corresponded  with  aml)as- 
sadors.  Smollett  passed  his  life  surrounded  by  printers'  devils  and 
famished  scribblers.  Tet  Walpole's  duke  and  Smollett's  duke  are  as 
like  as  if  they  were  both  from  one  hand.  SinoUott's  Newcastle  runs  out 
of  his  dressing-room  with  his  face  covered  with  soapsuds  to  embrace  tho 
Moorish  envoy.  Walpole's  Newcastle  pushes  his  way  into  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  sick  room  to  kiss  the  old  nobleman's  plasters.  No  man  was  so 
nnmercifuUy  satirised.  But  in  truth  he  was  himself  a  satire  ready  made. 
All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist  does  for  other  men,  nature  had  done  for  him. 
Whatever  was  absurd  about  him  stood  out  with  grotesque  prominence 
from  the  rest  of  tho  character.  lie  was  a  living,  moWug,  talking  carica- 
ture. His  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot ;  his  utterance  a  ra])id  stutter ;  he  was 
ahrays  in  a  hurry ;  he  was  never  in  time ;  he  abounded  in  fulsome  caresses 
and  in  hysterical  tears.  His  oratory  resembled  that  of  Justice  Sliallow. 
It  was  nonsense  efPervescent  with  animal  spirits  and  impertinence.  Of 
his  ignorance  many  anecdotes  remain,  some  well  authenticated,  some 
probably  invented  at  cofPee-houses,  but  all  exquisitely  characteristic. 
"Oh — ^yes — ^yes — ^to  be  sure — Annapolis  must  bo  defended — ^troops  must 
be  sent  to  Annapolis— Pray  where  is  Annapolis  ? "  "  Cape  Breton  an 
island !  wonderful ! — show  it  me  on  the  map.  So  it  is,  sure  enough.  My 
dear  sir,  you  always  bring  us  good  news.  I  must  go  and  tell  tho  King 
that  Cape  Breton  is  an  island."  And  this  man  was,  during  nearly  thirty 
years.  Secretary  of  State,  and,  during  near  ten  years,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury! — Macaulay  on  Horace  Walpole.  Someljody  said  t'other  day, 
"  Yet  sure  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  does  not  want  parts."  "  No,"  replied 
Lord  Talbot,  "  for  he  has  done  without  them  for  forty  years." — WalpoWa 
Letters  to  Mann, 

THE  EAEL  OF  HAEDWICKE. 

(1690—1764.) 

A  Distrnguislied  Judge. — Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  has  previously 
been  referred  to  as  Attomey-Greneral  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Adminis- 
tration, was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tho  King's  Bench  in  1733,  and 
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created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hardwioke.  Being  afterwards 
elevated  to  the  woolsack,  ho  romainod  Lord  Chancellor  for  twenty  years, 
and  he  is  distinguished  as  never  having  had  a  decision  reversed,  and  only 
three  even  appealed  against. 

Very  Peremptory.— On  the  day,  writes  Campbell,  that  Lord  Talbot 
died  (Feb.  14th,  1737),  the  great  seid  was  delivered  np  by  his  executors 
into  the  hands  of  Groorge  II.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  now  regarded  as 
decidedly  the  most  useful  man  to  be  introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
preside  on  the  woolsack  as  Chancellor.  But,  there  being  some  dijficulty 
as  to  the  accompanying  arrangements,  the  great  seal  remained  for  a 
whole  week  in  the  personal  custody  of  the  King.  Meanwhile,  as  Parlia- 
ment was  sitting,  and  there  was  no  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  Speaker  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  great 
seal,  while  in  the  King's  possession,  was  (somewhat  irregularly)  put  to  a 
commission  authorising  Lord  Hardwicke  to  act  in  that  capacity.  He 
accordingly  did  act  for  several  days  as  Speaker,  without  being  Chancellor. 
During  this  interval  it  is  related  that  Walpole,  resisting  some  of  Hard- 
wicke's  demands,  said  to  him  by  way  of  threat,  "  I  must  ofEer  the  seals  to 
Fazakerly<l"  "Fazakerlyl"  exclaimed  Hardwicke,"  impossible!  ho  is 
certainly  a  Tory — ^perhaps  a  Jacobite !  "  "  It's  all  very  true,"  coolly 
replied  Sir  Robert,  taking  out  his  watch ;  "  but  if  by  one  o'clock  you  do 
not  accept  my  offer,  Fazakerly,  by  two,  becomes  Lord  Keeper,  and  one 
of  the  stanchest  Whi^  in  all  England."  The  bargain  was  immediately 
closed,  and  Lord  Hiidwicke  was  contented  with  the  promise  that  the 
next  Tellership  should  be  bestowed  upon  his  son. 

Titles  and  Trappings. — ^The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  had  been  so 
long  known  and  spoken  of  as  Lord  Chancellor,  that  many  of  his 
friends  even  had  forgotten  his  ordinary  title.  Upon  his  first  appearance 
at  the  royal  levee  after  his  resignation  (1756)  he  was  announced  as  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  but  the  King,  with  whom  ho  had  been  much  in 
favour,  not  recognising  the  title,  merely  replied  by  his  usual  cold 
question,  "How  long  has  his  lordship  been  in  town?"  When  he 
advanced,  the  alteration  in  his  appearance  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
wig  and  robes  completed  the  delusion ;  the  Earl  loft  the  presence-chamber 
without  being  recognised  by  the  master  whom  he  had  served  so  long.— 
Cooke's  "  History  of  Party." 

THE  EARL  OF  BUTE. 

(1713—1792.) 

An  Unpopular  lEinister. — ^The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (says 
Macaulay)  was  detested  by  many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a  favourite,  and  by 
many  as  a  Scot.  He  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  in  safety  without 
disguising  himself.  A  gentleman  who  died  not  many  years  ago  used  to 
say  that  ho  once  recognised  the  favourite  earl  in  the  piazza  of  Covent 
Gkrden,  muffled  in  a  large  coat,  and  with  a  hat  and  wig  drawn  down  over 
his  brows.  His  lordship's  established  type  with  the  mob  was  a  jackboot 
—A  wretched  pun  on  Ms  Christian  name  and  title.    A  jackboot*  generally 
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•Mompuiied  by  a  pettiooat,  was  Bomotimea  fastened  on  a  galloffs,  tad. 
Hmetimes  eoniniitt«d  to  the  fl&meB. 

"  Blood  Foil  of  ProTogfttiva.'' — In  a  conTorsstion  with  Boewell 
in  1775,  Dr.  Johnsoii  thus  HOmmed  Dp  the  charaeteT  of  the  Earl  of  Bnt«, 
who,  when  Prime  Uiniater  in  1762,  had  pnt  Johnson  on  the  pension 
list :  "  Our  sereial  ministcrB  in  this  ruign  have  outbid  each  other  iu  con- 
cesnons  to  the  people.  Lord  Bute,  thuugh  a  yetj  houoarablo  man — a 
man  wbo  meant  well,  a  man  who  had  liis  blood  full  of  prerogative — was 
a  theoretical  statesman,  a  book -minister,  and  thuu),'lit  the  cuuutrj  conld 
be  goremed  hj  the  inflnenco  of  the  Grown  alouc."  He  weiit  ou  to  bbj, 
"  There  ia  now  no  prime  minister  :  there  is  only  au  agent  for  ^vemment 
in  the  Honae  of  Commons.  We  are  ^reruod  by  tho  Cabinet,  bnt  there 
is  no  one  head  there  since  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time." 

A  Xinilt*  Onn  Bpoooll. — Lord  Bote  delivered  a  speeeh  in  favour 
of  the  Oidor  BiU  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  28th  March,  1763,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  opposed  the  mesmire.  His  delivory  ou  this 
occasion  was  so  particnlarly  slow  and  solemn  that  Charles  Townsliend, 
standing  on  the  st«pa  of  the  throne,  called  ont.  in  an  aadiblo  whisper, 
"  Uinate  gons ! "  "  These,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  might  be  con^dered 
aa  annonncing  the  funeral  of  Lord  Bute's  Ministry." 

WILLIAM  PITT.  EAEtL  OF  CHATHAM. 

(1708-1778.) 

The  Terrible  Comet. — ^The  antagonist  whom  William  Pitt  first 
enconnterod,  on  his  entering  into  public  life  (after  having  served  in  tho 
Bloes),  was  the  veteran  AValjHile,  w)io  instinctively  dreaded  him  the 
moment  he  heard  his  voice,  anil  eiclaimed,  "  Wo  must  mnzzlo  that 
terrible  comet  of  horse ! " — Lord  Brougham'g  "  Stateeiiieii." 

Chatham'i  Fenoaol  Characteristias.— Thotw  who  saw  him  in 
his  decay  (writes  Macsulay) — when  his  health  was  broken,  when  his  mind 
was  nntoncd,  when  ho  Lid  boon  removed  from  that  utonny  as.seuib1y  of 
which  he  thoroughly  knew  the  temper,  and  over  which  he  possessed  un- 
boonded  influence,  to  a  small,  a  torpid,  and  au  unfrieudly  andienco — say 
that  his  speaking  was  then,  for  the  most  part,  a  low,  monotonons  mntt«r- 
ing,  audible  ouly  to  those  who  sat  close  to  him  ;  that  when  riolcntly 
excited  he  aometimes  raised  bis  voice  for  a  few  minutes,  but  that  it  soon 
sank  again  into  an  nniut«lligible  mannur.  Such  was  the  Earl  of 
Chatham;  bnt  snch  was  not  William  Pitt.  Ilis  figure,  when  he  first 
appeared  in  Parliament,  was  strikingly  graceful  and  conimandiug,  bia 
features  Ugh  and  noble,  his  eye  full  of  fire.  Bis  veico.  oven  wheu  it  sank 
to  a  whisper,  was  hoard  to  the  remotest  benches ;  aud  when  ho  strained  it 
to  its  full  extent,  tho  eonnd  rose  tike  tho  swell  of  an  organ  of  a  great 
cathedral,  shook  the  house  with  its  pcnl,  and  was  heard  through  lobbies 
and  down  staircases  to  the  Court  of  Requests  aud  the  precincts  of 
WsBtminster  HalL  He  cultivated  all  these  eminent  advantages  with  the 
most  assidnons  care.  Eia  action  is  described  by  a  very  malignant 
ohaerret  aa  equal  to  that  of  Garrick.    His  play  of  countenance  was 
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wonderful ;  he  frequently  disconcerted  a  hostile  orator  by  a  single  glance 
of  indignation  or  scorn.  Every  tone,  from  the  impassioned  cry  to  the 
thrilling  aside,  was  i)erfectly  at  his  command.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  the  pniiis  which  he  took  to  improve  his  great  personal  advan- 
tages had,  in  some  respects,  a  prejudicial  operation,  and  tended  to  nourish 
in  him  that  passion  for  theatrical  effect  which  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous blemishes  in  his  character. 

Eis  Imposing  Manner.— In  his  earlier  time,  his  whole  manner  ia 
represented  as  having  been  beyond  conception  animated  and  imposing. 
Indeed,  the  things  which  he  effected  principally  by  means  of  it,  or  at  least 
which  nothing  but  a  most  striking  and  commanding  tone  could  have  made 
it  possible  to  attempt,  almost  exceed  belief.  Some  of  those  sallies  are, 
indeed,  examples  of  that  approach  made  to  the  ludicrous  by  the  sublime 
which  has  been  charged  upon  him  as  a  prevailing  fault.  It  is  related  that 
once,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  began  a  speech  with  the  words, 
"Sugar,  Mr.  Speaker," — and  then,  observing  a  smile  to  pervade  the 
audience,  he  paused,  looked  fiercely  around,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  rising 
in  its  notes  and  swelling  into  vehement  anger,  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced again  the  word  "  Sugar ! "  three  times ;  and  having  thus  quelled 
the  House,  and  extinguished  every  appearance  of  levity  or  laughter,  turned 
round  and  disdainfully  asked,  "Who  will  laugh  at  sugar  now?"*—. 
Brougham'8  "  StcUeamen," 

Fixing  a  Charge. — On  one  occasion  Chatham  said,  "  Who  are  the 
evil  advisers  of  his  Majesty  ?  I  would  say  to  them.  Is  it  you  F  Is  it  you  P 
Is  it  you  P  "  (pointing  to  the  ministers,  until  he  came  near  Lord  Mansfield). 
There  were  several  lords  around  him,  and  Lord  Chatham  said,  **  My  lords, 
please  to  take  your  seats.*'  When  they  had  sat  down,  he  pointed  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  said,  "  Is  it  you  ?    Methinks  Felix  tremble,'* 

Compelling  a  Betractation. — Charles  Butler  relates  that  Mr. 
Moreton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  happened  to  say  in  the  House, 
"  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  (directing  his  eye  towards  Pitt),  as  that 
right  honourable  member  would  call  them,  Commons,  Lords,  and  King." 
Pitt  arose  with  great  deliberation,  and  called  to  order.  "  I  have,'*  he  said, 
"  heard  frequently  in  this  House  doctrines  which  have  surprised  me ;  but 
now  my  blood  runs  cold.  I  desire  the  words  of  the  honourable  member 
may  be  taken  down."  The  clerks  of  the  House  wrote  the  words.  **  Bring 
them  to  me,"  said  Pitt,  in  his  loudest  voice.  By  this  time  Mr.  Moreton 
was  frightened  out.  of  his  senses.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Speaker,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  any  offence  to  the  right  honour- 
able member  or  to  the  House.  I  meant  nothing.  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons— Lords,  King,  and  Commons— Commons,  Lords,  and  King; 
iria  juncta  in  una,  I  meant  nothing;  indeed,  I  meant  nothing."  "I 
don't  wish  to  push  the  matter  further,"  said  Pitt.    "  The  moment  a  man 

*  Mr.  DisraeU  wrote,  in  his  "  Life  of  Bentinok :"  "  Sugar  was  an  artid^  of 
oolonial  produce  which  had  been  embarrassing,  if  not  fatal,  to  many  govem- 
ments.  Strange  that  a  manufacture  which  charms  infancy  and  soothes  old  age 
should  so  frequently  occasion  political  disaster." 
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•eknowledgM  bis  error,  he  ceases  to  be  goiltj.  I  bave  a  great  regard  for 
tibe  bonoarable  member,  and,  as  an  uitit-auee  ef  that  regard,  I  giro  bim 
this  fldTiee :  wbenevtur  that  member  means  nothing,  I  recommend  bim  to 
•ay  nothing.'* 

Chathaaa  uid  tlie  French  Minister. — A  letter  published  in  the 
"GhrenTille  Papers,"  from  Mr.  Jcnkinson  to  Mr.  GrcnviUo,  Jane  23nl, 
1761,  contains  the  following  passage  :  **  Bossi  is  horrified  with  Mr.  Pitt*s 
presence,  which  makes  him  act  in  the  manner  he  docs.*'  Tho  editor  of 
the  Papers  adds :  "  In  one  of  Stanley's  most  secret  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
flays,  'M.  de  Bnssi  was  nominated  minister  at  our  court  before  the 
e^edition  against  Belleisle  was  even  thouglit  of  here.  When  tho  Due 
de  Choisenl  informed  me  of  the  awe  with  which  he  was  stmck  by  yon, 
he  said  he  was  not  surprised  at  it — car  lepauvre  diahle  tremblait  depeur 
enpartani;  he  was  so  much  frightoned  that  he  wrote  for  a  passport  to 
return.  The  Due  showed  me  thb  request  in  his  own  hand — ^tho  Due  was 
with  the  King,  at  Marli,  when  he  recoiyed  it..  His  reflection  upon  it  was : 
* Apparemment,  $ire,  quHl  a  deplu  a  M.  Pitt,  qui  Vaura  fait  sauter  par 
les  fmUtres.*  I  replied, '  Je  n'auraia  pas  trouve  bon  dans  ce  ecu  de  faire 
la  meme  gambade  par  maniere  de  represailles.* " 

Peremptory  Orders. — ^Earl  Russell  writes  of  Pitt:  "He  com- 
manded his  expeditions  against  France  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
the  orders  he  gave,  and  leaving  at  the  bottom  of  tho  page  on  which  they 
were  written  only  room  for  the  signatures  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty." 
And  again:  "My  grandfather,  Lord  Torrington,  told  me  that  the  first 
William  Pitt  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Admiralty  that  the  Channel  fleet 
must  sail  on  the  Tuesday  following.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  answered 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  fleet  could  be  ready  by  Tuesday.  Mr.  Pitt 
rejoined  that  in  that  case  he  should  recommend  to  the  King  to  name  a 
new  Board  of  Admiralty.    The  Channel  fleet  sailed  on  the  Tuesday." 

His  Oratory. — Macaulay  observes,  in  his  essay  on  Chatham,  "  He 
was  no  speaker  of  set  speeches.  His  few  prepared  discourses  were  com- 
plete failures.  Tho  elaborate  panegyric  which  he  pronounced  on  General 
Wolfe  was  considered  as  the  very  worst  of  all  his  performances.  *  No 
man,'  says  a  critic  who  had  oft«n  heard  him,  *  ever  knew  so  little  what  he 
was  going  to  say.'  Lideed,  his  facility  amounted  to  a  vice.  Ho  was  not 
the  master,  but  the  slave  of  his  own  speech.  So  little  self-command  had 
he  when  onc«  be  felt  the  impulse,  that  ho  did  not  like  to  take  part  in  a 
debate  when  his  mind  was  full  of  an  important  secret  of  state.  '  I  must 
sit  still,'  he  once  said  to  Lord  Shelbume  on  such  an  occasion ;  *  for,  when 
once  I  am  up,  everything  that  is  in  my  mind  comes  out.' " — ^Lord  Brougham 
remarks,  "  He  was  prolix  in  the  whole  texture  of  his  discourse,  and  he  was 
certainly  the  first  who  introduced  into  our  Senate  the  practice,  adopted 
in  the  American  War  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  continued  by  others,  of  long 
speeches — speeches  of  two  and  three  hours — ^by  which  oratory  has  gained 
little,  and  business  less." — Grattan  said,  **  1  heard  him  several  times  when 
I  was  at  the  Temple— on  the  American  War,  on  the  King's  speech  in 
1770,  and  on  the  privileges  of  Parliament .  He  was  very  great,  and  very 
odd.    He  spoke  in  a  style  of  conversation ;  not,  however,  what  I  expected; 
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it  was  not  a  speech,  for  he  never  came  with  a  prepared  harangae.  His 
style  was  not  rognkr  oratory,  like  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  bnt  it  was  very 
fine  and  very  elevated.  He  appeared  more  like  a  grave  character  advising 
than  mingling  in  the  debate.  His  gesture  was  always  graceful ;  he  was 
an  incomparable  actor.  Had  it  not  been  so,  it  would  have  appeared  ridi- 
culous. His  address  to  the  tapestry*  and  to  Lord  Effingham's  memory 
required  a  fine  actor,  and  ho  was  that  actor." 

Employiiient  of  Indians  by  Chatham, — ^The  Earl  of  Chatham's 
famous  speech  against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies,  was  followed  by  his  adversaries  (soon  afterwards,  if  not 
at  the  time)  with  the  retort  that  he  himself  had  employed  TnHiftTity  in  a 
similar  conflict.    The  following  particulars  were  communicated  to  Lord 
Brougham  by  "  a  most  accomplished  and  venerable  person,  the  ornament 
of  a  former  age,"  and  appear  in  an  appendix  to  the  "  Sketches  of  States- 
men of  the  Time  of  Qeorge  HI,"  :— "  The  very  same  thing  had  been  done 
in  the  former  war  carried  on  in  Canada,  by  his  authority  and  under  his 
own  immediate  sui)erintendence ;  the  French  had  arrayed  a  tribe  of  these 
savage  warriors  agamst  us,  and  we,  without  scruple,  arrayed  another 
against  them.    This  he  thought  fit  to  deny  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
although  the  ministers  offered  to  produce  documents  written  by  himself 
that  proved  it,  from  among  the  papers  at  the  Secretaiy's  office.    A  warm 
debate  ensued,  and  at  length  Lord  Amherst,  the  general  who  commanded 
our  troops  in  that  Canadian  war,  was  so  loudly  appealed  to  on  all  sides, 
that  it  compelled  him  to  rise,  and  most  unwillingly  (for  he  greatly  respected 
Lord  Chatham)  falter  out  a  few  words ;  enough,  however,  to  acknowledge 
the  fact — a  fact  admitted  generally,  and  even  assumed  by  the  Opposition 
lords  who  spoke  afterwards.    They  seemed  to  lay  the  question  quietly  by, 
as  far  as  it  concerned  Lord  Chatham's  veracity,  and  only  insisted  upon 
the  difference  between  the  two  wars — ^the  one  foreign,  the  other  civil; 
arguing,  also,  that  we  might  have  been  under  some  necessity  of  using 
retaliation,  since  the  French  ceriainly  first  began  the  practice  so  justly 
abhorred.    The  Annual  Register  for  1777  states  that  Mr.  Burke  took  the 
same  course  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Upon  hearing  what  had  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Bute  exclaimed  with  astonishment,  '  Did 
Pitt  really  deny  it  P    Why,  I  have  letters  of  his  still  by  me,  singing  lo 
Pceans  over  the  advantages  we  gained  through  our  Indian  allies.'    Could 
what  he  thus  said  have  1)een  untrue,  when  it  was  almost  a  soliloquy  spoken 
rather  before  than  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  only  persons  present  ? 
The  letters  he  mentioned  were  neither  official  nor  confidential,  but  such 
common  notes  as  might  pass  between  him  and  Lord  Chatham  while  still 
upon  a  footing  of  some  intimacy.    It  must  be  observed  that,  in  1777,  Lord 
Bute  had  long  withdrawn  from  all  political  connections,  lived  in  great 

*  '*  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Constitntion.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns 
these  walls  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at 
the  disgrace  of  his  coontxy.  In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty,  and  establish  the 
religion  of  Britain,  against  the  tyranny  of  Bome,  if  these  worse  than  Popish 
omelties  and  inquisitorial  praotioes  are  endured  among  us."-— fijpesc^  againgt  the 
Employment  of  Indians  in  (he  War  with  America, 
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netirement,  and  bad  no  iniercoiirse  whatovor  with  the  people  then  in 
power.** 

Strong  Temui  respecting  a  King's  Speech.— The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  in  1770,  respecting  the  affair  of  Falkland's  Island,  had  stated 
that  the  Spanish  Gk>yemment  had  disowned  the  act  of  its  officer.  Lord 
Chatham  said :  "  There  never  was  a  more  odious,  a  more  infamous  false- 
hood imposed  on  a  great  nation.  It  degrades  the  King,  it  insults  the 
Parliament.  His  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  affirm  an  absolute  falsehood. 
Mj  Lords,  I  beg  your  attention,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  understood  when  I 
repeat  that  it  is  an  absolute,  a  palpable  falsehood.  The  King  of  Spain 
disowns  the  thief,  while  he  leaves  him  unpunished,  and  profits  by  his 
theft.  In  vulgar  English,  he  is  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly," 

The  Dignity  of  the  Eonee  of  Commons. — Henry  Fox,  writing 
to  Lord  Hartington  on  the  subject  of  the  Berwick  election  in  1754,  at 
which  Wilkes,  although  unsuccessful,  spent  between  3000Z.  and  40001., 
says:  "Mr.  Wilkes,  a  friend  it  seems  of  Pitt's,  petitioned  against  the 
younger  Delaval,  chose  at  Berwick,  on  account  of  bribery  only.  The 
younger  Delaval  made  a  speech  on  his  being  thus  attacked,  full  of  wit, 
humour,  and  buffoonery,  which  kept  the  House  in  a  continued  roar  of 
laughter.  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  from  the  gallery  and  took  it  up  in  his  highest 
tone  of  dignity.  He  was  astonished  when  ho  heard  what  had  been  the 
occasion  of  their  mirth.  Was  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
so  sure  foundations  that  they  might  venture  themselves  to  shake  it  ?  Had 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  by  gradations,  been  diminishing  for  years,  till  now 
we  were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  where,  if  ever, 
a  stand  must  be  made  ?" — Lord  Waldegrave^a  "  Metnoirs." 

A  Forecast  of  Heform. — In  a  debate  on  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  American  colonies,  in  December,  1765,  Pitt  made  the  following 
remarks :  "  There  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  repre- 
sented in  the  House.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is 
represented  here.  Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in  any 
county  in  this  kingdom  P  Would  to  God  that  respectable  representation 
was  augmented  to  a  greater  numljer.  Or  will  you  tell  me  that  he  is  repre- 
sented by  any  representative  of  a  borough  ? — a  borough  which,  perhaps, 
its  own  representatives  never  saw  ?  This  is  what  is  called  the  rotten  part 
of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  continue  a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop, 
it  must  be  amputated.  The  idea  of  a  virtiuil  representation  of  America  in 
this  House  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
a  man.    It  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation." 

Stabbing  the  Constitution. — In  the  debate  (May  1st,  1770)  which 
arose  on  Lord  Marchmont'a  famous  mitliiight  motion,  "  That  any  inter- 
ference of  the  Lords  respecting  the  Middlesex  election  would  l)e  uncon- 
stitutional," Lord  Chatham  exclaimed,  "  If  the  Constitution  must  be 
wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab  at  this  dark  and  midnight 
hour." 

A  Cronfession  of  Error. — ^No  one  (writes  Coxe)  can  suspect  Pitt 
of  paying  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the  memory  of  Walpole  from  mean  and 
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adulatory  motives ;  yet  eyen  he  observed,  in  the  House  of  Commoiifl,  that 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  a  very  able  miuistcr.  Perceiving  several  members 
langh,  he  added,  "  The  more  I  reflect  on  my  condnct  the  more  I  blame 
myself  for  opposing  the  Excise  Bill;"  and  then  conclnded  by  saying,  with 
his  nsnal  energy,  "Let  those  who  are  ashamed  to  confess  their  errors 
langh  out.  Can  it  bo  deemed  adulation  to  praise  a  minister  who  is  no 
more  F"    The  whole  House  seemed  abashed,  and  became  silent. 

The  "  Gentle  Shepherd/'-— Dashwood's  financial  statement  (1762) 
had  been  confused  and  al)6urd  beyond  belief,  and  had  been  received  by  the 
House  with  roars  of  laughter.  He  had  sense  enough  to  be  conscious  of 
his  unfitness  for  the  high  situation  which  he  held,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
comical  fit  of  despair,  *'  What  shall  I  do  P  The  boys  will  point  at  me  in 
the  street,  and  cry,  *  There  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  ever  was.'"  Greorge  Grenville  came  to  the  rescue,  and  spoke 
strongly  on  his  favourito  theme,  the  profusion  with  which  the  late  war 
had  been  carried  on.  That  profusion,  he  said,  had  made  taxes  necessary. 
Ho  called  on  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him  to  say  where  they  would  have 
a  tax  laid,  and  dwelt  on  this  topic  with  his  usual  prolixity.  "  Let  them 
tell  me  where,*'  he  repeated  in  a  monotonous  and  somewhat  fretful  tone. 
"  I  say,  sir,  let  them  tell  me  where.  I  repeat  it,  sir ;  I  am  entitled  to  say 
to  them.  Tell  mo  where."  Unluckily  for  him,  Pitt  had  come  down  to  the 
house  that  night,  and  had  been  bitterly  provoked  by  the  reflections 
thrown  on  the  war.  He  revenged  himself  by  murmuring,  in  a  whine 
resembling  Grenville's,  a  line  of  a  well-known  song,  "  Grentle  shepherd, 
tell  me  where."  "  If,"  cried  Grenville,  "  gentlemen  are  to  be  treated  in 
this  way  — — "  Pitt,  as  was  his  fashion  when  he  meant  to  mark  extreme 
contempt,  rose  deliberately,  made  his  bow,  and  walked  out  of  the  house, 
leaving  his  brother-in-law  in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  everybody  else  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  It  was  long  before  Grenville  lost  the  nickname 
of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. — Macaulay's  Essay  on  Chatham, 

A  Cninical  ConsTdtation. — ^Mr.  Pitt's  plan  when  he  had  the  gout 
was  to  have  no  fire  in  his  room,  but  to  load  himself  with  bed-clothes.  At 
his  house  at  Hayes  he  slept  in  a  long  room,  at  one  end  of  which  was  his 
bed,  and  his  lady's  at  the  other.  His  way  was,  when  he  thought  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  fallen  into  any  mistake,  to  send  for  him  and  read 
him  a  lecture.  The  duke  was  sent  for  once,  and  came,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was 
confined  to  bed  by  the  gout.  There  was,  as  usual,  no  fire  in  the  room ; 
the  day  was  very  chilly,  and  the  duke,  as  usual,  afraid  of  catching  cold. 
The  duke  first  sat  down  on  Mrs.  Pitt's  bed,  as  the  warmest  place ;  then 
drew  up  his  legs  into  it,  as  he  got  colder.  The  lecture,  unluckily,  con- 
tinuing a  considerable  time,  the  duke  at  length  fairly  lodged  himself 
under  Mrs.  Pitt's  bed-clothes.  A  person  from  whom  I  had  the  story 
suddenly  going  in  saw  the  two  ministers  in  Ijed,  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
room,  while  Pitt's  long  nose  and  black  beard,  unshaved  for  some  days, 
added  to  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  scene. — Walpoliana, 

Youth  and  Age. — There  is  a  statement  (writes  Warburton,  in  his 
"  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  ")  which,  ha\'ing  found  its  way  into  such 
an  authority  as  "Chandler's  Debates,"  has  been  incorporated  in  works 
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pretendhig  to  lusiorical  accuracy.  On  a  debate  arising  ont  of  the  Bill  for 
the  Encouragement  and  Increase  of  Seamen,  in  1740,  Pitt  is  represented 
■a  attacking  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  (uncle  of  the  more  celebrated  Horace) 
for  haying  ventured  on  a  reference  to  his  youth.  The  fact  is  that  these 
debates  were  imaginary,  or  constructed  on  a  ver}^  slight  foundation.  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  is  well  known,  before  he  had  obtained  his  colossal  reputation, 
drew  up  fictitious  reports  of  what  took  phice  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole  having  in  a  discussion  been  severely  handled  by 
Pitt,  Lyttleton,  and  the  Grenvilles,  all  of  whom  were  much  his  juniors, 
lamented  that  though  ho  had  been  so  long  in  business  young  men  should 
be  found  so  much  better  informed  in  political  matters  than  himself.  Ho 
added  that  he  had  at  least  one  consolation  in  remembering  that  his  own 
son,  being  twenty  years  of  age,  must  be  as  much  the  superior  of  Pitt, 
Lyttleton,  and  the  Grenvilles,  as  they  were  ^viser  than  himself.  Pitt, 
having  his  youth  thus  mercilessly  flung  in  his  face,  got  up  in  a  rage,  com- 
mencing, "  With  the  greatest  reverence  to  the  grey  hairs  of  the  gentle- 
man—^" but  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Walpole  pulling  off  his  wig,  and  dis- 
closing a  grizzled  poll  beneath.  This  excited  very  general  laughter,  in 
which  Pitt  joined  with  such  heartiness  as  quite  to  forget  his  anger. 

Profeuiional  Knowledge  ▼ersiui  moquence. — ^Maloue,  the 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  anecdotes  ho  heard 
in  society,  is  the  authority  for  the  following :  Ou  one  occasion  Pitt  mado 
a  very  long  and  able  speech  in  the  Privy  Council  relative  to  some  naval 
matter.  Everyone  present  was  struck  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence. 
Lord  Anson,  who  was  no  orator,  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  differing  entirely  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Pitt,  got  up,  and  only 
said  these  words :  "  My  Lords,  Mr.  Secretary  is  very  eloquent,  and  has 
•stated  his  own  opinion  very  plausibly.  I  am  no  orator,  and  all  I  shall  say 
is  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  what  he  has  been  talking  about."  This 
short  reply,  together  with  the  confidence  the  Council  had  in  Lord  Anson's 
professional  skill,  had  such  an  effect  on  every  one  present  that  they 
immediately  determined  against  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition. 

Eifect  of  his  mevation  to  the  Peerage. — ^Those  (says  Macaulay) 
who  had  most  loved  and  honoured  the  great  Commoner  were  loudest  in 
invective  against  the  new-made  Lord.  London  had  hitherto  been  true  to 
him  through  every  vicissitude.  When  the  citizens  learned  that  he  had 
been  sent  for  from  Somersetshire,  that  he  had  been  closeted  with  tho 
King  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  was  to  bo  First  Minister,  they  had  been 
in  transports  of  joy.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  grand  entertainment 
and  for  a  gener^  illumination.  Tho  lamps  had  actually  been  placed 
round  the  Monument,  when  the  Gazette  announced  that  the  object  of  all 
this  enthusiasm  was  an  Earl.  Instantly  the  feast  was  countermanded. 
The  lamps  were  taken  down.  The  newspapers  raised  the  roar  of  obloquy. 
Pamphlets,  made  up  of  calumny  and  scurrility,  filled  the  shops  of  all 
the  booksellers.  .  .  It  was  now  tho  fashion  to  comx>are  the  two 
Williams,  William  Pulteney  and  William  Pitt.  Both,  it  was  said,  had,  by 
eloquence  and  simulated  patriotism,  acqiiired  a  great  ascendancy  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  and  in  the  country.    Both  had  been  entrusted  with 
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the  office  of  reforming  the  Goyemment.  Both  had,  when  at  the  height  of 
power  and  popnlaritj,  heen  seduced  by  the  splendour  of  the  coronet. 
Both  had  been  made  earls,  and  both  had  at  once  become  objects  of 
ayersion  and  scorn  to  the  nation  which  a  few  hours  before  had  regarded 
them  with  affection  and  yeneration.  The  clamour  agunst  Pitt  appears  to 
haye  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  His 
name  had  till  now  acted  like  a  spell  at  Versailles  and  Siunt  Udefonso. 
English  trayellers  on  the  Continent  had  remarked  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  silence  a  whole  room  full  of  boasting  Frenchmen  than  to 
drop  a  hint  of  the  probability  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  return  to  power.  In 
an  instant  there  was  deep  silence :  all  shoulders  rose,  and  all  faces  were 
lengthened.  Now,  unhappily,  eyery  foreign  court,  in  learning  that  he 
was  recalled  to  office,  learned  also  that  he  no  longer  possessed  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  Ceasing  to  be  loyed  at  home,  he  ceased  to  be  feared 
abroad.  The  name  of  Pitt  had  been  a  charmed  name.  Our  enyoys  tried 
in  yain  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  Chatham. 

InsTdting  the  Lion. — ^lu  December,  1777,  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  for  six  weeks  was  proposed  by  the  Ministry,  Lord  North  promising 
that  after  the  holidays  ho  would  lay  before  it  a  plan  for  treating  with  the 
Americans.  Burke  and  Fox  abused  Lord  North,  and  told  him  the 
Ministers  thought  of  nothing  but  keeping  their  places ;  and  they  argued 
strongly  against  adjourning  for  more  than  the  Christmas  days  in  times  of 
such  imminent  dxmgor.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Chatham 
urged  the  same  plea,  but  Lord  Suffolk  (writes  Horace  Walpole)  "  had  the 
indecency  to  tell  Lord  Chatham  that  he  only  wanted  the  House  to  sit 
because  he  was  sure  he  would  be  allowed  to  giye  his  adyice  nowhere  else. 
This  brutality  from  so  stupid  a  creature  to  an  old  man  who  had  made  so 
great  a  figure  was  severely  treated  in  the  public  papers." 

The  Death  of  Chatham. — ^Tho  foUowing  account  of  this  eyent  is 
abridged  from  Earl  RusselPs  "  Life  of  Fox :  "—The  Duke  of  Richmond 
gave  -notice  that  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  he  would  moye  an  address  to 
the  King,  entreating  him  to  withdraw  his  fleets  and  armies  from  America, 
and  make  peace  with  the  reyolted  colonies.  Lord  Chatham  was  at  the 
time  at  Hayes,  slowly  rccoyering  from  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  but  the  moment 
he  heard  of  the  intended  address,  he  resolved  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  neither  his  family  nor  his  friends  could  induce  him  to  desist 
from  his  purpose.  On  the  7th  of  April,  accordingly,  he  came  into  the 
House  with  feeble  stops,  leaning  with  one  arm  on  his  son,  William  Pitt, 
and  with  the  other  on  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Mahon.  After  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  had  spoken,  Lord  Chatham  rose.  "The  earl  spoke,"  writes 
Lord  Camden  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  ''but  was  not  like  himself;  his 
speech  faltered,  his  sentences  broken,  and  his  mind  not  master  of  itself. 
His  words  were  shreds  of  unconnected  eloquence,  and  flashes  of  the  same 
fire  which  he,  Prometheus  like,  had  stolen  from  heaven,  and  were  then 
etuming  to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  taken.  Your  grace  sees 
even  I,  who  am  a  mere  prose  man,  am  tempted  to  be  poetical  while  I  am 
discoursing  of  this  extraordinary  man's  genius."  The  Duke  of  Hiohmond 
answered  Lord  Chatham.    He  rose  to  reply,  but  nature  was  exhausted ; 
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**  lift  fril  bftck,"  says  Lord  Camden,  "  upon  bis  seat,  and  was  to  all  appear- 
Bmee  in  the  agonies  of  death.  This  threw  the  whole  Honse  into  confusion ; 
ereiy  person  was  npon  his  legs  in  a  moment,  hnrrjing  from  one  place  to 
another,  some  sending  for  assistance,  others  producing  salts,  and  others 
leriTing  spirits.  Many  crowding  about  the  earl  to  observe  his  coun- 
tenance ;  all  afEected ;  most  part  really  concerned ;  and  even  those  who 
might  have  felt  a  real  pleasure  at  the  accident,  yet  put  on  the  api)earance 
of  distress."  Lord  Chatham  was  carried  into  the  Prince's  chamber,  and 
laid  upon  the  table,  supported  by  pillows.  After  a  few  days  ho  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  Hayes.  But  the  attack  was  fatal.  He  expired 
at  Hayes  on  the  11th  of  May  following. 

Snmples  of  his  Eloqnenoe. — Lord  Brougham  gives  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  examples  of  Chatham's  oratory,  in  his  "Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  " : — 

*'  All  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  oratory  rests  upon  a 
few  scattered  fragments.  There  is,  however,  some  security  for  our 
deducing  from  these  a  correct  notion  of  it,  because  they  certainly,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  were  the  portions  of  his  discourse  which  produced  the 
most  extraordinaiy  effect,  on  which  its  fame  rests,  and  by  which  its  quality 
is  to  be  ascertained. 

"  His  remark  on  confidence,  when  it  was  asked  by  the  Ministry  of  1776, 
for  whom  he  had  some  forbearance  rather  than  any  great  respect,  is  well 
known.  He  said  their  characters  were  fair  enough,  and  he  was  always 
glad  to  see  such  persons  engaged  in  the  public  service ;  but«  turning  to 
them  with  a  smile,  very  courteous  but  not  very  respectful,  he  said, 
'  Confide  in  you  P  Oh,  no ;  you  must  pardon  me,  gentlemen.  YoiUh  is 
the  season  of  credulity ;  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged 
bosom!' 

"  Some  one,  having  spoken  of  the  obstinacy  of  America,  said  '  that  she 
was  almost  in  open  rebellion.'  Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed,  *  1  rejoice  that  America 
has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of 
liberty  as  voluntarily  to  let  themselves  be  made  slaves,  would  have  been 
fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest !  '*  Then,  speaking  of  the 
attempt  to  keep  her  down — *  In  a  just  cause  of  quarrel  you  may  crush 
America  to  atoms ;  but  in  this  crying  injustice '  (Stamp  Act) '  I  am  one 
who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  even  your  success 
would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ; 
she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  constitution 
along  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace — ^to  sheathe  the  sword,  not  in 
its  scabbard,  but  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  P ' 

"  *  Those  iron  barons  (for  so  I  may  call  them  when  compared  with  the 
silken  barons  of  modem  days)  were  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  three 
words  of  their  barbarous  Latin,  nullus  liber  homo,  are  worth  all  the 

*  He  added  (remarks  BusBell),  in  allusion  to  a  provions  quotation  of  prece 
dents, "  I  oome  not  here  anned  at  all  points  with  law  cases  and  Acts  of  Parliament, 
with  the  Statute-books  doubled  down  in  dog's  •  ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
liberty." 
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classics.  Yet  their  yirtnes  were  never  tried  in  a  question  so  important  as 
this '  (the  pretension  of  privilege  in  the  House  of  Commons).  '  A  hreach 
is  made  in  the  constitution — ^the  battlements  are  dismantled — ^the  citadel 
is  open  to  the  first  inTader— the  walls  totter— the  place  is  no  longer 
tenable.  What,  then,  remains  for  us  bnt  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach, 
to  repair  it,  or  to  perish  in  it  P  Unlimited  power  corrupts  the  possessor ; 
and  this  I  know,  that  where  law  ends,  there  tyranny  begins.' 

"  Again,  he  said :  '  Magna  Charta — the  Petition  of  Right — ^the  Bill  of 
Bights — ^form  the  Bible  of  the  English  constitution.  Had  some  of  the 
King's  unhappy  predecessors  trusted  less  to  the  commentary  of  their 
advisers,  and  been  bettor  read  in  the  text  itself « the  glorious  Revolution 
might  have  remained  only  possible  in  theory,  and  their  fate  would  not  now 
have  stood  upon  record,  a  formidable  example  to  all  their  successors.' 

"  In  1775  he  made  a  most  brilliant  speech  on  the  war.  Speaking  of 
General  Gage's  inactivity,  he  said  it  could  not  be  blamed ;  it  was  inevitable. 
*  But  what  a  miserable  condition,'  he  exclaimed,  *  is  ours,  where  disgrace  is 
prudence,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  be  contemptible  1  You  must  repeal 
these  Acts '  (lie  said,  alluding  to  the  Boston  Ports  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
Bills), '  and  you  will  repeal  them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  yon  will 
repeal  them.  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for 
an  idiot  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed.'  Every  one  knows  how  true  this 
prophecy  proved.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  speech  has  been  often 
cited :  '  If  the  Ministers  persevere  in  misleading  the  King,  I  will  not  say 
that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  his  crown ;  but  I 
will  affirm  that  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  Sang  is  betrayed;  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the 
kingdom  is  undone.' 

'*  Again,  in  1777,  after  describing  the  cause  of  the  war  and  '  the  traffic 
and  barter  driven  with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  his 
subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  country,'  he  adds,  '  The  mercenary 
aid  on  which  you  rely  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of 
your  enemies,  whom  you  overrun  with  the  sordid  sons  of  rapine  and 
of  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms— never! 
never  I  never!* 

"There  are  other  celebrated  passages  of  his  speeches  in  all  men's 
mouths.  His  indignant  and  contemptuous  answer  to  the  Minister's  boast 
of  driving  the  Americans  before  the  army— 'I  might  as  well  think  of 
driving  them  before  me  with  this  crutch !  '—is  well  known.  Perhaps  the 
finest  of  them  all  is  his  allusion  to  the  maxim  of  English  law,  that  every 
man's  house  is  his  castle.  '  The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail — ^its  roof  may 
shake — ^the  wind  may  blow  through  it — ^the  storm  may  enter— the  rain  may 
enter— but  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter  !<— all  his  force  dare  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement  1'*' 


♦I 
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THE  EAEL  OF  MAKSFIELD. 

(1705—1793.) 

Ctoovet  of  8iieo6m  in  Parliament. — ^Lord  Chostorfielc^  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  son,  thns  wrote  of  Mansfield,  then  Mr.  Murray,  Solicitor- 
General  :  "  Tonr  fate  depends  npon  yonr  sncccss  as  a  speaker,  and  take 
my  word  for  it  that  success  turns  more  upon  manner  than  matter.  Mr. 
Phi  and  Mr.  Murray  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  host  speakers.  Why  P 
Only  because  they  are  the  best  orators.  They  alone  can  inflame  or  quiet 
the  House;  they  alone  are  attended  to  in  tliat  numerous  and  noisy 
assembly,  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  fall  while  either  of  them  is  speaking. 
Is  it  that  their  matter  is  better,  or  their  arguments  stronger,  than  other 
people's  P  Does  the  House  expect  extraordinary  information  from  them  P 
Kot  in  the  least ;  but  the  House  expects  pleasure  from  them,  and  thoreforo 
attends ;  finds  it,  and  therefore  approTes." 

Pitt's  Antagonism.— Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Murray's 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  the  invariable  object  of  Pitt's 
unsparing  invective.  "  Pitt,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  "  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  silencing  Murray,  the  Attorney-General,  the  ablest  man, 
as  well  as  the  ablest  debater,  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Dissimilarity 
of  character,  no  less  than  of  political  principles,  added  bitterness  to  tho 
eloquence  of  Pitt.  Despising  the  policy  and  distrusting  the  principles 
of  Murray,  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  occasion  which  presented 
itself  of  expressing  his  indignant  sarcasms.  Brilliant  and  argumentative 
as  was  the  oratory  of  Murray,  he  did  not  always  possess  the  nerve 
necessary  to  ward  off  or  to  return  assaults  so  terrible  as  these,  and  for  the 
most  part  he  bore,  in  agritated  silence,  tho  attacks  to  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  make  any  reply.  In  a  letter  from  Lord  Holland,  describing  a 
speech  just  given,  the  writer  says,  "  In  both  Mr.  Pitt's  8i)eeches  every 
word  was  Murray,  yet  so  managed  that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  could 
or  did  take  public  notice  of  it,  or  in  any  degree  reprehend  him.  I  sat 
near  Murray,  who  suffered  for  an  hour." — Roscoe's  *'  British  Lawyers.*' 

Mansfield's  Powers  in  Debate. — One  of  the  first  occasions  (says 
Roscoo)  on  which  Lord  Mansfield  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  was  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  Habeas  Cori)n3  Act.  A  gentleman  ha^dng  been 
impressed  and  confined  in  the  Savoy,  his  friends  applied  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  but,  as  the  imprisonment  was  not  for  any  criminal  matter, 
it  was  found  that  the  statute  of  31  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  did  not  apply.  This 
palpable  deficiency  in  the  law  attracted  the  attention  of  some  friends  to 
liberty,  who  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  to  cases  where 
tho  imprisonment  was  not  upon  any  criminal  charge.  Tlie  bill  passed  the 
Lower  House,  but  was  violently  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Hardwicke.  The  King  himself  talked  openly  against 
the  bill  at  his  levee,  and  tho  supporters  of  it  were  understood  to  incur  his 
displeasure.  Such  was  the  earnestness  and  so  great  the  ingenuity  and 
eloquence  which  Lord  Mansfield  exerted  on  the  occasion,  that  the  bill  was 
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ultimately  rejected.  "  The  fate  of  the  bill,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "which 
could  not  be  procured  by  the  sanction  of  the  judges.  Lord  Mansfield  was 
forced  to  take  upon  himself.  He  spoke  for  two  hours  and  a  half;  his 
voice  and  manner,  composed  of  harmonious  solemnity,  were  the  least 
graces  of  his  speech.  I  am  not  averse  to  own  that  I  neyer  heard  so  much 
arg^nment,  so  much  sense,  so  much  oratory  united.  His  deviations  into 
the  abstruse  minutisB  of  the  law  served  but  as  a  foil  to  the  luminous  part«  of 
the  oration.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  speech  which,  in  my  time  at  least, 
had  real  effect— that  is,  convinced  many  persons;  nor  did  I  ever  know  how 
true  a  votary  I  was  to  liberty,  till  I  found  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  number 
staggered  by  that  speech." 

LOED  NOETH. 

(1732—1792.) 

A  Pattern  of  Good  Enmonr. — ^A  few  only  of  his  sayings  have 
reached  us,  and  those,  as  might  be  expected,  are  rather  things  which  he 
hod  chanced  to  coat  over  with  some  sarcasm  or  epigram  that  tended 
to  preserve  them ;  they  consequently  are  far  from  giving  an  idea  of  his 
habitual  pleasantry,  and  the  gaiety  of  thought  which  generally  pervaded 
his  speeches.  Thus,  when  a  vehement  declaimer,  calling  aloud  for  his 
head,  turned  round  and  perceived  his  victim  unconsciously  indulging  in  a 
soft  slumber,  and,  becoming  still  more  exasperated,  denounced  the 
Minister  as  capable  of  sleeping  while  he  ruined  his  country,  the  latter  only 
complained  how  cruel  it  was  to  be  denied  a  solace  which  other  criminals 
so  often  enjoyed — ^that  of  having  a  night's  rest  before  their  fate.  When 
surprised  in  a  like  indulgence  during  the  performance  of  a  very  inferior 
artist,  who,  however,  showed  equal  indignation  at  so  ill-timed  a  recreation, 
he  contented  himself  with  observing  how  hard  it  was  that  ho  should  be 
grudged  so  very  natural  a  release  from  considerable  suffering ;  but,  as  if 
recollecting  himself,  added  that  it  was  somewhat  unjust  in  the  gentleman 
to  complain  of  him  for  taking  the  remedy  which  he  had  himself  been 
considerate  enough  to  administer.  The  same  good  humour  and  drollery 
quitted  him  not  when  in  opposition.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  speech 
which,  if  it  had  failed  to  injure  the  objects  of  '*«  attack,  was  very 
effectual  in  fixing  a  name  on  its  honest  and  much  respected  author.  On 
Mr.  Martin's  proposal  to  have  a  starling  placed  near  the  chair  and  taught 
to  repeat  the  cry  of  "  Infamous  coalition ! "  Lord  North  coolly  suggested 
tliat,  as  long  as  the  worthy  member  was  preserved  to  them,  it  would  be  a 
needless  waste  of  the  public  money,  since  the  starling  might  well  perform 
his  office  by  deputy.* — Brougham^s  "  Staiesmen."  Earl  Russell  gives 
the  following  more  concisely :  "  North's  good  humour  and  readiness  were 
of  admirable  service  t-o  him  when  the  invectives  of  his  opponents  would 
have  discomfited  a  more  serious  Minister.  He  often  indulged  in  real  or 
seeming  slumber;  an  opponent  in  the  midst  of  an  invective  exclaimed, 
'Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  these  perils,  the  noble  lord  is  asleep.'    'I 

*  "  I  submit  that  this  Honse  is  in  potsession  of  a.Mortin,  who  will  serve  the 
purpose  quite  as  well." — RuueU'a  "  Life  of  Fox," 
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wifth  to  €rod  I  was/  rejoinod  Lord  North.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  having 
aoeompanied  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Billingsgate  with  accnsa- 
Uons  of  more  than  ordinary  yimlence,  Lord  North  began  his  reply  in  the 
following  words :  '  I  cannot  deny  that  the  hon.  alderman  speaks  not  only 
the  sentiments,  bnt  the  very  language  of  his  constituents/  " 

Sxtraeting  a  Compliment. — Butler  relates  that  the  assault  of 
ICr.  Adam  on  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  Colonel  Fullarton  on  Lord  Shelbume,  had 
once  put  the  House  into  the  worst  possible  humour,  and  there  was  more 
or  less  sayageness  in  everything  that  was  said.  Lord  North  deprecated 
the  too  great  readiness  to  take  offence  which  then  seemed  to  possess  the 
House.  "  One  member,"  he  said,  "  who  spoke  of  me,  called  me  *  that 
thing  called  a  Minister.'  To  be  sure,*'  he  said,  patting  his  large  form, 
**  I  am  a  thing ;  the  member,  therefore,  when  he  called  me  a  thing  said 
what  was  true,  and  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him.  But  when  ho  added, 
'  that  thing  called  a  Minister,'  he  called  me  that  thing  which  of  all  things 
he  himself  wished  most  to  be,  and  therefore  I  took  it  as  a  compliment." 

Sleeping  tlirough  the  Centuries. — On  an  occasion  when  Colonel 
Barr6  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  British  navy,  Lord  North  said  to 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  sitting  next  him  in  the  House,  *'  We  shall  have  a 
tedious  speech  from  Barre  to-night.  I  dare  say  he'll  give  us  our  naval 
history  from  the  beginning,  not  forgetting  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  the 
Armada.  All  this  is  nothing  to  me,  so  let  mo  sleep  on,  and  wake  me 
when  we  come  near  our  own  times."  His  friend  at  length  roused  him, 
when  Lord  North  exclaimed,  **  Where  are  we  ?  "  "  At  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  my  lord."  "  Oh,  my  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  "  you  have  woke 
me  a  century  too  soon !  " — Harford's  "  Recollections  of  Wilberforce" 

A  New  Member. — Once,  when  speaking  in  the  House,  Lord  North 
was  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  which  had  crept  in.  He  turned 
round,  and  archly  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interrupted  by  a  new 
member."  The  dog  was  driven  out,  but  got  in  again,  and  recommenced 
barking,  when  Lord  North,  in  his  dry  way,  added,  **  Spoke  once." 

Fretting. — ^The  Duke  of  Newcastle  (says  Horace  Walpole)  went  to 
Lord  North  at  Bushey  Park,  to  lament  the  miscarriage  at  Charleston 
(during  the  War  of  Lidependence),  and  to  inquire  into  his  cousin  Clinton's 
behaviour ;  but  finding  Lord  North  treat  the  affair  with  his  usual  indiffer- 
ence and  jollity,  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  "  Faith,  my  lord,"  said  Lord 
North,  "if  fretting  would  make  me  thin,  I  would  be  as  sorry  as  your 
grace ;  but  since  it  will  not  have  that  effect,  I  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

Impudent  Silence. — Colonel  Luttrell  moved  in  the  Houso  of 
Commons,  April  12th,  1774,  that  the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  should  be 
called  to  answer  at  the  bar  for  their  conduct  in  summonhig  Wilkes  instead 
of  himself  to  serve  in  Parliament.  After  a  long  pause,  Charles  Fox  rose 
and  said  Colonel  Luttrell  should  not  want  a  second ;  and  then  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  invective  against  Lord  North  for  his  pusillanimity,  and  for 
what  he  called  his  impudent  and  shameless  silence.  Lord  North,  with 
great  quickness  and  humour,  replied  that  he  had  never  before  heard  of 
impudent  silence ;  that  he  had,  indeed,  seen  gentlemen  on  their  legs 
whose  shameless  impudence  had  shocked  aU  mankind. 
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Laughing  at  the  Bankers. — At  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Jannary  13th,  1774,  when  the  Address  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Prescott,  a  very  rich  banker,  comphuned  of  the  Lite  rega- 
ktion  of  the  gold  coin,  by  which,  he  said,  there  was  not  a  banker  in 
England  that  had  not  lost  £500.  Lord  North  laughed,  and  made  the 
House  laugh  at  him,  by  saying  he  was  glad  the  loss  had  fallen  on  those 
who  were  the  best  able  to  bear  it.— TToZpo^'*  "  George  HI." 

Complimenting  his  Adversary. — ^In  the  debate  on  an  address  in 
1777,  Lord  George  Gk^rmaine  was  severely  attacked  by  Fox  for  his  conduct 
of  the  American  war,  the  speaker  calling  him  an  ill-omened  and  inaus- 
picious character.  Lord  North  (writes  Walpole)  handsomely  defended 
Lord  Qeorge,  and  owned  he  had  invited  him  into  the  Administration.  He 
said  he  was  glad  Fox  had  abandoned  him,  an  old  hulk,  to  attack  a  man-of- 
war  ;  but  afterwards  he  perhaps  hurt  Lord  G^rge  as  much  as  Fox  had 
done,  for  the  latter  coming  to  the  Treasury  bench.  Lord  North,  who  was 
thought  not  to  love  Lord  Qeorge,  said  in  his  hearing,  "  Charles,  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  fall  on  me  to-day,  for  you  was  in  full  feather." 

Good  Quarters. — ^Horace  Walpole  gives  the  following  in  his 
"Journal": — Jan.  27,  1778.  Charles  Fox,  in  an  admirable  speech, 
attacked  Lord  North  on  having  called  himself  an  unfortunate  Minister, 
and  proved  that  all  the  disgraces  had  happened  by  ignorance,  blunders, 
and  misconduct,  not  by  misfortune.  Lord  North  answered  with  some 
humour,  and,  as  Fox  had  accused  him  of  idleness  and  listening  to  flatterers, 
he  said  he  passed  a  groat  deal  of  time  in  that  House,  where  he  could  not 
be  idle,  and  it  was  plain  was  not  flattered.  .  .  Lord  North,  being  asked, 
the  day  before  the  Parliament  mot  after  the  holidays,  if  the  army  had  good 
quarters  at  Philadelphia,  replied,  "  So  good  that  I  wish  1  was  to  pass 
the  next  three  months  there" — ^meaning,  rather  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

North  and  Parliamentary  Beform. — ^The  prevailing  notion  in 
1780  (writes  Earl  Russell)  was  to  diminish  the  representation  of  the 
boroughs  and  increase  that  of  the  counties ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  add  100 
to  the  representation  of  the  counties,  by  way,  as  it  were,  of  diluting  tho 
noxious  ingredients.  Lord  Chatham  highly  approved  of  this  remedy ;  but 
Lord  North,  with  characteristic  humour,  said,  "  Some  ask,  with  Lear,  for 
a  hundred  knights ;  and  some,  with  Groneril,  for  fifty ;  but  I  say,  with 
Regan,  what  need  of  one  ?  " 

The  Opposition  Over  the  Water. — ^During  the  American  War, 
Lord  North,  at  a  City  dinner,  having  announced  the  receipt  of 
intelligence  of  an  important  advantage  gained  over  the  "rebels,"  and 
being  taken  to  task  by  Charles  Fox  and  Colonel  Barr^,  who  were  present, 
for  applying  such  language  to  "  our  fellow-subjects  in  America,"  exclaimed, 
with  the  inimitable  talent  for  good-humoured  raillery  which  distinguished 
him,  "  Well,  then,  to  please  you,  I  will  call  them  the  gentlemen  in  oppoei* 
tion  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water.**  This  has  been  told  me  (writes  Lord 
Campbell)  as  a  traditionary  anecdote  not  hitherto  in  print. 

A  Aelnctant  Apology. — ^In  one  of  the  debates  on  the  American 
war,  in  1782,  Colonel  Barre  attacked  Lord  North  violently,  calling  him  the 
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leoBiyB  ot  the  cuiiulrj.  Upon  this  Lord  North,  for  &lmoflt  the  only  time 
in  Us  life,  lost  hi*  temper,  and  »sid  "  ho  had  been  used,  from  tliat  cinmicr, 

to  Uagnage  so  tmcinl,  so  bmtal,  bo  insolent ."     At  tfaeso  words  the 

^nue  got  into  en  nproar,  and  Mt.  T.  Tonnsliend  called  nj>on  Liird  North 
to  apologise.  Lord  North  Baid  he  waa  read;  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Hoiue, 
bnt  not  of  Barr^.  At  the  end  of  a  tumult  of  three  hours,  ho  consentotl  to 
ask  psidon  ercn  of  Bartc." — Buaaell'a  "  Life  of  Fox." 

Tho  Fall  of  Lord  Vorth. — In  the  session  of  1782,  the  ministry 
of  Lord  North  had  seTerol  timoa  uarrowljr  esraiied  a  rote  of  ceusnre. 
"  On  the  30th  of  March,"  says  Earl  Russell,  "  Lord  Snrrej  woh  to  renew 
the  motion  in  a  different  sliapo.  When  the  da;  arrived,  tlio  Honae  wia 
remarkablj  erowdod,  and  cariositj  was  on  tiploo  to  leam  the  event. 
Before  Lord  Snrrej  rommenrcd.  Lord  North  ruse,  and  said  he  ha<l  some 
information  to  giro  to  the  Honso,  which  might  make  any  further  pro- 
ceeding: in  the  motion  nnnecessary,  and  might  require  an  adjonrnmcnt. 
Upon  these  words  there  was  great  confuaiou,  uiouy  members  calling  out, 
'  No  adjoummont ! '  some  '  Lord  Surrej  '.  Lord  Surrey ! '  and  some  '  Lord 
North !  Lord  North  I '  Upon  this  Mr.  Poi  rose  and  moved,  '  That  Lord 
Surrey  he  now  heard ;'  upon  which  Lord  North,  with  great  (inickuees, 
said,  '  And  I  rise  to  epeat  to  tliat  motion.'  Lord  North  (hcu  said  he  could 
assure  the  Hottse,  with  authority,  that  the  present  Administration  was  no 
mot«,  and  that  hia  Majesty  had  come  to  the  full  di^termioiition  ot  changing 
his  miniatcra.  Ho  then  took  leave  of  the  House  aa  minister,  thanking 
them  for  the  hononrable  enp]Kirt  thcj  had  givi'u  him  during  so  long » 
conrao  of  years,  and  in  bo  many  tryiug  situations.  .  ,  Lord  North 
had  borne  hia  elevation  with  modesty;  ho  showed  e([uanimity  in  his  falL 
A  trifling  circnmBtanee  evinced  his  good  hnmour.  On  the  evening  when 
he  announced  his  resignation  to  the  Honao  of  Commons,  snow  waa  falling, 
and  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold.  Lord  North  kept  his  carriage.  Aa 
he  was  paesing  through  the  greatcoat  room  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
many  members  (chiefly  hia  opponents)  crowded  the  passage.  Wlieu  his 
carriage  was  aunonnced,  he  pnt  one  or  two  of  his  friends  into  it,  and  then, 
making  a  bow  to  his  op{>onenta,  said,  '  Crood  night,  gentleinen  ;  it  is  the 
first  time  I  iinve  knoivn  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  secret.'  Mr.  Adsm, 
from  whom  I  heard  thia  aneedoto,  saya  in  his  memoranda,  '  No  man  ever 
showed  more  calmness,  choerfuloess,  and  serenity.  The  temper  of  his 
wliole  family  was  the  same.  I  dined  with  him  that  day,  and  waa  witness 
to  it.'  " 

On  tlie  DofensiT*.— Sir  N.  Wrosall  records  a  good  eiample  nf  the 
power  Lord  North  conld  cihibit.  He  had  Iwen  violently  attacked  by  Sir 
Richard  Hill  for  his  conduct  of  the  American  war,  and  in  reply  eaid  that, 
far  from  deprecating  agitation  of  tlie  subject,  ho  demanded  it.  He  denied 
that  he  bad  caoaed  the  ealamitica  of  the  war,  and  called  on  his  accusers  to 
bring  forward  a  eirenmBtantial  charge  against  him.  "  I  found."  said  ho, 
"  the  American  war  when  I  became  minister.  I  did  not  create  it.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  waa  the  war  of  the  country,  the  Parliament,  and  tho 
people.  Bnt  if  the  gentlemen  opposite  thii^  otherwise,  let  them  come 
forinurd  Koi  aceoae  me.     I  shall  not  shrink — I  am  ready  to  meet  and 
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to  repel  their  oHftrge.  Nay,  I  demand  it  as  a  matter  of  justice.  There 
can  exist  no  reason  now  for  withholding  it.  I  am  wholly  unprotected. 
The  Minister  of  this  day  has  a  House  of  Commons  to  accuse  me,  a  House 
of  Peers  to  try  me.  He  is  master  of  all  the  written  evidence  that  can 
exist  against  me.  And  as  to  parole  testimony"  (fixing  his  eyes  on 
Dundas),  "almost  all  those  individuals  who  were  my  confidential  friends, 
in  whom  I  reposed  my  secrets,  are  now  his  friends.  Yet  I  court  the 
inquiry.  But  if,  when  thus  called  upon,  they  do  not  gprant  it,  I  must  insist 
that  they  do  not  henceforward  argue  upon  the  charge  as  if  it  were 
proved." 

JOHN  WILKES. 

(1727—1797.) 

The  ICiddlesez  Elections. — ^Wilkes  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  but  was  expelled  from  the  House  in  1764,  for 
the  publication  of  libels  in  the  celebrated  No.  45  of  the  North  Britony  &c. 
He  left  the  country  to  avoid  sentence  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
the  same  offence,  and  was  outlawed  in  consequence.  At  the  general 
election  in  1768  he  returned,  and  offered  himself  for  the  City  of  London, 
where  he  was  in  a  minority,  but  immediately  after  was  elected  for  Middlesex. 
Between  the  time  of  his  election  and  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Court,  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  outlawry, 
but  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The  House  resolved  by 
219  to  137  that  he  be  expelled ;  but  at  the  election  which  ensued  ho 
was  again  returned,  when  a  motion  was  carried  by  235  to  89  that,  having 
Buffered  expulsion,  "  he  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member 
to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament."  Three  times  the  electors  of  Mid- 
dlesex persisted  in  his  return,  with  the  same  result;  and  on  the  last 
occasion  the  House  gave  the  seat  to  Colonel  Lnttrell,  who  had  polled 
only  296  votes  against  Wilkes's  1143.  The  conduct  of  the  House  was 
denounced  by  Lord  Camden  (then  Lord  Chancellor)  as  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  first  principles  of  the  constitution — ^for  which  assertion  of  the  popular 
right  to  choose  a  representative  his  lordship  was  dismissed  from  the 
GrOYcmment.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  presented  to  the  King  a  strongly 
worded  remonstrance  against  the  course  his  Ministers  had  adopted,  and  a 
bold  denunciation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  which  many  of  that 
body  would  have  had  the  principal  movers  of  the  address  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  but  fear  of  the  popular  indignation  prevented  them  from 
proceeding  to  extremity.  Li  this  memorable  address  (which  greatly 
offended  the  King)  the  City  declared,  "  The  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  deprived  your  people  of  their  dearest  rights.  They  have 
done  a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences  than  the  levying  of  ship 
money  by  Charles  the  First,  or  the  dispensing  power  assumed  by  James 
the  Second.  A  deed  which  must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of  this 
Parliament,  for  the  acts  of  the  legislature  itself  can  no  more  be  valid 
without  a  legal  House  of  Commons,  than  without  a  legal  Prince  upon  the 
throne.    Representatives  of  the  people  are  essential  to  the  making  of 
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kwB,  and  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  morally  demonstrable  that  men  cease 
to  be  Tepresentstires.  That  time  is  now  arriyod.  The  present  House  of 
Commons  do  not  represent  the  people."  ("Addresses,  &c.,  presented 
from  the  Court  ol  Common  Council  to  the  King,  1760 — 1778.")  Luttrell 
eontinued  to  hold  the  seat  for  Middlesex  until  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved  and  a  new  one  elected  in  1774,  when  Wilkes  was  triumphantly 
returned,  and  took  his  seat  without  opposition.  Ho  moved  repeatedly  for 
the  revisal  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  his  former  election,  and  to  have 
the  orders  about  his  expulsion  erased  from  the  Journals,  and  in  this 
he  succeeded  in  1782. 

Wilkes  as  a  Speaker. — If  we  are  to  judge  (writes  Brougham)  of 
his  speaking  by  the  very  few  samples  preserved  of  it,  wo  should  indeed 
form  a  very  humble  estimate  of  its  merits,  "  Constant  declamation  about 
rights,  and  liberties,  and  tyrants,  and  corruption,  with  hardly  the  merit  of 
the  most  ordinary  common-places  on  these  hackneyed  topics,  seem  to  fill 
up  its  measure— with  neither  fact,  nor  argument,  nor  point,  nor  anything 
at  all  happy  or  new  in  the  handling  of  the  threadbare  material.  But  what 
it  wanted  in  force  it  probably  made  up  in  fury ;  and  as  calling  names  is 
an  easy  work  to  do,  the  enraged  multitude  as  easily  are  pleased  with  what 
suits  their  excited  feelings,  gratifying  the  craving  which  excitement  pro- 
duces for  more  stimulus.  That  he  failed,  and  signally  failed,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  to  address  an  audience  which  rejects  such  matter,  is  very 
certain.  In  Parliament  he  was  seldom  or  never  hoard  after  his  own  case 
had  ceased  to  occupy  the  public  attention ;  and  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
his  address  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  when  he  was  discharged.  The 
occasion,  too,  on  which  he  failed  was  a  great  one,  when  a  victory  for  a 
constitutional  principle  had  been  gained  perhaps  by  him— certainly  in  his 
person.  All  the  people  of  London  wore  hanging  on  the  lips  of  their 
leader;  yet  nothing  could  be  worse  or  feebler  than  his  speech,  of  which 
the  burden  was  a  topic  as  much  out  of  place  as  possible  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  had  alone  prevailed,  and  that 
topic  was  verily  handled  with  miserable  inefficiency.    *  Liberty,  my  lords, 

liberty  has  been  the  object  of  my  life!     Liberty *  and  so  forth. 

He  might  about  as  well  have  sung  a  song,  or  lifted  his  hat  and  given 
three  cheers." 

A  ITewspaper  Speech. — ^He  spoke  a  speech  in  Parliament  of 
which  no  one  heard  a  word,  and  said  aside  to  a  friend,  who  urged  the 
fruitlessness  of  the  attempt  at  making  the  House  listen,  "  Speak  it  I  must, 
for  it  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers  this  half  hour." 

Eis  Patriotism. — In  public  (says  Russell)  he  afPected  a  patriotism 
which  he  was  far  from  feeling — ^indeed,  he  rather  made  a  boast  of  his 
insincerity.  Standing  on  the  hustings  at  Brentford,  his  opponent  said  to 
him,  "I  will  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting."  "And  I  will  take  the 
nonsense,"  replied  Wilkes,  "  and  we  shall  see  who  has  the  best  of  it " 
Some  years  after,  when  his  popularity  had  declined,  the  King,  receiving 
him  at  his  levee,  asked  him  after  his  friend  Serjeant  Glyn.  •*  Sir," 
said  Wilkes,  "  he  is  not  a  friend  of  mine ;  he  was  a  Wilkeite,  which  I 


never  was.*' 
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Seady  for  Anything. — ^Lord  Brongliam  relates  that  Oolonel 
Luttrell  and  Wilkes  were  standing  on  the  Brentford  hustings,  when  the 
latter  asked  his  adversary  privatelj  whether  he  thonglit  there  were  more 
fools  or  rogues  among  the  multitude  of  Wilkeites  spread  out  before  them. 
**  I'll  tell  them  what  you  say,  and  put  an  end  to  you/'  said  the  colonel ; 
but  pereeiying  the  threat  gave  Wilkes  no  ahmn,  he  added,  "  Surely  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  could  stand  here  one  hour  after  I  did  sop" 
"  Why,"  the  answer  was,  "  you  would  not  be  alive  one  instant  after." 
**  How  so  P  "  "I  should  merely  say  it  was  a  fabrication,  and  they  would 
destroy  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye !  " 

Two  Opinions. — ^At  one  time  Mr.  Wilkes  came  up  to  the  Speaker 
in  the  chair,  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  House 
from  a  set  of  the  g^reatest  scoundrels  and  miscreants  upon  earth.  When 
called  upon,  however,  shortly  afterwards  to  present  it,  he  said,  with  the 
gravest  possible  face,  ''Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  petition  from  a  most 
intelligent,  independent,  and  enlightened  body  of  men." — Life  of  Lord 
Sidmouth, 

Strong  Langnage. — ^Ihiel  Between  Wilkes  and  Kartin. — 
While  the  House  of  Commons  was  debating  the  complaint  of  the  King 
against  the  North  Briton,  in  1763,  an  incident  arose  which  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letters  to  Mann :  "  One  Mr.  Martin, 
who  has  much  the  same  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wilkes  as  King  George,  and 
who  chose  to  suspend  his  resentment,  like  his  Majesty,  till  with  proper 
dignity  he  could  notify  his  wrath  to  Parliament,  did  express  his  indignation 
with  rather  less  temper  than  the  King  had  done,  calling  Mr.  Wilkes  to  his 
face  *  cowardly  scoundrel.'  Mr.  Wilkes  inquired  of  Mr.  Martin  by  letter 
next  morning  if  he,  Mr.  Wilkes,  was  meant  by  him,  Mr.  Martin,  under 
this  periphrasis.  Mr.  Martin  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  accompanied 
his  answer  with  a  challenge.  They  immediately  went  into  Hyde  Park, 
and,  at  the  second  fire,  Mr.  Wilkes  received  a  bullet  in  his  body."  The 
wound  was  considered  dangerous,  and  to  another  person  Walpole  wrote : 
**  WilCes  has  been  shot  by  Martin,  and  instead  of  being  burnt  at  an  auto 
dafe,  as  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  intended,  is  reverenced  as  a  saint  by 
the  mob,  and,  if  he  dies,  I  suppose*  the  people  will  squint  themselves  into 
convulsions  at  his  tomb,  in  honour  of  his  memory."  Wilkes,  it  is  well 
known,  squinted  horribly. 


CHAELES  TOWNSHEND. 

(1725—1767.) 

A  Logician  ont  of  Place. — ^When  Sir  Philip  Yorke's  friend  and 
correspondent,  James  Harris,  took  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Townshend  inquired  of  some  member  who  he  was ;  and  being  told 
in  reply  that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  had  writtto  on  the  subject  of  logic 
and  grammar,  he  exclaimed,  **  Why  does  he  come  here,  where  he  will  hear 
nothing  of  either?" 

A  Champagne  Speech.. — ^Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  May  12th,  1767,  mentions  "  a  wonderful  speech  made  by  Charles 
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Townshend  last  Friday,  apropos  to  nothing,  and  jet  abont  oyeiytliing— 
about  ministeiB,  past,  present,  and  to  come — ^himself  in  particular,  whom 
1  thhik  rather  past  than  to  come.  It  was  all  wit  and  follj,  satire  and 
indiscretion.  He  was  half  drunk  when  he  made  it,  and  yet  that  did  but 
serve  to  raise  the  idea  of  his  abilities."  Writing  to  Miss  Berry  on  the 
same  subject,  he  says,  **  The  speech  lasted  an  hour,  with  torrents  of  wit, 
ridienle,  yanity,  lies,  and  beautiful  language.  Nobody  but  he  could  have 
made  that  speech ;  and  nobody  but  ho  would  have  made  it  if  they  could. 
It  was  at  once  a  proof  that  his  abilities  were  superior  to  those  of  all  men, 
and  his  judgment  below  that  of  any  man.  It  showed  him  capable  of 
being,  and  unfit  to  be,  first  minister.  The  House  was  in  a  roar  of  rapture, 
and  some  clapped  their  hands  with  ecstacy,  like  an  audience  in  a  theatre. 
In  this  speech  he  beat  Lord  Chatham  in  language,  Burke  in  metaphors, 
Grenville  in  presumption,  Bigby  in  impudence,  himself  in  folly,  and 
everybody  in  good  humour." 

Pitt* B  Offer  of  the  Chancellorsliip. — On  undertaking  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  in  succession  to  Lord  Bockingham,  the  elder  Pitt  thus 
wrote  to  Charles  Townshend :  "  Sir,  you  are  of  too  great  a  magnitude  not 
to  be  in  a  responsible  place :  I  intend  to  propose  you  to  the  King 
to-morrow  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  must  desire  te  have  your 
answer  to-night  by  nine  o'clock."  Unprecedented  (says  Horace  Walpole) 
as  this  method  was  of  imposing  an  office  of  such  consequence  in  so 
ungracious  a  manner  (for  it  was  ordering  Townshend  to  accept  27002. 
a  year  in  lieu  of  7000Z.,  and  intimated  that,  accepting  or  refusing,  he  must 
quit  the  post  of  Paymaster),  yet  it  was  singularly  well  adapted  to  the 
man.  It  was  telling  him  that  no  other  man  in  England  was  so  fit  for  that 
difficult  employment;  and  it  was  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that, 
though  his  great  abilities  rendered  him  a  useful  servant,  the  lightness  of 
his  character  made  those  talents  not  formidable  in  an  enemy.  Pitt  had 
judged  rightly.  Townshend  did  not  dare  to  fiing  both  offices  in  his  face ; 
but,  without  being  incensed  or  flattered,  fell  into  the  most  ridiculous 
distress  imaginable.  All  he  felt  was  the  menace  and  the  loss  of  the 
Paymaster's  place;  and  instead  of  concealing  the  affront  or  his  own 
anxiety,  he  sat  at  home  in  his  nightgown,  received  all  that  came,  showed 
Pitt's  mandate  to  them  and  commented  on  it,  despatched  messengers  for 
his  brother  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  were  out  of  town,  and  as 
the  time  lapsed  ran  to  the  window  on  every  coach  that  passed  to  see 
if  they  were  arrived.  At  last  he  determined  on  suing  for  leave  to  remain 
Paymaster,  to  which  Pitt  listened;  then,  with  his  usual  fluctuation, 
Townshend  repented  of  not  accepting  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
so  leading  a  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  begged  he  might 
have  it.  Pitt  replied  the  place  was  full,  being  then  inclined  to  retain  Mr. 
Dowdeswell.  Townshend  renewed  his  supplication  with  tears,  but  for 
some  time  Pitt  was  firm.  At  length  he  yielded  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton's, 
intercession ;  and  that  very  day  Townshend  told  the  King  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  again  pressed  and  persuaded  him  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Pitt  diverted  himself  with  his  inconsistencies,  and  suffered  him  to  be  his 
Chineellor. 
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LORD  LOXJGHBOROUaH. 

(1733—1805.) 
Tontlifiil  BoldneM. — ^Alexander  Wedderbnm  (afterwardB  Lord 
Loughborough  and  Earl  of  B088I711)  practised  in  hia  earlier  years  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  in  1757,  haying  been  proToked  into  using  some  -violent 
language  against  one  of  his  seniors,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  bench  to 
apologise,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  took  off  his 
gown  and  said,  "  My  lords,  I  neither  retract  nor  apologise,  but  I  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  deprivation ;  there  is  my  gown,  and  I  will  never  wear 
it  more ;  virtute  me  involvo."  He  then  went  up  to  London,  and,  entering 
on  practice  there,  eventually  became  Lord  Chancellor. 

A  Ministerial  Watoliman. — ^Wedderbum  was,  says  Brougham, 
one  of  the  few  lawyers  who  have  shone  as  much  in  political  affairs  as  in 
Westminster  HalL  When  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  he  became,  in 
a  very  short  time,  one  of  the  two  main  supports  of  its  ministerial  leader  (Lord 
North) ;  the  other  was  Thurlow ;  and  while  they  remained  there  to  defend 
him  Lord  North  might  well  be,  as  Gibbon  has  described  the  "Palinurus  of 
the  state,'*  indulging  in  slumbers,  with  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 
on  either  hand  remaining  at  their  posts  to  watch  out  the  long  debate. 

Completixig  a  Quotation. — ^Lord  Campbell  relates  that  George 
Grenville,  leader  of  the  opposition,  having  brought  forward  his  famous 
Bill  for  the  Trial  of  Controverted  Elections*  (March  22nd,  1770),  it  was 
opposed  by  Lord  North  and  the  Government ;  andDe  Grey,  the  Attorney- 
General,  made  a  long  speech  against  its  dangerous  innovations,  conclud- 
ing thus:  "Li  short,  sir,  although  there  no  doubt  have  hitherto  been 
irregularities  and  even  abuses  while  the  House  retained  to  itself  its  consti- 
tutional power  of  deciding  election  petitions,  it  is  better  to  endure  the  evils 
of  which  we  know  the  extent,  than,  in  a  sudden  start  of  disgust  and  humour- 
some  passion,  fly  ta  others  that  we  know  not  of."  Wedderbnm  (then  in 
opposition),  rising  immediately  after,  continued  Hamlet's  soliloquy— 

"  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolntion 

Is  aioklied  o'er  with  the  pale  oast  of  thonght ; 

And  enterprises  of  g^reat  pith  and  moment 

With  this  regard  their  onrrent  turn  awiy, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

The  Two  Batlm. — ^When  Miss  Fulteney  was  created  Baroness 
Bath,  there  being  a  Marquis  of  Bath,  of  another  family,  existing,  Lord 
Badnor  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  patent,  contend- 
ing that  it  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal  to  create  two  peers  with  the 
same  title,  and  that  great  inconvenience  would  arise  from  it ;  as  in  their 
lordships'  proceedings  "  Bath  '*  might  often  appear  opposed  to  **  Bath." 
Lord  Loughborough  thereupon  said:  "My  lords,  in  this  case  there 
is  a  sure  way  of  preventing  the  future  antagonism  which  haunts  the 
imagination  of  the  noble  earl,  for,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  marquis  being 
a  bachelor,  he  may  marry  the  young  and  beautifiil  baroness,  and  then 
Bath  will  be  merged  in  Bath ! " 

*  See  "  Misoellaneons  "  section — "  Controverted  Elections." 
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EAEL  CAMDEN. 

(1713—1794.) 

A  Vorlj  Days'  Tynuuiy. — On  the  oecaBion  of  an  Order  in  Coimoil 
being  promulgated  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com  (December,  1766), 
Lord  Camden  defended  the  proceeding  in  these  terms :  "  The  necessiiy 
of  A  meaanze  renders  it  not  only  excnsable,  but  legal ;  and  consequentlj  a 
jndge,  when  the  necessity  is  proved,  may,  without  hesitation,  declare  that 
act  legal  which  would  be  clearly  illegal  where  such  necessity  did  not  exist. 
The  Crown  is  the  sole  executive  power,  and  is  therefore  intrusted  by  the 
Constitution  to  take  upon  itself  whatever  the  safety  of  the  State  may 
require  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  which  is  at  most  but  a  forty  days' 
tyranny,''  The  power  exercised  on  this  occasion  was  so  moderate  that 
Junius  Brutus  would  not  have  hesitated  to  entrust  it  even  to  the  discretion 
of  a  Nero. — Lord  Charlemont's  Correspondence, 

Cveation  of  Peasrs. — ^Lord  Campbell  mentions  that  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Regent  (January 
22nd,  1789),  Lord  Camden  got  into  a  scrape,  in  obviating  the  objection  to 
the  suspension  of  the  power  of  making  peers,  by  saying  that  **  on  any 
urgent  call  for  a  peerage  it  might  be  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  " — a 
proceeding  which  appeared  to  their  lordships  so  unconstitutional  and 
republican  that  he  was  obliged  to  explain  and  retract. 

"  IJnwhig." — ^Lord  Camden,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (August 
Ist,  1782)  respecting  his  intention  of  resigning  the  Privy  Seal,  said : 
"  Considering  the  perilous  condition  of  the  public  at  this  conjuncture,  1 
should  be  much  concerned  if  your  grace  was  to  take  a  hasty  resolution  of 
retiring  just  now,  because  your  retreat  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
other  resignations,  and  woidd  totally  '  unwhig '  the  Administration,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression."  The  only  other  occasion  (says  Campl)ell)  I 
recollect  of  this  word  being  used  was  when  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  King's  illness, 
having  contended  that  the  heir-apparent  was  entitled  as  of  right  to  be 
Regent,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  For  this  doctrine  I  will  unwhig  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  days." 

A  X^end  of  Freedom. — When  the  Libel  Act  was  under  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (relates  Brougham),  in  1792,  Chancellor  Tlmrlow, 
as  the  last  effort  to  retain  the  law  in  judicial  hands,  asked  if  Lord  Camden 
would  object  to  a  clause  being  inserted  granting  a  new  trial,  in  case  the 
court  were  dissatisfied  with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  "  What !  " 
exclaimed  the  veteran  friend  of  freedom ;  "  after  a  verdict  of  acquittal  f  " 
"Yes,"  said  Lord  Thurlow.  "No,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  memorable 
reply,  and  the  last  words  spoken  in  public  by  this  great  man.  The  bill 
immediately  was  passed. 

LORD  THURLOW. 

(1732—1806.) 

Zteaving  the  Lawjrer  Behind.— Thurlow,  as  Attorney- Gkneral, 
took  an  active  part,  on  the  Government  side,  in  the  debates  which  pre- 
luded the  outbreak  of  the  American  colonists.    It  is  amusing  (remarks 
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Campbell)  to  find  him  declaring  that  he  did  not  speak  on  snch  occasions 
as  a  lawyer ;  "  that  he  always  did,  and  always  would,  leave  the  lawyer  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  be  in  that  House  only  a  member  of  Parliament." 

Thorlow  Abashed. — Mr.  Fox  having  moved,  in  1777,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certiun  papers  relating  to  the  American  war,  Thurlow,  then 
Attorney-General,  opposed  the  motion  on  behalf  of  the  Gk>vemment.  The 
"  Parliamentary  History "  says :  **  He  was  contending  against  the  ill 
policy  of  giving  such  information  at  the  present  critical  moment,  when 
news  came  from  the  Lords  that  the  ministers  in  the  upper  house  had 
agreed  to  the  same  motion.  This  intelligence  produced  a  great  deal  of 
Liughter  amongst  the  minority,  and  the  whisper,  reaching  the  Attomey- 
Gkneral,  threw  him  into  a  little  confusion ;  but,  having  recovered  from  it, 
he  quitted  the  defence  of  the  Administration,  and  said  that, '  let  ministers 
do  as  they  please  in  this  or  in  any  other  House,  he,  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, never  would  give  his  vote  for  making  public  the  circumstances  of 
a  negotiation  during  its  progress.'  However,  this  did  not  stifle  the  laugh, 
which  continued  for  some  time."  Lord  Campbell  ascribes  the  laughter 
to  "  the  phenomenon  that,  for  once  in  his  life,  Thurlow  appeared  to  be 
abashed." 

The  Great  Seal  Stolen. — ^Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
March,  1784  (says  Campbell),  "  some  thieves  broke  into  the  house  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  which  then  bordered  on  the  country. 
They  carried  oft  the  great  seal,  two  silver-hilted  swords  belonging  to  the 
Chancellor's  officers,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.    Though  a  reward  was 
offered  for  their  discovery,  the  thieves  never  could  be  traced.    A  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Whigs  that,  to  prevent  the  then  threatened  dis- 
solution, they  had  burglariously  broken  into  the  Lord  Chancellor's  house, 
and  feloniously  stolen  and  carried  off  the  Clavia  Begni."    The  theft  and 
the  custodian  of  the  seal  are  thus  aUuded  to  in  "  The  Rolliad  " ;— - 
••  The  rngged  Thurlow,  who,  with  Bnllen  Boowl, 
In  Borly  mood,  at  friend  and  foe  will  growl. 
Of  proud  prerogative  the  stem  support, 
Defends  the  entrance  of  Groat  George's  conrt 
'Gainst  factions  Whigs,  lest  they  who  stole  the  seal 
The  sacred  diadem  itself  should  steal. 
So  have  I  seen,  near  village  butcher's  stall 
(If  things  BO  great  may  be  compared  with  small), 
A  mastiff  guarding  on  a  market  day. 
With  snarling  vigilance,  his  master's  tray." 

Th.orlow's  Chish.  of  Loyalty. — The  question  of  the  Regency,  on 
the  illness  of  Greorge  m.  in  1788,  gave  rise  to  vehement  debates  and 
much  political  intrigue.  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow's  conduct  in  tho 
matter  is  well  known ;  he  negotiated  with  the  Whigs  for  the  Regency, 
while  he  still  occupied  tho  woolsack  for  the  Tories,  who  opposed  it.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  1788,  Pitt  presented  a  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  King's  mental  incapacity,  and  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  search  for  precedents.  A  similar  motion  was 
made  the  following  day  in  the  Lords.    Thurlow,  who  by  this  time  had 
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come  io  the  conehision  that  his  interest  laj  on  the  Kmg^s  side,  left 
tlie  woolsack  and  addressed  the  House,  conclnding  his  speech  with  this 
ezdamation — "  And  when  I  forget  my  King  may  mj  God  forget  me  I " 
It  seems  aeareelj  possible  (says  Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  "  Life  of  Pitt ")  to 
exaggerate  the  strong  impression  which  that  half -sentence  made.  Within 
the  house  itself  the  effect  perhaps  was  not  so  satisfactory.  Wilkes,  who 
was  standing  under  the   throne,   eyed   the   Chancellor   askance,   and 

muttered,  "  Qod  forget  you !    He  will  see  you  d first ! "    Burke  at 

the  same  moment  exclaimed,  with  equal  wit  and  with  no  profanenoss, ''  The 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  you !  "  Pitt  also  was  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  On  Lord  Thurlow's  imprecation  he  is  said  to  have  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  exclaiming  several  times,  "  Oh,  what  a  rascal ! "  In  allusion 
to  this  scene,  Burke  afterwards  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
**  The  other  House  were  not  yet,  perhaps,  recovered  from  that  extraordi- 
nary burst  of  the  pathetic  which  had  been  exhibited  the  other  evening ,' 
they  had  not  yet  dried  their  eyes,  or  been  restored  to  their  former 
placidity,  and  were  unqualified  to  attend  to  new  business.  The  tears  shed 
in  that  House,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  were  not  the  tears  of 
patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  lords  for  their  expiring  places.  The  iron 
tears  which  flowed  down  Pluto's  cheek  rather  resembled  the  dismal 
bubbling  of  the  Styx  than  the  gentle  murmuring  streams  of  Aganippe." 

Betrayed  hj  his  Eat. — ^Lord  Campbell  relates  that  when  a 
council  was  to  be  held  at  Windsor,  to  determine  the  course  which 
ministers  should  pursue  on  the  Regency  question,  Thurlow  had  been 
there  some  time  before  any  of  his  colleagues  arrived.  He  was  to  be 
brought  back  to  London  by  one  of  them,  and,  the  moment  of  departure 
being  come,  the  Chancellor's  hat  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  After  a 
fruitless  search  in  the  apartment  where  the  council  had  been  hold,  a  page 
came  with  the  hat  in  his  hand,  saying  aloud,  and  with  great  naivetSf  "  My 
lord,  I  found  it  in  the  closet  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
The  other  ministers  were  stUl  in  the  hall,  and  Thurlow's  confusion 
corroborated  the  inference  which  they  drew. 

A  Scarecrow  to  tlie  EonseB. — With  reference  to  precedents  cited 
of  the  Chancellor  having  directed  the  use  of  the  grcal  seal  during  the 
King's  incapacity,  Burke  remarked,  "But  what  is  to  be  done  when 
the  Crown  is  in  a  deliquium  ?  It  was  intended,  he  had  heard,  to  set  up  a 
man  (Thurlow)  with  black  brows  and  a  large  wig,  a  kind  of  scarecrow  to 
the  two  Houses,  who  was  to  give  a  factitious  assent  in  the  royal  name,  and 
this  to  be  binding  on  the  people  at  large." 

An  ZiupoBing  Aspect. — ^Although  pretending  (says  Campbell)  to 
despise  the  opinion  of  others,  he  was  acting  a  part,  and  his  aspect  was 
more  solemn  and  imposing  than  almost  any  other  person's  in  public  life— 
so  much  so  that  Mr.  Fox  used  to  say  **  it  proved  him  dishonest,  since  no 
man  could  be  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looked," 

A  Kaeked  Battery. — Speaking  generally,  it  was  only  on  great 
occasions  that  he  signalised  himself.  He  was  a  kind  of  guarda  costa 
Tessel,  which  cannot  meet  every  turn  and  winding  of  a  frigate  that  assails 
her,  but,  when  the  opportunity  offers,  pours  a  broadside  which  seldom  fails 
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of  sinking  the  assailant.  His  lordship,  however,  possessed  a  weapon  which 
he  often  brought  into  action  with  great  skill  and  effect.  He  would 
appear  to  be  ignorant  upon  the  subject  in  debate,  and  with  affected 
respect,  but  visible  derision,  to  seek  for  information  upon  it,  pointing  out, 
with  a  kind  of  dry  solemn  humour,  contradictions  and  absurdities,  which 
he  professed  his  own  inability  to  explain,  and  calling  upon  his  adversaries 
for  their  explanation.  It  was  a  kind  of  masked  battery  of  the  most 
searching  questions  and  distressing  observations ;  it  often  discomfited  his 
adversary,  and  seldom  failed  to  force  him  into  a  very  embarrassing 
position  of  defence ;  it  was  the  more  effective  as,  when  he  wajs  playing  it 
off,  his  lordship  showed  he  had  the  command  of  much  more  formidable 
artillery. — Butler's  "  Beminiscences," 

A  CmsMxig  Seply.-^At  times  (says  Butler)  Lord  Thurlow  was 
8ux>erlatively  great.    It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  his  celebrated  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  during  the  inquiry  into  Lord  Sandwich's  administra- 
tion of  Greenwich  Hospital.    His  grace's  action  and  delivery  when  he 
addressed  the  House  were  singularly  dignified  and  graceful ;  but  his  matter 
was  not  equal  to  his  manner.   He  reproached  Lord  Thurlow  with  his  plebeian 
extraction,  and  his  recent  admission  into  the  peerage.    Particular  circum- 
stances caused  Lord  Thurlow's  reply  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  me. 
His  lordship  had  spoken  too  often,  and  began  to  be  heard  with  a  civil,  but 
visible,  impatience.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  attacked  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned.    He  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and  advanced 
slowly  to  the  place  whence  the  Chancellor  generally  addresses  the  House ; 
then,  fixing  on  the  duke  the  look  of  Jove  when  he  grasps  the  thunder,  **  I 
am  amazed,"  he  said  in  a  level  tone  of  voice,  **  at  the  attack  the  noble 
duke  has  made  on  me.    Tes,  my  lords  "—considerably  raising  his  voice — 
"  I  am  amazed  at  his  grace's  speech.    The  noble  duke  cannot  look  before 
him,  behind  him,  and  on  either  side  of  him,  without  seeing  some  noble 
peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  House  to  his  successful  exertions  in  the 
profession  to  which  I  belong.    Does  he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honourable  to 
owe  it  to  these  as  to  being  the  accident  of  an  accident  ?    To  all  these 
noble  lords  the  language  of  the  noble  duke  is  as  applicable  and  as 
insulting  as  it  is  to  myself.    But  I  don't  fear  to  meet  it  single  and  alone. 
No  one  venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  must  say,  my  lords, 
that  the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peerage.    Nay,  more;  I  can  say, 
and  wiU  say,  that  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  as  Speaker  of  this  right  honour- 
able House,  as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  guardian  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
science, as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England — ^nay,  even  in  that  character 
alone  in  which  the  noble  duke  would  think  it  an  affront  to  be  considered 
— <w  A  MAN — I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable — ^I  beg  leave  to  add  I 
am  at  this  time  as  much  respected — as  the  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down 
upon."    The  effect  of  this  speech,  both  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
and  out  of  them,  was  prodigious.    It  gave  Lord  Thurlow  an  ascendancy 
in  the  House  which  no  Chancellor  had  ever  possessed ;  it  invested  him,  in 
public  opinion,  with  a  character  of  independence  and  honour ;  and  this, 
though  he  was  ever  on  the  unpopular  side  in  politics,  made  him  alwaya 
popular  with  the  people. 
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THE  EARL  OF  SHELBURNE. 

(1737—1805.) 

The  Slielbiime  Ministry. — ^When  Lord  North  resigned  in  March, 
1782,  the  King  offered  Lord  Shelbnme  to  place  him  at  tho  head  of  the 
Treasury,  bnt  he  declined  undertaking  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  in 
defezence  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  "  My  lord/'  said  Shelbnme  to 
the  latter,  "  you  coold  stand  without  me,  but  I  could  not  without  you." 
A  Cabinet  was  therefore  formed  by  the  marquis,  in  which  Sholbume  and 
Fox  became  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Burke  Paymaster.  Lord  Rockingham 
dying  in  the  following  July,  Lord  Sholbume  took  the  Premiership,  and, 
the  Fox  party  resigning,  he  adorned  his  new  Board  (as  Walpole  remarks) 
with  "  the  most  useful  acquisition,  and  by  tho  most  artful  address,  of  his 
whole  administration — by  offering  the  seals  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  young  William  Pitt,  who  readily  accepted  them,  and  tho  more  difficult 
task  of  enlisting  himself  as  the  rival  of  Charles  Fox,  who  had  wished  to 
haye  him  his  friend." 

Flattery  Missing  its  Kark. — Horace  Walpole  reports  that  Lord 
Shelbnme,  on  coming  into  office,  told  Chancellor  Thurlow,  as  a  new  dis- 
eovery  he  had  just  made,  that  he  was  amazed  at  the  genius  he  found  in 
the  King.  The  Chancellor  laughed  in  his  face,  and  instead  of  reporting 
the  encomium  to  the  King,  as  Shelbnme  expected,  told  it  to  everybody 
else  with  contempt. 

Provoking. — Lord  Shclbume  (remarked  S.  Rogers)  could  say  tho 
most  provoking  things,  and  yet  appear  quite  unconscious  of  their  being 
so.  Li  one  of  his  speeches,  alluding  to  Lord  Carlisle,  he  said,  "  The  noble 
lord  has  written  a  comedy."  **  No,  a  tragedy."  "  Oh,  I  beg  pardon ; 
I  thought  it  was  a  comedy." 

Duel  between  lK)rd  Skelbnme  and  Colonel  Fnllarton. — 
Colonel  Fnllarton,  member  for  Plympton,  complained  to  the  House,  on  the 
20th  March,  1780,  of  the  "  ungentleman-liko  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelbnme,  who  had  in  effect  dared  to  say  that  ho  and  his  regiment  were 
as  ready  to  act  against  the  liberties  of  England  as  against  her  enemies." 
A  hostile  meeting  was  the  result,  two  days  after.  "  Colonel  Fnllarton,"  says 
the  Annual  Register,  "  desired  Lord  Sholbume  to  £re,  which  his  lordship 
declined,  and  Colonel  Fnllarton  was  ordered  by  the  seconds  to  fire.  He 
fired  and  missed.  Lord  Shelbnme  returned  it  and  missed.  Mr.  Fnllarton 
then  fired  his  second  pistol,  and  hit  Lord  Sholbume  in  the  right  groin." 
The  seconds  interposed,  but  his  lordship  refused  to  deliver  up  his  other 
pistol,  which  was  still  loaded.  The  colonel  returned  to  his  position,  and 
repeatedly  desired  his  lordship  to  fire  at  him ;  but  Lord  Sholbume  replied, 
"  Sure,  sir,  you  don't  think  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at  you,"  and  fired  it  in 
the  air.  Colonel  Fnllarton  then  said,  "  As  your  lordship  is  wounded,  and 
has  fired  in  the  air,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on."  Hereupon  tho 
seconds  declared  that  their  principals  had  both  behaved  as  men  of  the 
strictest  honour.  The  Court  of  Common  Council,  having  heard  of  the 
affair,  sent  officially  to  inquire  "  after  his  lordship's  safety,  endangered  in . 
consequence  of  his  upright  and  spirited  conduct  in  Parliament." 
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WILLIAM  PITT. 

(1759—1806.) 

A  Child's  Ambition. — In  August,  1766,  when  the  world  was 
agitated  by  the  news  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of  Chatham,  little 
William  exclaimed,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the  eldest  son.  I  want  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  like  papa." 

Precocious  CMticism. — ^When  he  was  at  home  (writes  Macaulaj), 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  important  debates  at  West- 
minster ;  and  he  heard  them,  not  only  with  interest  and  enjoyment,  but 
with  a  close  scientific  attention  resembling  that  with  which  a  diligent 
pupil  at  Guy's  Hospital  watches  every  turn  of  the  hand  of  a  great  surgeon 
through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth 
whose  abilities  were  as  yet  known  only  to  his  family  and  to  a  small  knot 
of  college  friends,  was  introduced  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  Fox,  who  was  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was  already 
the  greatest  debater  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  had  appeared  in 
England.  Fox  used  afterwards  to  relate  that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded, 
Pitt  repeatedly  turned  to  him  and  said,  **  But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  that  might 
be  met  thus ; "  or  "  Tes ;  but  he  lays  himself  open  to  this  retort."  What 
the  particular  criticisms  were,  Fox  had  forgotten ;  but  he  said  he  was 
much  struck  at  the  time  by  the  precocity  of  a  lad  who,  through  the  whole 
sitting,  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  how  all  the  speeches  on  both  sides 
could  be  answered. 

"  ITever  was  a  Boy." — The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Journal 
of  Francis  Homer,  1805  :  "  On  one  occasion,  with  Ward  and  John 
Ponsonby,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  the  exercises 
and  sports  of  the  common  people,  the  impolicy  of  suppressing  them,  &c., 
and  when  we  ran  over  the  names  of  the  different  public  men,  in  the  state 
and  the  law,  whose  opinions  upon  such  a  point  of  policy  might  come  to  be 
of  importance,  I  hazarded  Pitt's  name.  '  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  Windham, '  Pitt 
never  was  a  boy;  besides,  such  questions  won't  conduce  to  make  a 
minister.' " 

&ising  Ken. — When  he  first  entered  Parliament  Pitt  lived  much  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  select  club  of  his  personal  friends,  young  men  of 
great  talent,  most  of  whom  looked  up  to  him  as  their  jmlitical  leader. 
They  were  about  twenty-five  in  number,  and  met  at  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Groosetree,  in  Pall  Mall.  Among  them  were  Pratt  (after- 
wards Lord  Camden),  Althorp  (afterwards  Lord  Spencer),  Grenville 
(afterwards  Lord  Grenville),  Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Rokeby),  Smith 
(afterwards  Lord  Carrington),  Lords  Duncannon,  Euston,  &c. — Harford's 
"  Recollections  of  Wilherforce.'* 

Pitt's  Pirst  Speecli.— On  the  26th  of  February  (1781),  Mr.  Burke's 
renewed  Bill  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Civil  List  was  rejected  by  233  to 
190.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  John  Townshend  made  their 
first  speeches.  But,  above  all,  Mr.  William  Pitt  spoke  with  a  fluency,  a 
precision,  a  dignity,  and  a  method  which  are  usually  the  acquirements  of 
many  years  of  practice.    Lord  North  declared  it  was  the  best  first  speech 
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he  bad  eyer  heard.  The  effect  appears  to  have  been  prodigious.  Bj  no 
one  was  Mr.  Pitt's  success  more  warmly  greeted  than  hj  Mr.  Fox.  Lord 
Holland  has  related  an  anecdote  which  illustrates  the  presence  of  mind  of 
the  jonng  orator.  "  As  Mr.  Fox  hurried  up  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  compliment 
him  on  his  speech,  an  old  member,  said  to  be  Creneral  Grant,  passed  bj 
and  said, '  Aj,  Mr.  Fox,  you  are  praising  young  Pitt  for  his  speech.  Tou 
may  well  /lo  so  ;  for,  excepting  yourself,  there's  no  man  in  the  house  can 
make  such  another ;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  expect  and  hope  to  hear  you  both 
battling  it  within  these  walls  as  I  have  done  your  fathers  before.'  Mr. 
Fox,  disconcerted  at  the  awkward  turn  of  the  compliment,  was  silent,  and 
looked  foolish ;  but  young  Pitt,  with  great  delicacy,  readiness,  and  felicity 
of  expression,  answered,  'I  have  no  doubt,  general,  you  would  like  to 
attain  the  age  of  Methuselah.' "  Before  long  Mr.  Fox  had  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  in  public  the  admiration  he  had  avowed  in  private ;  and  early 
in  the  following  year,  in  praising  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  said  "  he  could 
no  longer  lament  the  loss  of  Lord  Ghatbam,  for  .he  was  again  living  in  his 
son,  with  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  talents." — BusselVs  "  Life  of  Fox,** 
Macaulay  relates  in  his  biography :  '^  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  in  favour 
of  Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform.  Fox  stood  up  at  the  same  moment, 
but  instantly  gave  way.  The  lofty  yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young 
member,  his  perfect  self-possession,  the  readiness  with  which  he  replied 
to  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him,  the  silver  tones  of  his  voice,  the 
perfect  structure  of  his  unpremeditated  sentences,  astonished  and  delighted 
his  hearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclaimed,  '  It  is  not  a  chip  of 
the  old  block ;  it  is  the  old  block  itself.'  *Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men 
in  Parliament,'  said  a  member  of  the  Opposition  to  Fox.  'He  is  so 
already,'  answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy  had  no  place.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  well  remembered  by  some  who  were  very  recently  living, 
that  soon  after  this  debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's." 

Agamemnon  and  Achilles. — ^A  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  December,  1781.  Lord  G«orge 
Germaine  had  taken  occasion  two  days  before  to  declare  that,  be  the  con- 
sequences what  they  might,  he  would  never  consent  to  sign  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies.  Lord  North,  on  the  contrary,  had  shown  strong 
symptoms  of  yielding.  Pitt  was  inveighing  with  much  force  against 
these  discordant  counsels  at  so  perilous  a  juncture,  when  the  two  ministers 
whom  ho  arraigned  drew  close  and  began  to  whisper,  while  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  a  grey-haired  placeman  of  diminutive  size,  the  butt  of  "  Junius  " 
under  the  by-name  of  Grildrig,  bent  down  his  tiny  head  between  them. 
Here  Pitt  paused  in  his  argument,  and,  glancing  at  the  group,  exclaimed, 
'*  I  will  wait  until  the  unanimity  is  a  little  better  restored.  I  will  wait 
until  the  Nestor  of  the  Treasury  has  reconciled  the  difference  between  tho 
Agamemnon  and  the  Achilles  of  the  American  war." — Stanhope* 8  **  Life 
ofPUL" 

Speaking  nnder  DifficnltieB. — Wilberforce  said :  "  When  Pitt 
nndertook,  on  February  21st,  1783,  the  difficult  task  of  defending  the 
recent  peace,  I  well  remember  that  he  was  so  oppressed  by  a  severe  sick- 
headache  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  hold  up  his  head.    Fox  assailed  him  in 
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a  yery  able  speech,  in  the  midst  of  which  Pitt  was  obliged,  from  actual 
sickness,  to  retire  to  the  entry  door  called  Solomon's  Porch,  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair.  I  seem  to  see  him  holding  the  door  in  one  hand,  while 
he  yielded  to  his  malady,  and  turning  his  ear  towards  the  House,  that,  if 
possible,  he  might  not  lose  a  single  sentence  that  Fox  uttered.  Never  do 
I  recollect  to  have  witnessed  such  a  triumph  of  mind  over  physical 
depression.  When  Fox  sat  down  he  replied  to  him  with  great  ability, 
though  with  less  brilliancy  than  usual;  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  same 
discussion,  a  few  days  after,  in  a  different  form,  he  made  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  Parliament." 

The  Sing's  Critioiflnii  on  his  Oratory. — On  one  occasion,  in 
Pitt's  earlier  career  as  a  Minister  (1784),  Gleorge  HI.  thus  wrote  to  him  on 
his  conduct  of  a  debate:  "I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my 
fullest  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  Monday.  In  particular, 
his  employing  a  razor  against  his  antagonists,  and  never  condescending  to 
run  into  that  rudeness  which,  though  common  in  that  House,  certainly 
never  becomes  a  gentleman.  If  he  proceeds  in  this  mode  of  oratory,  he 
will  bring  debates  into  a  shape  more  creditable,  and  correct  that,  as  well 
as,  I  trust,  many  more  evils,  which  time  and  temper  only  can  effect." 

An  "Znspirecf  Speaker. — ^Harford  relates  that  on  the  breaking 
up  of  the  House,  after  the  memorable  debate  on  the  slave  trade  in  which 
Pitt  spoke  so  finely  (1792),  Windham,  who  was  by  no  means  partial  to 
Pitt,  and  who  did  not  take  the  abolition  side,  met  Wilborforce  and 
accosted  him  thus:  "Really,  if  your  friend  Pitt  should  speak  often  as 
he  did  last  night,  he  will  make  converts  of  us  all.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
inspired." 

His  Kost  Sffeotive  Speech.--On  the  18th  of  May,  1803,  war 
was  declared,  and  on  the  23rd  and  24th  occurred  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able debates  which  ever  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
first  night  Pitt  spoke,  and  on  the  second.  Fox,  and  both  exerted  their 
highest  powers.  Of  Pitt's  speech  Lord  Malmesbury  says :  **  Pitt's  speech 
last  night  was  the  finest  he  ever  made.  Never  was  any  speech  so  cheered, 
or  so  incessantly  and  loudly  applauded."  But  the  best  account  we  have 
of  this  speech  is  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Dudley,  then  Mr.  Ward,  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Copleston  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff):  "Whatever  may 
have  been  ita  comparative  merits,  its  effects  were  astonishing,  and,  I 
believe,  unequalled.  When  he  came  in,  which  he  did  not  till  after  Lord 
Hawkesbury  had  been  speaking  nearly  an  hour,  all  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  withdrawn  for  some  moments  from  the  orator  and  fixed  on 
him ;  and  as  he  walked  up  to  his  place,  his  name  was  repeated  aloud  by 
many  persons,  for  want,  I  imagine,  of  some  other  way  to  express  their 
feelings.  Erskine  and  Whitbread  were  heard  with  impatience,  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  tedious  hour  and  a  half,  he  rose  (twenty  minutes  to  eight), 
there  was  first  a  violent  and  almost  imiversal  cry  of  '  Mr.  Pitt !  Mr.  Pitt ! ' 
He  was  then  cheered  before  he  had  uttered  a  syllable — a  mark  of  appro- 
bation which  was  repeated  at  almost  all  the  brilliant  passages  and  remark- 
able sentiments ;  and  when  he  sat  down  (nine),  there  followed  one  ol  the 
longest,  most  eager,  and  most  enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause  I  ever 
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heurd  in  ftnj  place  on  any  occasion.  As  far  as  I  observed,  however,  it  was 
eonfined  to  the  parliamentary  '  Hear  him !  Hear  him ! '  but  it  is  possible 
the  exclamations  in  the  body  of  the  house  might  have  hindered  me  from 
\u»mmng  the  cUpping  of  hands  in  the  gallery.  This  wondorfnl  agitation, 
you  will  readily  perceiye,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ascribe  wholly  to  the 
superiority  of  his  eloquence  on  that  particular  occasion.  He  was  ap- 
plauded before  he  spoke,*  which  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof.  Much  must 
be  attributed  to  his  return  at  such  an  awful  moment  to  an  assembly  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  rule,  from  which  he  had  been  long  absent  [he 
had  resigned  office  in  1801],  and  in  which  he  had  not  left  a  successor ;  some 
little,  perhaps,  to  his  addressing  a  new  Parliament,  in  which  there  were 
many  members  by  whom  he  had  never  or  rarely  been  hoard,  and  whoso 
curiosity  must  of  course  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch." — BusselVs 
"^  Life  of  Fox." 

Lord  Lytton's  lines  in  "  St.  Stephen's  "  recall  the  circumstances  which 
lent  to  many  of  Pitt's  speeches  so  much  of  their  effect  :— 

"  If  read  the  orationB,  and  forget  the  ago, 
Words  that  breathed  fire  are  ashes  on  the  page. 
Oh  to  have  heard  them  in  the  breathless  hall, 
When  Enrope  paled  before  the  maddening  Qanl ; 
When  marts  resounded  with  the  trumpet's  blare* 
Fleets  on  the  deep  and  banners  in  the  air.    .    • 
The  very  faults  that  later  oritioa  find 
Were  merits  then — the  unhesitating  mind, 
The  self-reliance,  lofty  and  severe. 
That  grand  monotony — a  soul  sincere, 
That  scorn  of  fancy,  that  firm  grasp  of  fact, 
That  dread  to  theorise  in  the  hour  to  act, 
Seem'd  form'd  to  brave  the  elemental  shock, 
And  type  to  England  her  own  Ocean-rock." 

The  Britisli  Constitiition. — In  his  speech  on  Fox's  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  King,  in  March,  1784,  Pitt  thus  described  the  British 
Constitution:  "The  Constitution  of  this  country  is  its  glory.  But  in 
what  a  nice  adjustment  does  its  excellence  consist !  Equally  free  from 
the  distractions  of  democracy  and  the  tyranny  of  monarchy,  its  happiness 
is  to  be  found  in  its  mixture  of  parts.  It  was  this  mixed  constitution 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  devised,  and  which  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  inviolably  to  support.  They  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
distractions  of  a  republic.  They  felt  all  the  vassalage  and  despotism  of  a 
simple  monarchy.  They  abandoned  both,  and,  by  blending  each  together, 
extracted  a  system  which  has  been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world." 

ForUdding  ike  Banns. — ^The  finest,  in  all  probability,  of  his 
speeches  (remarks  Brougham)  is  that  upon  the  peace  of  1783  and  the 
Coalition,  when  he  closed  his  magnificent  peroration  by  that  noble  yet 

*  This  was  evidently  most  unusual  in  Pitt's  time,  althongh  it  has  since 
become  a  common  practice.  The  passage  also  shows  that  "  Hear  him  I"  was 
then  the  parliamentary  sign  of  approbation. 
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simple  fi^re,  "  And  if  this  inanspicions  nnion  be  not  already  consum- 
mated, in  the  name  of  my  country  I  forbid  the  banns." 

Ere. — Pitt  one  night,  alluding  to  his  small  number  of  adherents  on 
the  Declaratory  Bill,  said  that  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Eve  in  the  garden  of  (jod,  single  and  naked,  yet  not  ashamed. — Orford^s 
Memoirs, 

SzoeptioiUl. — On  his  Additional  Force  Bill,  in  1805,  Pitt  had  a 
meeting  of  country  gentlemen  to  consider  the  measure.  One  of  them 
objected  to  a  clause  for  calling  out  the  force,  which  he  insisted  should  not 
be  done  "  except  in  case  of  actual  inyasion."  Pitt  replied,  "  That  would 
be  too  late;"  but  the  gentleman  still  insisted  on  the  case  of  ''actual 
invasion."  By-and-by  they  came  to  another  clause  to  render  the  force 
more  disposable ;  the  same  gentleman  objected  again,  and  insisted  very 
warmly  that  he  never  would  consent  to  its  being  sent  out  of  England. 
"  Except,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Pitt,  "  in  case  of  actual  invasion." 

His  Cla4Mical  tEKndies. — ^Pitt  (said  Lord  Grenville)  "  ascribed  his 
fluency  to  the  fol^^ng  circumstances:  At  Hayes  (his  father's  seat), 
where  they  lived  ^^^^reat  seclusion,  it  was  his  custom  in  the  morning 
to  construe  his  author,  Yirgil  or  Livy,  to  his  tutor,  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  after  tea,  to  translate  the  same  passage  freely,  with  the 
book  open  before  him,  to  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  often 
mentioned  this  to  me  as  the  way  he  thought  he  acquired  his  fluency 
in  public  speaking;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  conversation,  when 
an  ancient  writer  was  quoted,  he  always  turned  the  passage  into  English 
(for  his  own  use,  as  it  seemed)  before  he  appeared  completely  to  enter 
into  it — a  habit  I  ascribe  to  this  practice."  Bedhead  Yorke  mentions  his 
being  present  when  somebody  quoted  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Do 
Claris  Oratoribus  "  of  Cicero  to  Mr.  Pitt :  "  Est  cum  eloquentia  sicut 
flamm^:  matcrie  alitur,  motii  excitatur,  et  urendo  clarescit."  It  was 
observed  that  it  was  untranslatable,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  immediately 
replied,  "  No,  I  should  translate  it  thus :  '  It  is  with  eloquence  as  with  a 
flame.  It  requires  fuel  to  feed  it,  motion  to  excite  it,  and  it  brightens  as 
it  bums.*" — 8.  Rogers'  " Beeollections." 

His  Style. — Lord  Brougham  mentions  that  Pitt's  style  was  called 
by  Mr.  Windham  "  a  state-paper  style,"  in  allusion  to  its  combined  dignity 
and  poverty;  and  the  same  nice  observer,  referring  to  the  eminently 
skilful  way  in  which  Pitt  balanced  his  phrases,  sailed  near  the  wind,  and 
seemed  to  disclose  much  whilst  he  kept  the  greater  part  of  his  meaning  to 
himself,  declared  that  "  he  verily  believed  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  a  king's 
speech  off-hand." 

Finislied  Oratory. — ^Wilberforce  said  that  Pitt  came  into  Parlia- 
ment so  accomplished  an  orator  that  in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  in  all  the  graces  of  finished  elocution,  his 
first  speeches  were  almost  equal  to  his  last.  Mr.  Windham's  speeches,  he 
said,  were  known  to  have  been  prepared  with  assiduous  care ;  and,  though 
interspersed  with  anecdotes  which  seemed  spontaneous,  to  have  been 
written  down  before  delivery.  Sheridan's  'were  so  diligently  elaborated 
that  he  had  been  known  often,  before  the  occurrence  of  a  great  debate,  to 
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shut  Idmself  in  bis  room,  day  after  day,  where  he  was  heard  declaiining 
lor  hours. 

Pitfs  DisintorestedneM.  —  In  the  diary  of  the  Eight  Hon« 
George  Rose  occurs  the  following :  "  March  19,  1801.— With  Mr.  Pitt 
alone  the  whole  erening,  when  a  conycrsation  arose  about  his  own  situa- 
tion. On  mentioning  to  him  that  an  intention  had  been  expressed  by 
m«ny  friends  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting  a  grant  to  him,  he  assured  me  in  the  most  solemn  manner  of 
hiB  fixed  determination  on  no  consideration  whatever  to  accept  anything 
from  the  public ;  rather  than  do  which  ho  would  struggle  with  any  diffi- 
enhies ;  that  if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  the  country  safe 
through  all  its  dangers,  and  to  havo  seen  it  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  he 
should  have  had  a  pride  in  accepting  such  a  grant ;  but  that  under  all 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  himself, 
it  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  feelings  to  receive  anjrthing.  In  all 
which  (notwithstanding  the  severe  pressure  I  am  sure  ho  has  upon  him)  I 
eonld  not  do  otherwise  than  entirely  concur  with  him." 

A  Reooneiliation  Prevented.  —  Lord  Brougham  relates  the 
following  as  a  "  singular  instance  of  the  great  effects  of  trivial  circum- 
stances." During  the  co-operation  of  all  parties  against  Mr.  Addington's 
Gk)vemment,  in  the  spring  of  1804*,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  C.  Long  were  one 
night  passing  the  door  of  Brookes's  club-house,  on  their  way  from  tho 
House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  not  been  there  since  the 
Coalition  of  1784<,  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  g^  in  and  sup.  His  wary 
friend  said,  "  I  think  you  had  bettor  not,"  and  turned  asido  the  well- 
conceived  intention.  When  we  reflect,  says  Brougham,  on  the  high 
favour  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  in  with  tho  Whigs,  and  consider  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Fox  as  well  as  his  own,  we  can  have  little  doubt  of  the  cordial  friend- 
ship which  such  a  night  would  have  cemented,  and  that  the  union  of  the 
two  parties  would  have  been  complete. 
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Tot  and  Pitt  in  Childliood. — In  1767,  Lady  Holland,  mother 
of  Fox,  paid  a  visit  to  Lady  Chatham,  of  which  she  gave  the  following 
account  to  her  husband :  "  I  have  been  this  morning  with  Lady  Hester 
Pitt ;  and  there  is  little  William  Pitt,  now  eight  years  old,  and  really  the 
cleverest  child  I  ever  saw,  and  brought  up  so  strictly  and  so  proper  in  his 
behaviour  that — ^mark  my  words — ^that  little  boy  will  be  a  thorn  in 
Charles'-s  side  as  long  as  he  lives."  A  very  singular  prediction  (remarks 
Earl  Russell),  showing  not  only  the  early  cleverness  of  the  two  boys,  but 
the  cherished  ambition  of  their  parents,  the  wise  strictness  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Chatham,  and  the  sagacity  of  Lady  Holland.  It  is  (wrote  Walpole) 
m  singular  and  perhaps  a  totally  novel  combination  of  circumstances  that 
Charles  Fox  and  William  Pitt,  the  second  sons  of  Henry  Lord  Holland 
and  WilHam  Lord  Chatham,  who  themselves  were  second  sons,  should 
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become  rivals  and  the  first  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  their  fathers 
had  been  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  before. 

First  Appaaranoa  of  Foz  in  Parliament,  and  his  Early 
Spaacliea. — Charles  Fox  was  returned  for  Midhurst  in  May,  1768,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen  years  and  four  months  old.    He  took  his  seat  in  the 
following  November.*     He  made   his    first  speech   in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  9th  of  March,  1769,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.     It  seems  to  have  been  on  a  point  of  order — a 
singular  topic  for  so  young  a  man.    On  the  8th  of  May  he  spoke  against 
the  petition  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex  in  favour  of  their  right  of  electing 
Wilkes.    Of  this  speech  Horace  Walpole  observes :  "  Charles  Fox,  not 
yet  twenty-one,  answered  Burke  with  great  quickness  and  parts,  but  with 
confidence  equally  premature."    Sir  Bichard  Heron,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Charles  Bunbury,  says :  "  Mr.  Fox,  who,  1  suppose,  was  your  schoolf ellow, 
and  who  is  but  twenty,  made  a  gpreat  fig^ure  last  night  upon  the  petition  of 
the  Middlesex  freeholders.    He  spoke  with  great  spirit,  in  very  parlia- 
mentary language,  and  entered  very  deeply  into  the  question  on  con- 
stitutional principle."    Lord  Holland,  proud  of  his  favourite  boy,  writes 
thus  to  his  friend  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Cawdor :  "  1  am  told  (and  willingly 
believe  it)  Charles  Fox  spoke  extremely  welL    It  was  all  ofiP-hand,  all 
argumentative,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Wedderbume,  and  exces- 
sively well  indeed.    I  hear  it  spoke  of  by  everybody  as  a  most  extraordi- 
nary thing,  and  1  am,  you  see,  not  a  little  pleased  with  it.    1  am  told 
Charles  could  never  make  a  better  speech  than  he  did  on  Monday."— 
BvsselVB  "  Life  of  Fox."    Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  in 
April,  1772 :  "  1  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day  to  hear 
Charles  Fox,  contrary  to  a  resolution  I  had  made  never  to  set  my  foot 
there  again.    It  is  strange  how  disuse  makes  one  awkward ;  1  felt  a  palpi- 
tation, as  if  1  were  going  to  speak  there  myself.    The  object  answered : 
Fox's  abilities  are  amazing  at  so  very  early  a  period,  especially  under  the 
circumstances  of  such  a  dissolute  life.    He  was  just  arrived  from  New- 
market, had  sat  up  drinking  all  night,  and  had  not  been  in  bed.    How 
such  talents  make  one  laugh  at  Tully's  rules  for  an  orator,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable application.    His  laboured  orations  are  puerile  in  comparison  of 
this  boy's  manly  reason." 

▲n  Artist's  Bketoli.-— Lord  Holland  relates  the  following  apropos 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  Fox :  "  1  have  in  my  possession  a  sing^ular 
proof  of  the  figure  and  impression  Mr.  Fox  made  on  his  first  appearance  as 
an  orator.  A  young  artist,  and  1  believe  a  reporter  of  debates,  a  Mr. 
Surtees,  of  Mainf  orth,  happened  to  be  in  th^  gallery  when  he  first  spoke. 
At  that  period  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  make  notes,  or  take  any  paper 
or  note-book  into  the  gallery  for  that  purpose.  But  this  gentleman, 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  youthful  orator,  tore  off  x^<^  of  his 
shirt,  and  sketched  on  it,  with  a  pencil  or  burnt  stick,  a  likeness  of  him, 
which  he  afterwards  tried  to  finish  at  his  lodgings,  and  which,  owing  to 

•  S.  Bogers  mentiong,  on  Fox's  authority,  that  he  was  abroad  at  the  time  of 
hJs  election. 
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ilie  earn  of  Mr.  Sbarpe  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  is  still  preserved  in 
mj  possession  at  Holland  House,  retaining  many  traits  of  resemblance  to 
ibe  dark,  intelligent,  and  animated  features  of  Mr.  Fox." 

Characteristics  of  his  Speeches. — *'  Conversation"  Sharpe  relates 
of  Mr.  Fox  that  he  sometimes  put  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  in 
such  an  advantageous  light  that  his  friends  were  alarmed  lest  he  should 
fail  to  answer  them.  To  state  one  hj  one  the  arguments  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  one  hj  one  to  reply  to  them,  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
speaking,  and  without  the  aid  of  this  text  upon  which  to  hang  his 
comments  he  could  make  little  progress.  The  opening  of  his  speeches  was 
almost  always  bad.  Until  he  got  warmed  with  his  subject  he  hesitated 
and  stammered,  and  he  often  continued  for  long  together  in  a  tame  and 
common-place  strain.  Even  in  his  highest  flights  he  indulged  in  incessant 
repetitions,  was  negligent  in  his  language,  and  was  neither  polished  nor 
exact  in  his  style.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  ho  exercised  a  pro- 
di^oos  influence  over  his  hearers.  "  He  forgot  himself,"  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "and  everything  around  him.  He  darted  fire  into  his 
audience.  Torrents  of  impetuous  and  irresistible  eloquence  swept  along 
their  feelings  and  convictions." — Quarterly  Review.  **  In  the  most 
imperfect  relic  of  Fox's  speeches,"  said  Erskino,  '*  the  bones  of  a  giant 
are  to  be  discovered." 

The  Magician's  Wand. — Macanlay  mentions  that  a  French  gentle- 
man expressed  some  surprise  at  the  immense  influence  which  Fox,  a  man 
of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the  dice-box  and  the  turf,  exercised  over  the 
English  nation.  **  You  have  not,"  said  Pitt, "  been  under  the  wand  of  the 
magician." 

A  Curt  Dismissal. — ^Fox  took  office  under  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Korth  in  1770,  but,  disagreeing  with  his  chiefs  on  their  policy  with 
regard  to  America,  and  showing  a  leaning  towards  more  liberal  measures 
generally,  he  was  dismissed  in  1774  by  the  following  laconic  letter  from 
the  head  of  the  Government :  "  Sir, — ^His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to 
order  a  now  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  be  made  out,  in  which  I  do 
not  perceive  your  name.— North."  Nine  years  after  this,  he  and  North 
jointly  formed  the  celebrated  Coalition  Ministry  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

The  Westminster  Scrutiny. — ^At  the  general  election  of  1784 
Fox  was  returned  for  Westminster,  after  a  contest  which  lasted  from  the 
1st  of  April  to  the  16th  of  May.  Lord  Hood  was  at  the  top  of  the  poll, 
Fox  being  next,  with  6233  votes,  against  5998  for  the  defeated  Tory  can- 
didate. Sir  Cecil  Wray.  The  latter  demanded  a  scrutiny,  and  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster  (a  member  of  the  Tory  party)  took  upon  himself 
on  this  account  to  withhold  the  return  to  the  writ.  Nothwithstanding 
repeated  motions  in  the  House,  which  were  defeated  by  the  Minis- 
terialists, the  matter  stood  over  for  eight  months,  Fox  being  compelled 
meanwhile  to  find  a  seat  for  a  Scotch  borough.  Soon  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  1785,  the  high  bailiff  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  examined  on  the  subject,  when  he  gave  evidence  that  the  scrutiny 
would  probably  take  more  than  two  years.    Mr.  Welbore  EUis  moved  that 

11 
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the  liigli  bailiff  shoald  be  commanded  to  make  a  retnm  to  the  writ ;  bat  an 
amendment  to  tbo  contrary  effect  was  carried  hj  174  to  85.  Motion  and 
counter-motion  were  repeatedly  made,  with  similar  result,  until,  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  the  Pitt  parfcy  were  beaten  hj  162  to  124,  and  the  direction 
to  the  high  bailiff  was  consequently  issued.  Hood  and  Fox  were  re- 
turned, and  Fox  then  brought  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
against  the  high  bailiff  for  not  returning  him  in  the  first  instance,  laying 
his  damages  at  £100,000.  The  action  was  tried  before  Lord  Lough- 
borough, and  the  jury  gave  Fox  the  yerdict,  with  damages  of  £2000, 
which  Fox  allotted  to  the  charities  of  Westminster. 

Qaelling  Znterraption. — But  for  the  inferiority  of  the  subject 
(remarks  Brougham),  the  speech  upon  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  in 
1784,  might  perhaps  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  Fox's  speeches.  A 
fortunate  cry  of  "  Order ! "  which  he  early  raised  in  the  very  exordium,  by 
affirming  that  "  far  from  expecting  any  indulgence,  he  could  scarcely 
hope  for  bare  justice  from  the  House,"  gave  him  occasion  for  dwelling 
on  this  topic,  and  pressing  it  home  with  aditional  illustration ;  till  the 
redoubled  blows  and  repeated  bursts  of  extemporaneous  declamation 
almost  overpowered  the  audience,  while  they  wholly  bore  down  any  further 
interruption. 

Election  Pleasantries. — Many  stories  illustrative  of  Fox's  good 
temper  and  ready  wit  at  election  times  were  current  in  his  own  day. 
Among  them  was  one  of  his  canvass  at  Westminster,  where  a  shopkeeper 
on  the  opposite  side,  whom  he  asked  for  his  vote  and  interest,  produced  a 
halter,  which  ho  said  was  all  he  could  give  him.  Fox  thanked  the  man, 
but  said  ho  could  not  think  of  depriving  him  of  it,  as  no  doubt  it  was  a 
family  relic. 

The  King's  Dislike  to  Fox. — When  Fox  kissed  hands  on 
becoming  one  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1783,  Lord  Townshend  said 
"he  saw  the  King  turn  back  his  ears  and  eyes  just  like  the  horse  at 
Astley's  when  the  tailor  he  had  determined  to  throw  was  getting  on  him." 

Good  Enmonr  in  Defeat. — On  the  18th  of  December,  1783,  Mr. 
Fox  was  dismissed  from  office.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Pitt  was  made 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Upon  the 
same  day  (says  Russell)  the  House  of  Commons  met.  At  three  o'clock 
Lord  North  entered  the  house  and  took  his  seat  on  the  Opposition  bench. 
Mr.  Fox,  who  soon  followed,  finding  Mr.  Dundas  on  the  same  bench, 
jocularly  took  him  by  the  arm,  saying,  "  What  business  have  you  on  this  ? 
— go  over  to  the  Treasury  bench.**  This  incident,  raising  a  laugh  in 
which  both  parties  joined,  was  a  good  humoured  prelude  to  one  of  the 
most  violent  party  contests  of  modem  times. 

The  Bight  of  Inquiry  into  Ministerial  ITegotiations.— -In 
the  spring  of  1792,  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Pitt  was  proposed  for  his 
conduct  in  arming  against  Russia,  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  nego- 
tiations with  that  power  to  adjust  difficulties  respecting  Turkey,  ^e 
speech  of  Fox  on  the  occasion,  against  the  Minister,  is  a  good  example  of 
Ms  style,  and  at  the  same  time  so  forcibly  conveys  ideas  repeatedly  urged 
in  the  House  of  Commons  under  almost  identical  circumstances,  that  it 
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might  lie  eonudered  the  model  on  which  similar  complaints  hare  since 
been  founded.  In  the  opening  of  his  speech  Mr.  Fox  said :  "  Never  was 
there  an  occasion  in  which  a  minister  was  exhibited  to  this  House  in  cir- 
enmatanees  so  ungracious  as  those  under  which  he  at  present  appears. 
Last  session  of  Parliament  we  had  no  fewer  than  four  debates  upon  the 
question  of  the  armament  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
inTolTed  this  country,  without  condescending  to  explain  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view.  The  minority  of  this  House  stood  forth  against  the 
monstrous  measure  of  inyolving  the  country  without  unfolding  the  reason. 
The  minister  proudly  and  obstinately  refused,  and  called  on  the  majority 
to  support  him.  We  gave  our  opinion  at  large  on  the  subject,  and  with 
effect,  as  it  turned  out,  on  the  public  mind.  On  that  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  however,  we  were  not  successful ;  for  what  was  his  con- 
duct ?  He  replied  to  us,  'I  hear  what  you  say.  I  could  answer  all  your 
charges;  but  I  know  my  duty  to  my  king  too  well  to  submit,  at  this 
moment,  to  expose  the  secrets  of  the  State,  and  to  lay  the  reasons  before 
you  of  the  measure  on  which  I  demand  your  confidence.  I  choose  rather 
to  lie  for  a  time  under  all  the  imputations  which  you  may  heap  upon  me, 
trusting  to  the  explansCtions  which  will  come  at  last.'  Such  was  explicitly 
his  language.  However  I  might  differ  from  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man in  opinion,  I  felt  for  his  situation.  There  was  in  this  excuse  some 
sliadow  of  reason  by  which  it  might  bo  possible  to  defend  him,  when  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  came  to  be  investigated.  I  thought  it  hard  to  goad 
him,  when  perhaps  he  considered  it  as  unsafe  to  expose  what  he  was  doing. 
But  when  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiation  had  loosed  him  from  his 
fetters,  when  he  had  cast  off  the  trammels  that  bound  him,  I  thought  that, 
like  the  horse  described  by  Homer  (if  I  remembered  I  would  quote  the 
lines),  exulting  in  the  fresh  pastures  after  he  had  freed  himself  from  the 
bridle,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  have  been  eager  to  meet  us 
with  every  sort  of  explanation  and  satisfaction.  I  thought  that,  restrained 
by  no  delicacy,  and  panting  only  for  the  moment  that  was  to  restore  . 
him  to  the  means  of  developing  and  of  expatiating  upon  every  part 
of  his  conduct  that  was  mysterious;  of  clearing  up  that  which  had 
been  reprobated,  of  repelling  on  the  heads  of  his  adversaries  those  very 
accusations  with  which  they  had  loaded  him  —  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  would  have  had  but  one  wish,  that  of  coming  forward  in  a 
bold  and  manly  manner,  and  endeavouring  to  make  his  cause  good  against 
US  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Has  he  done  so  ?  Has  ho  even  given  us  the 
means  of  inquiring  fully  and  fairly  into  his  conduct?  No  such  thing. 
He  lays  before  us  a  set  of  papers,  sufficient  indeed,  as  I  shall  contend,  to 
found  a  strong  criminal  charge  of  misconduct  against  him,  but  evidently 
mutilated,  garbled,  and  imperfect,  with  a  view  of  precluding  that  full 
inquiry  which  his  conduct  demands,  and  which  we  had  every  reason 
to  expect  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  on  this  day."  After  a  lengthy 
review  of  the  whole  of  the  circimistances,  the  speaker  concluded  aa 
follows:  "A  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas),  in  excuse  for 
withholding  papers,  asked  what  foreign  power  would  negotiate  with  an 
English  Cabinet  if  their  secrets  were  likely  to  be  developed  and  exposed 
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to  tlie  idle  cariosity  of  a  House  of  Commons  ?  I  do  not  dread  siicli  a 
oonseqnence,  but,  if  I  must  be  pushed  to  extremes,  if  nothing  were  left 
me  but  an  option  between  opposite  eyils,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
choosing.  '  Better  have  no  dealings  with  them  at  all,'  I  should  answer, 
'  if  the  right  of  inquiry  into  every  x>art  of  a  negotiation  they  think  fit, 
and  of  knowing  why  they  are  to  vote  the  money  of  their  constituents,  be 
denied  the  House  of  Oommons.'  But  there  is  something  like  a  reason 
why  no  foreign  power  will  negotiate  with  us,  and  that  a  much  better 
reason  than  a  dread  of  disclosing  their  secrets,  in  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  example.  I  declare,  therefore,  for  the  g^enius  of  our  Consti- 
tution, against  the  practice  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  I  declare  that  the 
duties  of  this  House  are,  vigilance  in  preference  to  secrecy,  deliberation 
in  preference  to  dispatch."  The  voto  of  censure  was  rejected  by  244 
to  116. 

Fox  and  his  Party. — ^Fox  (says  Earl  Kussoll)  was  a  great  speaker, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  the  greatest  debater  the  world  ever  saw. 
Not  place  or  power,  but  reputation  as  an  orator,  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  as  he  declares  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  an  intimate  friend 
and  relation.  He  inspired  affection  rather  than  admiration.  In  his  worst 
days  an  observer  said  of  his  party,  "  There  are  only  forty  of  them,  but 
every  one  of  them  is  ready  to  be  hanged  for  Fox."-^ir  James  Mackintosh 
records  the  words  of  Burke,  six  years  after  intercourse  between  himself 
and  Fox  had  ceased  :  "  To  be  sure,  he  is  a  man  made  to  be  loved." 

The  Sovereign  People. — ^In  the  beginning  of  May,  1798,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  presided  at  a  great  dinner  of  the  Whig  Club.  At  the  close  of 
the  evening  he  gave  as  a  toast,  "  Our  Sovereign — the  People ; "  or,  as 
Lord  Holland  relates  it, "  The  People— our  Sovereign."  Upon  the  report 
of  these  doings  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Crown  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Fox,  glad  to  defend  what  he  con- 
sidered the  true  doctrine,  went  afterwards  to  the  Whig  Club,  and  gave 
the  same  toast  which  had  caused  so  much  offence  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  For  this  Pitt  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

"  All  the  Talents."— On  the  death  of  Pitt  (January  23rd,  1806), 
the  King,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  Fox,  was  compelled  to  apply  to 
Lord  Granville  to  form  a  Ministry  in  which  he  knew  that  statesman  must 
be  included.  Its  leading  members  were  Lord  Granville  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  Fox,  Windham,  and  Spencer,  Secretaries  of  State ;  Erskine, 
Lord  Chancellor;  Addington,  Privy  Seal;  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Sheridan, 
Paymaster  General.  To  this  combination  the  name  of  "  All  the  Talents" 
was  first  applied  by  its  friends,  and  afterwards  as  a  term  of  ridicule 
by  its  opponents,  especially  Mr.  Canning. 

The  Commons  not  a  Place  of  Much  Importanoe. — ^When  Sir 
Charles  Grey  was  made  a  peer,  his  son  was  thus  written  to  by  Fox :  *'  I  am 
very  much  concerned  to  hear  of  your  father*s  peerage,  more  especially 
as  I  understand  it  vexes  you  very  much.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  provoking 
event ;  but^  according  to  my  notions,  the  constitution  of  the  coontiy  is 
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deefinfaig  so  rapidlj,  tliat  the  House  of  Commons  lias  in  a  great  measnre 
ceased,  and  will  shortly  entirely  cease,  to  be  a  place  of  mnch  importance." 

PosiaiiA.— The  following  facts  respecting  Fox  are  given  in  S.  Rogers' 
"  BecaUections":— Lord  Grenyille  said,  "  bis  speeches  were  fnll  of  repe- 
titimiB.  He  nsed  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  hammer  it  into  them ; 
bnt  I  rather  think  he  conld  not  do  otherwise.— Lord  Holland  related  that 
when  Fox  first  entered  office,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  handwriting,  he 
took  les8ons.--George  HI.  (said  the  Dnke  of  Wellington)  was  no  listener. 
When  Fox  came  out  of  the  closet  once,  somebody  said,  *'  You  have  had  a 
long  aadience."    "  Given  one,  yon  mean,"  was  his  answer. 

Grftttaa's  Charaotar  of  Fox. — His  name  excites  tenderness  and 
wonder.  To  do  justice  to  that  immortal  person,  yon  mnst  not  limit  your 
view  to  his  country.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to  England ;  it  was 
seen  three  thousand  miles  off,  in  communicating  freedom  to  the  Americans ; 
it  was  visible  I  know  not  how  far  off,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Indian;  it  was  discernible  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  accomplishing  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  You  are  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  his 
mind  by  parallels  of  latitude.  His  heart  was  as  soft  as  that  of  a  woman ; 
his  intellect  was  adamant.— Cttrran  and  hi8  Contemporaries. 

Duel  between  Foz  and  Kr.  Adam.— Earl  Kussell  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  affair : — Mr.  Fox  had  made  a  vehement  attack 
on  Mr.  Adam,  who,  having  changed  from  the  Opposition  to  the  Ministerial 
side,  gfave  as  a  reason  for  his  change  that,  although  the  ministers 
were  not  very  competent,  no  persons  more  competent  were  to  be  found 
among  their  opponents.  Mr.  Fox,  confounding  mental  i)oweT  with  moral 
rectitude,  described  the  minister  as  turning  round  on  his  new  defender, 
and  saying  to  him,  "  Begone,  begone,  wretch !  who  delightest  in  libelling 
mankind,  confounding  virtue  and  vice,  and  insulting  the  man  whom  thou 
pretendest  to  defend,  by  saying  to  his  face  that  he  certainly  is  infamous, 
but  that  there  are  others  still  more  so."  Mr  Adam  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  this  speech  from  Mr.  Fox,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  sent  Major  Humberston  to  arrange  the 
particulars  of  a  hostile  meeting.  The  meeting  accordingly  took  place  in 
Hyde  Park,  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November,  1799. 
After  the  ground  had  been  measured,  Mr.  Adam  desired  Mr.  Fox  to  fire ; 
to  which  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  do  you  fire." 
Mr.  Adam  fired;  Mr.  Fox  then  fired  without  effect.  Upon  this  the 
seconds.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  and  Major  Humberston,  interfered,  asking 
Mr.  Adam  if  he  was  satisfied.  Mr.  Adam  replied,  "  Will  Mr.  Fox  declare 
he  meant  no  personal  attack  upon  my  character  P  "  Upon  which  Mr.  Fox 
said,  "  That  was  no  place  for  apologies,"  and  desired  Mr.  Adam  to  go  on. 
Mr.  Adam  fired  his  second  pistol  without  effect.  Mr.  Fox  fired  his 
remaining  pistol  in  the  air,  and  said  that,  as  the  affair  was  ended,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  declaring  he  meant  no  more  personal  affront  to  Mr.  Adam 
than  he  did  to  either  of  the  other  gentlemen  present.  Mr.  Adam  replied, 
"  Sir,  you  have  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour."  Mr.  Fox  then  mentioned 
that  he  believed  himself  woimdcd.  On  opening  his  waistcoat,  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Adam's  first  ball  had  taken  effect,  but  that  the  wound  was 
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very  sliglit.  The  wits  of  the  Opposition  said  that  Mr.  Adam  had  used 
Gk>yeiiLiiient  powder,  notorious  for  being  deficient  in  strength.  No  men 
were  gpreater  friends  in  after  life  than  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam. 

The  Bivalji  at  Peace.— Pitt  and  Fox  both  died  in  the  same  year 
(1806),  the  former  in  January  and  the  Utter  in  September.  Their  gn^ves, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  are  situated  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  moralises  on  the  fact,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
first  canto  of  "  Marmion  " :— - 

**  Where— taming  thought  to  human  pride  !— 

The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  graye  the  tear, 

'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  soxmd. 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound 

The  solemn  eoho  seems  to  ory — 

'  Here  let  their  disoord  with  them  die. 

Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 

Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb ; 

But,  search  the  laud  of  liying  men, 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  P' 
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(1729—1797.) 

Bnrke  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery. — One  giant  attraction  would 
draw  the  youthful  genius  from  his  desk,  his  journeys,  and  even  from 
the  intellectual  tables  of  his  friends.  It  was  Burke's  frequent  and 
&Yourite  custom  to  go  alone  to  the  House  of  Commons;  to  there 
ensconce  himself  in  the  gallery,  and  to  sit  for  hours,  his  attention 
absorbed,  and  his  mind  enrapt  in  the  scene  beneath  liim.  "  Some  of 
these  men,"  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  talk  like  Demosthenes  or  Cicero ; 
and  I  feel  when  I  am  listening  to  them  as  if  I  were  in  Athens  or  Rome." 
Soon  these  nightly  visits  became  his  passion ;  a  strange  fascination  drew 
him  again  and  again  to  the  same  place.  No  doubt  the  magic  of  his  own 
master  spirit  was  upon  him,  and  the  spell  was  working.  He  might  be 
compared  to  the  young  eagle  accustoming  its  eye  to  the  son  before  it 
soared  aloft. — Bur1ce*8  " Life  of  Burke** 

Hie  Acquisition  of  Estate.— Burke  obtained  initiation  into 
political  life  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  by  taking  the  i>ost  of 
secretary  to  Gk)rard  Hamilton  (of  the  "  single  speech ")  at  a  salary  of 
3002.  a  year.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been  earning  a  small  and  precarious 
living  by  editing  Dodsley's  "Register,"  and  similar  occupations.  In 
1765  he  left  Hamilton's  service,  and  shortly  after  became  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  acting  in  that  capacity  until  the  fall  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Ministry  in  1766.  Two  years  later  he  startled  his  friends  by 
purchasing  for  more  than  20,0002.  an  estate  called  "  The  Gregories,"  near 
Beaconsfield.  The  Marquis  advanced  10,0002.  of  this  sum  on  a  bond 
which  it  was  understood  would  never  be  reclaimed ;  and  during  fourteen 
years  prior  to  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  Burke  in  a  similar 
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with  rams  amonnting  to  about  30,0002.  (Mackniglit's  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Bnriro.")  On  Tisiting  Burke  for  the  first  time  in  his  mansion, 
Johnson  efxehdmed  in  a  reverie,  **  Non  equidem  invideo ; "  and  on  taking 
lesTe  of  him  remarked,  "  I  wish  yon  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be 
wished  yon;  which  can  possibly  be  wished  you,  indeed,  by  an  honest 
man." 


First  Speeoh. — In  January,  1766  (writes  Prior),  Mr.  Burke 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  concern- 
ing America.  Mr.  Pitt  (the  elder)  immediately  followed  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
debate,  and  complimented  him  by  obsening  that  "  the  young  member  had 
proved  himself  a  very  able  advocate.  He  had  himself  intended  to  enter 
at  length  into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  anticipated  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  eloquence  that  there  was  little  left  for  him  to  say.  He 
congratulated  him  on  his  success,  and  his  friends  on  the  value  of  the 
acquisition  they  had  made."  On  his  quitting  the  House,  all  his  friends 
crowded  round  him,  expressing  the  greatest  pleasure  at  the  result,  the 
pnuse  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  of  itself,  in  the  general  opinion,  a  passport  to 
fame. 

BepresantatiTe  and  Constituentfl. — When  Burke  was  elected 
for  Bristol  in  1774,  in  returning  thanks  from  the  hustings  he  thus  ex- 
plained his  views  of  the  relations  which  should  subsist  between  a  member 
of  Parliament  and  his  constituents :  "  Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to 
be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest 
union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communication 
with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him ; 
their  opinion,  high  respect;  their  business,  unremitted  attention.  .  . 
But  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  con- 
science, he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  sot  of  men 
living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ;  no,  nor  from  the 
law  and  the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the 
abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Tour  representative  owes  you, 
not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment ;  and  he  betrays  instead  of  serving 
you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.  .  .  Authoritative  instructions ; 
mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly 
to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
viction of  his  judgment  and  conscience — ^these  are  things  utterly  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of 
the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution.  Parliament  is  not  a 
congress  of  ambassadors  from  different  and  hostile  interests,  which 
interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an  agent  and  advocate,  against  other 
agents  and  advocates ;  but  Parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one 
nation,  with  one  interest,  that  of  the  whole ;  where,  not  local  purposes, 
not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good,  resulting  from 
the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member  indeed;  but 
when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a 
member  of  Parliament." 

JL  BqIL — ^In  the  course  of  his  speech  during  the  debate  on  the  budget 
of  1772,  Burke  said :  "  The  minister  comes  down  in  state,  attended  by  his 
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ereahiTes  of  all  denomin&iions— beasts  clean  and  unclean.  With  snch, 
howeyer,  as  they  are,  he  comes  down,  opens  his  budget,  and  edifies  us  all 
with  his  speech.  What  is  the  consequence  P  One  half  of  the  House  goes 
away.  A  gentleman  on  the  other  side  gets  up,  and  harangues  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation;  and,  in  order  to  keep  matters  even,  another  half 
retires  at  the  close  of  his  speech.  A  third  gentleman  follows  their 
example,  and  rids  the  House  of  another  half  (a  loud  laugh  through  the 
House).  Sir  (said  ho,  turning  the  laugh  with  some  address),  I  take  the 
blunder  to  myself,  and  confess  my  satisfaction  at  having  said  anything 
that  can  put  the  House  in  good  humour." 

A  False  Quantitj. — Mr.  Burke  (relates  Harford),  in  the  course  of 
some  very  severe  animadversions  which  he  made  on  Lord  North,  for  want 
of  due  economy  in  his  management  of  the  public  purse,  introduced  the 
well-known  aphorism,  Magnv/m  vectigal  eat  paraimonia,  but  was  guilty  of 
a  false  quantity  by  saying  vecttgal.  Lord  North,  while  this  philippic 
went  on,  had  been  half  asleep,  and  sat  heaving  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  great  turtle ;  but  the  sound  of  a  false  quantity  instantly  aroused 
him,  and  opening  his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  in  a  very  marked  and  distinct 
manner,  "  Vectigal."  **  I  thank  the  noble  lord,"  said  Burke,  with  happy 
adroitness,  "  for  the  correction,  the  more  particularly  as  it  affords  me  the 
opportunity  of  repeating  a  maxim  which  he  greatly  needs  to  have  reite- 
rated upon  him."    He  then  thundered  out,  "  Magnum  vectigal  est  parai- 


monia." 


"  Order  "  in  the  Veins. — ^An  attempt  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  proceedings  of  the  House  was  warmly  opposed  by  Burke,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  member  named  Onslow,  who  endeavoured  to  add  weight  to 
his  opinions  by  claiming  descent  from  three  Speakers  of  the  Commons. 
To  this  Burke  scornfully  replied :  "  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  parlia- 
mentary genealogy.  I  was  not  bom,  like  the  honourable  gentleman,  with 
'  Order '  running  through  my  veins.  But  as  that  gentleman  boasts  of  his 
father  (Si>eaker  Onslow),  his  son  will  never  boast  of  him.  The  parlia- 
mentary line  is  cut  off." 

A  Fatoliworlc  Cabinet. — ^In  a  debate  on  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies,  April  19, 1774,  Mr.  Burke  thus  spoke  of  the  ministry 
formed  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  1766 :  "  He  made  an  administration 
so  checkered  and  speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such 
a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ; 
here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers, 
king's  friends  and  republicans,  Whigs  and  Tories,  treacherous  friends 
and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly 
unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had 
assorted  at  the  same  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask, 
'  Sir,  your  name  ?  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one^ 
I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.*  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  happen  that  persons 
had  a  single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how, 
pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed." 
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A  Tvmspit  a  Kember  of  Parliament. — ^Bailee  deliyered  a 
eelebrsted  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1780,  on  the 
sabject  of  economy  in  the  civil  and  other  national  establishments.  Treat- 
ing of  the  management  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  sinecure  offices 
winch  gave  excuse  for  lavish  expenditure,  he  said :  "  At  the  beginning 
ot  his  Majesty's  reign  Lord  Talbot  came  to  the  administration  of  a 
great  department  of  the  household.  Economy  was  then  announced  as 
a  maxim  of  the  reign.  Lord  Talbot  attempted  to  reform  the  kitchen. 
Bnt  his  whole  scheme  of  economy  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  his  department 
became  more  expensive  than  ever ;  the  civil  list  debts  accumulated.  Why  P 
It  was  truly  from  a  cause  which,  although  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
effect,  one  would  not  have  instantly  guessed — it  was  because  the  turnspit 
in  the  King's  kitchen  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  King's  domestic 
servants  were  all  undone ;  his  tradesmen  remained  unpaid  and  became 
bankrupt — ^because  the  turnspit  of  the  King's  kitchen  was  a  member  of 
Paz^iament!  His  Majesty's  slumbers  were  interrupted,  his  pillow  was 
stuffed  with  thorns,  and  his  peace  of  mind  entirely  broken — l)ecause  the 
turnspit  of  the  King's  kitchen  was  a  member  of  Parliament !  The  judges 
were  unpaid ;  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  bent  and  gave  way ;  the  foreign 
ministers  remained  inactive  and  unprovided ;  the  system  of  Europe  was 
dissolved;  the  chain  of  our  alliances  was  broken;  all  the  wheels  of 
government  at  home  and  abroad  were  stopped — because  the  King's  turn- 
spit was  a  member  of  Parliament ! " 

Honour  where  Dne. — ^While  speaking  on  the  Civil  List,  Burko 
was  annoyed  by  the  repeated  interruptions  of  a  member  who  occupied  a 
position  in  the  royal  household,  and  who,  among  other  ejaculations,  called 
upon  the  orator  to  remember  liis  duty  as  a  subject  to  the  King.  At  this  the 
spcaJcer  paused,  and  remarked  that  "  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  honour  the 
King,  but  he  did  not  feel  himself  constrained  therefore  to  honour  the 
King's  man-servant,  his  maid-servant,  his  ox,  and  " — ^fixing  his  eyes  ui)on 
the  obnoxious  intruder — "  his  ass  ! " 

Optimism. — ^When  a  message  from  the  King  was  read  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  April  15th,  1782,  recommending  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure,  Burke  rose  to  speak,  and  characterised  the  royal  message  as 
"  the  best  of  messages  to  the  best  of  people  from  the  best  of  kings. 

Burke  Seeking  a  Sineoore. — ^While  the  ministerial  ncgotiatia- 
tions  which  followed  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  were  in 
progress  in  1782,  Horace  Walpole  relates  that  ho  received  a  letter  from 
Burke  asking  an  interview.  His  business  was  to  desire  Walpole  to 
propose  to  his  brother.  Sir  Edmund  Wali)ole,  to  resign  his  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  Pells  (producing  then  £7000  a  year),  in  consideration  of  receiving 
the  fuU  yearly  value  of  it  for  life.  The  resignation  was  to  bo  made  that 
very  day,  that  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
might  bestow  it  on  Burke  before  his  lordship  resigned  office.  Walpole  was 
astonished  at  the  request,  and  gave  a  dubious  answer.  He  continues : 
"  Burke  made  his  son  write  to  me  that  night  and  come  to  me  the  next 
morning  to  i>er8uade  me  of  the  goodness  of  the  security ;  but  1  so  amply 
exposed  to  him  the  improbability  of  a  man's  resigning  £70(»0  a  year  for  no 
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reason,  and  merely  on  a  promise  of  indemnification,  that  the  son  saw  the 
foUj  of  the  proposal  and  gave  it  np.  One  passage  the^son  dropped  that 
was  very  memorable.  He  said  his  father  had  always  intended  to  get  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pells.  This  struck  me,  and  explained  what  I  had 
never  comprehended,  which  was  why  in  Mr.  Bnrke's  reforming  bill  that 
office  had  not  been  mentioned  among  the  great  sinecures  that  were  to  be 
annihilated  on  the  deaths  of  the  present  incumbents." 

The  "  Oftener-if-need-be's." — ^Burke  (says  Prior)  opxx)6ed  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Flood  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  produced  a  veiy  candid 
confession  from  Mr.  Fox,  that  though  he  thought  such  a  measure  advis- 
able, the  country  at  large  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  A  jest 
of  Burke  on  this  question,  widely  disseminated  in  private  society,  threw 
much  ridicule  upon  the  enthusiasts  in  this  cause.  A  new  party  of 
Bef  ormers,  he  said,  had  arisen,  still  more  pure  in  their  creed  than  the  rest, 
who  deemed  annual  parliaments  not  sufficiently  frequent,  and  quoted  in 
support  of  their  doctrine  the  latter  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL, 
that  "  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year  once,  and  more  often  if  need 
be,'*  How  to  designate  these  gentlemen  from  their  less  orthodox  associates 
he  knew  not,  imless,  indeed,  their  tenets  furnished  the  hint,  and  they  be 
known  as  the  Oftener -if -need-he^ a. 

The  Bright  FaiHbiciilar  StAr.— In  the  session  1780-1,  speaking 
on  Irish  affairs,  Burke  thus  referred  to  the  state  of  Ireland :  "  So  many 
and  such  great  revolutions  had  hapx>ened  of  late,  that  he  was  not  much 
surprised  to  hear  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  treat 
the  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  this  country  over  Ireland  as  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence.  Thus  one  star,  and  that  the  brightest  ornament  of  our 
orrery,  having  been  supposed  to  be  lost,  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
watch  and  in8x>ect  our  political  heaven  ought  not  to  wonder  that  it  should 
be  followed  by  the  loss  of  another. 

*  So  star  would  follow  star,  and  light  light, 
Till  all  was  darkness  and  eternal  night.'  " 


The  Spiritual  Feers.-^A  phrase  that  has  often  been  used  in 
reference  to  the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
found  in  Burke's  "Reflections  on  the  French  B/Cvolution " : — "We 
have  not,"  he  says,  "  relegated  religion  to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustic 
villages.  No !  We  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  Courts  and 
Parliaments." 

Toimg  America. — Several  of  Burke's  most  famous  sayings  occurred 
in  his  speech  in  favour  of  conciliation  with  America,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1775.  For  example,  with  reference  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  American  colonies,  he  sud :  **  No  sea  but  what  is 
vexed  by  their  fisheries;  no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils. 
Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most 
perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed 
by  this  recent  people— a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  their 
gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.     When  I 
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eanteoBiiplaie  iliese  tlungs ;  when  I  know  tluit  the  colonies  in  general  owe 
little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into 
tins  happj  form  hj  the  constraint  of  watchful  and  suspicions  govem- 
menty  bat  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a  generous  nature 
has  been  suffered  to  t^e  her  own  way  to  x)erfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon 
these  eflfecis,  when  I  see  how  profitahle  they  haye  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the 
pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human  con- 
iriTanees  melt  and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigour  relents;  I  pardon 
Bometbing  to  the  spirit  of  liberty." 

Compromise. — ^It  was  in  the  speech  just  referrod  to  that  Mr.  Burke 
alao  remarked :  "  We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the  principles  upon 
which  we  support  any  given  part  of  our  constitution,  or  even  the  whole 
of  it  together.  •  •  This  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper.  All 
government — ^indeed,  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue, 
and  every  prudent  act — is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We 
balance  inconveniences ;  we  give  and  take ;  we  remit  some  rights  that  we 
may  enjoy  others ;  and  we  choose  rather  to  be  happy  citizens  than  subtle 
disputants.  As  we  must  give  away  some  natural  liberty  to  enjoy  civil 
advantages,  so  we  must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties  for  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  empire." 

An  Exciting  Oration. — ^February  6,  1778,  was  (writes  Horace 
Walpole)  memorable  for  the  chef-d'osuvre  of  Burke's  orations.  He  called 
BuTgoyne's  talk  with  the  American  Indians  the  "  sublimity  of  bombast 
absurdity,"  in  which  he  demanded  the  assistance  of  seventeen  Indian 
nations  by  considerations  of  our  holy  rcligpon,  by  regard  for  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  though  ho  enjoined  them  not  to  scalp  men,  women,  or  children 
alive,  he  promised  to  pay  them  for  any  scalps  of  the  dead.  Seventeen 
interpreters  from  the  several  nations,  said  he,  could  not  have  given  them 
any  idea  of  his  reasons — but,  added  Burke,  the  invitation  was  just  as  if,  at 
a  riot  on  Tower  Hill,  the  keeper  of  the  wild  beasts  had  turned  them  loose, 
but  adding,  "  My  gentle  lions,  my  sentimental  wolves,  my  tender-hearted 
hyenas,  go  forth,  but  take  care  not  to  hurt  men,  women,  or  children." 
He  then  grew  serious,  and  as  the  former  part  had  excited  the  warmest  and 
most  continued  bursts  of  laughter  even  from  Lord  North,  Rigby,  and  tho 
Ministers  themselves,  so  ho  drew  such  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  King's  army — ^particularly  in  the  alleged  case  of  a  young  woman  on 
whose  ransom,  not  beauty,  they  quarrelled,  and  murdered  her — ^that  he 
drew  iron  tears  down  Barrels  cheek,  who  implored  him  to  print  his  speech, 
and  said,  with  many  invectives  against  the  bishops,  that  it  ought  to  be 
pasted  up  on  every  church  under  their  proclamation  for  the  fast,  and  that 
bo  himself  would  paste  it  upon  some.  Governor  Johnstone  said  ho  was 
now  glad  that  strangers  were  excluded,  as,  if  they  had  been  admitted, 
Burke's  speech  would  have  excited  them  to  tear  the  Ministers  to  pieces  as 
they  went  out  of  the  house. 

Biding  his  Time. — ^Directly  after  the  return  of  Warren  Hastings 
from  India,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would 
make  a  motion  respecting  his  conduct.  Nothing  further  transpired  in  the 
matter  for  some  months,  until  at  last  Major  Scott,  a  friend  of  Hastings, 
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called  npon  Barke  in  the  House  to  produce  his  cliarges.  Jllip.  Buike's 
liaaglity  reply  to  the  major  wbb  the  relation  of  the  anecdote  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Parma,  who,  being  challenged  by  Henry  lY.  of  France  to  bring 
his  forces  into  open  field,  and  instantly  decide  their  disputes,  answered, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  he  knew  Tery  well  what  he  had  to  do,  and  was  not 
come  so  far  to  be  directed  by  an  enemy." 

Burke  and  Warren  Hastings. — There  was  one  man  (writes  Earl 
Hussell)  who  had  watched  Hastings'  conduct,  and  for  five  years  had  made 
it  his  peculiar  study.  He  rose  from  that  study  convinced  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  overstepped  all  the  limits  of  conventional  law,  and  broken 
the  bonds  of  primitive  morality.  That  man  was  Mr.  Burke.  He  justified 
his  animosity  by  alleging  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  his  inquiries. 
He  was  not  actuated,  he  said,  by  ignorance,  inadvertency,  or  passion. 
'*  Anger,  indeed,  he  had  felt,  but  surely  not  a  blamablo  anger ;  for  who 
ever  heard  of  a  digesting  anger,  a  collating  anger,  an  examining  anger,  a 
deliberating  anger,  a  selecting  anger  P "  Yet  this  plea  (continues  Earl 
Kussell)  is  not  quite  conclusive.  Mr.  Burke  kindled  his  anger  by  the 
X>erusal  of  bulky  documents,  and  heaped  up  the  fuel  of  his  indignation 
by  poring  over  a  vast  mass  of  despatches. 

The  Grassliopper. — Sir  Philip  Francis  once  waited  upon  Burke  by 
appointment,  to  read  over  to  him  some  papers  respecting  Mr.  Hastings' 
delinquencies.  He  called  on  Burke  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  to  dine.  Ho  found  him  in  his  garden  holding 
a  grasshopper.  "  What  a  beautiful  animal  is  this ! "  said  Burke. 
"  Observe  its  structure — ^its  legs,  its  wings,  its  eyes."  "  How  can  you," 
said  Sir  Philip,  "  lose  your  time  in  admiring  such  an  animal,  when  you 
have  so  many  objects  of  moment  to  attond  to  P  "  "  Yet  Socrates,"  said 
Burke,  "  according  to  the  exhibition  of  him  in  Aristophanes,  attended  to 
a  much  less  animal ;  he  actually  measured  the  proportion  which  its  size 
bore  to  the  space  it  passed  over  in  a  skip.  I  think  the  skip  of  a  grass- 
hopper does  not  exceed  its  lengfth.  Let  us  see."  "  My  dear  friend,"  said 
Sir  Philip,  "  I  am  in  a  great  hurry ;  let  us  walk  in,  and  let  me  read  my 
papers  to  you."  Into  the  house  they  walked.  Sir  Philip  began  to  read, 
and  Burke  appeared  to  listen.  At  length.  Sir  Philip  having  mislaid  a 
paper,  a  pause  ensued.  "  I  think,"  said  Burke,  "  that  naturalists  are  now 
agreed  that  lociiata,  not  cicada^  is  the  Latin  word  for  grasshopper. 
What's  your  opinion.  Sir  Philip P"  "My  opinion,"  answered  Sir  PhUip, 
packing  up  his  papers  and  preparing  to  move  off,  "  is  that  till  the  grass- 
hopper is  out  of  your  head  it  wiU  be  idle  to  talk  to  you  of  the  concerns  of 
Lidia." — Butler's  "  Reminiscences." 

A  ITightoap  Wanted. — ^During  one  of  the  debates  on  Lord  Pigott's 
recall  from  Madras,  Burke  had  twice  given  way  to  other  speakers,  when, 
observing  the  chairman  of  the  India  Company  proceeding  to  read  a 
variety  of  well-known  public  papers,  instead  of  adducing  any  new 
arguments,  he  interrupted  him  by  observing,  "  That  if  it  were  the  object 
of  the  honourable  member  to  tire  and  thin  the  House  by  reading  all  the 
heavy  folios  on  the  table,  he  supposed  in  courtesy  he  must  submit ;  but  to 
prepare  for  the  task  he  begged  leave  to  send  for  his  nightcap."    This 
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pfodneed  general  laughter,  and  was  followed  by  a  shout  to  him  of  "  Go 
on!  go  im!" 

Tlie  Xion  Disoomfited. — In  a  new  Parliament  which  met  in  Maj, 
1784,  Bnrke  was  not  riewed  with  much  favour  by  many  of  the  members. 
A  prejudice  or  eombination  (says  Prior),  chiefly  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  House,  was  formed  so  strong  against  him,  that  tlio  moment  of  his 
listng  became  a  signal  for  coughing  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dblike, 
bj  men  who  had  no  chance  of  success  against  him  in  any  other  manner. 
On  one  occasion,  instead  of  threatening,  like  Mr.  Tiemey  when  similarly 
assailed,  to  "  speak  for  three  hours  longer,"  ho  stopped  short  in  his 
argument  to  remark  that  "  he  could  teach  a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with 
more  melody  and  equal  comprehension."  At  another  time,  having 
oeeasion  to  rise  with  x^tpers  in  his  hands,  a  rough  country  gentleman, 
who  had  more  ear,  perhaps,  for  this  melody  of  the  hounds  than  for  political 
discussion,  exclaimed,  with  something  of  a  look  of  despair,  "  I  hope  tho 
honoorable  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read  that  largo  bundle  of  papers 
and  bore  us  with  a  long  speech  into  the  bargain."  Burke  is  said  to 
have  felt  so  much  irritation  that,  incapable  of  utterance  for  some  minutes, 
he  ran  out  of  the  house.  **  Never  before,"  said  the  facetious  George 
Selwyn,  who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  "  did  I  see  tho  fable  realised 
^-A  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of  an  ass." 

Bnrke  and  Wedderbnm. — On  December  3rd,  1777,  an  incident 
occurred  in  Burke's  parliamentary  life  of  which  (remarks  Prior)  we  have 
no  other  instance.  "  There  were  high  words,"  writes  Mr.  Crawford  to 
Lord  Ossory,  "  between  Wedderbnm  and  Burke,  which  so  offended  the 
latter  that  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  I  believe  intended  to  challenge 
Wedderbum,  but  was  prevented  by  a  letter  from  Wedderbnm,  and  an 
explauAtion  likewise,  which  he  sent  through  Charles  "  (Fox).  He  had,  it 
appears,  laughed  at  a  part  of  Wedderbum's  speech  when  dead  silence 
reigned  in  the  house,  so  that  it  was  heard;  this  produced  irritation, 
followed  by  what  he  understood  to  be  either  rudeness  or  a  personal 
threat;  and  thence  the  misunderstanding,  which,  however,  was  soon 
forgotten  by  both. 

Two  made  One.— On  the  day  when  the  celebrated  junction  between 
the  parties  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  declared,  Mr.  Burke  and 
Colonel  North  entered  the  House  of  Commons  together,  just  as  the 
Speaker  was  beginning  to  count  tho  House,  and  as  he  pointed  to  them, 
and  in  the  customary  manner  called  out  "One,  two—"  Mr.  Burke 
interrupted  him  with,  "  Pardon  me,  sir ;  we  were  two  yesterday,  but  are 
only  one  to-day." — Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 

The  Bnptnre  between  Bnrke  and  Foz. — ^Earl  Stanhope  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  occurrence : — The  progress  of  the  Canada 
Bill  (1791)  was  fraught  with  an  interest  far  beyond  its  own.  It  was  made 
memorable  by  a  collateral  incident  which  it  produced — ^by  tho  utter 
breach  and  lasting  estrangement  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. In  arguing  against  the  Canada  Bill,  Fox  had  not  scrupled  to  draw 
eome  illustrations  from  the  recent  changes  in  France;  nor  had  he  for- 
borne from  some  reflections — or  what  seemed  bo — on  the  recent  writings 
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of  Burke.  A  debate  on  a  different  subject  bad  g^iyen  Fox  another  oppor- 
tnnity  for  going  over  the  same  ground.  On  this  second  occasion  Burke, 
who  was  not  present  on  the  first,  had  risen  with  signs  of  strong  emotion ; 
but,  the  hour  being  kte,  and  the  House  exhausted,  he  was  stopped  bj  loud 
cries  of  **  Question  ! "  chiefly  from  the  friends  of  Fox.  At  a  later  period 
Fox  is  known  to  have  regretted  the  injudicious  zeal  of  those  who  would 
not  allow  Burke  to  answer  his  remarks  upon  the  spot.  "  The  contention," 
he  said,  "  might  haye  been  fiercer  and  hotter,  but  the  remembrance  of  it 
would  not  have  settled  so  deep  and  rankled  so  long."  •  .  On  the  6th 
of  May  the  expectation  of  the  House  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
But  by  tliat  time  the  friends  of  Fox  had  discovered  that  it  was  highly 
irregular  and  blamable  to  foist  reflections  upon  France  into  debates  upon 
Canada.  This  irregularity,  which  had  not  struck  them  while  the  practice 
was  continued  by  Fox,  appeared  to  them  in  the  strongest  light  the 
moment  a  reply  was  announced  by  Burke.  When,  therefore,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  Burke  rose  in  his  place,  and  was  proceeding  with  solemn 
earnestness  to  inveigh  against  the  evil  and  the  error  of  the  French 
Revolution,  there  appeared  a  fixed  design  to  interrupt  him!  Member 
after  member  from  his  own  side  started  up  to  call  him  to  order.  There 
was,  as  Burke  said,  a  most  disorderly  rage  for  order.  When  at  last  he 
was  suffered  in  some  measure  to  proceed,  chafed  and  goaded  as  he  had 
been,  and  even  at  length  by  Fox  among  the  rest,  he  no  doubt  spoke 
against  "  the  right  honourable  gentleman  "  (for  now  he  dropped  the  name 
of  friend)  much  more  bitterly  and  strongly  than  he  had  at  first  designed. 
"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  it  is  indiscreet  at  any  period,  but  especially  at  my 
time  of  life,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  to  give  my  friends  occasion  to  desert 
me.  Yet,  if  my  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the  British  Constitution 
place  me  in  such  a  dilemma,  I  am  ready  to  risk  all,  and  with  my  last 
words  to  exclaim.  Fly  from  the  French  Constitution!"  Fox  here 
whispered  across  to  him  that  there  was  no  loss  of  friends.  **  Yes,"  re- 
joined Burke ;  "  yes,  there  is  a  loss  of  friends.  I  know  the  price  of  my 
conduct.  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend.  Our  friend- 
ship is  at  an  end ! "    And  thus  ended  a  friendship  of  twenty-five  years. 

Sntertaining  his  Friends. — ^While  in  town,  Burke  often  asked 
political  and  literary  friends  to  dine  or  sup,  as  it  happened,  on  beefsteaks 
or  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  commonly  gave  no  more  than  his  invitation  pro- 
fessed. Of  this  an  instance  is  related,  which  (says  Prior)  as  an  after 
dinner  story  tells  amusingly.  Having  been  detained  late  in  the  House, 
he  asked  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  party 
to  sup,  when,  on  announcing  the  object  of  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Burke,  a 
look  of  annoyance  and  despair  sufficiently  told  the  ill-provided  siete  of 
the  larder.  A  pause  ensued.  "  Surely,"  said  the  host,  with  a  comic  face, 
"  there  is  beef  enough ! "  Fox  and  two  or  three  others,  making  an 
apology  for  momentary  absence,  hurried  off  to  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
provided  themselves  each  with  a  dish  of  such  fare  as  could  be  proooxed, 
and,  amid  much  laughter  from  all  parties — ^particularly  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  cracked  some  jokes  on  their  skill  as  waiters— passed  an  amusing 
evening. 
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SlsetlOA  Sure. — ^An  insianco  of  Barke's  promptitade  to 
•pise  any  ineident  that  offered  to  aid  or  illustrate  his  aim  at  the  moment, 
was  told  frequently  by  the  eminent  dissenting  divine,  Robert  Hall,  as 
haTing  come  under  his  own  knowledge.  While  canvassing  Bristol,  Burke 
and  his  friends  entered  a  house  where  the  wife  of  the  owner  was  reading 
her  Bible.  "  I  have  called,  madam,  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  husband's 
vote  and  interest  in  the  present  election.  You,  I  perceive,"  placing  his 
finger  on  a  passage  that  caught  his  eye,  **  are  '  making  your  calling  and 
deetion  sure.' " 

"  Ditto  to  Xr.  Burke.**— When  Burke,  on  his  election  for  Bristol 
IB  1774,  had  returned  thanks  to  his  constituents  in  an  eloquent  speech 
from  the  hustings,  "  a  humorous  incident  terminated  the  day's  triumph. 
Mr.  Gmger,  Burke's  colleague,  a  worthy  merchant  in  the  American 
trade  and  a  citisen  of  Bristol,  but  no  orator,  was  dumbfounded  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  mighty  coadjutor.  When  his  own  turn  came  to  thank 
the  electors,  he  had  recourse  to  a  speech  which,  though  savouring  of  his 
counting-house,  was  under  the  circumstances  about  the  best  he  could 
make.  He  cried  out, '  Grentlemen,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke !  ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke ! '  A  roar  of  laughter  and  applause  marked  the  approval  of  his 
audience." 

Tlia  Day  of  Vo  Judgment. — ^Dining  with  Pitt  at  Downing-stroet 
one  day  in  the  year  1791,  Burke  strove  to  alarm  Pitt  on  the  aggressive 
nature  of  French  principles,  and  the  propagandism  of  revolution.  Pitt 
made  rather  light  of  the  danger,  and  said,  in  colloquial  phrase,  "  This 
eountiy  and  constitution  were  safe  to  the  day  of  judgment."  "Yes," 
Burke  quickly  retorted,  "  but  'tis  the  day  of  no  judgment  that  I  am 
afraid  of." 

The  Small  and  Voisy. — Barke  describes  this  class  of  politicians 
in  his  most  vigorous  stvle :  "  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a 
fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  while  thousands  of 
great  cattle  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak  chew  the  cud  and  are 
silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  field,  that  of  course  they  are  many  in  number,  or  that, 
after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping, 
though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects  of  the  hour." 

The  Dagger  Seone. — It  was  on  the  second  reading  of  tlie  Aliens 
Bill,  the  28th  of  December,  1792,  that  Burke  enacted  the  celebrated 
dagger  scene.  Lord  Sidmouth  used  to  relate  to  his  friends  this  version  of 
the  scene :  "  Wlien  Burke,  after  only  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  tho 
House  being  totally  unprepared,  fumbled  in  his  bosom,  and  suddenly  drew 
out  the  dagger  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  his  extravagant  gesture  excited 
a  general  disposition  to  titter,  by  which  most  men  would  have  been  dis- 
concerted ;  but  he,  observing  he  had  failed  of  making  the  intended  im- 
pression, immediately  collected  himself  for  an  effort,  and  by  a  few  brilliant 
sentences  recalled  the  seriousness  of  the  House.  '  Let  us,'  said  he, '  keep 
French  principles  from  our  heads,  and  French  daggers  from  our  hearts ; 
let  us  preserve  all  our  blandishments  in  life,  and  all  our  consolations  in 
death,  aU  the  blessings  of  time,  and  all  the  hopes  of  eternity.' "—It 
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appears  from  a  statement  hy  the  Earl  of  Eldon  in  bis  grand&tiieT's 
"  Life  "  that  the  dagger  had  been  sent  from  France  to  a  manufacturer  at 
Birmingham,  with  an  order  for  a  large  number  to  be  made  like  it,  and 
that  Burke  had  only  received  it  that  same  day  from  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess,  on  his  way  down  to  the  House. 

Good  Spaaohes  never  without  Effoot. — ^It  is  extremely  dis- 
couraging (remarks  Prior)  to  be  constantly  out-voted,  when  possibly  not 
out-argued;  to  spend  time,  labour,  and  ingenuity,  "to watch,  fast,  and 
sweat  night  after  night,"  as  Burke  himself  forcibly  expresses  it,  and  not 
emerge  from  the  slough  of  constant  minorities.  No  person  felt  this  more 
than  Burke ;  yot  none  has  more  ably  stated  the  necessity  and  even  advan- 
tages resulting  to  the  country  and  to  the  members  so  situated  from  a  well- 
directed  opposition,  than  he  has  done  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  Mr.  Burke,"  said  the  painter,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter ;  but 
when  posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  Parliament,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  you  took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it 
could  produce  no  effect;  that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it." 
**  Waiving  your  compliment  to  me,"  said  the  orator,  "  I  shall  say  in 
general  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  speak 
well  in  Parliament.  A  man  who  has  vanity  speaks  to  display  his  talents ; 
and  if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes  a  certain  reputation  and 
consequonco  in  the  general  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its 
political  reward.  Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech 
has  its  effect.  Though  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  been  ably  opposed 
passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled  and  softened  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  minister  has  been  told  that  the  members 
attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absurdity  from  what  they 
have  heard,  that  it  must  be  altored." 


RICHAED  BRINSLET  SHERIDAN. 

(1751—1816.) 

His  First  Speech.— -He  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  on 
the  20th  November,  1780,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
complaining  of  the  undue  election  of  the  sitting  members  for  Stafford 
(himself  and  Mr.  Monckton).  It  was  on  this  night,  as  Woodfall  used 
to  relate,  that  Sheridan,  after  he  had  spoken,  came  up  to  him  in  the 
gallery,  and  asked,  with  much  anxiety,  what  he  thought  of  his  first 
attempt.  The  answer  of  Woodfall,  as  he  had  the  courage  afterwards  to 
own,  was,  **  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  your  line ;  you 
had  much  better  have  stuck  to  your  former  pursuits."  On  hearing  which, 
Sheridan  rested  his  head  on  his  hand  a  few  minutes,  and  then  vehemently 
exclaimed,  "It  is  in  me,  however,  and  by  (3—  it  shall  come  out!"— 
Moore^e  "Sheridan.** 

The  "  Angpy  Boy."— A  debate  occurred,  February  17th,  1783,  on 
the  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  at  the  close  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  when  the  following  passage  between  Pitt  and  Sheridan 
enlivened  and  excited  the  House.    Mr.  Pitt  (says  the  "  Pariiamentaxj 
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Hktoiy**)  WM  pointedly  seyere  on  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  against 
the  Address,  and  particularly  on  Mr.  Sheridan.  **  No  man  admired  more 
than  he  did  the  abilities  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman — ^the  elegant 
sallies  of  his  thought,  the  gay  effusions  of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns 
and  his  epigrammatic  point ;  and  if  they  were  reserved  for  the  proper 
stage  they  would,  no  doubt,  receive  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
abilities  always  did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the  audience ;  and  it  would  be 
his  fortune  9ui  plausu  gaudere  theatri.  But  this  was  not  the  proper 
scene  for  the  exhibition  of  those  elegancies."  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  rising  to 
explain,  said:  "On  the  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the  right 
honourable  g^entleman  has  thought  proper  to  make  use,  I  need  not  make 
any  comment.  The  propriety,  the  taste,  the  gentlemanly  point  of  it,  must 
have  been  obvious  to  the  House.  But  lot  me  assure  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any  time  he  chooses  to  rci)eat  this 
sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere  good  humour.  Nay,  I  will 
say  more :  flattered  and  encouraged  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
panegyric  on  my  talents,  if  ever  I  again  engage  in  the  compositions  he 
allndes  to,  I  may  be  tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption— to  attempt  an 
improvement  on  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best  characters— the  character  of  the 
Angry  Boy,  in  the  *  Alchymist.* " 

Znvidious.^-Lord  Eldon  left  an  anecdote  book  in  manuscript,  in  which 
he  noted  the  following :  During  the  debates  on  tlie  India  Bill,  at  which 
period  John  Robinson  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Sheridan,  on  one 
evening  when  Fox's  majorities  were  decreasing,  said,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  a  member  is  employed  to  corrupt 
everybody  in  order  to  obtain  votes."  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  outcry 
made  by  almost  everybody  in  the  House.  "  Who  is  it  P  Name  him ! 
Name  him !  "  "  Sir,"  said  Sheridan  to  the  Speaker,  "  I  shall  not  name 
the  person.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  invidious  thing  to  do  so,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  name  him.  But  don't  suppose,  sir,  tliat  I  abstain  because 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  naming  him ;  I  could  do  that,  sir,  as  soon  as  you 
could  say  Jack  Bobinson.** 

A  Demosthenes.^-A  member  of  Lord  North's  administration  made 
a  speech  which  was  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Rigby,  who  pronounced  it 
the  finest  he  had  ever  heard,  a  proof  of  which  was,  he  said,  that  it  was 
the  sx)eech  which  had  most  galled  the  Opposition.  To  this  Sheridan 
replied  that  if  those  speeches  were  the  best  that  gave  most  offence,  Rigby 
himself  was  the  Demosthenes  of  the  House. 

The  BegiVDUi  8peech.-^Tho  charge  touching  the  spoliation  of  the 
Begums  was  brought  forward  by  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  was  so 
imperfectly  reported  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost,  but  which  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  all  the  productions  of  his 
ingenious  mind.  The  impression  which  it  produced  was  such  as  has  never 
been  equalled.  He  sat  down,  not  merely  amidst  cheering,  bat  amidst  the 
loud  clapping  of  hands,  in  which  the  lords  below  the  bar  and  the  strangers 
in  the  galleiy  joined.  The  excitement  of  the  House  was  such  that  no 
other  speaker  could  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned.  The 
ferment  spread  fast  through  the  town.    Within  four-and-twenty  hours, 
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Sheridan  was  offered  a  tliousand  poands  for  the  copyrights  of  the  speech, 
if  he  would  himself  correct  it  for  the  press.  The  impression  made  by 
this  remarkable  display  of  eloquence  on  severe  and  experienced  critics, 
whose  discernment  maybe  supposed  to  have  been  quickened  by  emulation, 
was  deep  and  permanent.  Mr.  Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  the 
speech  deserved  all  its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  of  taste-* 
such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the  literary  or  in  the  parliamentary 
performances  of  Sheridan — ^the  finest  that  had  been  delivered  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  being  asked  by  the  lat« 
Lord  Holland  what  was  the  best  speech  over  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  assigned  the  first  place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  great  oration 
of  Sheridan  on  the  Oude  charge. — Macaulay  on  Warren  Heatings. 
Nevertheless,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  the  effect  of  this  speech  was, 
no  doubt,  owing  partly  to  the  occasion  and  the  attendant  circumstances. 
Although  so  telling  at  the  time  as  an  oration,  it  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
perusal.  Moore,  who  had  the  short-hand  writer's  report  before  him, 
declared  it  to  be  '*  trashy  bombast." 

His  Speeoh  on  the  Zmpeachment. — Mr.  W.  F.  Bae  sums  up 
the  most  interesting  particulars  as  to  Sheridan's  speech  on  this  occasion : 
"  After  the  trial  had  begun,  Sheridan  addressed  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  on  the  same  charge  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  un- 
precedented success  he  had  achieved  on  the  first  occasion  made  the 
second  an  ordeal  of  an  unusually  trying  kind.  To  acquit  himself  as  well 
a  second  time  was  to  fall  short  of  the  expectations  that  had  been  raised. 
So  greatly  was  the  public  curiosity  excited,  that  fifty  guineas  were  offered 
for  a  seat  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  followed  Burke,  whose  opening 
speech — ^wherein,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  the  Commons  of 
England,  and  of  human  nature  itself,  he  solemnly  impeached  Warren 
Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors — ^was  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  impassioned  ever  delivered  by  that  wonderful  master  of  language, 
and  ever  heard  by  an  English  audience.  Yet  Sheridan  successfully  bore 
the  double  test  of  comparison  with  himself  and  with  Burke,  and  for  three 
successive  days  electrified  his  hearers.  Without  a  tithe  of  Burke's  pro- 
fundity, and  with  no  portion  of  his  genius,  he  was  better  able  to  influence 
an  audience  and  excite  their  admiration,  for,  in  addition  to  being  an  im- 
pressive orator,  he  was  also  a  consummate  actor." — ^Lord  Brougham  men- 
tions a  trait  which  had  its  share  in  the  general  effect :  "  His  admirable 
manner  was  aided  by  an  eye  i)eculiarly  piercing.  It  had  the  sing^ularity 
of  never  winking." 

Repelling  Criticism. — ^Law  (afterwards  Lord  EUenborough)  was 
*  called  upon  to  settle  the  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  the 
Hastings  triaL  He  was  (says  Lord  Campbell)  most  afraid  of  Sheridan, 
but  ventured  to  try  to  ridicule  a^ figurative  observation  of  his  that  "the 
treasures  in  the  zenana  of  the  Begum  were  an  offering  laid  by  the  hand 
of  piety  on  the  altar  of  a  saint,"  by  asking  "  how  the  lady  was  to  be 
tsonsidered  a  saint,  and  how  the  camels  when  they  bore  the  treasure  were 
to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  P"    Sheridan :  "  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
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that  I  ever  lieaid  of  special  pleading  on  a  metaphor,  or  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment  against  a  trope;  but  snch  is  the  turn  of  the  learned  gentleman*8 
mind  that  when  he  attempts  to  be  homoroos  no  jest  can  be  found,  and 
when  serions  no  fact  is  yisible." 

An  Vnfbttored  Press. — ^The  few  sentences  (remarks  Brougham) 
with  which  Sheridan  thrilled  the  House  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
in  1810,  were  worth,  perhaps,  more  than  all  his  elaborated  exugrams  and 
fwced  flowers  on  the  Begum  charge,  or  all  his  denunciations  of  Napoleon. 
**  GiTe  them,"  said  he,  **  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords,  give  them  a  venal 
Honse  of  Commons,  give  them  a  tyrannical  Pr|nce,  give  them  a  truckling 
Coort,  and  let  me  have  but  an  unfettered  Press,  I  will  defy  them  to 
encroach  a  hair's  breadth  upon  the  liberties  of  England." 

Untimely  Selief  firom  Taxation. — Pitt  having  proposed  a 
repeal  of  certain  taxes  in  1792,  his  policy  was  thus  censured  by  Sheridan : 
"  A  new  feeling  of  hope  is  to  be  inspired  into  the  people,  a  new  feeling 
of  g^titude  is  to  be  planted  in  their  bosoms — ^they  are  to  be  taught  to 
petition  for  relief  from  taxes.  This  is  a  very  delicate  subject  for  gentle- 
men to  speak  on ;  it  lays  an  embargo  on  the  Honse.  No  man  can  put 
himself  into  the  ungpracious  state  of  opposing  the  repeal  of  afflicting  taxes. 
Who  can  deny  to  the  poor  family  the  boon  of  getting  their  candles  a  half- 
penny cheaper  P  Should  a  severe  sense  of  duty  urge  any  gentleman  to 
look  the  true  situation  of  the  countiy  in  the  face,  and  to  oppose  this  artful 
and  insidious  way  of  attacking  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  I  well  know  how  easily  a  ciy  may  be  raised  against  him,  and 
with  what  facility  he  may  be  made  the  victim  of  a  little  well  managed 
misrepresentation.  I  remember  a  line  or  two  of  some  verses  made  upon 
my  honourable  friend  [Fox]  by  one  of  his  constituents,  which  have  never 
failed  to  produce  a  torrent  of  applause,  not  from  the  elegance  of  the 
poetry  so  much  as  from  the  sturdy  ad  captandum  praise  which  it  gives 
him.  My  friend,  who  with  all  his  merits  has  certainly  no  pretension  to 
this  praise,  wiU  pardon  me  for  repeating  it : 

'  Whenever  a  tax  in  the  House  was  projooted, 
Qreat  Fox  he  rose  np  and  always  objected.' 

Now  this,  which  is  certainly  untrue,  may  be  turned  veiy  neatly  to  the 
detriment  of  those  who  may  think  it  their  duty  to  inquire  before  they 
act— ^o  ascertain  whether  we  really  have  a  surplus  before  we  give  up  our 
income ;  and  at  any  rate  the  grace  ought  to  come  constitutionally  from 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  has  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
which  has  been  so  unmercifully  called  on,  by  the  same  right  honourable 
gentleman,  to  draw  the  strings.  Why  has  he  not  waited  and  given  to  the 
House  the  grace  of  originating  the  measure  P  The  truth  is,  it  has  craftily 
been  considered  as  the  best  answer  to  all  the  imputations  against  him  for 
the  Russian  and  Spanish  armaments ;  so  at  least  other  men,  who  have 
less  candour  and  respect  for  him  than  I  possess,  might  insinuate.  They 
might  draw  strange  conclusions,  from  the  circumstuices ;  and  the  nation 
might  be  brought  to  think  that  blunders  are  more  advantageous  to  them 
than  wisdom— that  when  he  is  convicted  of  error  he  is  distributing  to 
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tliom  relief.  A  session  withoat  a  blunder  would  be  a  session  of  calamity ; 
0^-^i^^  ^^^  <UQ  armament  would  be  desirable.  '  I  have/  he  might  say,  *  involyed 
^  you  in  a  quarrel  with  Spain— here,  there's  a  tax  upon  malt  for  you.    I 

have  made  the  English  name  ridiculous  all  over  the  world  by  bullying 
HiMillfhxhere,  take  back  the  female  servants,  I  have  no  use  for  them.  I 
ha^e  iaroTvid  you  in  a  war  with  Tippoo  Saib— take  your  candles  a  half - 
pekmy  cheaper  in  the  pound.'  Thus  they  are  taught  to  love  misfortune, 
to  be  anamoured  of  misconduct ;  and  if  an  administration  should  succeed 
Urn,  under  which  wisdom  and  prudence  should  produce  their  usual  effects 
'^,ifi  security  and  quiet,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  be  at  the 
head  of  the  most  yiolent  and  clamorous  opposition  that  this  country  ever 
witnessed.  They  would  call  out  importunately  for  a  change:  'Give  us 
back  that  bustling  and  dangerous  administration,  that  went  on  arming 
and  unarming,  taxing  and  untaxing;  who  committed  so  many  blunders 
that  they  were  for  ever  making  atonement;  who  broke  our  heads  that 
they  might  give  us  a  plaster.  We  abhor  this  uniform  system  of  order 
and  quiet.' " 

Kis  Wit  and  its  Elaboration. — How  little  (says  Brougliam) 
Sheridan's  wit  was  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  all  men  were  aware  who 
knew  his  habit« ;  but  a  singular  proof  of  this  was  presented  by  Mr.  Moore, 
when  he  came  to  write  his  **  Life ; "  for  we  there  find  given  to  the  world, 
with  a  frankness  which  must  almost  have  made  their  author  shako  in  his 
grave,  the  secret  note-books  of  this  famous  wit ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  trace  the  jokes  in  embryo,  with  which  he  had  so  ofton  made  the  walls  of 
St.  Stephen's  shake,  in  a  merriment  excited  by  the  happy  appearance  of 
sudden,  unpremeditated  effusion.  Take  an  instance  from  this  author,  giving 
extracts  from  the  commonplace  book  of  the  wit :  **  He  employs  his  fancy  in 
his  narrative,  and  keeps  his  recollections  for  his  wit."  Again,  the  same  idea 
is  exi)anded  into—"  When  he  makes  his  jokes  you  applaud  the  accuracy  of 
his  memory,  and  'tis  only  when  he  states  his  facts  that  you  admire  the 
flights  of  his  imagination."  But  the  thought  was  too  good  to  be  thus 
wasted  on  the  desert  air  of  a  common-place  book.  So  forth  it  came  at 
the  expense  of  Kelly,  who,  having  been  a  composer  of  music,  became 
a  wino-merchant.  **  You  will,"  said  the  ready  wit,  "  import  your  music 
and  compose  your  wine."  Nor  was  this  service  exacted  from  the  old 
idea  thought  sufficient ;  so  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  easy  and 
apparently  off-hand  parenthesis  was  thus  filled  with  it,  at  Mr.  Dundas*s 
cost  and  charge :  "  who  generally  resorts  to  his  memory  for  his  jokes,  and 
to  his  imagination  for  his  facts." 

Resisting  Temptation. — Once  (relates  Lord  Byron)  1  saw  Sheridan 
cry,  after  a  splendid  dinner.  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  him.  The 
occasion  of  his  tears  was  some  observation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sturdiness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  office  and  keeping  to  their  principles. 
Sheridan  turned  round,  **  Sir,  it  is  easy  for  my  Lord  C,  or  Earl  G.,  or 
Marquis  B.,  or  Lord  H.,  with  thousands  upon  thousands  a-year,  some  of 
it  either  presently  derived  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from 
the  pnblio  money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  from 
temptation ;  but  they  do  not  know  from  what  temptation  those  have  kept 
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aloof  wlio  bad  equal  pride,  at  least  equal  tii1ont43,  and  not  nneqnal  paflsions, 
and  nerertlieless  knew  not  in  the  coarse  of  thoir  lives  what  it  was  to  have 
s  shilling  of  their  own.**    And  in  saying  this  he  wept. 

An  AmUgnoiui  CUwiplixiient. — '*  Before  my  departure  from 
England,"  says  Gibhon  in  his  "  Antobiography/'  "  I  was  present  at  the 
angnst  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings'  trial,  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  not 
my  province  to  absolve  or  condemn  the  Governor  of  India,  bat  Mr. 
Sheridan's  eloquence  demanded  my  applaose ;  nor  eoald  I  hear  without 
emotion  the  personal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
British  nation."  The  jMissage  in  the  speech  of  the  orator  that  afforded  so 
much  gfratification  to  the  historian  is  thus  reported  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  June  I4th,  1788 :  "  He  said  that  the  facts  that  made  np  the 
volume  of  narrative  were  unparalleled  in  a^rociousness,  and  that  nothing 
equal  in  criminality  was  to  be  traced  either  in  ancient  or  mo<lem  history, 
in  the  correct  periods  of  Tacitus,  or  the  luminous  page  of  Gibbon."  On 
being  asked  by  some  one,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  how  he  came  to 
compliment  Gibbon  with  the  epithet  '*  luminous,"  Sheridan  answered,  in  a 
half -whisper,  "I  said  'voluminous.'" — Byron,  in  his  "Monody  on  the 
Death  of  Sheridan,"  thus  alludes  to  the  appreciation  in  which  a  meed 
of  praise  from  Sheridan  was  held  :— 

**  In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied. 
The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their  pride." 

EDWARD  GIBBON. 

(1737—1794.) 

A  Mute  Member. — ^The  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  re- 
turned for  Liskeard  in  1774,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  eight  scssious. 
Prudence,  he  says  in  his  "  Autobiography,"  condemned  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  humble  station  of  a  mute.  **  Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride,  and 
even  the  success  of  my  pen  discouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice."  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  writes,  "  1  am  still  a  muto :  it  is  more  tremendous 
than  I  imagined ;  the  great  speakers  fill  mo  with  despair,  the  bad  ones 
with  terror."  Gibbon  bupported  Lord  North's  administration  by  his 
vote,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lonls  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  He  was  employed  by  the  Govcmment,  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  France  in  1778,  to  draw  up  the  official  manifesto  on  that 
occasion. 

A  Contrast.— In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1783,  describing  his  life  at 
Liausanne,  the  ex-M.P.  says  :  **  Acknowledge  that  such  a  life  is  more  con- 
ducive to  happiness  than  five  nights  in  the  week  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  five  mornings  spent  at  the  Custom  House."  But  in  his 
*'  Autobiography  "  he  remarks,  "  I  never  found  my  mind  more  vigorous, 
nor  my  composition  more  happy,  than  in  the  winter  hurry  of  society  and 
Parliament." 

His  Application  for  Diplomatic  Employment. — ^The  follow- 
ing letter  is  given  in  Gibbon's  "Autobiography  and  Correspondence." 
The  communication  is  without  date,  nor  does  the  name  of  the  nobleman 
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to  whom  it  was  addressed  appear:  "My  Lord, — ^I  am  ignorant  (as  I 
ought  to  be)  of  the  present  state  of  oar  negotiations  for  peace;  I  am 
likewise  ignorant  how  far  I  may  appear  qualified  to  co-operate  in  this 
important  and  salutary  work.  If,  from  any  advantages  of  langoage  or 
local  connections,  your  lordship  should  think  my  services  might  be  use- 
fully employed,  particularly  in  any  future  intercourse  with  the  Court  of 
France,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  love  of  ease  and  literary  leisure  shall 
never  stand  in  competition  with  the  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude 
which  I  owe  to  his  Majesty's  Grovemment."  Gibbon  also  applied  to  Lord 
Thurlow,  soliciting  an  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  to  Paris, 
in  1783.  Of  the  result  he  writes :  *'  The  scheme  is  completely  vanished, 
and  I  support  the  disappointment  with  heroic  patience." 


WILLIAM  WINDHAM. 

(1750—1810.) 

Politioal  Training. — In  1783,  Mr.  Windham  was  appointo<l 
principal  secretary  to  Lord  Northington,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Before  leaving  England  he  called  upon  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom 
he  expressed,  says  Boswell,  some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts  whether  he 
could  bring  himself  to  practise  those  arts  which  it  is  supx>osed  a  |)erson  in 
that  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  "Don't  be  afraid,  sir,"  said 
Johnson,  with  a  pleasant  smile;  "you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty 
rascal." 

A  Very  Palpable  Hit. — Sometimes  he  would  convulse  the  Hons? 
by  a  happy,  startling,  and  most  unexpected  allusion;  as  when  on  the 
Walchcren  question,  speaking  of  a  coup-de-rnain  on  Antwerp,,  which  had 
been  its  professed  object,  he  suddenly  said,  "A  coup-de-main  in  the 
Scheldt!  You  might  as  well  talk  of  a  coup-de-main  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery."  Sir  William  Grant  (Master  of  the  Bolls)  ha^-ing  just 
entered  and  taken  his  seat,  probably  suggested  this  excellent  jest;  and 
assuredly  no  man  enjoyed  it  more.  His  habitual  gravity  was  over- 
powered in  an  instant,  and  he  was  seen  absolutely  to  roll  about  on  the 
bench  which  he  had  just  occupied. — Brougham^ a  "  Statesmen." 

Homely  Saxon.—"  When  some  phrase  of  his,"  says  Lord  Brougham, 
"  long  after  it  was  first  used,  seemed  to  invite  attack,  and  a  great  cheer 
followed,  as  if  he  had  unwittingly  fallen  into  the  scrape,  he  stopped  and 
added,  *  Why,  I  said  it  on  purpose ! '  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  *  a  purpose ;  * 
for  no  man  more  delighted  in  the  old  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  pure 
Saxon  idiom  of  our  language,  which  yet  he  could  enrich  and  dignify  with 
the  importations  of  classical  phraseology." 

Instability. — Mr.  Windham  (says  Earl  Russell)  was  unstable  and 
irresolute.  Ho  said  one  day  to  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who  was  sitting  beside 
him,  towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  "Which  way  did  I  say  I  would 
vote  P" 

Convenient  niastration. — Windham's  happiness  in  illustration 
was  thus  alluded  to  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  speaking  on  Parliamentaiy 
Reform  in  1854 :  "  I  know  to  those  who  do  not  like  the  measure  a  fit 
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time  is  always  wanting.  Mr.  Windham,  who  was  a  great  mastor  of 
illiifliration  and  allnaion,  when  a  measure  of  reform  was  introduced  in  a 
time  of  public  qniet  and  peace,  said,  'You  are  like  the  man  in  the 
SpeeUUor,  who  had  every  symptom  of  the  gout  except  the  pain ;  you  are 
going  to  deal  with  a  disease  that  causes  you  no  inconveuicuce.'  Times 
changed,  and  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  commotion,  and  agitation,  and 
excitement,  and  still  Mr.  Windham  opposed  reform,  saying,  '  Surely  you 
will  not  repair  your  house  in  a  hurricane ! '  On  both  occasions  he  was 
ready  with  an  illustration,  and  so  it  is  with  many  of  those  who  now  say 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  introduce  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform.'* 


Sm  PHILIP  FRANCIS. 

(1740—1818.) 

An  Unready  Speaker. — Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  "  Junius  "  letters,  was  unsuccessful  as  a  speaker.  His  own  theory  on 
the  subject  is  given  by  Lady  Francis  in  her  "  Reminiscences :" — '*  Here  I 
may  account  for  his  not  being  a  ready  speaker  in  Parliament,  except  wlicn 
roused  by  indignation  or  feeling,  when  he  electrified  the  House.  He 
accounted  for  it  from  Lord  Bacon's  well-known  axiom,  *  Reading  makes 
a  full  man,  writing  an  exact  man,  sx>cukiug  a  n?ady  man.'  '  I  had  enough 
and  too  much  of  the  former,  and  none  of  the  latter,  in  my  youth.  A 
Tessel  may  be  too  fuU  to  part  easily  with  its  contents,  and  few  orators  are 
very  exact  men ;  besides,  I  had  too  much  8en8i1)ility,  and  felt  the  House 
was  against  me.  The  House  was  Pitt's,  and  Pitt  could  not  de8i)i8e  me, 
but  he  tried  to  make  it  believe  he  did.'"  Lady  Francis  adds  another 
reason  for  his  hesitation  in  speaking — namely,  extreme  anxiety  to  weigh 
every  word  lest  it  should  convict  him  of  being  "  Junius." 

An  Appeal  from  Son  to  Father. — Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  writes 
as  follows  of  Francis :  "  However  inferior  he  was  to  Burke  in  all  the 
flowers  of  diction,  more  than  once  he  electrified  the  House  by  passages  of 
a  pathos  which  arrested  every  hearer.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  his  ability 
in  this  point  occurred  during  the  debates  on  Pitt's  Lidia  Bill.  One  of  the 
regulations  abolished  the  trial  by  juiy  for  delinquents  returning  from 
India,  and  instituted  a  new  tribunal  for  inquiring  into  their  misdemeanors. 
Against  such  an  inroad  on  the  British  constitution  Francis  entered  his 
protest  in  terms  of  equal  elegance  and  force.  '  I  am  not,'  said  he,  *  an  old 
man,  yet  I  remember  the  time  when  such  an  attempt  would  have  roused 
the  whole  country  into  a  flame.  Had  the  experiment  been  made  when  the 
illustrious  statesman,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  enjoyed  a  seat  in  this 
assembly,  he  would  have  sprung  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  would  have 
solicited  some  friendly  hand  to  lay  him  on  the  floor,  and  thence,  with  a 
monarch's  voice,  he  would  have  called  the  whole  kingdom  to  arms  to 
oppose  it.  But  he  is  dead,  and  has  left  nothing  in  the  world  that 
resembles  him.  He  is  dead !  and  the  sense,  the  honour,  the  character, 
and  the  understanding  of  the  nation  are  dead  with  him.'  .  .  The 
repetition  of  the  words, '  He  is  dead,'  was  attended  with  the  finest  effect ; 
end  the  reflections  produced  by  it  involuntiuily  attracted  evexy  eye 
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towards  the  Treasury  bencli,  where  sat  his  son.  I  have  rarely  witnessed  a 
moment  when  the  passions  were  tonched  in  a  more  masterly  manner 
within  the  walls  of  the  House.  The  impression  made  by  it  on  Pitt  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  deepest  kind." 


GEORGE  TIERNEY. 

(1761—1830.) 

The  Foz  and  the  Goose. — ^Mr.  Tiemey  was  one  of  those  Whigs 
who,  partly  through  hostility  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  partly  from  a  sincere 
gfratitude  for  the  peace  abroad,  and  the  mild  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment at  home,  obtained  for  the  country  by  Mr.  Addington,  first  supported 
and  afterwards  formally  joined  that  minister,  upon  his  rupture  with  his 
patron  and  predecessor.  When  alluding  to  the  difficulties  the  Foxites  and 
Pittites  had  of  passing  over  to  join  each  other  in  attacking  the  Addington 
ministry,  Mr.  Tiemey  (forgetting  for  the  moment  how  easily  ho  had 
himself  overcome  a  like  difficulty  in  joining  that  ministry)  alluded  to  the 
puzzle  of  **  the  Fox  and  the  Gk)ose,"  and  did  not  clearly  expound  his  idea. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Dudley  North  said,  "  It  is  himself  he  means— who  left 
the  Fox  to  go  over  to  the  Goose,  and  put  the  bag  of  oats  in  his  pocket." — 
Brougham's  "  Sketches,'* 

A  Saying  abont  Office. — ^Earl  Russell  remarks  that  Mr.  Tiemey 
used  to  say.  as  tbe  fmit  of  his  experience,  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  attain  high  office,  but  that  it  was 
still  more  difficult  to  leave  high  office  with  credit  on  sufficient  grounds. 
His  lordship  endorsed  this  by  adding,  *'  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  more 
difficult  operation  of  the  two." 

The  Duel  between  Pitt  and  Tiemey. — ^Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  manning  of  the  navy,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1798,  and 
urged  that  it  pass  through  all  its  stages  in  one  day.  Tiemey  opposed 
this  "precipitous  course."  In  reply  Pitt  asked  how  the  honourable 
gentleman's  opposition  to  the  measure  was  to  be  accounted  for,  but  from 
a  desire  to  obstruct  the  defence  of  the  country.  Refusing  to  retract  or 
explain,  Pitt  received  a  challenge  the  next  day  from  Tiemey.  Lord 
Sidmouth  gives  the  following  account  of  the  preliminaries :  **  I  was 
(lining  with  Lord  Grosvenor  when  a  note  was  brought  me  from  Mr.  Pitt 
stating  that  he  had  received  a  hostile  message  from  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  wished 
me  to  go  to  him,  which  I  did  as  soon  as  the  party  at  Lord  Grosvenor's  broke 
up.  Mr.  Pitt  had  just  made  his  will  when  I  arrived.  He  had  sent,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Mr.  Steele  to  be  his  second ;  but,  finding  he  was  absent, 
he  sent  next  to  Mr.  Ryder.  On  the  following  day  I  went  with  Pitt  and 
Ryder  down  the  Birdcage  Walk,  up  the  steps  into  Queen  Street,  where 
their  chaise  waited  to  take  them  to  Wimbledon  Common."  On  Sunday, 
the  27th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (says  Earl  Stanhope),  the  two 
parties  met  on  Putney  Heath.  Mr.  Pitt  was  attended  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Ryder,  afterwards  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Mr.  Tiemey  by  Mr.  George 
Walpole.  The  seconds  had  some  conversation,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  further  proceedings,  but  they  did  not  prevail.    The  principals 
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took  tlieir  graimd  at  the  diBtance  of  twelve  paces,  and  fired  at  the  same 
moment,  each  without  effect.  A  second  case  of  pistols  was  prodaced, 
and  fired  in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  last  occasion  firing  his 
pistol  in  the  air.    The  seconds  interfered,  and  thus  ended  the  affair. 

Hifl  Style  in  Debate. — Lord  Lytton,  in  '^  St.  Stephen's/'  givee  the 
following  graphic  sketch  of  Tiemey'jB  manner  :— 

**  There  is  an  eloquence  which  aims  at  talk— 

A  muse,  though  winged,  that  prefers  to  walk ; 

Its  easy  graces  so  content  the  eye, 

Ton*d  fear  to  lose  it  if  it  sought  to  fly ; 

Light  and  yet  vigoroas,  foarleas  yet  well  bred. 

As  onoe  it  moved  in  Tiemey's  airy  tread. 

Carelessly,  as  a  wit  about  the  town 

Chats  at  your  table  some  huge  proser  down. 

He  lounged  into  debate,  just  touch'd  a  foe, — 

'  Laughter  and  cheers' — A  touch,  sir  ?  what  a  blow  I 

Declaiming  never,  with  a  placid  smile 

He  bids  you  wonder  why  you  are  so  vile  ; 

One  hand  politely  pointing  out  your  crimen 

The  other — in  his  pocket  all  the  time." 

WILLIAM  WnJBERFORCE. 

(1759—1833.) 

Slawe  Trade  Motions.—"  In  1787,"  said  Wilberforce,  « I  was 
staying  with  Pitt  at  Holwood— one  has  often  a  local  recollection  of  par- 
ticular incidents— and  I  distinctly  remember  the  very  knoll  npon  which  I  was 
sitting,  near  Pitt  and  Grenville,  when  the  former  said  to  me,  *  Wilberforce, 
why  don't  yon  give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  P 
Yon  have  already  taken  great  pains  to  collect  evidence,  and  are  therefore 
foUy  entitled  to  the  credit  which  doing  so  will  insnre  yon.  Do  not  loso 
time,  or  the  ground  may  be  occupied  by  another.'  I  did  so,  and  upon  that 
occasion  Fox  said  he  had  himself  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  Parliament ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  add  that,  it  having 
got  into  so  much  better  hands,  he  should  not  interfere.  In  1789  I  opened 
the  question  to  the  House.  Burke,  I  remember,  complimented  me  on  my 
speech,  and  thanked  me  for  the  information  ho  had  received  from  it."  As 
an  instance  of  the  ridiculous  stories  told  in  consequence  to  the  speaker's 
disadvantage,  Glarkson  was  travelling  in  a  stage-coach,  when,  the  conver- 
sation turning  on  the  abolition  question,  one  of  tho  passengers  gravely 
said,  *'  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  doubtless  a  great  philanthropist  in  public,  but  I 
happen  to  know  a  little  of  his  private  history,  and  can  assure  you  that  he 
is  a  cruel  husband,  and  even  beats  his  wife."  At  this  time  Mr.  Wilber- 
force was  a  bachelor. — Harford's  "  Recollections** 

Kis  Parliamentary  Dinners. — Mr.  Wilberforce  (says  Harford) 
resided  in  Palace  Yard  for  some  time  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Heniy  Thorn- 
ton, as  bachelors,  where  they  kept  an  almost  open  house  for  members  of 
Parliament.  About  three  o'clock  daily  their  friends  began  to  drop  in  on 
their  way  to  the  House,  and  partook  of  a  light  dinner,  the  number  of  them 
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amoanting  to  soYcnteon  or  iwonty.  Lord  Eldon  was  not  nnfreqaentlj  one 
of  the  party.  "It  delighted  ns,"  aaid  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "to  see  our 
friends  in  tliis  way,  especially  as  it  gave  ns  the  opportunity  of  talking 
upon  any  important  points  of  public  business,  without  any  groat  sacrifice 
of  time.  Those  who  came  in  late  put  up  with  a  mutton  chop  or  beefsteak. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  called  in  one  day  as  we  were  thus  employed,  but 
declined  taking  anything.  Seeing,  however,  so  many  around  him  busy 
with  the  knife  and  fork,  he  said,  *  I  cannot  resist  any  longer,'  and  down 
he  sat  to  a  mutton  chop.  •  Ah !  duke,'  said  I,  *  if  your  French  cook  could 
see  you  now,  he  would  be  quite  affronted.'  " 

Power  and  Forbearance. — ^The  singular  kindness,  the  extreme 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  wholly  free  from  gall,  from  vanity,  or  other 
selfish  feeling,  kept  him  from  indulging  in  any  of  the  vituperative 
branches  of  rhetoric ;  but  a  memorable  instance  showed  that  it  was  any- 
thing rather  than  the  want  of  power  which  held  him  off  from  the  use  of 
the  weapons  so  often  in  almost  all  other  men's  hands.  When  a  well-known 
and  popular  member  thought  fit  to  designate  him  repeatedly,  and  veiy 
irregularly,  as  the  "  honourable  and  religious  gentleman,"  not  because  ho 
was  ashamed  of  the  Cross  he  gloried  in,  but  because  he  felt  indignant  at 
any  one  in  the  British  Senate  deeming  piety  a  matter  of  imputation,  he 
poured  out  a  strain  of  sarcasm  which  none  who  heard  it  can  ever  forget. 
A  common  friend  of  the  parties  having  remarked  to  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly, 
beside  whom  he  sat,  that  this  greatly  outmatched  Pitt  himself,  the  master 
of  sarcasm,  the  reply  of  that  great  man  and  just  observer  was  worthy  to 
be  remarked :  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  most  striking  thing  I  almost  ever 
heard ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  more  singular  proof  of  Wilberforce *s  viriue 
than  of  his  genius,  for  who  but  he  ever  was  possessed  of  such  a  formidable 
weapon,  and  never  used  it?" — Brougham^ a  "  Statesmen/* 

A  Simile. — "  Few  passages  can  be  cited,"  says  Brougham,  "  in  the 
oratory  of  modem  times  of  a  more  electrical  effect  than  Wilberforce's 
singularly  felicitous  and  striking  allusion  to  Mr.  Pittas  resisting  the  torrent 
of  Jacobin  principles :  '  He  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the 
plague  was  stayed.' " 

Repenting  of  his  Vote.— Lord  Sidmouth  told  ns  that  one  morning 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  after  an  important  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  subject  of  which  he  had  forgotten),  some  one  said,  "  I  wonder  how 
Wilberforce  voted  last  night."  On  which  Lord  Liverpool  observed,  "  I  do 
not  know  how  he  voted ;  but  this  I  am  pretty  sure  of,  that  in  whatever 
way  he  voted,  he  repents  of  his  vote  this  morning."  Lord  Sidmouth 
added,  "  It  was  odd  enough  that  I  had  no  sooner  returned  to  my  office  than 
Wilberforce  was  announced,  who  said,  *  Lord  Sidmouth,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  vote  I  gave  last  night,  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  myself 
altogether  satisfied  with  it ! '  To  which  I  replied,  'My  dear  Wilberforce, 
I  shall  never  be  surprised  at  any  vote  you  may  give.*  Pursuing  the  con- 
versation, I  soon  convinced  him  tliat  he  had  really  voted  wrong,  when  he 
said,  *  Dear  me,  I  wish  I  had  seen  you  last  night  before  the  debate.' "— • 
Life  of  Lord  Sid»iouih» 


•  I 
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SIR  SAMUEL  EOMILLY. 

(1757—1818.) 
Advanced  Liberal.— Bomillj,  who  was  identified  with  all  tlie 
liberal  measures,  and  the  political  activity  in  a  liberal  direction,  of  tho 
early  part  of  the  mneteenth  century,  entered  Parliament  in  1806,  when 
close  upon  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in 
the  administration  of  which  Fox  was  a  leading  member.  Having  sat  for 
one  pocket  borough  after  another,  in  1818  ho  was  elected  for  West- 
minster; but  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the  same  year  had  such  an  effect 
ux>on  his  mind  that  he  destroyed  himself.  He  was  to  the  last  one  of  the 
foremost  spirits  of  the  philanthropical  party. 

Barbarians. — ^Earl  Russell  writes,  in  his  '*  Becolloctions :"  Sir 
Samuel  Bomilly  tried  to  amend  our  criminal  law;  Lord  Castlereagh 
successfnlly  obstructed  his  progress.  Tlie  same  great  and  lil)eral  man 
proposed  to  make  freehold  property  subject  to  tho  jmyment  of  simple 
contract  debts;  the  law  officers  of  tho  Crown  would  not  hear  of  so 
dangerous  an  innovation.  One  of  tho  Crown  lawyers  said  tliat  it  w{is  a 
mistake  to  say  the  law  dated  from  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIII. ;  that  its 
origin  was  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  **  What  care  I,"  retorted 
Romilly,  "whether  this  law  was  mode  by  one  sot  of  barbarians  or 
another  ?'* 

The  Reform  of  the  Criminal  Code. — Tlic  name  of  reform  in 
the  criminal  law  had  not  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  when,  in  1808,  Bromilly  carried  his  bill  for  the  a1)olition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  privately  stealing  from  the  x>erBon  to  the 
value  of  five  shillings;  in  other  words,  for  picking  pockets.  Romilly 
approached  the  subject  of  tliis  reform  with  a  caution  which  now  looks 
almost  like  weakness.  His  object  was  ori^nally  to  raise  the  value 
according  to  which  a  theft  was  rendered  capital.  In  January,  1808,  he 
gave  up  the  intention  of  bringing  forward  even  this  limited  measure — ho 
was  sure  the  judges  would  not  approve  of  it.  To  another  distinguished 
lawyer  belongs  the  credit  of  ha\'ing  urged  Romilly  to  a  bolder  policy. 
His  friend  Scarlett,  he  says,  **  had  advised  me  not  to  content  myself  with 
merely  raising  the  amount  of  tho  value  of  property,  the  stealing  of  which 
is  to  subject  the  offender  to  capital  punishment,  but  to  attempt  at  once  to 
rei)eal  all  the  statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied 
by  any  act  of  violence,  or  other  circumstanco  of  aggravation.  This  sugges- 
tion was  very  agreeable  to  me.  But,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  1  had  no 
chance  of  being  able  to  carry  through  the  House  a  bill  which* was  to 
expunge  at  once  all  these  laws  from  the  statute-book,  I  determined  to 
attempt  the  repeal  of  them  one  by  one,  and  to  begin  with  the  most  odious 
of  them,  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  makes  it  a  capital  offence  to 
steal  privately  from  the  person  of  another."  Upon  this  prudential 
principle  Romilly  carried  his  first  reform  in  1808. — Martineau's  History 
of  the  Peace, 

Xodem  Philosophy  v.  "  Experience." — ^The  constant  argument 
employed  against  the  alterations  proposed  by  Romilly  in  the  criminal 
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laws  was  this— that  of  late  years  the  offences  which  they  undertook 
to  repress  were  greatly  increased.  Justly  did  Romilly  say,  "  A  better 
reason  than  this  for  altering  the  law  could  hardly  be  given."  On  the 
24th  of  May,  1811,  when  three  of  Romilly's  bills  were  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellenborough  declared,  "  They  went  to  alter  those 
laws  which  a  century  had  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to 
be  overturned  by  speculation  and  modem  philosophy."  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  on  the  same  occasion,  stated  that  he  had  himself  early  in  life 
felt  a  disposition  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  our  criminal  code 
was  framed,  **  before  observation  and  experience  had  matured  his  judg- 
ment. Since,  however,  he  had  learned  to  listen  to  these  great  teachers  in 
this  important  science,  his  ideas  had  greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which  our  criminal  code  was 
regulated."  Although  Eldon  frequently  gave  effectual  opposition  to 
Romilly's  measures,  the  old  Lord  Chancellor,  we  are  told,  was  unusually 
affected  by  his  death.  As  he  took  his  seat  in  court  the  following  morning, 
"  he  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  vacant  place  which  Romilly  was 
accustomed  to  occupy,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  'I  cannot  stay 
hero,'  he  exclaimed,  and,  rising  in  great  agitation,  broke  up  his  court." 

SIE  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

(1765—1882.) 

A  Philosopher's   Peculiarities.— Unparliamentary  Style. 

—Mackintosh  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813  with  a  high 
reputation  from  his  forensic  oratory,  but  he  failed  to  sustain  it  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  contemporary  in  Colbu/m*8  New  Monthly  for  1832  (edited  by 
Bulwcr  Lytton) gives  a  picture  of  the  philosophic  orator,  then  just  deceased: 
"  We  ourselves  heard  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  great,  almost  wonderful, 
speech  upon  Reform.  We  shall  never  forget  the  extensive  range  of 
ideas,  the  energetic  gprasp  of  thought,  the  sublime  and  soaring  strain  of 
legislative  philosophy  with  which  he  charmed  and  transported  us ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  the  House  in  general.  His  Scotch  accent,  his  unceasing 
and  laboured  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture ;  the  refined  and  speculative 
elevation  of  his  views,  and  the  vast  heaps  of  hoarded  knowledge  he  some- 
what prolixly  produced,  displeased  the  taste  and  wearied  the  attention  of 
men  who  were  far  more  anxious  to  be  amused  and  excited  than  instructed 
or  convinced.  We  see  him  now,  his  bald  and  singularly  formed  head 
working  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  collect  and  then  shake  out  his  ideas ;  his  arm 
violently  vibrating,  and  his  body  thrown  forward  by  sudden  quirks  and 
starts,  which,  ungraceful  as  they  were,  seemed  rather  premeditated  than 
inspired."  Mackintosh's  eloquence,  remarks  the  same  writer,  like  that 
of  Burke  and  Brougham,  appeared  "  addressed  to  another  audience  than 
that  to  which  it  was  actually  delivered.  Intended  for  the  House  of 
Commons  only,  the  style  would  have  been  absurdly  faulty;  intended  for 
the  public,  it  was  august  and  correct."  Macaulay  thus  alludes  to  Maokin* 
tosh's  deficiency  in  Parliament:  "His  talents  were  not  those  which 
enable  a  speaker  to  produce  with  rapidity  a  series  of  striking  but  tranai* 
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iarj  impresfikiiDB— ^  excite  the  minds  of  five  hundred  gentlemen  at  mid- 
night, without  saying  anything  that  any  one  of  them  will  he  able  to  re- 
member in  the  morning." 

An  Attaok  on  FMrfudioa. — ^The  following  characteristic  passage 
k  from  a  celebrated  speech  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  the  reform  of 
the  old  Criminal  Laws :  "  If  a  foreig^ner  were  to  form  his  estimate  of  the 
people  of  England  from  a  consideration  of  tlicir  penal  code,  ho  would  un- 
doabtedly  conclude  that  they  were  a  nation  of  barbarians.    This  expres- 
sion, though  strong,  would  be  unquestionably  true;  for  what  other  opinion 
could  a  humane  foreigner  form  of  us  when  he  found  that  in  our  criminal 
law  there  were  two  hundred  criminal  offences  against  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  denounced,  upon  twenty  of  wliich  only  that  punish- 
ment was  ever  inflicted — that  we  were  savage  in  our  threats,  and  yet  were 
feeble  in  our  execution  of  punishments— that  we  cherished  a  system  which 
in  theory  was  odious,  but  wliich  was  impotent  in  practice  from  its  very 
severity — that  in  cases  of  high  treason  we  involved  innocent  children  in 
all  the  consequences  of  their  father's  guilt — that  in  cases  of  corruption  of 
blood  we  were  even  still  more  cruel,  punishing  the  offspring  when  we 
could  not  reach  the  parent — and  that  on  some  occasions  we  even  proceeded 
to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  bodies  of  the  inanimate  dead  P    If  the  same 
person  were  told  that  we  were  the  same  nation  which  had  been  the  flrst 
to  give  full  publicity  to  every  part  of  our  judicial  system — that  we  were 
the  same  nation  which  had  established  the  trial  by  jury,  which,  blamable 
as  it  might  be  in  theory,  was  so  invaluable  in  practice— that  we  were  the 
same  nation  which  had  found  out  the  greatest  security  which  had  ever 
been  devised  for  individual  liberty,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  settled 
by  the  Act  of  Charles  11.— that  we  were  the  same  nation  which  had  dis- 
covered the  full  blessings  of  a  representative  government,  and  which  had 
endeavoured  to  difhise  them  throughout  every  part  of  our  free  empire, 
he  would  wonder  at  the  strange  anomalies  of  human  nature  which  could 
nnite  things  that  were  in  themselves  so  totally  incomjmtible.    If  the  same 
foreigner  were,  in  addition  to  this,  told  that  the  abuses  which  stinick  so 
forcibly  on  his  attention  were  the  abuses  of  the  olden  time,  which  were 
rather  overlooked  than  tolerated,  he  might  perhaps  relent  in  his  judgment, 
and  confer  upon  ns  a  milder  denomination  than  that  of  barbarians ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  were  told  that  influence  and  authority,  learning  and 
ingenuity,  had  combined  to  resist  all  reformation  of  these  abuses  as 
dangerous  innovations — if  he  were  informed  that  individuals  who,  from 
their  rank  and  talents,  enjoyed  not  an  artificial  but  a  real  superiority, 
rose  to  vindicate  the  worst  of  these  abuses,  even  the  outrages  on  the 
dead,  and  to  contend  for  them  as  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  and  land- 
marks of  legislation,  he  would  revert  to  his  first  sentiments  regarding  us^ 
though  he  might  perhaps  condemn  the  barbarism  of  the  present  instead 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  past  generation." 

Things  taken  for  Granted. — "  How  is  it,"  Mackintosh  was  once 
asked,  "  I  never  hear  a  word  about  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  glory 
of  the  British  Constitution,  in  your  debates  p  "  "  Because  we  take  all 
that  for  granted,"  was  his  reply. 
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A  Precaution. — ^I  remember  (writes  Eail  Russell)  tliat  in  1819, 
after  the  Manchester  meeting  known  by  the  name  of  Peterloo,  1  was 
staying  in  the  honse  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  country.  We  read 
eveiy  day  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  meetings;  it  was  generally 
stated  that  the  meeting  at  Manchester,  although  legal,  had  been  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  military  force.  Sir  James  said  to  me,  "  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  look  at  my  law-books,  and  see  whether  this  assumption  that  the 
meeting  at  Manchester  was  legal  is  founded  in  law."  We  soon  found 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Manchester  meeting  was  an  illegal  meeting. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  1  agreed  that  in  the  approaching  session  of 
Parliament  we  would  not  afi&rm  the  legality  of  the  Manchester  meeting. 


FRANCIS  HORNER, 

(1778—1817.) 

Kis  First  Canvass.— On  the  19th  of  October,  1806,  Francis 
Homer  received  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  from  Lord  Kinmdrd, 
which  he  accepted,  untrammelled  by  any  conditions.  St.  Ives  was  the 
borough  destined  for  him,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  that 
place  ho  gives  some  account  of  the  election  proceedings.  "  I  am  glad 
enough,"  he  says,  "  none  of  you  were  here  to  quiz  me  as  I  went  through 
my  duty;  entering  eveiy  cellar  in  the  place,  and  behaving  as  sweet  as 
possible  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  I  did  sometimes  feel  ashamed 
of  myself,  I  own,  and  there  were  some  hovels  that  went  against  my 
stomach,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  number  of  pretty  women,  three  or 
four  of  them  quite  beautiful,  whom  I  found  in  these  hovels." 

Treaties  of  Peace.— >Mr.  Homer  took  part  in  the  debate  which 
arose  on  the  treaties  of  peace  entered  into  consequent  on  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon.  A  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  20th,  1816,  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time.  Referring  to 
the  guarantees  to  be  exacted  from  France,  he  said :  "  The  real  security 
which  was  required  from  France,  after  the  destruction  of  that  military 
monarchy  which  oppressed  the  greatest  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
combined  the  integrity  of  that  kingdom  with  the  establishment  of  a 
government  agreeably  to  the  wishes  and  deserving  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  The  question  of  territorial  cession  had  been  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  he  would  merely  state  that,  in  his  opinion,  any  attempt 
to  dismember  France,  instead  of  being  likely  to  afford  any  security  for 
the  continuance  of  peace,  would  be  the  certain  source  of  inquietude 
and  danger.  .  .  There  was  no  chance  of  the  stability  of  peaee  if 
guarantees  were  sought  for  in  measures  that  must  be  galling  and  irritating 
to  the  French  people ;  there  was  no  chance  of  continued  tranquillity  but 
in  conciliatory  arrangements ;  there  was  no  chance  of  reconciling  them  to 
Europe  but  by  allowing  them  to  establish  the  government  they  liked.  Wo 
could  never  rationally  entertain  confidence  in  the  pacific  dispositions  of 
people  upon  whom  we  forced  a  government  of  conquest,  which  we  main- 
tained by  arms." 
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All  fileiliMlt  of  Stability. — Beforring  to  the  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  new  writ  for  St.  Mawes  in  the  room  of  Francis  Homer, 
Mmreh  Gth,  1817,  and  to  the  encomiums  on  the  character  of  the  deceased 
member  embodied  in  the  motion,  Sir  James  Iklacldntosh,  writing  in  his 
Jonmal,  says :  "A  Howard  introduced,  and  an  English  House  of  Commons 
adopted*  the  proposition  of  thus  honouring  the  mcmoiy  of  a  man  of 
thirty-eight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  never  fillod  an  office,  or  had 
the  power  of  obliging  a  living  creature,  and  whose  grand  title  to  this 
distinction  was  the  belief  of  his  virtue.  How  honourable  to  the  age  and 
to  the  House !  A  country  where  such  sentiments  prevail  is  not  ripe  for 
destruction.'' 

HENEY  ADDINGTON,  LORD  SIDMOUTH. 

(1755—1844.) 

Bespeotable  Kediocrity. — ^Henry  Adding^on  ( Yiscount  Sidmouth) 
was  nicknamed  "the  Doctor,"  his  father  having  been  physician  to  the 
elder  Pitt.  Earl  Russell  says  of  him,  "He  was  a  man  of  average 
understanding,  equal  to  the  requirements  of  quiet  times,  of  respectable 
prejudices,  and  undoubted  courage ;  but  as  minister  for  a  great  emergency 
he  excited  only  ridicule  and  contempt.  Little  could  ho  withstand  the 
daily  epigrams  of  Canning,  and  the  scarcely  more  endurable  compassion 

of  Sheridan  r— 

'  As  LoDdon  is  to  Paddington, 
So  is  Pitt  to  Addington.' 

'  When  his  speeches  lag  most  vilely, 
Cheer  him,  cheer  him,  Brother  Hiley  ; 
When  his  speeches  vilely  lag, 
Cheer  him,  cheer  him,  Brother  Bragge.' 

'  The  Pells*  for  his  son,  the  pills  for  himself.' 

These  and  a  thousand  other  arrows  which  wit  squandered  upon  Addington 
utterly  ruined  him  in  public  opinion." 

Spoiling  Natnre. — On  the  8th  of  June,  1789,  Addington,  who  had 
just  completed  his  thirty-second  year,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  a  congratulatory 
note,  writes  on  that  occasion :  "  I  was  in  some  little  pain  at  first  how  you 
could  restrain  the  natural  modesty  of  your  disx>osition  on  so  sudden  an 
elevation  to  one  of  the  most  awful  posts  I  know ;  but  Sir  John  Dayley 
and  other  gentlemen  gave  such  an  account  of  your  setting  out,  that  all 
apprehensions  for  you  are  now  over;  and  I  have  only  to  regret,  as  a 
picturesque  man,  that  such  an  enlightened  countenance  as  Grod  Almighty 
has  given  you  should  be  shrouded  in  a  bush  of  horsehair." 

A  Cabinet   of  Kediocrities.  —  The  following  stoiy  was  told 

by  John  Hookham  Frere  :  "I  remember  old  Lord  W ,  the  father  of 

the  present  lord,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  thorough-going  old  country  Tory, 
coming  to  call  on  my  father  to  tell  him  that  Pitt  was  out  of  office, 

•  The  sinecure  of  Clerk  of  the  Pells. 
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and  that  Addington  had  formed  a  ministry.  He  went  through  all  the 
members  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and,  rabbing  his  hands  at  the  end,  with 
an  evident  sense  of  relief,  said, '  Well,  thank  God,  we  have  at  last  got 
a  ministry  without  one  of  those  confounded  men  of  genius  in  it !'" 

A  Necessary  Evil. — ^Lord  Balling  remarks  in  his  "Life  of 
Palmerston"  that  the  necessity  of  pleasing  Qoorge  JU.  introduced 
Addington  into  so  many  administrations,  as  to  justify  Mr.  Canning's 
criticism  that  ho  was  like  the  small-pox,  that  everyone  was  obliged  to 
have  once  in  their  lives. 

A  Sheep  in  WolTs  Clothing.— A  few  days  before  the  declaration 
of  war  with  France,  in  1803,  a  warlike  message  from  the  Crown  was  sent 
to  Parliament.  Addington,  then  being  minister,  appeared  in  the  full 
dress  of  the  Windsor  uniform,  and  strutted  up  the  house  in  the  midst  of 
ft  burst  of  laughter,  just  as  the  Speaker  was  reading  a  medicine  bill.  "  It 
must  have  been  on  this  occasion,"  says  Earl  Russell,  "that  Sheridan 
redoubled  the  laughter  of  the  House  by  saying,  'The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  has  appeared  this  evening  in  the  character  of  a  sheep  in  wolTs 
clothing,'  &c.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  tragical  than  the  occasion, 
nothing  more  comical  than  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy." 

A  Soyal  Appeal. — Mr.  Addington  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  at 
the  interview  with  which  he  was  honoured  on  the  IQth  of  May,  1804,  the 
King  again  pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  peeragfe  and  pension, 
in  terms  which  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  so  devoted  a  subject  to 
resist :  "  You  are  a  proud  man,  Mr.  Addington,  but  I  am  a  proud  man 
too ;  and  why  should  I  sleep  uneasy  on  my  pillow  because  you  will  not 
comply  with  my  request  P  Why  should  I  feel  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  suffered  you  to  ruin  your  family,  and  that  through  your  attachment 
to  me  ?  " 

Taking  Things  Coolly. -^  At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline  (1820)  the  general  transports  raised  the  popular  exasperation 
against  Lords  Castlercagh  and  Sidmouth,  the  supposed  authors  of  the 
proceedings,  to  the  highest  point ;  they  never  appeared  in  the  streets 
without  being  hooted  and  reviled  by  the  mob,  and  both  daily  received 
anonymous  letters  threatening  them  with  instant  death  if  the  bill  against 
her  Majesty  were  not  abandoned.  Tlicse  intrepid  men,  however,  disre- 
garded those  threats,  and  walked  about  the  streets  as  usual,  without  any 
attendants;  and  the  people,  admiring  this  spirit,  abstained  from  actual 
violence.  One  day  at  this  time  they  were  walking  together  in  Parliament- 
street,  when,  being  recognised,  a  large  mob  got  up  round  them,  and  they 
were  violently  hooted.  **  Here  we  go,"  said  Lord  Sidmouth,  "  the  two 
most  popular  men  in  England."  "Yes,"  replied  Lord  Castlercagh, 
"  through  a  grateful  and  admiring  multitude." — Alison's  "  Life  of  Castle^ 
reaghy 

LORD  CASTLEREAGH. 

(1769—1822.) 

Common-place  Oratory. — ^No  man  (remarks  Lord  Brougham)  ever 
attained  the  station  of  a  regular  debater  in  our  Parliament  with  such  an 
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odira  wut  of  all  oIismcKl  Mcompliahiiient,  and  indeed  of  all  litenrj  pn>< 
ntdon  whAtaoever.  While  he  never  showed  the  lewt  symptom  of  anj  infor< 
motioii  extendmg  beyond  the  more  recent  Tolumea  of  the  "  Farliamentary 
J>eb>tea,"  or  poa^bly  the  files  of  the  ncwajiapcre  only,  his  dietion  set  all 
imitation,  perhaps  all  description,  at  defiance.  It  wee  with  Boma  an 
•amsemeut  to  begnile  the  tedious  honre  of  their  onaroidahle  attendance 
npon  the  poor,  tawdry,  ravelled  thread  of  his  sorry  disconrse,  to  oollect  a 
kind  of  ana  from  the  fragmontB  of  mixed,  iDcongruons,  and  diajoioted 
images  that  frequently  appeared  in  it.  "The  features  of  the  claase;" 
"the  ignorant  impatience  of  the  relaiation  of  taxation; "  "sets  of  cir- 
cnmstances  coming  np  and  circnmetanccs  going  down;"  "  men  turning 
their  barks  upon  themselves ;  "  "  the  honourablo  and  learned  gentleman's 
wedge  getting  into  the  loyal  feelings  of  the  manofacturiug  claaaesj" 
"  the  constitutional  principle  wound  up  in  the  howels  of  tha  monarchical 
principle ; "  "  the  Herculean  labour  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member, 
who  will  find  himself  qnite  disappointed  when  he  has  at  last  brought  forth 
his  Hercules  "  (hy  a  slight  confounding  of  his  mother's  labour,  which 
prodncod  that  hero,  with  his  own  exploits  which  gained  him  immortality) 
— these  are  hut  a  few,  and  not  the  richest  samples,  by  anj  means,  of  a 
rhetoric  which  often  bafSed  alike  the  gravity  of  the  Treasury  bench  and 
the  art  of  the  reporter,  and  left  the  wondering  audience  at  a  losa  to  con- 
jecture how  anyone  could  ever  exist,  endowed  with  hnmblor  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  orator. — Bi$lorieal  8kelehe»  of  Statetmtit. 

Co&mffaons  Laadarsbip.  —  When  the  Tory  party,  "having  a 
devil,"  preferred  Lord  Caetlcroagh  to  Mr.  Canning  for  their  leader,  all 
men  naturally  expected  that  ho  would  entirely  fail  to  command  oven  the 
att«ndsnce  of  the  House  while  ho  addressed  it,  and  that  the  benches, 
empty  during  his  time,  would  only  be  replenished  when  his  highly-gifted 
competitor  rose.  Thoy  wero  greatly  deceived ;  thoy  under-rated  the  effect 
of  place  and  power;  they  forgot  that  the  representative  of  a  Government 
speaks  "  aa  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes ; "  bnt  they  also 
forgot  that  Lord  Castlercagh  had  some  qualities  well  fitted  to  conciliate 
favour,  and  even  to  provoke  admiration,  in  the  absence  of  everything  like 
eloquence,  and  without  ever  having  vnritten  a  line  in  the  Anti-Jaeobin, 
He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  man :  the  very  conrage  with  which  he  exposed 
himself  unabashed  to  the  moat  critical  andienco  in  the  world,  while  incap* 
able  of  nttering  two  sentences  of  anything  bnt  the  meanest  matter,  in  the 
most  wrctclied  language  ;  the  gallantry  with  tvbich  be  faced  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  a  question ;  the  unflinching  perseverance  with  which  he 
went  through  a  whole  subject,  leaving  nnfoncbed  not  one  of  its  points, 
whether  he  coidd  grapple  with  it  or  no,  and  not  one  of  the  adverse  ai^< 
menta,  however  forcibly  and  felicitously  they  bad  boon  urged — neither 
daunted  by  recollecting  the  impression  just  made  by  his  antagonist's  dis- 
play, nor  damped  by  couBcionsuoBS  of  the  very  rags  in  wliieh  he  now 
preeent«d  himself — all  this  made  him,  upon  the  whole,  rather  a  favourite 
witb  the  audience  whose  patience  he  was  taxing  mercilessly,  and  whose 
gntvityhe  ever  and  anon  put  to  a  very  severe  trial.  Nor  can  anyone  have 
forgotten  the  hdsd  of  pride  that  mantled  on  the  fronts  of  the  Tqt^ 
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phalanx,  when,  after  being  overwhelmed  with  the  powerful  fire  of  the 
Whig  Opposition,  or  galled  by  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  **  Mountain/' 
or  harassed  by  the  brilliant  thongh  often  tinsel  displays  of  Mr.  Ganning, 
their  chosen  leader  stood  forth,  and,  presenting  the  graces  of  his  eminently 
patrician  figure,  flung  open  his  coat,  displayed  an  azure  ribbon  traversing 
a  snow-white  chest,  and  declared  *'  his  high  satisfaction  that  he  could  now 
meet  the  charges  against  him  face  to  face,  and  repel  with  indignation  all 
that  his  adversaries  were  bold  and  rash  enough  to  advance." — Ibid, 

Idght  out  of  DarknesB. — On  one  occasion  (relates  Earl  Russell) 
Castlereagh  had  gone  on  for  an  hour  speaking  upon  what  subject  no  man 
eould  guess,  when  he  exclaimed  of  a  sudden,  "  So  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  law  of  nations."  At  another  time,  when  he  had  spoken  for  an  hour 
tediously  and  confusedly,  he  declared,  "I  have  now  proved  that  the 
Tower  of  London  is  a  common  law  principle."—"  Before  he  spoke,"  said 
Lord  GrauTille,  ''he  would  collect  what  he  could  on  the  subject,  but 
never  spoke  above  the  level  of  a  newspaper.  Had  three  things  in  his 
favour :  tact,  g^ood  humour,  and  courage." — ^Thomas  Moore's  answer  to 
the  question,  "Why  ia  a  pump  like  Viscount  Castlereagh P "  will  be 
remembered— 

*'  Became  it  is  a  slender  thing  of  wood, 
That  np  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  ooolly  spout  and  spont  and  spent  away, 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood." 

But  some  could  see  much  more  in  Castlereagh  than  his  opponents  would 
allow.    Thus  Lytton,  in  "  St.  Stephen's  "— 

"They  much,  in  truth,  misjndge  him  who  explain 
His  graceless  language  by  a  witless  brain. 
So  firm  his  purpose,  so  resolved  his  will, 
It  almost  seem'd  a  craft  to  speak  so  ill — 
As  if,  like  Cromwell,  flashing  towards  his  end, 
Through  doudy  verbiage  none  oonld  comprehend." 

Ignorant  Impatience  of  Taxation. — ^Lord  Castlereagh  (says 
Alison)  was  at  times  eminently  imprudent  in  expression,  especially  in 
those  curt  and  pithy  sayings  which  are  easily  recollected,  and  strike 
between  wind  and  water  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  day.  Hb 
sayings  on  those  occasions  were  generally  perfectly  true,  but  that  only 
rendered  them  more  provoking,  and  induced  the  greater  hostility  ag^ainst 
him.  Never  was  a  truer  expression  than  "the  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation,"  of  which  he  complained  when  the  income-tax  was  thrown  out 
in  1816. — Life  of  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  this  phrase  when 
he  introduced  his  "  Commercial  Treaty  "  budget  in  1860.  He  said,  "  It 
was  Lord  Londonderry*  who  complained  of  the  people  of  England  as 
exhibiting  an  '  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation ; '  but  I  think,  were  he  to 
rise  from  the  dead  and  again  take  his  place  in  this  House,  he  would  be 
very  much  more  likely  to  complain  of  an  ignorant  patience  of  taxation." 

•  Castlereagh's  later  title. 
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Tim  Ounycomb  of  the  Eoiuie. — The  following  entry  appears  in 

the  Journal  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh :   "  March  22nd,  1817.     F 

said  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  completely  the  currycomb  of  the  House 
ol  Ckunmons  had  taken  off  all  the  gilding  and  lackering  that  Castlcreagh 
had  brought  from  the  Congress." 

Xnsiilting  Language  in  Parliament. — Nothing  could  be  more 
just  than  the  rebuke  which,  as  connected  with  the  question  of  personal 
courage,  we  may  recollect  his  administering  to  a  great  man  who  had 
passed  the  limits  of  Parliamentary  courtesy.  "Every  one  must  be 
sensible,"  he  said,  **  that  if  any  personal  quarrel  were  desired,  any  insult- 
ing language  used  publicly  where  it  could  not  be  met  as  it  deserved,  was 
the  way  to  prevent  and  not  to  produce  such  a  rencounter." — Brough<im*8 
** Staiestnen"  It  was  Grattan  who  had  attacked  Castlereagh  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  charging  him  with  puerility,  arrogance,  and  presumption. 
Lord  Comwallis  thus  wrote  on  the  matter :  "  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  with 
great  coolness  in  reply.  He  said  that  he  never  should  enter  into  personal 
altercation  in  that  house ;  that  ho  despised  that  parade  of  parliamentary 
spirit  which  led  to  nothing,  and  which  denied  in  offensive  terms  what  had 
been  never  uttered ;  that  if  any  personal  incivility  were  used  to  him,  it 
was  not  in  Parliament  he  should  answer  it,  and  that  he  should  carefully 
avoid  making  himself  an  object  for  the  interference  of  the  House."  The 
reply  raised  him  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  House.  Castlereagh, 
however,  afterwards  felt  inclined  to  send  Grattan  a  message,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  his  friends,  who  represented  to  him  that  by  doing  so  he 
would  be  quitting  the  high  ground  on  which  he  stood. 

Eis  Dnel  with  Canning. — ^Unknown  (says  Alison)  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, and  without  giving  him  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  its  exist- 
ence, a  party  had  been  formed  in  the  Cabinet  inimical  to  him,  and  the 
object  of  which  was  to  get  him  removed  from  his  position  as  Minister  at 
War,  and  Lord  Wellesley  substituted  in  his  room.  This  was  arranged  by 
the  whole  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  his  lordship,  as  early  as  tlio  4th 
of  April,  1809.  It  was  not  till  Lord  Castlereagh  was  shown  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr.  Perceval  that  he  showed  any  resent- 
ment or  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  subject.  It  was  from  that  he  learned 
how  early  his  removal  had  been  consented  to  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
colleagues,  and  it  was  in  that  he  met  with  passages  which  induced  him 
to  challenge  Mr.  Canning.  .  .  Lord  Castlereagh,  conceiving  that  the 
whole  was  an  intrigue  of  Mr.  Canning's  to  get  him  removed  from  office  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  own  advancement,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  ill- 
used  by  being  allowed  so  long,  and  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  to  retain  the 
responsibility  of  office,  when  his  removal  had  not  been  only  resolved  on  by 
the  Cabinet,  but  submitted  to  his  Majesty  and  approved  by  him,  sent  Mr. 
Canning  a  challenge.  The  parties  met  on  Putney  Heath,  September  2l8t, 
and  exchanged  shots.  Mr.  Canning's  fire  did  not  take  effect ;  but  that 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  inflicted  a  severe  flesh  wound  on  the  thigh  of  his 
adversaiy. 

Castlereagh  in  the  Cabinet. — ^The letters  given  in  the  "Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  "  of  Castlereagh,  edited  by  his  brother,  show  the  high 
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ostimation  in  which  his  personal  qualities  were  held  bj  lus  eolleagaes. 
Lord  Ripon  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  firmness.  Oastlereagh  was  at  the 
conncil  when  the  question  was  raised  resx>ecting  the  reinforcement  of 
Blucher's  section  of  the  Allied  Army  with  two  corps  of  Bemadotte's, 
without  previons  communication  with  the  latter.  "The  moment  he 
understood  that,  militarily  speaking,  the  proposed  plan  was  indispensable 
to  success,  ho  took  his  line.  He  stated  that,  in  that  case,  the  plan  muat 
be  adopted,  and  the  necessary  orders  immediately  given ;  that  England 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  her  aUics  would  not  be  deterred  from  a  decisive 
course  by  any  such  difficulties  as  had  been  urged;  and  he  boldly  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  any  consequences  as  regarded  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden.  His  advice  prevailed ;  Blucher's  army  was  reinforced 
in  time ;  the  battle  of  Laon  was  fought  successfully,  and  no  further  efforts 
of  Buonaparte  could  oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  on  Paris,  and  their 
triumphant  occupation  of  that  city." — Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  "I  doubt 
whether  any  public  man  (with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington), 
within  the  last  half  century,  possessed  the  combination  of  qualities,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  effect,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  what  Lord  Londonderry  did  effect  in  regard  to  the 
union  with  Lreland,  and  to  the  great  political  transactions  of  1813, 1814, 
and  1815.  To  do  these  things  required  a  rare  union  of  high  and  generous 
feelings,  courteous  and  prepossessing  manners,  a  warm  heart  and  a  cool 
head,  great  temper,  great  industry,  great  fortitude,  groat  courage  moral 
and  personal,  that  command  and  influence  which  make  other  men  willing 
instruments,  and  all  these  qualities  combined  with  disdain  for  low  objects 
of  ambition,  and  with  spotless  integrity." 

A  lK)ver  of  Ireland. — *'  It  is  said,"  remarks  Earl  Russell,  **  that 
when  Grattan's  friends  were  assembled  round  his  bed,  the  dying  patriot 
said  to  them,  *  Don't  l)e  hard  upon  Oastlereagh — ^he  loves  our  country.' 
It  is  added  that  when  Lord  Oastlereagh  heard  of.  these  words  of  his  great 
opponent,  ho  burst  into  tears.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote, but  I  think  it  probably  authentic." 

Death  of  Oastlereagh. — The  following  are  the  particulars  given 
by  Sir  A.  Alison:— On  the  9th  of  August,  1822,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  so  much  struck  with  the  manner  of  Lord  Oastlereagh  that, 
after  walking  with  him  to  the  Foreign  Office,  he  went  to  his  medical 
attendant.  Dr.  Bankhead,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  wrote  a  letter 
expressing  his  apprehensions,  and  not  obscurely  hinting  at  mental 
delusions.  Dr.  Bankhead  no  sooner  received  this  alarming  intoUigence 
than  he  went  out  to  Oray  Farm,  Lord  Oastlereagh's  seat  in  Kent,  and 
seeing  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  fears  too  well  founded,  he  slept  in  the 
house  the  next  two  nights,  and  gave  orders  to  his  valet  to  remove  the 
razors  from  his  lordsliip's  dressing-case,  and  take  other  precautions 
against  self-destruction.  He  did  so  without  being  observed ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, not  recollecting  that  there  was  a  penknife  belonging  to  the  case 
in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  washing-stand,  he  neglected  to  secure  it. 
The  consequences  were  fatal  During  the  10th  and  11th  of  August 
Oastlereagh  remained  in  bed,  wandering,  but  expressing  no  aluming 
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intantioiis.  On  tlw  morning  of  the  I2th  of  Angnsl,  Lady  Londondorrj, 
wlia  fraa  wiUi  him,  reported  that  he  had  passed  a  roHtleas  night,  and  that 
lie  wished  to  soa  Dr.  Banlcheod,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
When  Dr.  Bankhaad  went  into  his  dressing-room,  he  found  him  standing 
opposite  the  window,  looking  out,  with  his  liauds  alMve  his  head,  his 
throat  cnt  and  bleeding  profnsely.  Conscionsncss,  aa  is  oft«n  the  case, 
returned  with  tho  flow  of  blood.  He  threw  hia  arms  ronnd  the  dottor'a 
neck,  and  sajing,  in  a  feeble  Toice,  "  Bonkhosd,  lot  me  fall  on  fonr  arm ; 
I  hare  opened  my  nock ;  it  is  all  OTer  1 "  sank  on  tho  groond  and  eipired. 


HENET  GEATTAN. 

(1750— 1820.) 
Prapamtion  for  Farliuaentarr   Life. — Qcattan  had  taken  a 

residence  near  Windsor  Forest,  where  lie  was  preparing  sedulously  fur  his 
fntnre  destination  by  addressing  imaginary  audiences.  Hia  landlady  took 
each  manifestations  much  to  heart.  "  What  a  sad  thing  it  was,"  she 
would  uy,  "  to  SCO  tho  poor  yonng  gentleman  all  da;  talking  to  somebody 
he  calls  Mr.  Speaker,  when  there's  no  sxteaker  in  the  house  except 
himself." 

Qrattut's  Kaimer  in  Spewing. — The  chief  difBcnlty  (says 
Phillips]  in  this  great  speaker's  way  was  the  first  five  minutes.  During 
hie  exordium  laughter  was  immiueut.  He  bout  his  body  almost  to  the 
gronnd;  swung  his  arms  oTer  his  head,  up  and  down  and  around  himi 
and  added  to  tho  groteequeness  of  his  munnor  a  hesitating  tone  and 
drawling  emphasis.  Truly,  indeed,  might  it  be  said  of  him  as  he  said  of 
Chatham,  "he  waa  very  groat,  and  very  odd."  For  a  time  the  eye  dis- 
sented from  the  Terdict  of  the  mind ;  but  at  Ust  his  gouius  carried  all 
before  it,  and,  as  in  the  oracles  of  old,  the  contortions  Tanishod  as  the 
inspirations  became  manifest. 

Eifl  Oraat  of  £50,000. — In  April,  1782,  Grattan  mored  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  main  purport  of  which  was  the  repeal  of 
tlie  statnte  of  Geot^  I.  by  which  England  claimed  a  right  to  legislate 
for  Ireland.  He  was  at  the  time  (says  the  Annual  BegUter)  in  a  most 
feeble  state  of  health,  his  frame  seemed  bent  down  by  debility,  and  every- 
one Buppoaed  he  must  have  sunk  uader  the  exertion.  But  as  he  proceeded 
he  warmed  with  the  subject,  appeared  to  shako  off  not  merely  illness,  bnt 
mortality,  and,  amid  the  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the  Honse.  he  carried 
his  resolution,  "That  no  power  on  eartli  could  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland 
except  her  own  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,"  The  motion  was  after- 
wards proposed  and  carried  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  delight  and 
gratitnde  of  the  people  were  unbounded  j  addresses  poured  in  on  him  from 
every  viUege  in  Ireland,  and  statues  were  voted  to  his  memory.  The 
Parliament  also  Toted  him  a  grant  of  50,0001.,  as  some  testimony  of  the 
estimation  in  which  ho  was  held.  The  grant  of  public  money  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  a  bitter  dispnte  between  Grattan  and  Flood  in  the  house, 
which  is  commemorated  in  the  following  epignmmatio  dialopve:— 
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QnxcrriON. — Say,  what  hat  giren  to  Flood  a  mortal  wound  f 
Anbwsb. — Grattan's  obtaining  fiftj  thousand  ponnd. 
Question. — Can  Flood  forgive  an  injury  so  sore  P 
Akswbb. — ^Tes,  if  they  give  him  fifty  thousand  more." 

Bifl  Oratory  leading  to  the  Expulsion  of  the  Students.— 

The  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  allowed  free  access  to  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  debates,  and,  in  1792,  better  accom- 
modation was  provided  for  them  than  for  the  public  who  obtained  admis- 
sion by  members'  orders.  "  This  proud  distinction  the  gownsmen,  how- 
ever, soon  forfeited.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  sent  over  as  a  popular 
viceroy,  and,  on  his  sudden  recall,  a  strong  feeling  of  disappointed  pre- 
vailed. On  a  night  when  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House,  our 
gallery  was  full,  and  I  remember  well  the  irrepressible  excitement  that 
seemed  to  actuate  us  all.  At  length  it  broke  out.  Grattan  rose  to  depre- 
cate the  measure,  as  one  calculated  to  cause  the  greatest  disturbance  in 
Ireland,  by  what  was  considered  the  perfidy  of  the  Government,  first 
exciting  the  high  hopes  of  the  people  by  promised  measures  of  liberal 
policy,  and  then  dashing  them,  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the  man  who 
had  been  sent  over  expressly  to  accomplish  them.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Grattan's  inflammatory  speech,  the  enthusiasm  in  the  gallery  was  no 
longer  capable  of  restraint.  We  rose  as  one  man,  shouting  and  cheering 
with  the  boisterous  tumult  of  a  popular  meeting.  When  this  subsided, 
Foster's  (the  Speaker's)  peculiar  voice  was  hoard  through  his  nose,  ordering 
the  students'  gallery  to  be  cleared,  and  a  sergeant-at-arms,  with  a  posse 
of  messengers,  entered  among  us.  We  were  pushed  out  in  a  heap  without 
the  slightest  ceremony,  and  were  never  again  suffered  to  enter  as  privileged 
persons." — Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago  (1847). 

Party  and  Place. — ^Attacking  the  administration  on  one  occasion 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Grattan  made  the  following  remarks : 
"  Sir,  I  will  tell  gentlemen  what  description  of  party  is  beneficial :  party 
united  on  public  principle,  by  the  bond  of  certain  specific  public  measures, 
which  measures  cannot  be  carried  by  individuals,  and  can  only  succeed  by 
party.  .  .  I  have  submitted  a  description  of  a  party  which  I  conceive 
to  be  a  public  benefit ;  I  will  state  to  you  a  description  of  a  party  which  I 
conceive  to  be  a  public  curse :  if  party  it  can  be  called  which  is  worse 
than  a  faction,  and  nothing  more  than  an  impudent  phalanx  of  political 
mercenaries,  coming  from  their  little  respective  offices  to  vote  for  their 
bribe  and  vapour  for  their  character ;  who  have  neither  the  principles  of 
patriotism  nor  ambition,  nor  party  nor  honour ;  who  are  governed  not  by 
deliberation  but  discipline,  and  lick  the  hands  that  feed  and  worship  the 
patron  who  bribes  them.  Degraded  men,  disgraceful  tribe !  When  they 
vote  for  measures,  they  are  venal ;  when  such  men  talk  against  party,  they 
are  impudent." 

Infirmity  Overcome. — On  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  the  parlia- 
mentary session  was  opened  in  Ireland  with  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
Sir  Laurence  Parsons  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  it  was  their 
interest  and  their  duty  to  maintain  the  local  Parliament.  A  long  debate 
ensued,  which  was  carried  far  into  the  morning,  when  a  scene  occurred 
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thai  seemed  the  climax  of  this  exciting  contest.  "  Just  when  Mr.  Egan 
had  risen  to  speak,  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  thrown  open, 
and  Henry  Grattan,  who  had  been  returned  for  Wicklow  the  night  before, 
entered  the  honse.  His  form  was  emaciated  by  sickness,  and  his  face 
was  worn  with  anxiety ;  his  limbs  tottered ;  ho  was  obliged  to  lean  npon 
his  friends  Arthnr  Moore  and  Greorge  Ponsonby ;  he  advanced  slowly  to 
the  table.  Acting  on  the  impulse  of  his  really  noble  nature,  Castlereagh 
rose  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  bench,  and  remained  standing  and 
nncoTered  while  the  patriot  took  the  oaths.  Grattan  then  moTed  slowly 
to  his  seat,  selecting  a  place  beside  Mr.  Plunket,  and  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  speak  sitting,  he  addressed  the  House  for  nearly  two  hours  in 
a  speech  of  great  power." — Life  of  Lord  PlunkeL 

An  Unready  Writer. — Grattan  was  utterly  incapable  (said  Curran) 
of  writing  the  simplest  thing  with  rapidity.  Upon  one  occasion  he  lost 
an  important  motion  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  by  his  defect  in  this 
respect.  The  House  being  with  him,  the  Speaker  asked  him  to  commit 
his  motion  to  writing.  Four  lines  would  have  embraced  it,  but  Grattan 
wrote  and  tore,  and  wrote  and  tore,  till,  the  House  losing  its  patience,  a 
ministerial  mem]>er  proposed  that  instead  of  a  formal  resolution  of  the 
House,  the  minister  should  give  a  verbal  pledge,  to  which  Grattan  assented, 
and  thus  the  motion  was  lost. 

"  Dragons'  Teeth."— On  the  24th  of  November,  1779,  Mr.  Grattan 
proposed  the  following  short  and  decisive  resolution  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment :  '*  That  at  this  time  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  grant  new  taxes." 
This  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  123.  On  the 
ensuing  day  it  was  moved  that  the  appropriated  duties  should  be  granted 
for  six  months  only.  This  also  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a 
majority  of  38.  It  was  in  this  debate  that  Mr.  Burgh,  then  Prime 
Serjeant,  made  a  brilliant  speech,  which  produced  electric  effects  in 
the  house  and  galleries,  but  which  in  a  letter  from  the  Viceroy  was 
termed  "great  violence."  They  rose  in  a  mass  and  cheered  him  re- 
peatedly as  he  concluded — "  Talk  not  to  me  of  peace ;  Ireland  is  not  in  a 
state  of  peace;  it  is  smothered  war.  England  has  sown  her  laws  like 
dragons'  teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  in  armed  men." — Grattan's  Life 
and  Times, 

Negative  Defence. — On  one  occasion,  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
Mr.  Fitzg^bbon  had  attacked  Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  not  at  that  time 
present.  Mr.  Yelverton  defended  his  absent  friend,  saying,  "  The  learned 
gentleman  has  stated  what  Mr.  Grattan  is ;  I  will  state  what  he  is  not. 
He  is  not  styed  in  his  prejudices ;  he  does  not  trample  on  the  resusci- 
tation of  his  country,  or  live  like  a  caterpillar  on  the  decline  of  her  pro- 
sperity; he  does  not  stickle  for  the  letter  of  the  constitution  with  the 
afFectation  of  a  prude,  and  abandon  its  principles  with  the  effrontery  of  a 
prostitute." 

A  Pitiful  Failure. — When  Dr.  Lucas,  a  very  unpopular  man, 
ventured  on  a  speech  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  failed  altogether, 
Heniy  Grattan  said,  "  He  rose  without  a  friend,  and  sat  down  without  an 
ooemy." 
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Waiting  for  tlie  SiguaL — "  I  hxve  heard/'  says  Lord  Byron,  ^'tluii 
wHen  Grattan  made  his  first  speech  in  the  English  Commons,  it  was  for 
some  minutes  donbtfol  whether  to  langh  at  or  cheer  him.  The  d&>ut 
of  his  predecessor,  Flood,  had  been  a  complete  failure,  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances ;  but  when  the  ministerial  part  of  our  senators  had 
watched  Pitt  (their  thermometer)  for  the  cue,  and  saw  him  nod  repeatedly 
his  stately  nod  of  approbation,  they  took  the  hint  from  their  huntsman, 
and  broke  out  into  the  most  rapturous  cheers.  Grattan's  sxieech,  indeed, 
deserved  them ;  it  was  a  ckef'd*<Buvre**  When  he  rose  (says  Phillips) 
every  voice  in  that  crowded  house  was  hushed — ^the  great  rivals,  Pitt  and 
Fox,  riveted  their  eyes  on  him.  He  strode  forth  and  gesticulated — ^tho 
hush  became  ominous— not  a  cheer  was  heard— men  looked  in  one 
another's  faces  and  then  at  the  phenomenon  before  them,  as  if  doubting 
his  identity;  at  last,  and  on  a  sudden,  the  indication  of  the  master  spirit 
came.  Pitt  was  the  first  generously  to  recognise  it ;  he  smote  his  thigh 
hastily  with  his  hand — ^it  was  an  impulse  when  he  was  pleased — ^his 
followers  saw  it  and  knew  it,  and  with  a  universal  burst  they  hailed  the 
advent  and  the  triumph  of  the  stranger. 


HENET  FLOOD. 

(1732—1791.) 

A  Wooden  Oracle. — One  of  Flood's  methods  of  "disquieting"  a 
minister  (remarks  Phillips)  was  the  plying  him  with  inconvenient 
questions.  On  one  of  these  .ocx*asions,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
Secretary  referred  him  to  some  subaltern  who  was  absent.  **  Well,  well," 
said  he,  *'  I  must  be  content  to  wait.  Formerly  the  oak  of  Dodona  uttered 
its  own  oracles ;  but  the  wooden  oracle  of  our  Treasury  is  compelled  to 
give  his  responses  by  deputy." 

Whipping  the  "Whip."— Flood  once  affrighted  the  "whipper-in  " 
of  the  Irish  House,  as  he  crossed  him  during  his  speech,  presumedly  to 
pursue  his  usual  negotiations  among  the  members.  "  What,"  he  cried, 
"  is  that  I  soe  P  Shall  the  Temple  of  Freedom  be  still  haunted  by  the  foul 
fiend  of  bribery  and  corruption?  I  see  personified  before  me  an  incar- 
nation of  that  evil  principle  which  lives  by  the  destruction  of  public 
virtue." 

Hetaliation. — ^Lord  Byron  relates  that  Courtenay  silenced  Flood 
in  the  English  House  by  a  crushing  reply  to  a  hasty  debut  of  the  rival  of 
Grattan  in  Ireland.  "  I  asked  Courtenay  (for  I  like  to  trace  motives)  if  he 
had  not  some  personal  provocation ;  for  the  acrimony  of  his  answer  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  read  it,  to  involve  it.  Courtenay  said  he  had ;  that,  when  in 
Ireland  (being  an  Irishman),  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
Flood  had  made  a  personal  and  unfair  attack  upon  himself,  who,  not  being 
a  member  of  that  House,  could  not  defend  himself ;  and  that  some  years 
afterwards  tlie  opportunity  of  retort  offering  in  the  English  Parliament, 
he  could  not  resist  it.  He  certainly  repaid  Flood  with  interest,  for  Flood 
never  made  any  figure,  and  only  made  a  speech  or  two  afterwards,  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons.    I  must  except,  however,  his  speech  on 
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in  1790,  wliieli  Fox  called  the  best  apeeoh  lie  ever  heard  upon  that 
rabject." 

Tnuwplaated  Too  £ato.— Gmttan,  in  a  review  of  some  of  Ul 
Iriah  eont«mpotuieB,  tlras  wrote  of  Flood,  after  tlie  death  of  the  Utter: 
"Mr.  Flood,  my  riTal,  aa  he  has  been  called — and  I  shonld  be  nnworthy 
tli0  ebaraetar  of  his  rival  if  in  his  grave  I  did  not  do  bim  justice — he  had 
fanlti,  but  he  had  ^reat  powers,  great  public  effect.  He  persuaded  11m 
old,  he  inspired  the  yonng ;  the  coatle  vanished  before  bim.  On  a  small 
•object  he  was  miserable ;  pnt  into  his  hand  a  distaff,  and,  like  Hercules, 
he  made  aad  work  of  it;  but  give  him  the  thunderbolt,  and  ho  had  the 
arm  of  a  Jupiter.  He  misjudged  when  he  transferred  himself  to  the 
^English  Parliament ;  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  tree  of  the  forest,  too  old  and 
too  great  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty ;  and  his  seat  in  the  British  Failiament 
is  a  cantion  to  the  friends  of  union  to  stay  at  home,  and  make  the  country 
of  their  birth  the  seat  of  tbeir  action." 


JOHN  PHILPOT  CTIEEAN. 

(1750—1817.) 

Indopendenoe. — Lord  Longaevillo  retnmed  Cnrran  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1T83  for  a  pocket  boroogh,  under  an  idea  of  bis  own  (ssys 
Phillips)  that  a  barrister  with  a  growing  family,  and  totally  dependent  on 
his  profession  for  subsistence,  would  scarcely  suffer  his  principles  to 
interfere  with  his  interesls.  On  the  very  first  oceasion,  however,  he  not 
only  Toted  against  his  patron,  but.  by  at  least  an  energetic  speech,  proved 
the  total  fallacy  of  all  his  anticipations.  Lord  Longuoville  of  course 
warmly  remonstrated ;  bnt  what  was  his  astonisbment  to  find  Curran  not 
only  persevering  in  his  independent  opinions,  bnt  even  appropriating  the 
only  five  hundred  pounds  bo  had  in  the  world  to  the  purchase  of  a  seat, 
which  he  insisted  on  transferring  as  an  equivalent  for  that  given  to  him 
by  Lord  Longneville. 

A  FarmtlMtical  Bpeocli.— Curron  was  once  asked  bow  a  member 
of  Parliament  had  spoken.  The  answer  was,  "  His  speech  was  a  long 
parenthesis."  He  was  asked  to  explain.  "  Why,"  said  lie.  "  don't  yon 
know  that  a  parenthesis  is  a  paragraph  which  may  be  omitted  from 
be^ning  to  end,  without  any  loss  of  meaning  P " 

Tho  Extrnffuislier. — Of  a  certain  Serjeant  Hewitt  Cnrran  once 
remarked,  "  His  speech  put  me  exactly  in  mind  of  a  familiar  utensil  called 
an  eitinguisher :  it  began  at  a  point,  and  on  it  went  widening  and 
widening,  uutC  at  last  it  fairly  put  out  the  subject  altogether." 

Alxingr  a  Vocabttlarj. — An  ablo  speaker,  bnt  addicted  to  lofty 
language,  bad  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  at  which  Cunan  was 
Xiresent.  He  was  asked  what  bo  thought  of  the  debate.  "  I  bad,"  said 
he,  "  only  the  advantage  of  hearing  Lord  ■ airing  his  vocabulary." 

Tlia  Ohost  of  a  Hoiue. — On  the  union  of  the  Legislatures,  the 
Irish  Parliament  House  was  turned  into  a  bank,  and  various  changes  took 
plate  in  the  structure ;  among  the  rest,  the  interior  was  gatted,  and  the 
handsome  dome  taken  down.    Hearing  of  Castlereagh's  remark  that  the 
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House  looked  "like  a  traitor  that  had  undergone  the  sentence  of  the 
law/'  Cnrran,  in  allaaion  to  that  nohle  lord's  activity  in  carrying  the 
Union,  sud,  "Ay,  no  man  is  likelier  to  make  that  remark— a  mnrderer  is 
always  afraid  of  ghosts." 

Deliberate  Aim. — ^Daring  a  debate  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1789,  Cnrran  replied,  with  severe  sarcasm,  to  a  speech  of  Attorney- 
General  Fitzgibbon,  in  which  he  had  received  a  rather  gross  personal 
attack.  The  result  of  this  reply  was  a  hostile  message  from  Fitzgibbon. 
Mr.  Ogle  was  second  to  the  Attomey-Groneral.  The  parties  were  to  fire 
by  signal ;  Fitzgibbon  did  not  do  so,  but,  reserving  his  fire,  took  delil^erato 
aim  at  Cnrran ;  and,  having  missed  him,  walked  off  the  ground.  Curran 
exclaimed  to  him,  "  It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr.  Attorney,  if  you  missed 
me,  for  you  certainly  were  deliberate  enough." 


LORD  PLUNKET. 

(1764—1854.) 

Xiffective  Speaking,  and  its  Method. — It  was  said  of  Plunket  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  **  Ho  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  powerful  and  ablo 
advocate)  the  Catholics  ever  had.  I  will  say  that  he,  more  than  any  other 
man,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question."  Plunket 
came  (writes  Mr.  Hoey)  in  the  interval  of  two  great  parliamentary  eras — 
while  the  contemporaries  of  Pitt  and  Fox  were  gradually  retreating  from 
public  life,  and  before  Peel,  Canning,  or  Brougham  had  yet  risen  to  the  f uU 
perfection  of  their  powers.  He  spoke  in  a  new  and  unexpected  strain. 
It  was  more  like  the  language  of  some  great  noble  of  the  robe,  speaking 
with  the  sense  that  the  estates  of  the  realm  really  hung  upon  his  words, 
than  the  common  partisan  declamation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
has  no  horizon  but  the  opposite  benches  and  the  reporters'  gallery.  The 
greatest  authorities  in  and  out  of  the  House  declared  that  he  reached  the 
very  highest  style  of  parliamentary  oratory.  "I  wish  you  had  heard 
him,"  wroto  Lord  Dudley  of  his  Peterloo  speech  in  answer  to  Mackenzie 
(November,  1819).  **  He  assailed  the  fabric  of  his  adversary,  not  by  an 
irregular  damaging  fire  that  left  parts  of  it  standing,  but  by  a  complete 
rapid  process  of  demolition  that  did  not  let  one  stone  continue  standing 
upon  another."  That  single  speech  admittedly  saved  the  Cabinet.  Most 
marvellous  tributo  of  all,  hardly  credible  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^he  is 
said,  on  several  of  the  Catholic  Claims  debates,  to  have  converted  various 
votes  to  Ills  side  (so  many  as  six,  it  is  alleged,  on  one  occasion)  by  very 
dint  of  conscientious  conviction.  Of  the  method  of  his  public  speaking 
he  told  Sheil  that  he  always  carefully  prepared  to  the  very  syllable  the 
best  passages,  and  the  best  only,  of  his  great  speeches,  and  used  these  as 
a  kind  of  rhetorical  stepping-stones,  trusting  to  his  native  fluency  and 
force  for  sustaining  the  style.  Sheil  said,  what  all  who  ever  heard  and  all 
who  read  Plunket  will  confirm,  that  so  consummate  was  the  art  yriih. 
which  this  was  done,  one  could  never  discern  where  the  prepared  was 
welded  into  the  extemporaneous. 
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Lord  Ljtton's  portndt  gallery  affords  ns  this  picture  of  Plnnket :— ^ 
**  Mark  where  be  sits,  his  calm  brow  downward  bent, 
Listening,  rerolying,  pasBive,  yet  intent. 
Bevile  his  canse,  his  lips  vonchsafe  no  sneer ; 
Defend  it,  still  from  him  there  comes  no  oheer-^ 
No  sign  withont  of  what  he  feels  or  thinks ; 
Within,  slow  fires  are  hardening  iron  links. 
Kow  one  glance  round,  now  npward  turns  the  brow ; 
Hnsh'd  every  breath ;  he  rises — mark  him  now  I 
No  grace  in  feature,  no  command  in  height, 
Tet  his  whole  presence  fills  and  awes  the  sight. 
Wherefore  ?  yon  ask.    I  can  but  guide  your  guess — 
Man  has  no  majesty  like  earnestness.    .    . 
Tones  slow,  not  loud,  but  deep-drawn  from  the  breast, 
Action  unstudied,  and  at  times  supprest ; 
But,  as  he  noar'd  some  reasoning's  massive  close, 
Strain'd  o'er  his  bending  head  his  strong  arms  rose, 
And  sudden  fell,  as  if  from  falsehood  torn 
Some  grey  old  keystone,  and  hurl'd  down  with  scorn." 

Attractioxi  and  Hepulsion. — Spoaking  in  the  Irish  Honso  of 
Commons  against  the  Union,  Plunket  used  the  following  illustration  to 
refate  an  argument  of  his  opponents :  "  The  two  Parliaments  may  clash  I 
So  in  Great  Britain  may  King  and  Parliament ;  but  we  see  they  never  do 
80  injuriously.  There  are  principles  of  repulsion — ^yes;  but  there  are 
principles  of  attraction,  and  from  these  the  enlightened  statesman  extracts 
the  principle  by  which  the  countries  are  to  be  harmoniously  governed. 
Ab  soon  would  I  listen  to  the  shallow  observer  of  nature  who  should  say 
there  is  a  centrifugal  force  impressed  on  our  globe,  and  therefore,  lest  we 
should  be  hurried  into  the  void  of  space »  we  ought  to  rush  into  the  centre 
to  be  consumed  there.  No ;  I  say  to  this  rash  arraigner  of  the  dispensa- 
tions of  the  Almighty,  there  are  impulses  from  whose  wholesome  opposi- 
tion eternal  wisdom  has  declared  the  law  by  which  we  revolve  in  our 
proper  sphere,  and  at  our  proper  distance.  So  I  say  to  the  political 
visionary,  from  the  opposite  forces  which  you  object  to,  I  see  the  whole- 
some law  of  imperial  connection  derived ;  I  see  the  two  countries  preserv- 
ing their  due  distance  from  each  other,  generating  and  im])arting  heat, 
and  light,  and  life,  and  health,  and  vigour;  and  I  will  abide  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages  which  are  passed,  in  preference  to  the 
speculations  of  any  modem  philosopher." 

Something  to  take  Down. — A  remarkable  effect  (relates  Lord 
Brougham)  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  Plunket  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  upon  some  one  calling  out  to  take  down  his  words.  "  Stop," 
«aid  this  consummate  orator,  "  and  you  shall  have  something  more  to 
take  down;"  and  then  followed  in  a  torrent  the  most  vehement  and 
indignant  description  of  the  wrongs  which  his  country  had  sustained,  and 
had  still  to  endure. 

Tlie  Departed  Great.  —  Mr.  Plunket  made  perhaps  his  most 
briUiant  speech  on  the  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  Boman  GatlioUft 
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claims,  introduced  Febnuury  28ili,  1821.  In  adducing  names  of  anibority 
in  support  of  his  arguments,  he  said :  "  Backed  by  the  memories  of  the 
great  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  late  reign — of  Dunning,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Windham — ^backed,  I  say,  by  the  name  of  every 
man  who  possessed  buoyancy  enough  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time — 
I  feel  that  I  have  made  out,  I  had  almost  said  that  I  had  established,  the 
position  that  I  sought,  triumphantly.  But  when  I  look  around  me,  and 
reflect  on  those  whom  I  miss,  and  who  were  present  when  I  last  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  the  House  on  this  question,  I  am  checked.  When 
I  reflect  that  since  that  period  we  have  lost  Whitbread,  the  incorruptible 
sentinel  of  the  constitution — ^that  we  have  lost  the  aid  of  the  more  than 
dawning  virtues  of  Homer — ^that  we  had  then  Bomilly,  whose  mature 
excellencies  shed  a  steady  light  on  his  profession,  on  his  country,  and  his 
nature— that  Elliott,  the  pure  model  of  aristocracy — ^that  the  illustrious 
Ponsonby,  the  constitutional  leader  of  the  ranks  of  Opposition  in  this 
house,  revering  alike  the  privileges  of  the  Crown  and  the  righta  of  the 
subject — are  no  more ;  but,  above  all,  when  I  dwell  on  that  last  over- 
whelming loss,  the  loss  of  that  great  man  (Henry  Grattan)  in  whose 
place  I  this  night  unworthily  stand,  and  with  the  description  of  whose 
exalted  merits  I  would  not  trust  myself — Grod  knows,  I  cannot  feel  any- 
thing like  triumph.  Walking  before  the  sacred  images  of  these  illus- 
trious dead,  as  in  a  public  and  solemn  procession,  shall  we  not  dismiss  all 
party  feeling,  all  angry  passions,  and  unworthy  prejudices  ?  " 

The  Felon  Trajittformed. — Lord  Plunkct  thus  explained  why  ho 
had  become  a  Reformer,  although  he  had  before  opposed  the  agitation : 
"  Circumstances,"  said  he,  **  are  wholly  changed ;  formerly  Reform  came 
to  our  door  like  a  felon — a  robber  to  be  resisted.  He  now  approaches  like 
a  creditor;  you  admit  the  justice  of  his  demand,  and  only  dispute  the 
time  and  instalments  by  which  he  shall  be  paid." 

Professional  Acumen. — Lord  Brougham  records  the  following 
circumstance  in  the  preface  which  he  wrote  for  the  "  Life  of  Lord 
Plunket": — "There  was  on  one  occasion  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  his  readiness  at  taking  up  a  subject  under  extraordinary  difficulties, 
and  of  this  my  personal  recollection  is  very  distinct,  for  I  had  in  the 
debate  experience  of  his  power.  On  the  case  of  Windham  Quin,  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  friends  of  Chief  Baron  O'Grady, 
we  examined  witnesses  for  above  a  week,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  by  us 
supporting  his  friend  Quin,  heard  all  the  evidence,  and,  indeed,  took  a 
part  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  evidence  was,  of  course, 
printed,  and  Plunkct's  only  knowledge  of  our  proceedings  was  from 
reading  it  on  his  journey  to  London.  Peel  made  an  elaborate  and  able 
defence  of  his  friend,  and  Plunket  took  the  same  side ;  but  there  was 
this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  speeches :  Peel,  familiar  with 
the  case  in  all  its  particulars,  spoke  in  mitigation  of  censure,  admitting 
the  charge  to  have  been  proved.  He  had  gone  over  the  ground  without 
perceiving  that  there  was  enough  to  support  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  Plunket 
at  once  took  that  course ;  he  had  found  the  materials  for  it  in  the  printed 
evidence,  though  absent  during  the  whole  proceedings ;  and,  having  had 
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to  answor  Ua  wonderfiil  Q>cecb,  I  can  tralj  say  that  no  one  conld  have 
■appoaed  be  had  not  been  present.  This  incident  was  ofl«n  referred  to 
as  abowing  tbo  dilEsienee  bctweeu  an  ordinary  penon,  however  able,  bnt 
Bnprofeswonal,  and  one  with  tbe  experience  and  habits  of  an  advocate. 
The  admirable  defence  by  PInnket  was  justly  ascribed  to  his  professional 
akill,  and  no  one  qnesUoned  the  ability  of  Fool  or  his  heartiness  in  snp- 
porting  his  friend." 

LORD    ERSKIKE. 
(17S0— 1823.) 

His  Kaldan  Spoodi  and  Farliuaaiitary  Failure.— Erakino 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Portsmontfa,  November  20th,  1783,  and' 
delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  Fox's  India  Bill.  Pitt  eat,  ci-idcntly 
intending  to  reply,  with  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  catch  the 
arguments  of  this  formidable  advorsaiy.  He  wrote  a  word  or  two. 
Ersldne  proceeded;  bat  with  every  additional  sentence  Pitt's  attention 
to  the  paper  relaxed,  his  look  became  more  careless,  and  ho  obrioosly 
began  to  think  the  orator  less  and  less  worthy  of  his  attention.  At  length, 
when  every  eye  in  the  honse  was  fixed  npon  him,  with  a  coutemptnons 
smile  he  dashed  the  pen  thcoagb  the  paper,  and  flung  thorn  on  the  floor. 
Eiskine  never  recovered  from  this  expression  of  disdain.  His  voice 
faltered,  ho  straggled  throogh  the  remainder  of  his  speech,  and  sank  into 
his  seat  dispirited,  and  shorn  of  bis  fame. — Croly'i  "  Life  of  George  IV." 
Sir  N.  WraxaU says  of  this  speech:  "Erskine's  enemies  pnmoouced  the 
perfonnance  tame,  and  destitnte  of  tbe  animation  which  so  powerfully 
characterised  bis  speeches  in  Westminster  HnU.  Thoy  maintained  that, 
however  resplendent  he  appeared  as  an  advocate  while  addressing  a  jury, 
he  fell  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  man,  if  not  bolow  it.  when  seated  on  the 
ministerial  bench,  where  another  species  of  oratory  was  dnmnudod  to 
impress  conviction  or  to  extort  admiration.  To  me,  wlio,  liariiig  never 
witnessed  bis  jurisprudential  talents,  could  not  make  any  such  comparison, 
he  appeared  to  exhibit  shining  powers  of  declamation." — Lord  Byron  said 
of  Erskine's  parliamentary  oratory ;  "  J  don't  know  what  Erskine  may  have 
been  at  the  bar,  bnt  in  the  House  I  wish  him  at  tlie  bar  once  more." — 
Butler,  in  hie  "  Reminiscence b,"  relates  that,  Fox  baring  made  an  able 
speech,  Ur.  Erskine  followed  him  with  one  of  the  very  same  import. 
Pitt  rose  to  answer  them.  He  announced  bis  intention  to  roplj  to  Irath. 
"But,"  said  he.  "I  shall  make  no  mention  of  what  was  said  by  the 
hononrable  gentleman  who  spoke  last;  be  did  no  more  than  regularly 
repeat  wliat  was  said  by  the  member  wbo  preceded  bim,  and  rcguiariy 
weaken  all  ho  repeated." 

Dflfauoa  of  Xdberty. — During  tbe  session  of  1795-96  Mr.  Erskine 
(says  Boscoe)  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  by  bis  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  two  measures,  which  were,  as  ho  conceived,  directed  against  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Upon  tbe  first  of  these  (the  Seditious  Meetings 
Bill)  he  spoke  with  an  energy  and  boldness  not  often  exhibited  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  " '  If  the  King's  ministers,' "  said  he,  adopting  tbe 
words  of  Lord  Chatham,  " '  will  not  admit  &  constitutional  i;ncstioii  to  ha 
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decided  on  according  to  tlie  forms  and  on  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  mnst  then  be  decided  in  some  other  manner ;  and  rather  than  that 
it  shoold  be  given  up-— rather  than  the  nation  should  surrender  their 
birthright  to  a  despotic  minister — ^I  hope,  my  lords,  old  as  I  am,  I 
shall  see  the  question  brought  to  issue,  and  fairly  tried  between  the 
people  and  the  Gk>yemment.'  With  the  sanction  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  Earl  of  Chatham,  I  will  maintain  that  the 
people  of  England  should  defend  their  rights,  if  necessary,  by  the  last 
extremity  to  which  free  men  can  resort.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  struggle  in  support  of  liberty.  In  no  situation  will  I  desert 
the  cause.  I  was  bom  a  free  man,  and,  by  God,  I  will  never  die  a 
skve ! " 

Whitebait  and  Seal. — ^Lord  Campbell  relates  that  when  Erskino 
was  Chancellor,  being  asked  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whether  he 
would  attend  the  ministerial  fish  dinner  to  be  given  at  Greenwich  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  he  answered,  **  To  be  sure  I  will ;  what  would  your  fish 
dinner  be  without  the  Groat  Seal  P  " 


SIR  WILLIAM  GRANT. 

(1754—1832.) 

Hard  to  Answer. — ^Lord  Brougham  classes  Sir  William  Grant 
with  speakers  of  the  first  order,  and  says  his  style  was  peculiar ;  it  was 
that  of  the  closest  and  severest  reasoning  ever  heard  in  any  popular 
assembly.  The  language  was  choice,  perfectly  clear,  abundantly  correct, 
quite  concise,  admirably  suited  to  the  matter  which  the  words  clothed  and 
conveyed.  In  so  far  it  was  felicitous,  no  farther ;  nor  did  it  ever  leave 
behind  it  any  impression  of  the  diction,  but  only  of  the  things  said ;  the 
words  were  forgotten,  for  they  had  never  drawn  o£E  the  attention  for  a 
moment  from  the  things;  those  things  were  alone  remembered.  No  speaker 
was  more  easily  listened  to ;  none  so  difficult  to  answer.  Once  Mr.  Fox, 
when  he  was  hearing  him  with  a  view  to  making  that  attempt,  was 
irritated  in  a  way  very  unwonted  to  his  sweet  temper  by  the  conversation 
of  some  near  him,  even  to  the  show  of  some  crossness,  and  (after  an 
exclamation)  sharply  said,  **  Do  you  think  it  so  very  pleasant  a  thing  to 
have  to  answer  a  speech  like  that  ?" 

"  The  Wisdom  of  our  Ancestors." — ^The  signal  blunder  (remarks 
Brougham)  which  Bacon  long  ago  exposed,  of  confounding  the  youth  with 
the  age  of  the  species,  was  never  committed  by  anyone  more  glaringly 
than  by  tliis  great  reasoner.  He  it  was  who  first  employed  the  well- 
known  phrase  of  *'  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ; "  and  the  menaced  innova- 
tion, to  stop  which  he  applied  it,  was  the  proposal  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
to  take  the  step  of  reform,  almost  imperceptibly  small,  of  subjecting  men's 
real  property  to  the  payment  of  all  their  debts. 

A  Syllogistic  Speecli. — ^Francis  Homer  writes  (1803) :  "  I  contrived 
to  get  the  second  day  of  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  papers.  Fox  was  vesy 
slovenly,  desultory,  and  incomplete.  Pitt's  reply  was  very  ang^  and 
loud,  and  full  of  palpable  misrepresentations.    •    •    There  was  one  extm- 
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y  ontioB  ibat  mghi — Sir  William  Qrant's— quite  k  muterpieoe  of 
Us  pMnliar  and  mincnloiu  nuBmer.  ConaeiTO  an  hour  and  a  hall  of 
•jllo^mu  atmng  together  in  tho  cloaeat  tissne,  so  artfiill7  clear,  that  jon 
think  ererj  BnccMsiTe  inference  nn&Toidable ;  bo  rapid,  that  yon  hare  no 
leiaore  to  reflect  where  70a  have  been  brought  from  or  to  see  where  70a 
aie  to  be  carried ;  and  ao  dry  ot  ornament  or  illastration  or  refreshment, 
that  the  attention  is  Htretchod — stretohod — raclced.  All  tbia  is  done 
withont  a  single  note.  And  jret,  while  I  acknowledge  the  groat  vigonr  of 
nnderatanding  displayed  in  such  performances,  I  hare  a  heresy  of  tay  own 
about  Grant's  speakjng ;  it  does  not  appear  to  me  of  a  parliamentary 
cast,  nor  suited  to  the  discnsuons  of  a  ptjitical  assembly.  The  effect  he 
produces  is  amaiement  at  his  power,  not  the  impression  of  his  subject ; 
now  this  is  a  mortal  symptom.  Bemdea  this,  he  gives  me  a  suspicion  of 
sophistry,  which  hsnnte  me  throngh  hie  whole  deduction.  Thongh  I  have 
nothing  immediately  to  produce,  I  fool  dissatisfied,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing that  might  bo  said.  And  after  all,  tbore  are  no  trains  of  syllogism 
nor  processes  of  intricate  distinctions  in  subjects  that  are  properly 
politicaL  The  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  common  feelings  that  belong  to 
anch  snbjecte,  lie  upon  the  surface  in  a  few  plain  and  broad  linos.  There 
is  a  want  of  genius  in  being  very  ingenious  about  them." 

LOED  ELDON. 
(1751—1838.) 

RU  Tixtt  Elftction  Spesoh. — Ut.  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon] 
pnt  up  for  Weobly  in  June,  1783,  and  being  returned,  took  hie  scat  for 
tho  first  time  as  representative  of  that  borough.  He  says  ho  delivered 
his  speech  to  the  crowd  from  tho  t^ip  of  a  heap  of  atones.  "  Hy  audionce 
liked  tho  speech,  and  I  ended,  as  I  had  begun,  by  kissing  tho  prettiest 
girl  in  the  place — very  pleasant,  indeed." 

Irtngthy  Tannra  of  Office. — Scott  was  appointed  Sulicitor- 
Oeneral  in  1788,  and  Attorney- Gieueral  five  yeaiB  later.  He  was  made 
IioTd  Chief  Jnstiee  of  tho  Common  Picas,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Eldon,  iu  1799.  He  received  the  great  seals  for  the  first  time  in 
1801.  "  I  do  not  know,"  be  said,  "  what  made  Gleoi^  III.  so  fond  of 
me,  bnt  he  was  fond  of  mo.  When  I  went  to  him  for  tho  seals,  he  had 
his  coat  buttoned  at  the  lower  part,  and  putting  his  right  hand  within,  he 
drew  them  out  from  the  left  side,  saying,  '  I  give  them  to  you  from  my 
heart.'"  On  tho  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  Eldon  resigned  the  Chancellor* 
ship,  but  was  reinstated  in  1807,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenviile 
ministry,  and  continued  in  tho  office  nntil  tho  breaking  up  of  the 
Liverpool  administration  in  1826,  having  held  it  for  nearly  ttvcuty-fiTa 
years,  and  for  the  longest  period  during  which  it  had  been  hold  by  any 
individnal  since  the  Norman  Gonqneet. 

Conqnerinff  the  Oont. — Writing  to  a  female  friend  (Urs.  Forster) 
Lord  Eldon  said :  "  I  will  tell  yon  what  once  happened  to  me.  I  was  ill 
with  the  gout ;  it  was  in  my  feet,  bo  I  was  carried  into  my  carriage,  and 
fawn  it  I  was  carried  into  my  conrt.     There  I  remained  all  the  day,  and 
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delirered  an  ardaons  jadgment.  In  the  eyemng  I  was  carried  stndglit 
from  my  court  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  there  I  sat  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  some  of  the  lords  came  and  whispered  to  me  that  I  was 
expected  to  speak.  I  told  them  I  really  could  not,  I  was  ill,  and  I  could 
not  stand;  but  they  still  urged,  and  at  last  I  hobbled,  in  some  way  or 
other,  with  their  assistance,  to  the  pUce  from  which  I  usually  addressed 
the  House.  It  was  an  important  question,  the  x>eace  of  Amiens — I 
forgot  my  gout,  and  spoke  for  two  hours.  Well,  the  House  broke  up, 
I  was  carried  home,  and  at  six  in  the  morning  I  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 
My  poor  left  leg  had  just  got  in,  when  I  recollected  I  had  important 
papers  to  look  over,  and  that  I  had  not  had  time  to  examine  them ;  so  I 
pulled  my  poor  left  leg  out  of  bed,  put  on  my  clothes,  and  went  to 
my  study.  I  did  examine  the  papers;  they  related  to  the  Bpccorder's 
report,  which  had  to  be  hoard  that  day ;  I  was  again  carried  into  court, 
where  I  had  to  deliver  another  arduous  judgment,  again  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  night  that  I 
got  into  bed." 

Tailors  and  Tnmooats. — ^While  (says  Campbell)  the  Catholic 
Belief  Bill  was  making  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  were, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  session,  nightly  skirmishes  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  for  and  against  the  measure. 
The  Chancellor  (Lyndhurst,  who  had  changed  sides  on  the  question) 
sometimes  mixed  in  these,  and  received  painful  scratches.  Lord  Eldon 
presenting  an  Anti-Catholic  petition  from  the  Company  of  Tailors  at 
Glasgow,  the  Chancellor,  still  sitting  on  the  woolsack,  said  in  a  stage 
whisper,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  galleries,  ''What!  do  tailors 
trouble  themselves  with  such  measures  ?  "  Lord  Eldon :  *'  My  noble  and 
learned  friend  might  have  been  aware  that  tailors  cannot  like  turncoats/* 
(A  loud  laugh.) 

Offered  the  Beins  of  Oovemment.— March  3, 1829  (writes  Mr. 
Grcville),  "  the  Catholic  question  was  in  great  jeopardy.  The  Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst),  the  Duke,  and  Peel  went  to  tell  the  King  that  unless  he 
would  give  them  his  real,  efficient  support,  and  not  throw  his  indirect 
influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  they  would  resign.  He  refused  to  give 
them  that  support ;  they  placed  their  resignations  in  his  hands  and  came 
away.  The  King  then  sent  to  Eldon,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  under- 
take to  form  a  Government.  He  deliberated,  but  eventually  said  he 
could  not  undertake  it.  On  his  refusal  the  King  yielded,  and  the  bill 
went  on ;  but  if  Eldon  had  accepted,  the  Duke  and  his  colleagues  would 
have  been  out,  and  Qod  knows  what  would  have  happened." 

Consistenoy. — When  Lord  Encombe,  Lord  Eldon's  grandson,  re- 
ceived his  doctor*s  degree  at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— then 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford — ^Lord  Eldon  was  present  as 
High  Steward,  and  was  treated  with  g^reat  respect  and  attention.  He 
himself  related  the  following  anecdote  :  ''  What  charmed  me  very  much 
when  I  left  the  theatre,  and  was  trying  to  get  to  my  carriage,  was :  one 
man  in  the  crowd  shouted  out,  'Here's  old  Eldon!  Cheer  him,  for  he 
never  ratted ! '    I  was  very  much  delighted,  for  I  never  did  rat    I  will 
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aoti^IluiTe  been  right  throngb  life;  I  maylmTe  been  wrong;  bnt  I 
will  ttj  tbat  I  hftve  been  consistent." 

SPENCER  PERCEVAL. 

(1762—1812.) 

SI>  VarliameiLtuT  Career.^Mr.  SpoDi?cr  Fcropral,  who  was 
second  son  of  the  Esrl  of  Eginont,  was  retunietl  to  Pm-Iiament  for  North- 
ampton in  1796,  being  at  tlio  time  leader  of  the  Oxford  Circuit.  He 
enpported  Pitt  w&rmlj,  and  the  miniator,  on  the  oecBsion  of  liis  dnol  with 
l^emey,  named  Perceval  as  competent  to  snececd  him  in  the  govommont, 
should  he  fall.  He  took  office  as  Attomoj- General  nndcr  Addin^on,  and 
in  the  Dnke  of  Portland's  ministrj  was  mado  Ciiancellor  of  thu  Exchequer. 
He  became  Premier  on  the  death  of  the  dnte  in  1807. 

A  CluuioaUor'K  DifOonlty.— The  illnesa  of  George  III.  in  1811, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  affixing  his  sign-manual  to  litlls,  gave  rise  to 
a  singnlar  diacnssion  in  the  Houso  of  CuminonB.  The  matter  is  thns 
referred  to  in  the  Malmeabnry  CorreBpondenco ; — "Mr.  Eoas  to  tlie 
£srl  of  Malmcsbnry.  Spring  Gardens,  January  4th,  1811.  The  buHincss 
that  is  to  come  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night  offers  none  of  the 
least  cnrions  circumstances  of  the  present  eventful  liuics.  That  two 
depnty  clerks,  whose  salaries  are  nut  more  than  1501.  per  annum  each, 
should  hare  had  the  power  of  stopping  the  iaano  of  l,500,OCN}2.  of  the  public 
money,  seems  extraordinary,  bnt  eo  it  is.  Hr.  Perceval  (Chaucrllor  uf  the 
Exchequer)  nsed  every  means  to  perauade  them  to  put  tho  privy  seal  to 
the  warrant,  and  amongst  other  reasons  endeavoured  to  prove  to  them 
that,  as  the  King  only  signed  bnt  did  not  write  the  bill  (for  so  1  nnder- 
stand  it  is  called),  they  might  venturo  to  do  it  wilhout  tho  eign-niauual. 
Their  oath  is  not  to  put  the  privy  seal  to  any  hill  which  has  not  tho  eign- 
mannal."  The  sum  in  question  was  required  for  tho  scnlco  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  to  meet  tho  emergency  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
moTed  a  rcsolutiou  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  commanding  tho 
auditor  and  officers  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay  auch  sums  aa  the  exigency 
required,  npon  the  warrants  of  any  three  or  moro  of  the  Lords  Com- 
miasioners  of  the  Trcaeniy.  Tliis  reaolulion  of  the  Commons  was  also 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sifl  AsskHiiiatioil.— On  tho  llth  of  May,  1812.  Mr.  Pcree\-al  was 
to  givo  evidence  before  a  committee  of  tho  whole  house  as  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  trade  of  the  country  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  and,  there 
being  much  excitement  at  tho  time,  tho  lobby  waa  full  of  mombcra  and 
Tisitors.  As  be  entered  it  with  his  friend  Mr.  Stephen,  a  pistol  shot  waa 
heard,  and  the  Premier,  etaggeriug  forward  toward  the  door  of  tho 
house,  foil  Dpon  bia  face.  The  ball  had  struck  him  near  the  heart,  and 
in  a  fow  minutes  he  was  dead.  Tho  man  who  fired  the  pistol  was  seized 
by  two  members  atanding  by — General  Gascoyne  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
— and  the  former  recognised  him  as  John  Belliugham,  who  had  been  a 
mercbBint  in  Liverpool,  and  who  had  been  vainly  seeking  redress  for  an 
nnjoet  imprisonment  which  ho  had  suffered  in  St.  Petersburg.    He  coin- 

1* 
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plained  tliat  bis  suit  had  been  neglected  by  Lord  Granville,  tbe  English 
ambassador  there,  and  said  ho  intended  to  shoot  his  lordship  had  not  Mr. 
Perceval  fallen  in  the  waj;  but  he  had  no  grievance  against  the  Minister 
personally.  Ho  was  tried,  condemned,  and  execntod  within  a  week  after 
firing  the  shot.  An  annuity  of  2000Z.  was  voted  to  Mrs.  Perceval,  and  a 
sum  of  50,000Z.  to  be  vested  in  trostees  for  the  benefit  of  her  children. 
It  was  remembered  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Mr.  Perceval  had 
said  in  the  House,  in  1802,  with  reference  to  the  trial  of  the  Frenchman 
Peltier  for  a  libel  against  Napoleon,  "  There  is  something  so  base  and 
disgraceful — ^there  is  something  so  contrary  to  everything  that  belongs  to 
the  character  of  an  Englishman — there  is  something  so  immoral  in  the 
idea  of  assassination,  that  the  exhortation  to  assassinate  this  or  any  other 
chief  magistrate  would  bo  a  crime  against  tho  honourable  feelings  of  tho 
English  law." 

EGBERT  JENKINSON,  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

(1770—1828.) 

Superlative  Praise. — ^In  the  course  of  the  year  1790,  the  authority 
of  Sir  James  Lowther  over  the  borough  of  Appleby — the  same  which  had 
the  honour  of  giving  Pitt  the  first  opportunity  of  displaying  his  pre- 
cocious genius  to  the  Parliament  of  his  country — ^was  exerted  to  procuro 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jeukiuson  (afterwards  the  second  Lord  Liveri^>ool). 
Ho  did  not  rise  in  tho  house  till  he  had  been  for  above  a  year  a  member 
of  it ;  though  it  is  no  slight  proof  how  great  was  the  expectation  which 
was  already  formed  of  him  that,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Whitbrcad 
moving  a  censure  on  the  Grovemment  on  the  question  known  as  the 
Russian  Armament,  Pitt  selected  him  to  open  the  debate  on  his  side. 
Our  parliamentary  annab  have  recorded  no  maiden  speech  which  made 
60  great  an  impression.  Pitt  himself  began  his  own  harangue  by  pro- 
nouncing  it  '*  not  only  a  more  able  first  speech  than  had  ever  been  heard 
from  a  young  member,  but  one  so  full  of  philosophy  and  science,  strong 
and  perspicuous  language,  and  sound  and  convincing  arguments,  that  it 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  practised  debater  and  most  expe- 
rienced statesman  that  ever  existed." — Yonge^a  '*  Life  of  Liverpool." 

Respectable  Mediocrity. — ^Lord  Liverpool  held  office  as  Prime 
Minister  for  the  fifteen  years  from  1812  to  1827 — a  term  exceeded  only  by 
Sir  Robert  "Walpole  and  the  younger  Pitt.  Lord  Brougham  says  of  him, 
"No  minister — ^nay,  few  men  in  any  subordinate  public  station— ever 
passed  his  time  with  so  little  ill-will  directed  towards  himself,  had  so 
much  forbearance  shown  him  npon  all  occasions,  nay,  few  engaged 
uniformly  so  largo  a  share  of  personal  esteem.  To  what  did  he  owe  the 
rare  felicity  of  his  lot  ?  This  question  may,  perhaps,  be  answered  by 
observing  that  the  abilities  of  Lord  Liverpool  were  far  more  solid  than 
shining,  and  that  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  perhaps  envious,  certainly 
distrustful,  of  gpreat  and  brilliant  genius  in  statesmen.  Respectable 
mediocrity  offends  nobody.  .  .  No  popular  outcry  ever  assailed  Lord 
Liverpool.  While  others  wore  the  objects  of  alternate  execration  and 
Bcom,  he  was  generally  respected.    The  f  ato  that  befel  him  was  that  which 
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mlgU  lure  mortified  others,  bnt  well  snit«d  his  taste*— to  be  little  thonght 
of,  leu  talked  about;  or  if,  in  debate,  an;-  meisnre  was  to  be  expoiod,  aof 
member  to  be  attacked,  moana  were  ever  found,  nsf,  psina  were  taken,  to 
"aaanre  the  House  that  nothing  whb  meant  againat  the  respected  noblemati 
•t  the  head  of  bis  Majrstj's  Oovemmcnt,  for  whom  we  all  cntortain 
feeUngs  of  at  cetera,  and  of  et  cetera,  and  of  el  cetera," 

His  Cliasactflr  bm  a  Dobntor,— He  was  never  known  (writes 
Brongham)  to  ntter  a  word  at  which  suy  one  could  tske  exception.  He 
was,  besides,  the  moat  fair  and  candid  of  all  debaters.  So  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  a  misrcpreaentation,  or  even  an  omission,  ever  tempted 
bim  to  forego  the  honest  and  the  manly  satisfaction  of  stating  the  fact 
as  it  was,  treating  his  advorsarf  as  ho  deserved,  and  at  least  reciting 
fairly  what  bad  been  nrged  agaiuiit  him,  if   ho  could  not  ancccsafully 

JOHN  HORNE  TOOKE. 
(1736—1812.) 

Hi»  Batom  for  Old  Stumm. — Professor  Pryme  relates  that 
Lord  Camelford  once  took  a  fre.ik  to  cross  in  a  host  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
while  we  were  at  war  with  Franco.  The  police,  hearing  of  hia  design, 
apprehended  him.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  his  kinsman,  inslitntod  an  inquiry, 
and  in  a  few  days  ordered  his  relenso.  Lord  Camelford  was  so  angry  st 
hie  not  giving,  on  hearing  wlio  it  was  that  had  been  arrested,  an  instant 
order  for  his  discharge,  that  ho  said  to  Hume  Tooko,  with  whom  be  was 
well  acquainted,  "  How  can  1  avenge  myself?"  He  answered  that  he 
coold  do  it  very  well  by  patting  his  black  servant,  Mnngo,  into  his  borough 
of  Old  Samm.  Lord  Camelford  agreed,  but  the  neit  day  thonght  better 
of  it,  and  told  Home  Tooko  so.  "Well,"  said  he,  "then  the  ueit  best 
thing  yon  can  do  is  to  pnt  ine  in."  This  was  done,  and  Home  Tooke,  who 
had  in  early  life  taken  holy  orders,  sat  till  the  end  of  that  Parliament. 
Addington,  then  Prime  Minister,  timidly  dreading  his  eloquent  attacks, 
to  get  rid  of  him  had  a  hill  brought  in  to  prevent  clergymen  being 
retomed  as  representatives. 

Xxclnsios  of  Clergymen. — Homo  Tooke  entered  tho  House  on  the 
16tb  of  Fehmsry,  1801.  Ho  was  introduced  by  Sir  Francis  Burdelt  nnd  _ 
Iffr.  Wilson.  This  being  done.  Earl  Temple  rose  and  said.  "  he  had 
observed  a  gentleman  who  hod  just  retired  from  the  table  after  having 
taken  the  oaths,  whom  he  conceived  incapable  of  a  scat  in  that  Honse,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  taken  priest's  orders  and  been  inducted  into  a 
living.  Eeshonid  wait  the  allotted  time  of  fourteen  days,  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  petition  presented  against  this  return.  If  not,  ho  should 
then  move  that  tho  return  for  Old  Sarum  be  taken  into  consideration." 
Three  days  after,  the  clerical  member  addressed  tho  House  on  Mr.  Sturt'a 
motion  respecting  tho  failure  of  tho  eipedition  to  Ferrol.  In  supporting 
the  motion  be  said :  "  If  the  House  refuse  to  go  into  a  committee  of 
inqnity,  with  what  propriety  can  they  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  borough 
of  Old  Sarum  and  its  member  ?  How  can  they  plunge  thcmselvoa  into 
inquiries  and  discnssions  about  what  is  or  is  not  a  priest,  andwh&thiM  ^ 
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ihirij  yean'  qnarantine  is  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  infection  of 
his  original  character  P  Yet,  in  recommending  this  line  of  conduct  to  the 
House,  I  sacrifice  mj  interest  to  mj  dutj,  as  well  as  I  sacrifice  my  wishes 
to  truth,  in  defending  the  right  honourable  Secretary  of  State— a  service 
which  he  never  has  done,  and  I  daresay  never  will  do,  for  me."  On  the 
10th  of  March,  at  the  instance  of  Earl  Temple,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  persons  in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  the  House. 
The  result  was  the  passing  of  a  bill  (May  19th)  to  prevent  it,  and  in  con- 
sequence Home  Tooke  was  unable  to  offer  himself  for  re-election,  aft^r 
the  dissolution  in  the  following  year.*  Before  the  bill  passed,  however, 
Tooke  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was  negatived.  In  support  of  his 
amendment  he  entertained  the  House  with  an  illustrative  anecdote.  "  He 
had  heard  of  casuists  splitting  hairs,  but  this  was  the  first  instance  he  ever 
heard  of  a  casuist  splitting  sacraments;  and  ho  was  sure  the  learned 
gentleman  (Sir  W.  Scott)  must  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  a  IcamcMl 
casuist  in  divinity,  of  whose  intense  research  and  perspicacity  he  would 
relate  an  anecdote.  The  divine  alluded  to  wished  to  investigate  the 
mystery  related  in  the  Scripture,  of  the  legion  of  devils  entering  int-o  a 
herd  of  swine;  and,  in  order  firsib  to  ascertain  the  number  of  doWls  com- 
posing a  legion,  he  applied  to  his  glossary,  and  found  that  a  legion  in  the 
Roman  army  meant  a  certain  number  of  men,  more  or  less  in  different 
reigns ;  but  he  took  as  his  medium  the  number  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  next  set  about  inquiring  iuto  the  number  that  composed  a 
herd  of  swine,  and  for  this  purpose  he  directed  his  investigations  into 
Syria  and  other  countries ;  and  having  taken  the  swineries  of  Mesopo- 
tamia as  the  most  probable  standard,  he  divided  the  number  of  a  herd 
there  by  the  number  he  had  before  ascertained  of  a  legion,  and  the 
quotient  proved  to  him  that  each  hog  was  possessed  of  exactly  a  devil  and 
a  half,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  devil  and  three-quarters.  Tlie  name  of  the 
divine  was  Dr.  Smallwell,  or  Smallbridge,  or  Smallbrock ;  but  ever  after 
the  learned  casuist  was  called  Dr.  Splitdevil." 

Good  Authority .»-*'  So  1  understand,  Mr.  Tooke,  you  have  all  the 
blackguards  in  London  with  you,"  said  O'Brien  to  him  on  the  hustings  at 
Westminster.  "  I  am  happy  to  have  it,  sir,  on  such  good  authority." — 
8.  Rogers*  "  Becollectiona" 

LORD  BYRON. 

(1788—1824.) 

Byron's  First  Speech. — ^He  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  February,  1812,  on  the  Nottingham  Frame-breaking  Bill.  He 
was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  a  lettor  addressed  to  a  friend  soon 
afterwards  he  writes :  "  Lords  Holland  and  Grenville,  particularly  the 
latter,  paid  me  some  high  compliments  in  the  course  of  their  speeches,  as 

*  In  1873,  the  Hon.  H.  ViUiers  Stnart,  who  had  been  in  holy  orders  but  had 
divested  himself  of  them  under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  Act,  was  retteied  to 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  was  the  first  ex-olergyman  after 
Home  Tooke  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 
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jtm  waj  luTB  aeea  in  the  papen,  and  Lords  EUon  and  Hamnrl^ 
•unrered  me.  I  Iutb  )im1  niaiif  nuurollons  eidogies  repeated  to  me 
Bmce,  in  peraon  and  hj  ftoxj,  from  direra  persona  ministerial — yoa, 
miniaterial  I — aa  well  as  oppositiomBts ;  of  them  I  shall  onlj  mention  Sir 
F.  Bnrdett.  He  aajs  it  is  the  best  speecli  bjr  a  ford  since  the  '  Lord 
knowa  when,'  probably  from  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  aentimenta.  Lord  Bl. 
t«Ila  me  I  diall  beat  them  all  if  I  persovore  ;  and  Lord  O.  roniarkod  that 
the  eonatraetion  of  some  of  mj  periods  are  Terf  like  Bnrko'a ! !  And  SO 
mnch  for  Tanitj.  I  spoke  very  violent  sentences  with  a  sort  of  modest 
impodence,  abnsed  ererjthing  and  ererybod  j,  and  pat  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Eldon)  very  mncb  ont  of  hnmunr ;  and,  if  I  may  believe  what  I  hear, 
have  not  lost  any  character  by  the  eiperiment.  As  to  my  delivery,  lond 
and  flncnt  enongh,  perhaps  a  little  theatrical.  I  could  not  recognise 
myself  or  any  one  else  in  the  nowspapcre." 

A  Forgotten  OriOTancs. — Byron's  second  dispky,  says  Moore, 
was  less  promising  than  his  first.  "  His  delivery  was  thought  monthing 
and  theatrieal,  being  infected,  I  take  for  granted  (having  never  heard 
him  speak  in  Parliament],  with  the  same  chanting  tone  that  disfignrod 
bis  recitation  of  poetry."  In  the  following  year  he  made  hie  third  and 
last  appearance  as  an  orator  in  the  Lords.  "  In  his  way  home,'*  writes 
Idoore  agun,  "  ho  called  at  my  lodgings.  He  was,  I  recollect,  in  a  state 
of  moat  bnmorons  exaltation  after  his  display,  and  sponted  forth,  in  a  sort 
of  mock  heroic  voice,  detached  sentences  td  the  speech  he  had  jnst  been 
delivering.  '  I  told  them,'  he  said, '  that  it  was  a  moat  flagrant  violation  uf 
the  conatitntion— that,  if  snch  things  were  permitted,  there  was  an  end 
of  English  freedom.'  '  Bat  what  waa  this  dreadful  grievance  P  '  I  aakcd, 
intermpting  him  in  his  eloqnence.  'The  grievance f  he  repeated, 
pausing,  as  if  to  consider.     '  Oh,  that  I  forget.' " 

Pro>«  versus  Foet!?.— 'Reviewing  his  own  parliamentniy  ap- 
pearances, Byron  thus  wrote  :  "  Sheridan  told  me  he  was  snre  I  shenld 
make  an  orator,  if  I  wonid  bnt  take  t«  speaking,  and  grow  a  Parliament 
man.  He  never  ceased  harping  npon  this  to  me  to  the  last;  and  I 
remember  my  old  tntor.  Dr.  Dmry,  had  the  same  notion  when  I  was  a 
boy;  bnt  it  never  waa  my  Inm  of  inclination  to  try.  I  spoke  once  or 
twice,  ae  all  young  peers  do.  asakind  of  iutrodnction  into  pnhlic  life ;  bnt 
dissipation,  shyncBs,  hanghty  and  reserved  opinions,  together  with  the 
short  time  I  lived  in  England  after  my  majority  (only  about  five  years  in 
all],  prevented  me  from  resnming  the  experiment.  As  far  as  it  went,  it 
was  not  diseouraging,  particularly  my  first  speech  (I  spoke  three  or  fonr 
times  in  all] ;  bat  just  after  it  mypocm  of  'Childo  Harold '  was  published, 
and  nobody  over  thought  about  my  prose  afterwards,  nor  indeed  did  I ;  it 
became  to  me  a  secondary  and  negloctcd  object,  thoagh  I  sometimes 
wonder  to  myself  if  I  ehonld  have  euceeedod." 

TfarHmmaatixj  Impr«Miioiis. — "I  never,"  said  Byron,  "heard 
the  speech  that  was  not  too  long  for  the  auditors,  and  not  very  in- 
telligible, except  here  and  there.  The  whole  thing  ia  a  grand  deception, 
and  as  tedious  and  tiresome  aa  may  be,  to  those  who  mnst  be  often 
present.     .     .     The    impression   of   Parliament   upon   me   was   that  tba 
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members  are  not  formidable  as  speakers,  but  very  mncb  so  as  an  andienee ; 
because  in  so  nnmeroos  a  body  there  may  be  little  eloquence  (after  all, 
there  wore  but  two  thorough  orators  in  all  antiquity,  and,  I  suspect,  still 
fewer  in  modem  times),  but  there  must  be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good 
sense  sufficient  to  make  thom  know  what  is  right,  though  they  can't 
express  it  nobly.  Home  Tooke  and  Roscoe  both  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  left  Parliament  with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  aggregate 
integrity  and  abilities  than  that  with  which  they  entered  it.  The  general 
amount  of  both  in  most  Parliaments  is  probably  about  the  same,  as  also 
the  number  of  apeaJeera  and  their  talent.  I  except  orators,  of  course, 
because  they  are  things  of  ages,  and  not  of  septennial  or  triennial 
reunions.  Neither  House  ever  struck  me  with  more  awe  or  respect  than 
the  same  number  of  Turks  in  a  divan,  or  of  Methodists  in  a  bam,  would 
have  done." 

LOED  BEOUGHTON. 

(1786—1869.) 

Sent  to  ITewgate. — Mr.  John  Com  Hobhouse  (afterwards  Lord 
Broughton),  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Byron,  incurred,  in 
1819,  the  high  displeasure  of  the  House  of  Commoos  under  the  following 
circumstances :— On  December  the  10th,  Mr.  Courtenay  rose  to  complain 
of  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  published,  entitled  "  A  TriHing  Mistake  in 
Tliomas  Lord  Erskine's  recent  Preface  shortly  noticed,  and  respectfully 
corrected,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Lordship,  by  the  author  of  *  The  Defence  of 
the  People.* "  The  following  extract,  amongst  others,  was  read  from  the 
pamphlet :  "  What  prevents  the  people  from  walking  down  to  the  House 
and  pulling  out  the  members  by  the  ears,  locking  up  their  doors,  and 
flinging  the  key  into  the  Thames  ?  '*  On  a  subsequent  day,  the  publisher 
of  the  brochure  having  been  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  the  name  of  the 
writer  divulged,  it  was  moved  and  carried  **  That  John  Cam  Hobhouse. 
Esq.,  be,  for  his  said  offence,  committed  to  his  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate/* 
The  offender  remained  in  confinement  till  the  death  of  George  III.,  in  the 
following  January,  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  Parliauient.  Shortly  aft^jr 
this,  Mr.  Hobhouse  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  members  for  Westminster, 
in  the  assembly  he  had  denounced  in  such  strong  language,  and  delivered 
his  maiden  speech  May  9,  1820.  Tlie  occasion  was  on  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood's  motion  respecting  the  criminal  conduct  and  proceedings  of 
George  Edwards,  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Cato  Street 
Conspiracy.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  referred  to  his  own  case 
in  these  terms :  "  Now  let  me  recall  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  the  dreadful  alarms,  the  prompt  proceedings  adopted  against 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  in  which  it  seemed  possible  that  some  recom- 
mendations to  a  dispersion  of  this  House  might  be  found.  Hero  was  no 
plot,  no  grenades,  no  mischief  either  done  or  meditatod ;  but  though  this 
Edwards  is  to  walk  at  large,  the  author  of  a  single  passage  of  disputable 
meaning  is  to  be  sent  to  prison  without  trial  and  without  citation.'* 

His  Majesty's  Opposition. — It  was  Mr.  Hobhouse  who  first  spoke 
of  "His  Majesty's  Opposition."    Canning  accepted  the  appellation  as 
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qiprupriato.  A  diatingiuBhed  member  of  the  Oppoaition  gKTe  it  tha 
stamp  of  hit  ftpprovftl,  while  vlding  a  yilhj  exposition  of  its  meaning. 
^neme;  said,  "  No  better  plirase  could  be  Adopted ;  for  w«  are  cert*inlf  a 
bnuch  of  hia  UAJestj's  OoTemmoiit.  Altbough  tho  gentlemen  oppout« 
are  in  office,  ire  are  in  power.  The  mea^nres  are  ours,  but  all  tbe  emola- 
meutA  are  theirs, " 

Sm  FRANCIS  BUEDETT. 

(1770— 1S44.} 
A  FKV<mrit«< — "  Bnrdott,"  stud  Byron,  "  is  eirect  and  ailvorj  aa 
Belial  himaetf,  and,  I  think,  the  greatest  favonrite  in  Fandemoninm  i  at 
least,  I  alwajs  hoard  tho  conntrj  gentlemen  and  the  ministerial  doTiby 
praise  his  speeches  upstairs,  and  run  down  from  BcUamj's  when  he  waa 
upon  his  legs."    Lord  Ljtton  also  most  bo  qaotod  as  to  Bordett  and  hia 

"  Too  tioh  to  bribe,  and  mnoh  too  prond  for  power, 
And  aa  to  fear — a  flco  for  the  Tower  t 
Id  yonth  more  popnlai  than  Fox  ;  in  age, 
When  Bnrdett  gpoke,  few  aotors  mora  the  taca. 
None  gifted  more  to  please  the  eya  and  ear, 
The  form  ■□  (Mimol?  aad  tho  voice  eo  cloar. 
Fitt'ii  Hnrl;  Bqnicoe  reaign'd  Uieir  port,  aud  nm 
To  hear  the  danireroiu  bat  large'Scrod  man.    .    . 
His  spoech  ran  over  each  J!olian  chord. 
So  Tagnel]'  pleaainf;  that  it  neror  bored. 
Ifor  was  it  nide  ;  whatoTsr  tear  it  woke 
In  breasts  patrician,  a  patrician  epolce  ; 
And  if  DO  UtUc'd  sloroa  it  conld  diBplay, 
Still  orei  letters  it  wonld  panae  and  play, 
Sarprise  an  elegance,  conceiTe  a  trope, 
And  pose  logicians  with  a  line  from  Pope." 

Bnrdatt's  Comnuttal  to  tli«  Tower. — J.  Gale  Jones,  the  president 
of  a  debating  club,  pnblished  some  rcHolntiuns  of  bis  societj'  on  a  debata 
which  arose  in  1810  relative  to  tho  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  For  this  ho 
waa  anmmoned  to  the  bar  of  tho  Honse,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  Sir 
Francis  Bnrdett  took  Dp  his  cause,  and  denied  the  power  of  the  Cummous 
to  commit  to  prison  any  but  their  own  members,  and  repeated  his  argu- 
ments in  a  letter  published  in  Cobbett's  Weekly  Begieter.  This  t»eiug 
brought  before  tbo  House,  be  was  committed  to  tlio  Tower.  Cooke,  in  his 
"  History  of  Party,"  tlins  describes  the  circnmstancea  attending  the 
execution  of  the  order : — "  Crowds  snnronudod  tho  bonso  of  Sir  Fraueia, 
who  affected  to  resist  the  warrant  by  force,  and  barricaded  his  doors. 
Twenty  police  officers,  assisted  bj  detachments  of  cavalry  aud  infantry, 
were  neccssaiy  to  execnte  the  warrant.  Bnrdett  still  resisted ;  and,  lest 
the  theatrical  display  ehould  bo  incomplete,  the  constahles,  when  they 
broke  into  tbs  honse,  found  him  teaching  his  infant  son  to  read  and 
translate  Uagna  Charta.  As  ho  was  borne  along  to  the  Tower,  the  crowds 
assembled  attacked  the  soldiery;  pistol-shots  were  fired  on  each  side.ai^ 
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itke  troops  did  not  return  from  their  nng^tefol  duty  witlumt  a  sangnhiiiy 
conflict,  in  which  soreral  people  were  slain.  A  more  useless  or  unneoessarj 
provocation  of  a  scene  of  carnage  does  not  occur  in  our  history.  &r 
Francis  brought  an  action  against  the  Speaker,  and,  being  defeated,  thus 
had  the  merit  of  formally  establishing  the  important  principle  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  had  attacked." 

Hoisting  Canning  with  his  own  Petard. — ^In  one  of  the  debates 
of  the  pre-Beform  period,  Canning,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  borough  system,  urged  that  it  formed  an  essential  element  of  the 
British  Constitution,  since  it  had 

"  Grown  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  took  up  the  quotation  in  reply,  and  said,  "  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  doubtless  remembers  the  first  line  of  the  distich  he 
has  cited,  and  that  it  is 

'  The  young  disease,  which  must  subdne  at  length, 
Grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength.' " 

Canning  acknowledged  that  the  retort  was  a  happy  and  a  just  one. 

An  Extraordinary  Debate. — Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  writing  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Gumoy,  in  November,  1819,  thus  refers  to  a  debate 
on  the  Manchester  Riots,  and  Burdctt's  speech  in  it :  "  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  debate;  really  it  has  raised  my  idea  of  the  capacity  and 
ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  All  the  leaders  spoke,  and  almost  all 
outdid  themselves.  But  Burdett  stands  first ;  his  speech  was  absolutely 
the  finest,  and  the  clearest  and  the  fairest  display  of  masterly  under- 
standing, that  ever  I  heard ;  and,  with  shame  I  ought  to  confess  it,  he  did 
not  utter  a  sentence  to  which  I  could  not  agree.  Canning  was  Second ;  if 
there  be  any  difference  between  eloquence  and  sense,  this  was  the  difference 
between  him  and  Burdett.  He  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  kept  the  tide 
of  reason  and  argument,  irony,  joke,  invective,  and  declamation,  flowing 
for  nearly  three  hours.  Plunket  was  third ;  he  took  hold  of  poor  Maddn- 
tosh'9  argument,  and  griped  it  to  death ;  ingenious,  subtle,  yet  clear  and 
bold,  and  putting  with  the  most  logical  distinctness  to  the  House  the 
errors  of  his  antagonist.  Next  came  Brougham — and  what  do  you  think 
of  a  dolmte  in  which  the  fourth  man  could  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  three  to  five  in  the  morning,  after  a  twelve  hours'  debate  ?  " 

Burdett  a  High  Tory. — Sir  Francis  Burdett,  reverting  to  the 
notion  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  choosing  its  servants  ought 
to  be  unfettered  and  uncontrolled,  said,  in  bringing  forward  a  motion  for 
reform  of  Parliament,  "  If  a  country  gentleman  were  to  offer  to  a  servant 
out  of  place  to  make  him  his  butler,  and  the  man  were  to  answer, '  I  will 
not  be  your  butler  unless  you  will  take  Harry  for  your  coachman,  and 
Thomas  for  your  groom,  and  Dick  for  your  footman,'  the  gentleman  would 
be  greatly  astonished."  This  remark  (says  Earl  Russell)  proves  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was,  as  he  sometimes  avowed  himself  to  be,  a  high  pre- 
rogative Tory  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

His  Duel  with  Kr.  Fanll. — The  following  particulars  of  the  duel 
which  took  place  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Paull  are  taken 
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from  Che  JmnmoI  Btgigter.  "  Mr.  Faall,  who  wm  &  candidate  for  tbe 
mpreaentation  of  WestmiiiHtor  in  1807,  had  advertised  a  meetiug  of  his 
bisnda  to  dintt  at  tbe  Crown  and  Anclior  in  the  Strand,  the  chair  to  be 
oocniried  bj  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett.  A  eorrcspotideiice  ensued  npon  this 
umoimcMiieat,  opening  with  a  commiuiicBtion  from  Sir  Franeia,  in  which 
he  disavowed  anj  knowledge  of  the  propoeed  gathering,  and  assorted  that 
be  had  not  aanctioued  the  nso  of  his  name  in  connection  with  it.  The 
dispute  between  the  two  gentlemen,  increasing  in  acrimony,  finally  cnlmi- 
nated  in  a  challenge  being  forwarded  by  Hr.  PbuU  to  Sir  FiSDcis  Burdett. 
The  parties  met,  attended  by  their  aecanda,  at  Combo  Wood,  near 
Wimbledon  Common,  on  the  5th  of  May.  They  discharged  two  pistols 
each;  the  socond  shot  fired  by  Mr.  Fanli  wounded  Sir  Francis  in  tho 
thigh ;  tho  second  pistol  finnl  by  Sir  Francis  wounded  Mr.  Panll  in  tho 
leg.  This  terminating  tho  boeincss,  they  both  lotnmcd  from  Wimbledon 
in  Mr.  Faoll'a  carriage." 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 
(1763—1835.) 

Sis  Finrt  App«szuieo. — At  the  first  gcneml  election  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Cobbctt  was  rotnmed  for  Oldham, 
and  deliTered  hia  maiden  speech  Janoary  29th,  1833,  on  tho  choice  of  a 
Speaker.  The  opening  sentence  with  which  ho  addressed  tlie  House  was 
not  of  a  very  complimeutAry  character:  "  It  appears  to  mo  that  since  I 
have  ix*n  sitting  here,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  vain  and  unprofitable 
conversation."  On  tho  11th  of  February  he  rose  to  move  an  amendment 
to  the  report  of  the  Address  in  answer  to  tho  King's  spcecli.  "  Other 
honourable  members,"  he  said,  "may  intercept  tlie  reading  of  the  report 
where  they  please,  and  move  that  such  or  euch  parts  lie  omitted; 
for  my  own  part,  I  object  to  orery  tittle  of  the  report  after  tlio  worda 
'  Moat  Gracious  Majesty.' "  Meeting  with  several  iuterraptious  I)y  calls 
of  "Question"  and  "Order,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  vory  sacred  duty  to 
perform,  and  if  the  House  be  determined  not  to  hear  mo  to-night,  I  will 
certainly  bring  it  forward  to-morrow,  and  if  the  House  will  not  hear  mo 
to-morrow,  I  will  then  bring  it  forward  tlie  dny  after.  The  statement  I 
haTfrto  make  I  am  determined  to  make,  and  that  without  any  considerable 
interruption." 

Kifl  Sflioeuioar  in  tlie  Hooia. — 1  know  no  other  iustance  (writes 
liord  Dalling)  of  a  man  entering  the  Honso  of  Commons  at  Cobbett'e  age 
(between  siity  and  seventy)  and  becoming  at  once  an  effective  deliater  in 
it.  Looking  carelessly  round  the  assembly  so  new  to  him.  with  his  usual 
self-confidence  he  epoko  on  the  first  occasion  that  presented  itself,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  tbe  Address  j  but  tins  was  nut  his  happiest 
effort,  and  consequently  created  disappointment.  He  soon,  however, 
obliterated  the  failure,  and  became  rather  a  fiivoarito  witii  an  audience 
which  is  only  unforgiving  when  bored.  It  waa  still  seen,  moreover,  that 
nothing  daunted  him ;  tho  murmurs,  the  "  Oh ! "  or  more  serious  repre- 
henaion  and  censure,  found  him  shaking  his  head  with  hia  hands  in  his 
pockets,  as  cool  and  defiant  as  when  he  first  stuck  up  the  picture  of  King 
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George  in  his  sbop  window  at  Philadelpbla.  Ho  exhibited  in  Parliament, 
too,  the  same  want  of  tact,  pmdence,  and  trutli ;  the  same  egotism,  the 
same  combativencss,  and  the  same  reckless  desire  to  struggle  with  received 
opinions,  that  had  marked  him  prorionsly  through  life,  and  shattered  his 
career  into  glittering  fragments,  from  which  the  world  could  never  collect 
the  image  nor  the  practical  utility  of  a  whole. 

The  Black  Hole  of  St.  Stephen's. — Complaining  of  the  deficient 
accommodation  for  members  in  the  House,  Cobbett  thus  gave  utterance 
to  his  discontent  in  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  Register :  *"  Why  are  we 
squeezed  into  so  small  a  space  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there 
should  be  calm  and  regular  discussion,  oven  from  that  circumstance  alone  ? 
Why  do  we  live  in  this  hubbub  ?  Why  are  we  exposed  to  all  these  incon- 
veniences P  Why  are  658  of  us  crammed  into  a  space  that  allows  to  each 
of  us  no  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
each  of  the  servants  of  the  King,  whom  we  pay,  has  a  palace  to  live  in, 
and  more  unoccupied  space  in  that  palace  than  the  little  hole  into  which 
we  are  all  crammed  to  make  the  laws  by  which  this  great  kingdom  is 
governed."  The  fire  of  1834,  however,  burned  down  the  "  little  hole  " 
so  contemptuously  spoken  of  by  the  member  for  Oldham,  and  thus  made  ' 
way  for  a  more  commodious  although  still  inadequate  structure. 

His  Influence. — ^People  (said  Hazlitt)  have  about  as  substantial  an 
idea  of  Cobbett  as  they  have  of  Cribb.  His  blows  are  as  hard,  and  he 
himself  is  as  impenetrable.  One  has  no  notion  of  him  as  making  use  of 
a  fine  pen,  but  a  great  mutton-fist ;  his  style  stuns  his  readers,  and  he 
"  fillips  the  ear  of  the  public  with  a  three-man-beetle."  He  is  too  much 
for  any  single  newspaper  antagonist ;  "  lays  waste  "  a  City  orator  or  member 
of  Parliament,  and  bears  hard  upon  the  Government  itself.  He  is  a  kind 
oi  fourth  estate  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 

Taking  oat  the  Sting. — Cobbett  looked  (remarks  Professor  Prymc) 
like  a  bettor  sort  of  farmer.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  but  his  career  in 
the  House  was  a  complete  failure.  Though  bold  in  public  assemblies,  he 
was  timid  and  overawed  in  Parliament,  and  was  never  able  to  say  more 
than  a  few  sentences.  •  •  Cobbett  was  said  to  have  "a  good  face 
for  a  grievance."  I  remember  one  ^j^it  which  shows  it.  He  moved  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  modify  the  Stamp  Aet,  more  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  obliged  every  one  to  give  a  twopenny  stamp  on  payment  of  any 
sum  between  21,  and  5Z.  Lord  Althorp  said  that  it  would  require  great 
time  for  modification,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
that  meantime  the  member  for  Oldham  miglit,  if  he  liked,  have  that  par- 
ticular grievance  of  the  twopenny  stamp  redressed  at  once.  We  all  who 
were  opposite  to  him  were  amused  to  observe  that  Cobbett  looked  quite 
disappointed,  as  if  feeling  that  the  sting  was  taken  out  of  his 
complaints. 

Political  ITicknames. — Cobbott's  talent  (says  Lord  Bailing)  for 
fastening  his  claws  into  anything  or  anyone  by  a  word  or  an  expression,  and 
holding  them  down  for  scorn  or  up  to  horror,  was  unrivalled.  "  Prosperity 
Bobinson,"  "^olus  Canning,"  the  "bloody  Times,"  the  "pink-nosed 
Liverpool,"  the  "  unbaptised,  buttonless  blackguards  "  (in  which  way  ho 
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.  tlM  dbeipliM  of  Penn),  were  expreaaioiu  with  whieh  he 
ftttae&ed  ridieale  where  he  coold  not  fix  reproMh;  and  it  is  Mud  thnt 
nothiii^  WM  mora  tossing  t«  Lord  Erakine  th&n  heing  coiiBtuitlj  ad- 
dreaaed  bj  lua  tecond  title  of  Baron  Claclcmaiuiaii. 


JOSEPH  HUME. 
a?77— 1855.) 

Small  Economiea. — Hnme  had  been  a  Borgeon  in  India,  and  iiad 
made  »  fortono.  He  hod  an  office  and  kept  a  clerk  at  his  own  coat,  in 
order  to  examine  the  eRtimatca  and  accounts  of  pnhlic  monoye,  and  to  pre- 
pare his  statemcutB  and  facte ;  and  bj  bis  attention  to  economj  effected  a 
considemble  rednction  in  the  national  eipenditnre.  He  hnil  his  fanlts 
(writes  Professor  Frymo),  which  prodaced  politi(?al  errors,  for  ho  looked 
rather  to  wbnt  in  his  roind  was  desirable  than  to  what  was  practicable. 
That  hind  of  feeling'  predominated  throughout.  Ho  snggcat'Cd  eTen  tho 
smallest  economies.  Oilt-edged  paper  was,  I  tako  it,  given  np  in  conae- 
gnence  of  liis  observation  on  the  eitraTagance  of  using  it  for  parliamentur 
notices.  Parker,  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  broDght  up  some  reports. 
Home  remarked,  "  I  think  that  splendid  gilt  paper  is  nnnccossary ." 
Parker,  nettled  at  this,  replied,  "  Perhaps  the  hononrable  member  mtj 
think  the  msTgins  are  too  wide ; "  but  it  had  its  effect,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  paper  in  the  librarj  and  writing- rooms,  as  well  as  all  the  fatare 
reports,  had  no  gilt  edges.     Soon  after  it  went  out  of  fashion  altogether. 

Ths  Dntiai  of  tm  ArohdflMlon. — Lord  Atthorp,  when  Chancellor 
of  the  Siehcquer,  having  to  propose  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  a  Tote  of 
4001.  a  year  fur  the  salary  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bengal,  was  puzzled  by  a 
question  from  Mr.  Hume,  "  What  are  the  duties  of  an  archdeacon  F  "  So 
he  eent  one  of  the  snbordinate  occnpants  of  the  Treasury  beiwh  to  tho 
other  House  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  question  from  one  of  tho  bishops. 
The  messenger  first  met  with  Archbishop  Yemon  Harcourt,  who  described 
sn  archdeacon  as  "  aide-de-camp  to  tho  bishop ;  "  and  then  with  Bishop 
Coplcston,  of  Llsndoff,  who  said,  "  The  archdeacon  is  oeuliu  episeopL" 
IJord  Althorp,  howoTer,  declared  that  neither  of  these  explanations  would 
satisfy  tho  House.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  ask  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield) ;  he  is  a  stiaightforward  man,  and  will  give  yon  a  plun 
answer."  To  the  Bishop  of  London  accordingly  the  messenger  went,  and 
repeated  tho  qnestion,  "  What  is  an  archdeacon  F"  "An  archdeacon  P" 
replied  tho  bishop  in  his  qnick  way — "  an  archdeacon  is  an  ecelesiostical 
officer  who  performs  arcludiaconal  fnnctions  i "  and  with  this  reply  (says 
the  bishop's  biographer)  Lord  Althorp  and  the  House  wera  perfectly 
satisfied. 

A  Fres  Tnuislntioii. — In  the  discussions  on  the  Orange  system  in 
1835-36,  Ur.  Joseph  Hnmo  took  (says  Mr.  John  O'Conuell)  on  active  and, 
as  nenally  happened  with  him,  a  manly  and  an  honest  part.  Here,  however, 
his  eicitement  betrayed  his  tongue.  Mr.  Shell,  alluding  to  tho  disclaimer 
of  H  cert^n  personage  of  very  high  rank,  that  he  had  been  aware  of  the 
fact  of  Ilia  name  being  at  the  foot  of  warrsnte  for  the  creation  of  Orange 
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lodges,  which  had  been  distribated  in  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
had  said,  "  When  I  am  called  upon  to  give  credit  to  this  disclaimer,  I  take 
refuge  in  one  of  the  dieta  of  my  creed,  and  I  saj,  Credo  quia  impoasibUe!" 
To  this  Mr.  Hnme  appended  the  following  free  translation :  '*  Like  the 
honourable  member  who  has  preceded  me  I  say,  in  reference  to  the  denial. 
Credo  quia  impoeeibile — ^Let  who  wUl  believe  it,  I  will  not ! " 

"Humbug." — Mr.  J.  Grant,  in  his  "Random  Recollections,"  de- 
scribes a  scene  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836.  The 
House  was  in  committee  of  supply,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  (then  member 
for  Middlesex)  was,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  making  a  field  day  of  it. 
He  opposed  abnost  every  grant  of  money  that  was  proposed  for  the  public 
service,  and  while  he  was  objecting  to  one  vote,  a  Mr.  Kearsley  thus 
addressed  the  chairman  of  committees :  "  Mr.  Bemal,  it  has  often  been 
said  in  this  house  and  elsewhere  that  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex 
has  been  very  useful  to  the  country,  by  checking  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  Ministers.  But  after  whai  I  have  just  seen  with  my  own  eyes  I 
put  down  his  conduct  as  perfect  humbug.  (Interruptions.)  Yes,  and  I 
pronounce  the  honourable  member  himself  to  be  a  complete  humbug. 
(Order,  order !)  I  do  not  mean  any  personal  unkindness  to  the  honourable 
member,  but  I  must  say  that  when  a  vote  was  put  to  the  House  for 
granting  some  secret  service  money — 30,0002.  odd,  I  believe — ^I  saw  an 
honourable  gentleman,  connected  with  the  noble  lord  (John  Russell) 
opposite,  go  up  to  him  and  give  him  a  check  for  coming  forward.  (Loud 
laughter.)  Yes,  sir,  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  it.  It's  a  complete  humbug 
and  nothing  else."  Mr.  Hume  replied  to  this  attack,  from  one  who  was 
usually  considered  a  good-natured  man,  '*  I  am  afraid  that  the  honourable 
member's  optics  are  not  in  the  best  possible  state  to-night.  I  think  the 
honourable  member  sees  double.  I  certainly  did  protest  against  voting 
30,000L  secret  service  money ;  but  I  am  glad  we  have  reduced  the  grant 
80  low,  for  we  formeriy  voted  60,0002.  and  upwards  for  the  same  purpose. 
As  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  charge  against  me,  I  tell  him  that  no 
person  whatever  spoke  to  mo  on  the  subject.  No  man  has  ever  attempted 
to  control  or  check  me  in  my  public  conduct.  I  will  be  controlled  by  no 
man — and  least  of  all  shall  the  honourable  member  control  me."  Mr. 
Kearsley  jumped  up  with  the  rejoinder,  "  I  toll  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  if  my  sight  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  neither  is  his  head 
so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  toll  him  that  I  can  see  to  count  up  the  '  tottel 
of  the  whole'  [a  common  expression  with  Hume]  as  well  as  he  can." 
(Loud  laughter.)  Mr.  Hume,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  put  out  of 
temper,  replied,  "  I  beg  the  honourable  member  not  to  mistake  me.  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  the  infirmity  of  his  eyes ;  I  did  not  accuse  him  of 
not  seeing ;  I  only  accused  him  of  seeing  too  much."  The  matter  then 
dropped,  after  having  caused  much  amusement  to  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

Support  of  the  Speaker's  Warrant.  —  In  1845  a  discussion 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  question  of  privilege.  The 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  Sir  William  Gh)ssett,  had  executed  a  Speaker's  warrant 
against  one  Thomas  Howard,  but  an  action  was  brought  in  the  Queen's 
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Bmdi  Iiytlie  latter  agidnst  the  Serjeant  for  cxoess  of  anthoritj  in  staging 
en  TureMonable  tune  in  liLi  honse,  and  £200  daniRf^B  irere  aiMtrded  to 
him.  Execution  was  to  be  levied  in  a  da;  or  two,  when  Mr.  Home 
Temarked :  "  I  tope  the  House  will  order  anj  attempt  that  may  be  made 
to  seiie  npon  the  property  of  the  Serjeant  to  bo  most  severely  pnoiahed 
forthwith.  If  anf  ono  will  draw  np  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  I  will  move 
it,  and,  if  necessarj,  I  will  assiHt  in  eiccnting  your  warrant.  It  will  not 
be  the  first  time,  sir,  that  I  have  personally  assistod  in  promoting  the  onde 
of  jnatice.  I  w«b  the  first  to  seiio  npon  the  person  who  committed  an  act 
of  mnrdcr  within  the  precincts  of  this  place— I  allude  to  the  person  who 
ahot  the  late  Mr.  Perceval— «nd  I  kept  him  fast  nntil  a  magistrate  was 
fonnd  to  whose  custody  he  whs  delivcrod.  I  canceive,  sir,  tliat  over^ 
member  of  this  Honee  is  boond  to  act  in  tlio  same  manner ;  and,  as  you 
•le  anthorised  to  call  npon  all  magistrates  and  persons  in  authority  to 
assist  in  carrying  your  warrant  into  effoct,  so  I  think  you  have  a  prior 
■  claim  upon  the  assistance  of  the  momtiers  of  this  House  in  enforcing  and 
upholding  yonr  authority."  The  House  adjourned  the  debate,  and  suffered 
the  execution  to  be  levied. 

Fighting  againvt  HajoritieB.-~In  a  speech  at  Birminglitim  in 
1849,  Mr.  Cobden  thus  alluded  lo  Hnmo'a  pirliamcntary  caroor;  "  I  wish 
OUT  friend  Mr.  Hume  was  here  to-night.  You  do  well  to  receive  his  name 
with  those  plaudits.  A  more  indofntj gable,  a  more  dovotod.  a  more  dis- 
interested patriot  never  lived  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  Ho  has  for 
nearly  forty  years  fought  against  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  possess  his  physical  strength,  his  massive 
endurance,  his  powerful  energies,  his  impassive  temperament.  But  few 
men  hnve  the  power  to  do  that  which  he  has  accomplished.  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  physically  the  power  of  going  through  one-lialf  of  his 

Trackiiig  the  HiniBter. — In  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Cora' 
mens  on  tbo  public  expenditure,  in  Febmary,  1873,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then 
Prime  Minister,  referred  as  follows  to  the  services  Mr.  Hume  hail  rendered 
the  country  ■■  "  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hume  hns  earned  for  himself  an 
honourable  and  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  this  country,  not  by 
endeavouring  to  pledge  Parliament  to  abstract  resolutions  or  general 
declarations  on  the  snbjcct  of  economy,  bnt  by  an  indefatigable  and 
unwearied  devotion,  by  the  labour  of  a  life,  to  obtain  a  complete  mastery 
of  all  the  details  of  public  eipenditnro,  and  by  tracking,  and  I  would 
almost  say  hunting,  the  Minister  in  every  department  through  all  these 
details  with  a  knowledge  equal  or  superior  to  his  own.  In  this  manner  I 
do  not  scruple  to  say  Mr.  Hume  did  more,  not  merely  to  reduce  the 
public  expenditure  as  a  matter  of  figures,  bnt  to  introduce  principles  of 
economy  into  tbo  management  of  the  administration  of  public  money,  than 
all  the  men  who  have  lived  in  our  time  put  together.  This  is  the  kind  of 
labour  which  we  want  above  all  things." 

A  Bins  qua  Von.. — I  recollect  (says  Lord  Broughton)  a  saying  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  conld  not  conceive  a  Hoose  of  Commons  without 
a  Joseph  Hume. 
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A  Warliln  Srraad. — ^Hnme's  surgical  knowledge  was  once  called 
into  requisition  under  yeiy  remarkable  circumstances.  Mr.  Greville  writes 
respecting  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchilsea : 
"  Hume  was  there,  without  knowing  on  whoso  behalf  till  he  got  to  the  ground. 
Hardinge  (Sir  Henry  Hardingo,  the  duke*s  second)  asked  him  to  attend, 
and  told  him  where  he  would  find  a  chaise,  into  which  he  got.  He  found 
there  pistols,  which  told  him  the  errand  he  was  on,  but  he  had  still  no 
notion  the  Duke  was  concerned ;  when  he  saw  him  he  was  ready  to  drop. 
Hume  gaye  the  two  lords  a  lecture  on  the  ground  after  the  duel,  and  said 
he  did  not  think  there  was  a  man  in  England  would  have  lifted  his  hand 
against  the  duke.  Very  uncallod  for,"  continues  Groville,  "  as  Lord  Win- 
chilsea did  not  fire.'' 

**  SadioaL"— This  phrase,  as  designating  a  member  of  the  Radical 
Reform  section  of  politicians,  was  "  first  used  by  myself,"  says  Hume, 
writing  to  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  Macaulay  compares  to  the  Radicals  of 
recent  times  the  "  Root-and-Branch  "  men  of  two  centuries  previously. 

Unrequited  Service. — ^Hume's  sturdy  character,  and  his  work  for 
the  nation,  aroused  Lord  Lytton's  enthusiasm  :— 

"  To  me  there's  something  bordering  on  the  great 
In  him  who  labours — ^not  for  self.     The  State, 
In  its  caprice,  may  give  him  no  reward ; 
Perhaps  he  bores,  and  is  not  bom  a  lord. 
The  House  may  cough — ^his  voice  no  coughs  can  drown ; 
Reports  cut  short — ^no  Press  can  cut  bim  down. 
Still  he  foils  on — for  what  P    To  be  of  oso^ 
To  prune  a  tax,  or  weed  up  an  abuse. 
Each  hour  for  rest,  for  home,  for  health  to  gradge. 
Unpaid  a  servant,  and  nnthank'd  a  drudge ; 
And,  his  work  done,  sink  fameless  in  the  tomb  s 
Snch  men  have  worth — nine  such  might  make  a  Hume." 

THOMAS  SLINGSBY  DUNCOMBE. 

(1797— 18G1.) 

Persevering  Bribery. — Mr.  Duncombe — a  man  of  fashion  as  well 
as  a  leading  Radical — ^first  stood  a  contest  for  Pontefract  in  1821;  he 
took  an  enormous  deal  of  trouble  in  canvassing,  and  spent  much  money 
in  bribery,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  1823  he  was  again  in  the  field, 
and  ventured  to  contest  a  family  borough  (Hertford)  with  its  proprietor. 
He  again  failed,  after  spending  mnch  money.  In  the  general  election 
of  1826,  Hertford  was  again  canvassed  by  him  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Henry  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord  Bailing),  who  was  then  commencing 
his  political  career.  There  were  three  claimants  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors ;  the  borough  returned  two,  and  the  fight  was  for  the  second 
place.  Mr.  Duncombe  haying  bribed  handsomely  (writes  his  son)  secured 
a  majority.  After  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  Mr.  Duncombe  was 
elected  for  Finsbuiy,  and  for  many  years  represented  that  borough. 

Borrowed  Flnmes.— Mr.  Greville  writes,  Feb.  25,  1828:  "The 
great  event  of  the  night  was  Duncombe's  speech,  which  was  delivered 
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wtth  perfect  self-posse«aion  uid  coraposnre,  bnt  in  bo  ridienlons  %  nuumer 
ihit  aiviybodj'  langliMl  at  him,  altliongh  the;  wore  unnmd  with  his  im* 
pndenee  wnd  at  the  stjie  and  oliji'cts  uf  his  attack.  HowoTor,  the  next 
d*j  it  waa  discorered  that  be  had  pcrfcirmod  a  great  exploit;  ho  was 
Itnidlj  applauded  and  eongratulatod  on  nil  aidcB,  and  made  into  the  hero 
of  the  daj.  ,  ,  The  history  of  Tom  Dancuinbe  and  his  spoech  is 
inBtractive  as  well  as  amnaing.  Tommy  came  to  Henry  do  Bos  and  told 
him  that  his  eonstitnents  at  Hertford  wero  vary  anxious  he  should  make 
»  speech,  but  that  ho  did  not  knon  what  to  sny,  nnd  begged  Hoary  to 
sapply  him  with  the  necessary  materials.  Hu  ndrim-d  him  to  strike  ont 
something  new,  and  having  received  his  assuraufc  tli:it  lio  shonid  be  able 
to  recollect  anything  that  ho  learned  by  heart,  and  that  ho  waa  not  afraid 
of  his  conrngo  failing,  Henry  composed  for  him  the  speech  which  Dnn- 
combe  delivered." 

— »^*"*»<''^"g  hia  Point. — ^In  Angnst.  1831,  Ur.  Gonlbnm  brought 
an  accnsation  against  Lord  Durham  fur  intorfcriug  in  an  oloction.  Mr. 
Doueombe  prononnced  it  "a  base  and  wicked  calumny."  There  was  a 
tremondons  call  of  "  Ghur !  "  and  the  chairman  administered  a  mild  re- 
monstrance, saying  that  in  Ur.  Duncombe's  calmer  and  more  sober 
moments  ho  would  not  use  such  terms.  The  latter  answered,  nn- 
dantitcdly,  "  I  am  quito  ealm,  and  aolier  cnoagh,  and  menn  what  I  Bsy." 
Down  upon  him  came  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Henry  Hanliuge,  Sir  Henry 
Inglia ;  down  upon  bim  cumo  the  parliameufary  magnates  from  both  sides 
of  the  Honse,  threatening,  advising,  and  insisting  ou  an  explanation  j  bnt 
the  bold  reformer  heeded  not  tho  menaces,  cannl  not  for  the  advice,  and 
oiienly  declared  that  ho  had  spoken  the  trnth.  and  meant  to  maintain  it. 
His  firmness  conquered  his  opponents,  and  Mr.  Gonlbnm  pocketed  tho 
affront. — "  L^fe."  by  hit  Son. 

GEORGE  CANWING. 

(1770—1627.) 
Eia  Introdaction  into  FBrHunent. — Canning's  entry  into 
pnblic  life  is  thus  mentioned  by  liimaelf  in  a  letter  written  in  1793  to 
his  friend  Henry  John  Bichman,  which  was  first  printed  by  Charles 
!Kuight  in  1868,  among  other  iut«reatiug  "  Unpnblished  Letters  of  George 
Canning  " : — "  Ton  will  probably  havo  seen  by  tho  newspapers  that  I  have 
come  into  Parliament.  .  .  Ton  may,  in  common  with  very  many 
persons,  have  conceived  that  my  acqnaintanco  with  some  of  tho  prin- 
tnpal  characters  of  Opposition  was  something  moro  than  a  mere  personal 
familiarity,  and  amounted  in  fact  to  politicnl  attachment  and  obligation. 
In  answer  to  this  supposition,  if  yon  sUould  have  entertained  it,  I  havo 
only  to  say,  npon  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  the  fact  is  otherwise.  With 
different  individoals,  indeed,  of  Opposition  I  have  been  much  in  habits  of 
intimacy — with  Mr.  Sheridan,  particnlarly,  my  friendship  is  from  my 
childhood,  and  aa  with  a  family  friend — and  that  friendship  will,  1  trust, 
be  nniiit«rraptcd  ))y  politics.  I  am  anre  it  shall  not  bo  my  fault  if  it  be 
otherwise.     But  neither  to  him  nor  to  any  person  else  have  I  ever  cim.- 
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sidered  myself,  nor  have  they  considered  me,  as  tied  and  bound  by  the 
smallest  obligation,  personal  or  political,  that  should  govern  my  public 
sentiments,  or  fetter  my  free  choice  of  my  party.  .  .  All  that  I  wish 
to  show  to  you  is  that  my  conduct  has  been  strictly  honourable,  and  in  that 
I  trust  I  shall  have  succeeded.  The  place  for  which  I  am  returned  is 
Newtown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  seat  comes  to  me,  as  I  said  before, 
from  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  as  I  believe  I  did  not  before  add,  from  him  solely,  and 
immediately  to  me,  without  the  influence,  or  interference,  of  any  other 
man  or  sot  of  men  whatever.  And,  which  is  no  immaterial  consideration 
to  a  person  so  far  from  being  rich  as  myself,  it  comes  without  a  farthing 
of  expense." 

Kis  Maiden  Speeoli. — ^It  was  on  the  Slst  of  January,  179^,  in  his 
second  session,  that  he  made  liis  first  speech,  in  favour  of  a  subsidy  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  In  a  letter  dated  March 
20th,  1794,  addressed  to  Lord  Boringdon,  ho  thus  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  event :  "  I  intended  to  have  told  you,  at  full  length,  what 
were  my  feelings  at  getting  up  and  being  pointed  at  by  the  Speaker,  and 
hearing  my  name  called  from  all  sides  of  the  house ;  how  I  trembled  lelt 
I  should  hesitate,  or  misplace  a  word  in  the  first  two  or  three  sentences ; 
while  all  was  dead  silence  around  me,  and  my  own  voice  sounded  to  my 
oars  quite  like  some  other  gentleman's ; — ^how,  in  about  ten  minutes  or 
less,  I  got  warmed  in  collision  with  Fox's  argumcuts«  aud  did  not  even 
care  twopence  for  anybody  or  anything ;  how  I  was  roused,  in  about  half 
an  hour,  from  this  pleasing  state  of  self-sufficiency  by  accidentally  casting 
my  eyes  towards  the  Opposition  bench,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  compli- 
ments to  Fox,  and  assuring  him  of  my  respect  and  admiration,  and  there 
seeing  certain  members  of  Opposition  laughing  (as  I  thought)  and 
quizzing  me ;  how  the  accident  abashed  mo,  aud,  together  with  my  being 
out  of  breath,  rendered  me  incapable  of  uttering ;  how  those  who  sat 
below  me  on  the  Treasury  bench,  seeing  what  it  was  that  distressed  me, 
cheered  loudly,  and  the  House  joined  them;  and  how,  in  less  than  a 
minute,  straining  every  nen'o  in  my  body,  and  plucking  up  every  bit  of 
resolution  in  my  heart,  I  wont  on  more  boldly  than  ever,  and  getting  into 
a  part  of  my  subject  that  I  liked,  and  having  the  House  with  me.  got 
happily  and  triumphantly  to  the  end."  "  This  first  speech,"  says  Lord 
Dfdling,  **  like  many  other  first  speeches  of  men  who  have  become  eminent 
orators,  was  more  or  less  a  failure.  The  subject  was  a  sul)sidy  to  Sardinia, 
and  the  new  member  began  with  a  scoff  at  the  idea  of  looking  with  a  mere 
mercantile  eye  at  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  bargain  we  were  making. 
Such  a  scoit,  uttered  in  an  assembly  which  is  the  especial  guardian  of  the 
public  purse,  was  injudicious;  but  the  whole  speech  was  bad.  It 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  ordinary  faults  of  the  declama- 
tion of  clever  young  men.  Its  arguments  were  much  too  refined;  ita 
arrangement  much  too  systematic ;  cold,  tedious,  and  unparliamentary,  it 
would  have  been  twice  as  good  if  it  had  attempted  half  as  much ;  for  the 
great  art  in  speaking,  as  in  writing,  consists  in  knowing  what  should  not 
be  said  or  written." 

''An   Adventurer." — On  presenting  himself  to   the  electors  of 
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Urerpool  In  181S,  kft«r  his  sppointineiit  as  Prcsuloni  of  the  Board  of 
ContTol,  Canning's  return  was  contested;  and,  amongst  othor  charges 
brought  against  b'"*  hj  hia  opponents,  he  was  roproaohcd  with  being  an 
kdTentnrer.  He  replied  thus :  "  To  this  charge,  as  I  underBtand  it,  I  am 
willing  to  plead  guilt;.  A  representative  of  the  people.  I  am  one  of  the 
people ;  and  I  present  mjself  to  those  who  choose  ttio  only  with  the  claims  of 
character  (bo  they  what  thoy  ma;),  tinarereilited  by  patrii'ian  patronage  or 
pArtj  recommendation.  Nor  is  it  in  this  free  conotry,  where,  in  any  walk 
of  life,  the  road  of  honourable  snecess  is  open  to  every  itnlivi<lual — I  am 
■nie  it  is  not  in  this  placo— that  I  sliatl  bo  eiiH<<-ted  to  aiHilogiao  fur  ao 
presenting  nybelf  to  your  choice.  I  know  there  is  a  political  creed  which 
assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great  families  a  right  to  dictate  to  the 
Boveroign  and  to  inflnence  the  people :  and  that  this  ductriuo  of  hereditary 
aptitndo  for  administration  is,  eingnlnrly  enough,  most  prevalent  among 
those  who  find  nothing  more  iaughnblo  tlian  the  principle  of  legitimacy  in 
the  Crown.  To  this  theory  I  have  never  sulwcritiod.  If  to  depend  directly 
upon  the  people,  as  their  representative  in  Parliament  {  if ,  as  a  servant  of 
the  Crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support  than  that  of  public  confidence — it 
that  be  to  be  an  adventurer,  I  plead  gnilty  to  the  charge,  and  I  would  not 
exchange  that  sitnation.  to  whatever  tannts  it  may  cipose  me.  for  all  the 
wlvantages  which  might  bo  derived  from  an  aiiceslry  of  a  hundred 
generations." 

Hon,  not  Keunrca! — In  a  speech  in  ISOl,  in  opposition  to  the 
Addiugton  Ministry,  Mr.  Canning  said :  "  Away  with  tho  cant  of 
'  Measures,  not  men  I ' — the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the  harness  and  not 
the  horses  that  draw  tho  chariot  along.  No,  sir ;  if  the  comiwiriBon  must 
Ite  mode,  if  tho  distinction  must  be  taken,  men  are  ovcrj-thiiig,  measures 
are  eomjiaratively  nothing.  I  speak  of  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
when  sy.stpms  are  shaken,  when  precedents  and  general  rules  of  conduct 
fail  i  tlien  it  is  that  not  to  that  or  to  this  inensuro — howerer  prudently 
devised,  however  blameless  in  execution — but  to  the  energy  and  character 
of  individuals,  a  Slato  must  bo  indebted  for  its  salvation." 

Subsidence  of  the  Deln^e. — In  sup)Nirting  the  vote  of  thanks  in 
the  Houso  of  Commons,  July  17th,  1813.  to  the  Maniuis  of  Wellington 
for  the  victory  gained  at  the  battle  of  Titteria,  Mr.  Canning  said:  "  How 
was  their  prospect  changed  !  In  those  countries  whore,  at  most,  a  short 
stmggle  had  boon  terminated  by  a  result  disastrous  to  their  wishes,  if  not 
altogether  closing  in  despair,  they  had  now  to  contemplate  a  very  different 
aspect  of  affaira.  Germany  crouched  no  lougor  trembling  at  the  feet  of 
the  tyrant,  bnt  maintained  o  balanced  contest.  The  mighty  deluge  by 
which  the  Continent  hwl  bocn  overwhelmed  began  to  subsiilo.  The  limita 
of  nations  were  again  visible,  and  the  spires  and  turrets  of  ancient  esta- 
blishments began  to  reappear.  It  was  this  victory  which  had  defined  these 
objects,  so  lately  involved  in  overwhelming  confusion." 

Cuming  on  Sefonn. — Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  reply  t-o  a  repeal  speech 
by  O'Conncll  in  1334,  ridiculed  the  proposal  by  tho  exclamation,  "  Hepeal 
the  Union !  As  well  restore  the  Heptarchy !  "  Canning,  however,  had 
nsod  it  somo  yeara  before,  in  a   speech  against  parliamentary   nfoTUi., 
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wbich  he  treated  as  propoeterons,  aaying,  "  Reform  the  Parliament  I 
Repeal  the  Union !    Restore  the  Heptarchy ! " 

Taking  Observations. — "  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  distingnished  riTsI, 
told  me  one  daj,"  says  Lord  Bailing,  "  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Canning, 
that  ho  wonld  often,  before  rising  in  his  place,  make  a  sort  of  lonnging 
toar  of  the  House,  listening  to  the  tone  of  the  obseryations  which  the 
previons  debate  had  excited,  so  that  at  last,  when  he  himself  spoke,  he 
seemed  to  a  large  part  of  his  andionce  to  be  merely  giving  a  striking  form 
to  their  own  thoughts." 

TicUing  the  Victims. — ^Thomas  Moore,  in  his  "Dream  of  a 
Turtle,"  thus  hits  off  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Canning :— 

"  And  on  that  turtle  I  saw  a  rider, 

A  goodly  man,  with  an  eye  so  merry, 

I  knew  'twas  our  Foreign  Secretary, 

Who  there  at  his  ease  did  sit  and  smile 

Like  Waterton  on  his  crocodile ; 

Cracking  such  jokes  at  every  motion 

As  made  the  torUe  squeak  with  glee, 

And  own  that  they  gave  him  a  lively  notion 

Of  what  his  own  forced-meat  balls  would  be." 

Peace    and   War. — One  of   the  most  finished   and  effoctivo  of 

Canning's  oratorical  displays  was  a  fipccch  delivered  at  Plymouth  in  1823, 

in  which  the  following  celebrated  passage  occurred  : — "  While  we  control 

even  our  feelings  by  our  duty,  lot  it  not  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace 

either  because  we  fear  or  because  we  are  unprepared  for  war ;  on  tho 

contrary,  if  eight  months  ago  the  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 

that  the  country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  be  unfortunately 

necessary,  every  month  of  peace  that  has  since  passed  has  but  made  ns  so 

much  the  more  capable  of  exertion.    The  resources  created  by  peace  aro 

moans  of  war.    In  chcrisliing  those  resources,  wo  but  accumulate  those 

means.    Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than 

the  state  of  inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty 

masses  that  float  in  the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof  that  they  are 

devoid  of  strength  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  out  for  action.    You  well 

know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous  masses  now  re^Msing 

^on  their  shadows    in    perfect  stillness — how  soon,  upon    any  call   of 

patriotism  or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 

thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — ^how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were, 

its  swelling  plumage — ^how  quickly  would  it  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and 

its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  its 

dormant  thunder.    Such  as  is  one  of  these  magnificent  machines  when 

springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might — such  is  England 

herself,  while  apx)arently  passive  and  motionless  she  silently  concentrates 

the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion.    But  God  forbid  that 

that  occasion  should  arise.    After  a  war  sustained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 

a  century — sometimes  single-handed,  and  with  all  Europe  arrayed  at 

times  against  her  or  at  her  side— England  needs  a  period  of  tranquillity, 

and  may  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  misconstmction." 
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ICitiafeaxial  Fziniiptitiid«. — A  HKgniloqnMit  Bomvt. — On 
the  12th  ot  December,  1826,  Canning,  then  Foreign  Minister,  lowle  ft 
muterly  speech  on  tha  relatione  bctweon  Great  Britain  and  PortngaL 
Ur.  BTDDghom,  who  roM  ftfterwardB.  said  the  Sctrrctarj's  oloqncnco  luul 
been  iiiB{Hred  "  with  a  degree  of  fervonr,  energy,  and  effect  extnordinaij 
and  niqirecedentcd  in  this  Honse."  In  tbe  conrso  of  hie  speech,  Mr. 
Cuming  gare  an  inalance  of  miniaferial  prompt  itndo  which  has  sometimea 
been  cited  in  reproof  of  more  dilatory  Caliincta.  Ho  said:  "The  precise 
information  on  which  we  could  act  only  arrived  on  Friday  last;  on 
Satnrd&y  the  decision  of  the  Grorcmmcnt  was  taken ;  on  Stiudaj'  ire 
obtained  the  MQction  of  his  MajoNty;  on  Monday  we  came  down  to 
Parliament ;  and  at  thia  very  hour,  while  I  have  now  the  honour  ot 
addressing  the  Honse,  British  troops  are  on  their  march  for  Poringnl," 
In  his  reply  at  the  close  of  the  debute,  Mr.  Canning  again  displayed  great 
eloquence ;  and  on  this  occasion  ho  naed  a  fnmons  but  somewhat  bombtistio 
expression.  "  If  France,"  said  he,  "  occnpied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  tliat  occupation,  that  we  should 
blockade  Cadiz?  No.  Z  loolced  another  way;  I  sought  matcriab  ot 
compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplnting  Spain,  such  as  our 
ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should 
not  be  Spain  '  with  the  Indies,'  I  called  the  Now  World  into  oxistence 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." — Mr.  Grevillo  writes  respecting  these 
last  words,  "  Canning  gave  offonco  to  his  coUeagncs  by  tbo  concluding 
sentence  of  his  reply.     Xlie  I  was  not  relisbed," 

Cuming  in  the  Cabinet.— Tlie  Duko  of  Wellington  (kajs  Mr. 
GreTille)  talked  of  Canning  the  other  day  a  great  deal.  Ho  sniJ,  thongh 
he  prided  himself  citremoly  upon  his  com  pox  i(  ions,  ho  would  patiently 
endnre  any  criticisms  upon  such  papers  as  he  aubmitted  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  Cabinet,  and  wonld  aUow  tbera  to  bo  altered  in  any  way  tliat 
waa  BOggested ;  ho  (the  Duke)  particularly  had  often  "  cut  and  hacked " 
his  papera,  and  Canning  never  made  tbe  leant  objection,  but  waa  always 
ready  to  adopt  the  snggostions  of  his  colleaguoa.  It  waa  not  ao.  however, 
in  convaraation  and  diacnssion.  Any  difference  of  opinion  or  dissent  from 
his  views  threw  him  iutu  ungovernable  rage,  and  on  such  occaaiona  he 
flew  out  with  a  violence  which,  the  Dnke  said,  bad  often  compelled  him 
to  be  silent  that  he  might  not  be  involved  in  bitter  personal  altercation. 
He  said  that  Canning  was  nsnally  very  silent  in  the  Cabinet,  seldom 
spoke  at  all,  bnt  when  ho  did  he  maintained  his  opinions  with  extraonli- 
nary  tenacity. 

A  Deapatch  in  Cypher. — Mr.  Bell  relates  that  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
onr  ambassador  at  the  Haguo,  was  one  day  attending  at  coort,  when  a 
despatch  in  cypher  waa  hastily  put  into  his  hand.  It  was  very  short,  and 
evidently  very  nrgent ;  but,  unfortunately,  Sir  Chnrlea,  not  expecting 
such  a  commnnication,  had  not  tho  key  of  the  cypher  with  him.  An 
interval  of  intense  anxiety  followed,  until  he  obtained  the  key ;  when,  to 
his  infinite  astonishment,  he  deciphered  the  following  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfEairs ;— 
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*'  In  matters  of  commeroe,  the  fault  of  tbe  Datoh 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  maoh ; 
'With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content. 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twentj  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent.. 
Twenty  per  cent., 
Nous  f  rapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 

"GxoBax  CANNiNa.** 

ZmpromptiL  on  Whitbread.— The  articles  of  impeacliment  against 
Lord  Melville  were  moved  by  Mr.  WLitbread.  His  speech  (says  Mr. 
Boll)  was  clear  and  able ;  bat  some  passages  struck  Mr.  Canning's  acnte 
sense  of  the  ridiculoos  so  forcibly,  that  he  scribbled  a  parody  on  them, 
while  Mr.  Whitbread  was  yet  speaking.  The  following  is  the  im- 
promptu i'^ 

**  FBAOmNT  OF  AN  ObATIOIT. 

**  I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill ; 
I'm  like  a  yoang  prince  going  straight  np  a  hill ; 
I'm  like — (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said)^- 
I'm  like  a  young  lady  jnst  bringing  to  bed. 
If  yon  ask  why  the  11th  of  Jnne  I  remember 
Mnoh  better  than  April,  or  May,  or  November, 
On  that  day,  my  lordsi  with  truth  I  assure  ye. 
My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery ; 
On  that  day,  in  the  morn,  he  began  brewing  beery 
On  that  day,  too,  commenced  his  connubial  career ; 
On  that  day  he  received  and  he  issued  his  bills  ; 
On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  the  cash  from  his  tills ; 
On  that  day  he  died,  having  finished  his  summing. 
And  the  angels  all  cried,  *  Here's  old  Whitbread  a-coming  t' 
So  that  day  still  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 
For  his  beer  with  an  E,  and  his  bier  with  an  I ; 
And  still  on  that  day,  in  the  hottest  of  weather, 
The  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  altogether. — 
So  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  support 
The  roof  which  o'ershades  this  respectable  court, 
Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the  Hindoos ; 
So  long  as  that  sun  shall  shine  in  at  those  windows, 
My  name  shall  shine  bright  as  my  ancestor's  shines, 
Mine  recorded  in  journals,  hia  blazoned  on  signs  I" 


Vndebatable  Snbject.^-The  following  letter  is  given  in 
Stapleton's  "  Canning  and  his  Times : "— "  Foreign  Office,  January  27th, 
1826.  My  dear  Granville, — It  occurs  to  me,  since  the  scaling  of  my 
letter  enclosing  the  Speech,  that  M.  Villele  may  possibly  inquire  why  we 
have  not  mentioned  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  1.  It  is  not 
usual  to  mention  the  death  of  foreign  sovereigns  in  the  King's  Speech. 
2.  We  did  not  mention  that  of  Louis  XYIII.  3.  The  reason  of  this 
habitual  silence  is  a  sound  one.  The  King  mentions  nothing  that  Parlia- 
ment is  not  expected  to  echo.  Parliament  echoes  nothing  without 
discussion.    To  bring  a  deceased  foreign'  sovereign  before  Parliament  for 
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a  wtMiId  be  to  treat  him  as  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  did  their  owm 
kings—judge  him  immediately  after  his  death :  a  liberty  nnwnrrantable 
with  tho  BOTereigna  of  other  natiuna. — Ever  affectionately  yoim,  GkokoK 
Casstsq." 

His  Drnth  at  Clilswiek.— Lady  Holland  told  me  (writca  Goitot) 
that  in  1827  Mr.  Canning,  then  ill,  mentioned  to  her  that  he  was  going 
for  change  and  repoae  to  Chiawick,  a  country  seat  of  tho  Doko  of  DeTon- 
shjre.  She  said  to  him,  "  Do  not  go  there ;  if  I  wero  yonr  wife  I  wonld 
not  allow  yon  to  do  bo."  "  Wliy  not  F  "  asked  Mr.  Canning.  "  Mr.  Fox 
died  thcie."  Mr.  Canning  smiled ;  and  an  honr  after,  on  leaving  Holland 
HooBo,  he  returned  to  Lady  Holland,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Do 
not  speak  of  this  to  any  one;  it  might  disturb  them."  "And  he  died  A 
Chiswick,"  concluded  Lady  Holland,  with  emotion. 

WILLL\M   HUSKISSON. 
(1770—1830.) 

togal  PIirmtiMlogy  in  the  Honae  of  Commons. — Mr.  Hnskts- 
sou  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  tho  earliest  adTocatcs,  among  onr 
statesmen,  of  tho  principles  of  Free  Trade.  His  eloqacnce  was  oft«n 
forcible,  and  his  style  at  times  very  argiimentatiYe,  while  he  knew  how 
to  make  an  effective  reply.  In  February,  1826,  Mr.  Ellice,  member  for 
CoTentiy.  had  moved  for  a  select  commitloe  on  the  silk  trade,  and  ho  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  a  lawyer,  member  for  Lincoln.  To  some 
Bcrere  remarks  by  the  latter  gentleman  Mr.  HoakiBson  thus  replied:  "In 
tfao  course  of  his  speech  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  repeatedly 
told  ns  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  admit  this,  and  to. admit  that.  This, 
I  presume,  is  a  mode  of  cijircssion  in  which  gentlemen  of  the  legal 
profession  are  wont  to  iudnlgo,  to  mark  that  they  keep  within  the  strict 
limits  of  their  briefs,  and  that  tho  doctrines  which  they  advocate  are  those 
prescribed  to  them  by  tlicir  iustmctiona.  However  cnstomary  and  proper 
such  langunge  may  be  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  certainly  sonnds  now  and 
striking  in  the  mouth  of  a  meiulier  of  this  Honae."  He  went  on  to  say,  ' 
"  To  whom  did  the  honourable  aud  loarued  gentleman  mean  to  apply  tho 
description  of  au  '  insensible  sud  hnrd-hearted  metaphysician,  exceeding 
the  devil  in  point  of  maliguity  ?  '  1  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Honso 
whether  tho  language  made  use  of  by  tlio  hononrnble  and  learned  gentle- 
man, with  reference  to  me,  was  not  huc!i  as  to  point  to  the  inference  that 
I  am  that  metaphysician.  ,  .  It  is  for  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  to  reconcile  such  langongo  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
sentiments  on  other  occnsions — to  eiplnin,  as  he  best  may,  to  those  around 
him  whether  they  are  included  in  that  insinuation ;  and  it  is  for  me  to 
meet  that  insinuation  (as  far  as  it  was  levelled  at  me)  with  those  feelings 
of  ntter  scorn  with  which  I  now  repel  it." 

Tlis  Dnks  of  Wellington  and  Znskisson. — In  1S28,  when  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister,  "  the  question  of  Parliamentatj 
Beform  was  brought  under  discussion  upon  a  motion  to  disfroDchise  the 
two  boroughs  of  Penrhyn  and  East  Botford,  and  invest  Manchester  and 
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Birmingluun  with  the  electoral  priyileges  thus  vacated.  In  the  conne  of 
the  contest  a  division  ?ras  taken  on  the  particular  suhstitotion  of  Birming- 
ham for  East  Retford.  Gh)vemment  said  '  No '  to  the  proposal,  bat  Mr. 
Hnskisson,  though  still  Colonial  Secretary,  had  managed  to  commit  him- 
self to  an  affirmative  vote.  Confused  at  his  position,  he  sent  the  duke 
what  was  either  a  resignation  or  an  offer  of  resignation,  and  what  the  duke 
chose  to  think  was  the  former.  There  was,  in  plain  truth,  but  little 
cordiality  between  them.  Unpleasant  jars  had  occurred  already.  Mr. 
Huskisson  had  publicly  assured  his  Liverpool  constituents  that  he  had 
not  entered  the  new  administration  without  a  '  guarantee '  for  the  general 
adjustment  of  its  policy  by  that  of  Mr.  Canning.  This  sounded  as  if  a 
'pledge'  had  been  exacted  and  given — an  idea  which  the  duke  indig- 
nantly repudiated,  and  parliamentary  explanations  had  to  be  offered  before 
the  matter  could  be  set  at  rest.  So  this  time  the  difference  was  made 
final.  In  vain  did  the  common  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  two  states- 
men endoaA'our  to  '  explain '  the  unlucky  communication.  The  duke,  in 
terms  which  passed  into  proverbial  use,  replied  that  there '  was  no  mistake, 
could  be  no  mistake,  and  should  be  no  mistake.'  He  was  not  sorry,  in 
fact,  that  so  convenient  an  opportunity  had  been  created  to  his  hand.  Mr. 
Huskisson  therefore  retired." — Timea*  Memoir  of  Wellington. 

His  Death. — The  Anntial  Register  gave  an  account  of  the  fatal 
accident  to  Mr.  Huskisson  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  on  the  I5th  of  September,  1830,  from  which  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  taken : — ^The  procession,  drawn  by  eight  locomotive  engines, 
loft  Liverpool  at  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock.  The  engino 
Northumbrian  took  the  south  lino  of  railway,  carrying  amongst  other 
passengers  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  other  seven  engines  pro- 
ceeded along  the  north  line.  On  the  stoppage  of  the  Northumbrian  at 
Parkside,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  several  others  got  out;  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  duke  together,  and 
of  producing  a  renewed  good  feeling  between  them,  led  Mr.  Husldsson 
round  to  that  part  of  the  car  where  the  duke  was  stationed.  The  duke, 
perceiving  the  advance  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  immediately 
held  out  to  him  his  hand,  which  was  shaken  in  a  very  cordial  manner. 
Almost  at  this  moment  the  Rocket  was  seen  to  be  adA'^anciug,  and  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  ducal  car,  fell  upon  the  rails  and 
had  his  right  leg  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  the  engine.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  liDgored  in  great  agony  till  the  evening,  when  he  expired.  In 
the  interval  he  showed  a  natural  solicitude  respecting  his  character  as  a 
statesman.  "  The  country,"  said  he,  "  has  had  the  best  of  me.  I  trust  that 
it  will  do  justice  to  my  public  character."  On  the  24th  of  September  his 
xemains  were  interred  in  presence  of  upwards  of  15,000  spectators. 

EARL  GREY. 

(17C4— 1845.) 

Sis  First  Appearance  in  the  Honse.— Charles,  second  Earl 
Qrey,  was  returned  in  July,  1786,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  for  His  nstive 
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eoantj  (NartlniiDlMilaiid).  Hia  maiden  apeeeh  in  tlie  Hotue  ma  doliTered 
in  opptwitioii  to  tiie  Kldreaa  moved  hj  Mr.  Bloclbiirne  to  thuik  hia 
HaJMtr  for  the  Oommercial  Troatj  with  France,  negotiated  bj  Mr.  Rtt. 
Hr.  Addiogtou,  aft^nfarda  Speaker,  in  a  letter  to  hia  father  thna  deacribea 
tlie  jonthfal  ontor;  "We  had  a  gloriooa  do)>al«  lost  night  npon  the 
motion  for  an  addrew  of  thanka  to  the  King  for  having  negotiated  the 
Ccmunercial  Treaty,  &e.  .  .  A.  new  speaker  prctentod  himaelf  to  the 
Honae,  and  vent  through  his  first  performance  with  an  ielat  which  haa 
not  been  equalled  within  mj  recollection.  His  name  ia  Gre;.  I  do  not 
go  too  far  in  declaring  that  in  the  advantages  of  figure,  voice,  elocntion, 
and  manner,  he  ia  not  surpassed  bj  anj  member  of  the  Hooao,  and  I 
grieve  to  say  that  he  is  in  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  from  which  there  is  no 
chance  of  bis  being  detached." 

Hia  own  Srttmato  of  hia  OsbatiBg  Talent.—Writiug  to  Lady 
Grey  in  1804,  after  a  discnssion  in  the  Commons  on  the  King's  iUnoss,  ho 
remarked,  "  Yon  will  see  that  I  only  said  a  few  words,  and  those  few  were 
as  bad  as  anything  that  conld  have  come  from  the  Doctor  (Mr.  Adding- 
toa'a  oBoal  lobriquel)  himself.  I  feel  very  mnch  the  want  of  bahit  and 
experience  in  debate,  which  is  aliaolntely  necessary  to  give  that  readiness 
withont  which  nothing  can  bo  done,  and  which  I  nnfortnnately  do  not 
natnrally  possess.  I  feel  more  and  moro  convinced  of  my  nnfitnoss  for  a 
pnrsDit  which  I  detest,  nbich  interferes  with  all  my  private  comfort,  and 
which  I  only  sigh  for  an  opportunity  of  ahimdoning  decidedly  and  for  ever. 
Do  not  think  this  is  the  language  of  momentary  low  spirits )  it  really  ia 
tho  settled  conviction  of  my  mind." 

A  OlsST  Ho»d. — Stanley  (writes  Mr.  Grcville)  gives  tho  following 
inatance  of  Lord  Grey's  readiness  and  clear-headed  accnrscy.  In  one  of 
the  deUles  on  the  West  India  qucalion  in  1833.  ho  went  to  Stanley,  who 
was  standiug  under  the  gallery,  and  asked  him  on  what  ealenlation  he 
had  allotted  the  nnm  of  twenty  millions  (for  eranneipation  of  tho  slarcB). 
Stanley  eiplained  to  him  a  complicated  series  of  fignrea,  of  terms  of  years, 
interest,  compound  interest,  valne  of  labour,  &e.,  after  which  Lord  Grey 
went  back  to  hie  place,  rose,  and  went  thron^h  the  whole  with  as  much 
cleamena  and  precision  as  if  all  these  detvls  had  been  all  along  familiar  to 
tiiw  mind. 

A  Soft  Answer. — The  other  night  (says  Greville)  Lord  Grey  had 
called  Xiurd  Falmonth  to  order,  and  after  the  debate  Falmonth  came  np  to 
him  with  a  menacing  air,  and  said, "  My  Lord  Grey,  I  wish  to  inform  yon 
that  if  npon  any  fntnre  occasion  yon  transgress  in  the  slightest  degree  tho 
ordere  of  the  Honse,  I  shall  most  certainly  call  yon  t«  order."  Lord  Grey, 
who  expected  from  hia  air  something  more  hostile,  merely  said,  "My  lord, 
jaai  lordship  will  do  perfectly  right,  and  whenever  I  am  ont  of  order  X 
hope  you  will." 

"Ho,  ITo,"  in  Uis  Z«rda.  —  In  a  discnssion  on  the  Chnrcb  Tem- 
poralities (Ireland)  Bill,  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  in  July,  1833,  the  Duke 
of  Cnmtierland  intermptod  !Earl  Grey  with  a  cry  of  "JiSo,  no ;"  whereopon 
the  noble  earl  "  tmstcd  that  the  illustrinns  dnke  wonld  have  tho  decency 
not  to  intorrnpt  him.    The  noble  duke  had  a  right  to  maint^n  his  opinion: 
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he  migbt,  if  ho  pleasod,  rise  and  defend  it ;  hnt,  hecanse  he  had  an  opinion, 
he  was  not  justified  in  interrupting  those  who  differed  from  him."  Lord 
Kenyon  appealed  to  tbeir  lordships  whether  the  dissent  expressed  by  nsing 
the  word  **  No  "  deserved  the  character  of  indecency  the  noble  earl  had 
ascribed  to  it.  Earl  Grey  certainly  did  conceive  that  the  sort  of  intermp- 
tion  he  had  received  was  indecent.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  believed 
that  there  was  no  man  in  that  House  would  more  unwillingly  commit  an 
act  of  indecency  than  himself ;  but  if  a  noble  lord  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  call  "  No,  no,"  when  he  felt  inclined  to  dissent  from  a  proposition,  there 
would  (ho  said)  be  an  end  of  all  liberiy  of  speech. 

Regrets. — In  1793  Grey  brought  forward  his  motion  for  referring 
to  a  committee  the  petition  of  the  "  Friends  of  the  People."  praying  for 
parliamentary  reform.  Respecting  his  connection  with  this  society. 
General  Grey  says :  **  During  his  last  illness,  when  no  longer  able  to  walk, 
he  used  to  be  wheeled  about  the  house  in  a  chair,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  stopping,  as  he  often  did,  before  Mr.  Fox's  bust,  and  speaking  of  the 
influence  he  had  held  over  him,  he  added,  '  Yet  he  did  not  always  use  it 
as  be  might  have  done ;  one  word  from  him  would  have  kept  me  out 
of  all  that  mess  of  the  **  Friends  of  the  People,"  but  he  noTcr  spoke  it.' 
When  I  remarked  that,  considering  he  only  advocated  as  one  of  the 
society  the  principles  to  which  he  had  given  effect  as  minister,  this  was 
hardly  to  bo  regretted,  he  replied,  *  That  might  be  true,  but  there  were 
men  joined  with  them  in  that  society  whose  views,  though  he  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  wore  widely  different  from  his  own,  and  with  whom 
it  was  not  safe  to  liave  any  communication.'  On  mentioning  this  conver- 
sation to  the  late  Lord  Dacro,  ho  told  me  he  remembered  Mr.  Fox  used 
always  to  say  be  did  not  like  to  discourage  the  young  ones." 

LOED  ALTHORP. 

(1782—1845.) 

The  Rival  of  Falmerston. — Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  in  his 
"Memoir  of  Viscount  Althorp,"  says  that  when  Earl  Grey  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  ministry  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  said 
he  should  much  prefer  Lord  Althorp  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the 
latter  replied  that  on  90  consideration  would  he  ever  accept  the  place  of 
Prime  Minister,  for  which  he  felt  his  utter  incapacity.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  he  would  eutcrt^in  the  idea  of  office  at  all ;  but 
when  Lord  Grey  positively  assured  him  that  unless  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  a  Whig  Government,  and  the  negotiation  must  be  at  once 
abandoned,  he  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal,  coming  as  it  did  from  this 
noble  old  man,  whom  he  had  so  long  known  and  admired.  He  yielded, 
however,  only  with  the  distinct  understanding  that,  in  the  event  of  Lord 
Grey's  retirement,  he  should  not  bo  asked  to  succeed  him.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  the  same  afternoon  actually  proposed  himself  to  Lord  Grey  for  the 
leadership ;  but,  on  the  mere  intimation  that  the  post  was  reserved  for  Lord 
Althorp,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied.    In  the  exhausted  state 
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of  tiie  party,  no  other  Whig  could  be  named  (or  wlom  Lord  Falmcrttton 
eonld  have  been  expected  to  waiTO  his  pretonuons. 

Hfttrad  of  Offlos. — Lord  Bronghtm  wrote  in  his  Antobiognphf : 
"  Ifobadj  evor  hated  office  as  Althorp  did.  Others  I  huvo  kntiwiL  hate  it 
occaaionallj,  but  ho  deti-sti^d  it  at  all  timoB.  Ho  often  aaid,  when  he  got 
up  in  the  morning,  ho  wished  ho  mif^'ht  bo  dcnd  before  night ;  but  he 
klwajs  went  tbroagh  his  duty  manfully.  .  .  His  potrera  were  great. 
Hie  ability  was  never  so  remarkably  Rhuwn  as  in  the  Bcform  Bill,  buth  in 
1831  and  1S32.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  all  its  details,  and  of  all  the 
numberless  matters  connected  with  it,  that  was  almost  Hnpcni«tunil.  The 
others  know  it  so  ill,  and  got  into  such  errapes  when  opposed  to  formid- 
able adversaries,  snch  as  Croker,  who  hud  attained  somothing  of  AltL<)r|)'s 
mastery  of  the  subject,  that  it  became  necessary  to  prevent  tlipm  from 
speaking,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  '  to  put  on  the  muzzle,'  and  Althorp 
really  did  the  whole.  His  temper  was  admirnble,  and  invariably  equal. 
Sngdm  said  he  hod  learnt  a  losson  from  it.  or  at  least  that  it  was  hia  own 
fault  if  he  had  not — which  was  not  ill  said." 

Hifl  XaflneilC«  witli  the  Kotue. — The  following  instance  of  (he 
inflnence  which  Iiord  Althorp  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  given 
by  Sir  D.  Lo  Uarchaut :  "  Once,  in  answer  to  a  most  ablo  and  argumen- 
tative speech  of  Croker,  ho  arose  and  merely  observed  '  that  ho  had  made 
aome  calcnlations  which  he  considered  as  entirely  conclnsivo  in  refntation 
of  the  right  hononrable  gentleman's  argnmeuts,  but  unfortaustcly  he  had 
mislaid  them,  so  that  he  could  only  say  that  if  the  Honse  would  bo  gnidcd 
by  his  adi-ice  they  wonld  reject  the  amendment ' — which  they  did  accor- 
dingly.    There  was  no  standing  against  such  infiucnce  as  this." 

Hia  Arrest  hj  tb«  S«i!Jeuit-a.V&TiiiB. — Tho  following  account 
of  this  incident  is  from  a  note  to  the  Grovillo  Memoirs  (1834) : — Mr.  Hill, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  had  stated  in  a  speech  that  some  of  the  Irish 
members  who  most  vehemently  opposed  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  House  ot 
Commons  hod  nevertheless  privately  stated  to  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  glad  the  Act  ehouhl  be  renewed.  This  charge  was 
denied  with  great  heat  by  the  Irish  members  in  the  Houso  when  Parlia- 
ment met.  But  upon  Mr.  Shcil'a  calling  upon  Lord  Althorp  to  state 
whether  he  was  ono  of  the  members  alluded  to,  Lonl  Althorp  replied  tliat 
the  honourable  gentleman  was  one  of  them.  Shcil  immediately  denied  it 
in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms ;  and,  as  it  was  feared  that  a 
hostile  meeting  might  ensne  between  him  and  Lord  Althorp,  tliey  were 
both  taken  into  custody  bj  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  Fnrthcr  explanations 
ensued,  and  Lord  Althorp  subsequently  withdrew  the  charge,  stitting  tliat 
he  believed  Mr.  Shed's  asseveration,  and  that  ha  must  himself  have  been 
misinformed. 

Vulgar  Languid  In  Higb  Places. — I  was  sitting  by  Lord 
Althorp  (writes  Earl  Russell)  when  ho  announced,  in  his  own  homely 
way,  bis  resolatioo  to  resign.  "  The  pig's  killed,"  he  said.  A  porcine 
iUnstration  was  not  new  in  our  history.  When  Henry  VIII.  was  con- 
sidering of  the  beet  means  of  procuring  his  divorce  from  Catherino  of 
Aragon,  he  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  Cranmor's  opinion  by  saying. 
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**  Granmer  has  got  the  right  80w  hy  the  ear.**  When  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
was  asked  how  he  had  overcome  Sir  Spencer  Oompton,  to  whom  the  King 
was  partial,  he  replied,  **  He  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  and  I  the 
rig^t."  So  vnlgar  and  idiomatic  are  the  phrases  of  English  monarchs 
and  ministers. 

LOED  MELBOUENE. 

(1779—1848.) 

Sis  Manner  in  Debate. — ^Hajdon,  the  painter,  who  was  present 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  a  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  redaction  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  in  181^,  thus  recorded  his  impressions  of 
Melbourne's  delivery :  "  In  the  Irish  Church  debate  the  Duke  (of  Welling- 
ton) spoke  well,  without  hesitation,  enforcing  what  he  said  with  a  bend  of 
his  head,  striking  his  hand  forcibly,  and  as  if  convinced,  on  the  papers. 
He  finished,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  up  starts  Melbourne  like  an 
artillery  rocket.  He  began  in  a  fury.  His  language  flowed  out  like  fire ; 
he  made  such  palpable  hits  that  he  floored  the  duke  as  if  he  had  shot  him. 
But  the  moment  the  stimulus  was  over,  his  habitual  apathy  got  a  head;  he 
stammered,  hummed,  and  hawed.  It  was  the  most  pictorial  exhibition  of 
the  night.  He  waved  his  white  hand  with  the  natural  grace  of  Talma, 
expanded  his  broad  chest,  looked  right  at  his  adversary  like  a  handsome 
lion,  and  grappled  him  with  the  grace  of  Paris." 

Eis  Best  Speech. — ^At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1836,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  made  a  review  of  its  proceedings,  and  an  attack  on  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  which  elicited  in  reply  what  Molboume*s  biographer  (Mr.  Torrens) 
terms  the  happiest  and  ablest  speech  of  his  life.  He  commenced  by 
saying,  "  I  readily  admit  the  great  power  and  eloquence  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  His  clearness  in  argument  and  dexterity  in  sarcasm  no  one 
can  deny ;  and  if  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  compliment  confined  strictly 
to  ability,  I  am  ready  to  render  him  that  homage.  But,  my  lords,  ability 
is  not  everything.  Propriety  of  conduct — ^the  verecundia — should  be 
combined  with  the  ingeniuvif  to  make  a  gpreat  man  and  a  statesman.  It  is 
not  enough  te  be  durcBfrontiSf  perditce  audacice.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  has  referred  to  several  historical  characters,  to  whom  he  has  been 
pleased  to  say  that  I  bear  some  resemblance.  I  beg  in  return  to  remind 
him  of  what  was  once  said  by  Lord  Bristel*  of  a  great  statesman  of  former 
times  (the  Earl  of  Strafford),  te  whom,  I  think,  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
might  not  inapplicably  be  compared :  *  The  malignity  of  his  practices  was 
hugely  aggravated  by  his  vast  talents,  whereof  Grod  hath  given  the  use,  but 
the  devil  the  application.' "  And  the  speaker  concluded :  "  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  kindly  advises  me  to  resign,  notwithstanding  his  own  great 
horror  of  taking  office  aft<)r  his  ambition  is  already  so  fully  satisfied.  But 
I  will  tell  the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  I  will  not  be  accessory  to  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  which  he  would  be  ready  to  make  if  the  burthen  of 
the  great  seal  were  again  forced  upon  him.     I  conscientiously  believe 

•  Lord  Digby  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Earl  of  Bristel  in  the  Lordi.— 
See  page  29. 
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that  tlie  wdl-being  of  tlie  coimti7  requires  in  the  jutlfj^neiit  of  the  people 
ttwt  I  nlionld  hold  my  present  office — and  hold  it  I  will,  until  I  am 
removed."  It  u  recorded  tliat  the  combatAnts  on  tliis  occasion,  like 
•xperienced  men  of  the  world,  kept  their  temper,  end  good-hnmonredlf 
owned  tho  skill  of  each  other's  fence.  Ljndharst  croseed  the  hooae  when 
it  wu  over,  and  chatted  laughingly  with  bis  fonner  colleague,  as  often 
waa  his  way. 

DumioBal  of  tlw  Xvlboume  Kiniatrj.— Many  bccoihiIh  of  this 
ocenrrence  were  current  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  but  tho  following 
particnlaTB  (gathered  from  Torrens'  "  Life  of  Mclbonroe  ")  rcpreeent  what 
appears  to  be  the  most  correct  TcrBiou  of  tho  facts.  Tho  death  of  Earl 
Spencer  in  NoTember,  1834,  called  to  tho  Upper  House  his  son.  Lord 
Althorp,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Honao  of 
CommouB.  Lord  Melbonmo  wrote  to  the  Kiug  requesting  an  audience  to 
snbmit  for  the  royal  consideration  tho  views  entertained  by  ministers  of 
the  general  position  of  the  Government  in  couseqnence,  and  their  advice 
with  regard  to  the  future.  TVilliam  IV,  received  him  without  any  seem- 
ing dimiuntion  of  kindliness  or  confidence.  The  conversation  Uut^d  for 
an  honr  and  a  half,  and  to  the  nnauspieions  Uinister  it  appeared  tho  wish 
of  the  King  to  diecmbarraBs  tho  discussion  of  all  reserve.  In  answer  to 
the  inquiry  who  was  to  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  public  business  in 
the  Lower  House,  he  submitted  tlie  name  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  beet 
qualified  by  cipeiience,  talent,  and  posit  iou;  but  he  suggested  in  thu  alter- 
native tho  names  of  Spring  Rieo  and  Abercroniby.  Yarions  difficulties 
and  objections  were  discussed,  but,  without  giving  the  Minister  any  reason 
to  suspect  what  was  cDiit«mplBted,  his  Majesty  said  ho  would  tsko  time 
to  think  over  the  matter,  and  ended  the  consultation  by  saying,  "  Now  let 
ns  go  to  dinner."  Nothing  more  occurred  during  tlio  evening ;  but  ueit 
morning  tho  Sing  handed  Melbourne  a  letter,  evidently  prepared  with  no 
little  care,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  informed  that  Althorp'a 
removal  would  speedily  leave  the  Government  in  a  minority  in  tho  Lower 
House;  and,  as  they  were  already  in  that  coudition  in  the  Upper,  it  had 
become  necessary  to  place  tho  conduct  of  affairs  in  otlier  hands.  No 
alt«mative  proposal  was  suggested,  or  qualification  offered  of  the  peremp- 
tory nature  of  the  dismissal.  Melbourne  did  not  sffeet  to  conceal  his 
surprise  and  concern,  but,  too  proud  to  parley  for  tho  retention  of  office 
after  confidence  in  his  judgment  had  been  so  nnceremoniously  withdrawn, 
he  rejected,  in  the  briefest  terms  which  deference  would  allow,  the  offer 
of  an  earldom  and  the  Garter.  He  desired  to  knowwhen  and  to  whom  he 
should  resign  his  trust.  Tho  King  replied  that  he  had  made  up  Ms  mind 
to  scud  at  once  for  tho  Duke  of  Wellington.  As  Molbonme  passed 
through  the  adjoining  rooin,  he  conld  not  refrain  from  saying  to  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  by  whoso  ud  he  know  that  the  written  form  of  his 
dismissal  hod  been  prepared,  "  Tour  old  master  would  not  have  done 
ihie."  The  private  eeeretary  wss  embursssed  what  to  reply,  and  in  his 
confusion  said  he  had  just  concluded  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Wboatley 
which  his  master  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  delivered 
that  night.    Woold  his  lordship  object  to  allowing  his  wrvant,  on  reach- 
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ing  town,  to  loave  it  at  St.  James's  Palace  P  li  ma  impossible  not  to 
divine  that  the  missiTe  which  the  perplexed  amanuensis  had  jnst  scaled 
contained  a  summons  to  the  duke.  The  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  affair  was 
irresistible ;  and  Melbourne  with  a  grim  smile  undertook  to  play  the  part 
of  first  mute  at  his  own  funeral. 

The  King  Threatening  Impeachment. — ^When  Lord  Melbourne 
was  reinstated  in  the  Premiership  in  1835,  after  the  defeat  of  Peel,  the 
King  could  but  ill  conceal  the  dislike  he  felt  for  the  Minister  whom  he 
had  previously  summarily  dismissed  from  power ;  and  occasionally  it  would 
break  forth  vehemently.  Lord  Gosford  had  been  named  Governor  of 
Canada,  and  no  objection  had  been  raised  to  his  appointment.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  11th  of  July,  Melbourne  said  to  his 
colleagues,  "  Gentlemen,  you  may  as  well  know  how  you  stand,"  and  then 
proceeded  to  read  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation  between  Lord 
Gosford  and  the  King  after  a  review  the  day  before.  His  Majesty  said, 
"  Mind  what  you  are  about  in  Canada.  By  — -^  I  will  never  consent  to 
alienate  the  Crown  lands,  nor  to  make  the  Council  elective.  Mind  me, 
my  lord,  the  Cabinet  is  not  my  Cabinet ;  they  had  better  take  care,  or 

by I  will  have  thorn  impeached.    You  are  a  gentleman,  I  believe ; 

I  have  no  fear  of  you ;  but  take  care  what  you  do."  The  ministers  present 
stared  at  one  another,  but  agreed  tliat  j^  was  bettor  to  take  no  notice  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  see  if  the  King's  excitement  would  pass  away. 

"The  Opposition"  an  Irregular  Epithet. — On  the  first  day 
of  tlio  session  of  1842,  after  Melbourne's  retirement  from  ofiSice  and  the 
cloction  of  a  new  Parliament,  Brougham  took  his  seat  on  the  front  bench 
next  to  him,  just  as  he  had  done  (writes  Torrens)  seven  years  before, 
chatting  with  his  former  friends  all  round,  whether  they  would  or  not. 
From  that  position  ho  addressed  the  House  on  the  notorious  bribery  of  the 
last  general  election,  apportioning  the  blame  without  fear,  favour,  or  affec- 
tion to  the  supporters  of  the  party  now  in  power,  **  over  and  against  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  stand,  and  the  party  in  Opposition,  in  the  front  rank 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  take  his  place."  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh 
from  Lord  Melbourne.)  "  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  meant  by 
tho  interruption.  Was  his  noble  friend  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment annoyed  at  the  term  Opposition  P  "  Melbourne  retorted  by  remind- 
ing his  implacable  friend  that  so  transcendent  and  impartial  an  arbiter 
of  all  legislative  measures  ought  not  to  declare  himself  beforehand  a 
leader  of  Opposition.  In  the  good  old  times  men  were  not  ranged  in 
accordance  with  plighted  vows  of  party.  He  could  recoUoct,  when  ho 
was  a  member  of  the  other  House,  a  gentleman  being. called  to  order  for 
designating  some  one  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  Speaker 
ruling  that  the  epithet  was  irregular. 

A  Brief  Seply. — ^The  most  crushing  reply  (says  the  Quarterhj 
Review)  that  any  assailant  ever  received  was  on  an  occasion  when  Lord 
Brougham  closed  one  of  his  most  brilliant  displays  with  a  diatribe  against 
,  the  Melbourne  Government.  Lord  Melbourne's  reply  was  comprised  in  a 
single  sentence :  *'  My  Lords,  you  have  heard  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord— one  of  the  most  eloquent  he  ever  delivered  in  this 
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1  I  Imto  TOUT  lonlships  to  consider  vlut  muif  b»  the  nninre 
ftnd  ttreagOi  of  the  objections  which  prevent  any  GuTenunont,  from 
kTailing  thmnselres  of  tha  aerricos  of  ench  a  man." 

Vot  M)  Bad  Ul  lk«  Ssemed. — The  discassions  in  tho  House  on 
Church  matters  in  1837  gave  rise  to  the  following  observations  on  tho 
policj  and  opinions  of  Lord  Molboame  bj  Sydney  Smith  [Letter  to 
Aivhdeacon  Singleton) ;— "  Viacoaat  Miilboiime  dcrlarod  bimaclf  quito 
smtiflfied  with  the  Chnrch  aa  it  is;  but  if  tlie  public  liad  any  dusire  to 
ftlter  it,  they  might  do  as  tUoy  plcaaed.  Ho  might  have  said  the  same 
thing  of  the  MonarcLj,  or  of  any  other  of  our  iostitutiona ;  and  there  is 
in  the  declaration  a  pormissiveness  and  good  humour  wiiicli,  in  public 
men,  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our 
Tisconnt  is  somewhat  of  an  impostor.  Everything  about  him  seems  to 
betoken  careless  desohitiDn ;  any  one  would  suppose  from  his  manner  that 
he  was  playing  at  chnch-farthing  with  huiuan  happiness;  that  he  was 
always  on  tho  heel  of  pastime ;  tliat  he  would  gi^'gle  away  the  Great 
Charter,  and  decide  by  the  method  of  teetotum  whether  my  lords  tho 
Bishops  should  or  should  not  retain  their  seats  in  tho  House  of  Lords. 
All  this  is  tho  mem  vanity  of  aurpribing  and  making  ns  believe  that 
ha  can  play  with  kingdoms  aa  other  men  can  with  uiuepina.  luatciid  of 
this  lofty  Dcbulo,  this  miracle  ^f  moral  and  intellecfuul  felicities,  ho  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sensible  honest  man,  who  means  to  do  his  duly  to  the 
sovereign  and  to  the  country.  Instead  of  being  tho  ignorant  man  he 
pretends  to  be,  before  he  meets  tho  deputation  of  Tallow-chandlers  in  tha 
morning  he  sita  np  half  the  night  talking  with  Thomas  Yonng  about 
netting  and  ekimming,  and  then,  though  he  has  acquired  knowledge 
enough  to  work  off  a  whole  Tat  of  prime  Leicester  tallow,  he  pretends 
next  morning  not  to  know  the  difference  between  a  dip  and  a  mould.  I 
believe  him  to  be  couecientionsly  alive  to  the  good  or  evil  that  he  is  doing, 
and  that  this  caution  has  more  than  once  arrested  the  gigantic  projects  of 
of  the  Lycnrgos*  of  tho  Lower  Hoaae." 

XHMpeiMation  of  P&troiiftge. — Tlironghont  a  long  official  career 
(remarks  Torrens),  in  which  Lord  Uelboume  had  enjoyed  for  the  most 
part  the  especial  confidence  of  the  Crown,  he  neither  sought  nor  would 
accept  any  personal  favour  or  distinction.  Ho  was  on  one  occadon 
pressed  by  tho  Sovereign  to  accept  the  blue  riband,  but  declined.  "  A 
Garter,"  said  he,  "  may  attach  to  ua  somclxHly  of  Gonacqucuce  whom 
nothing  else  can  reach;  but  what  would  be  tho  use  of  my  taking  itP  I 
cannot  bribe  myself."  .  .  As  a  mle,  he  generally  would  have  dissuaded 
anyone  he  really  liked  from  seeking  a  etcp  in  the  x>^rago.  Ho  loved 
to  tell  the  afory  of  a  certain  earl  whom  Lord  Comwallis  laughed  at 
for  wishing  a  marqnisate  :  "  I  have  no  son  and  he  has  several,  but  if 
I  had,  I  should  remember  that  after  such  a  promotion  John  and  Tom 
eonld  no  longer  afford  to  go  to  town  on  the  top  of  tho  conch."  Frevioua 
to  the  Queen's  Coronation,  when  many  were  asking  favours,  an  old  friend 
wrote  to  say  that  he  would  call  on  him  to  explain  what  he  desired  to 

*  Lord  John  RnneU. 
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hAYO  ts  a  recognition  of  long  fidoliij.  He  happened  to  be  tlie  fourth 
who  had  come  on  simihtr  bnsiness  the  same  morning,  and,  the  Minister's 
patience  being  rather  exhausted,  he  said  quickly,  "Well«  what  can  I 
do  for  youP"  Fearing  to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  the  anxious  Tisitor 
muttered,  *'  I  don't  very  much  care  about  it  myself,  but  my  lady  wishes 
that  I  should  be  a  marquis."  Melbourne,  who  knew  that  he  was  not 
rich,  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Why,  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as  that, 
are  youP"  On  another  occasion,  an  unfortunate  member  of  the  party, 
whom  he  had  once  described  as  a  follow  who  was  asking  for  ererything 
and  fit  for  nothing,  intimated  that  he  had  a  new  request  to  make,  for 
reasons  he  wanted  an  interview  to  explain.  The  weary  dispenser  of 
patronage  showed  his  note  to  Anson,  saying,  *'  What  the  devil  would  he 
have  now !    Docs  he  want  a  Grarter  for  the  other  leg  P" 

Folitioal  Tator  to  Qneen  Victoria. — ^Lord  Melbourne's  greatest 
service  to  his  country  was  pcrhax>s  the  painstaking  care  which  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing,  in  the  initiation  of  a  new  sovereign,  both  youthful 
and  feminine,  into  the  duty  and  the  routine  of  the  exalted  functions  she 
was  called  upon  to  exercise.  The  easy  and  amiable  manners  of  the  man 
made  this  task  much  less  irksome  to  both  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  discharged  has  been  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  Queen  on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  the 
testimony  of  the  greatest  of  Melbourne's  political  opx)ononts  may  be  quoted. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1841,  said : 
"  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  noble  viscount  has  rendered  the  gfreaiest 
possible  service  to  her  Majesty.  I  hapx>en  to  know  that  it  is  her  Majesty's 
opinion  that  the  noble  viscount  has  rendered  her  Majesty  the  greatest 
possible  service,  making  her  acquainted  with  the  mode  and  policy  of  the 
government  of  this  country,  initiating  her  into  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  independently  of  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  the  servant 
of  her  Majesty's  crown ;  teaching  her,  in  short,  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  this  great  country." 


LOED    BROUGHAM. 

(1778—1868.) 
Irrepressible  Speech.  —  Henry  Brougham  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  the  offer  of  a  seat  for  his  borough  of  Camelford,  and 
was  returned  in  1810.  He  spoke  for  the  first  time  on  the  5th  of  March 
in  that  year,  in  support  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Whitbread  for  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Grovomment  of  the  day,  and  on  Lord  Chatham,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  He  was  expected 
to  fire  off  an  oration  the  very  night  he  took  his  seat,  but  he  had  made 
a  vow  not  to  speak  for  a  month,  and  he  kept  it.  "  It  was  remarked  '* 
(writes  Campbell)  "that  for  the  future  he  never  was  in  his  place  a 
whole  evening,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without,  regularly  or  irre- 
gularly, more  than  once  taking  part  in  the  discussions."  This  (says 
the  Quarterly  Review)  is  a  little  overstated;  but  his  oratory  was  irre- 
pressible, and  he  would  have  suffered  from  suppressed  speech  as  another 
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nun  miglit  mfler  from  mpprcBsed  gont.  Althongb  Ilia  fint  attempt  wia 
«  fnilnre,  ho  soon  foaght  his  way  to  the  front,  and  by  the  end  of  liis  fint 
session  wab  competing  for  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  then  held 
bj  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Ponsonbj,  ei-Ch&ncellor  of  Ireland.  CareleM 
whether  his  claim  to  the  leadership  was  formally  recognised  or  not,  be 
took  the  le>d  on  so  many  important  qaostiona  that  the  gc-noral  jmblia 
coold  not  well  help  regarding  him  as  leader,  and  the  recalcitrant  Whigs 
gradually  anecnmbed  to  him. 

"Brotfknt"  Tonran  " Broom."  —  Brougham  did  not  get  into 
regnlar  practice  at  the  bar  till  ho  had  acquired  celebrity  in  the  Honsa 
of  Commons.  Ho  got  a  few  Scutch  appeals,  and  these  brought  him  into 
early  conflict  with  Lord  Elduu,  who  persisted  in  calling  him  Mr,  Brofam, 
till  a  formal  remonstrance  arrived  through  the  assiet ant- clerk ;  wherenpon 
the  CbancelloT  gave  in,  and  complimented  the  offended  coonsel  at  tba 
conclusion  of  the  argnmont,  saying,  "  Every  authority  nixm  the  queatian 
has  been  brought  before  ns:  new  Brooms  sweep  clean." 

Eia  Attack  apon  Con&inff. — Brougham  took  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  A))ri1  IT,  1823,  and  in  the  com-so  of  hia 
Bi>eeeh  said,  referring  to  Canning,  he  "  had  exhibited  a  specimen,  the 
most  incredible  specimen,  of  monstrous  truckling,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  office,  that  the  whole  history  of  political  tcrgiTersation  conid 
fnmish."  "Hansard"  tlina  records  what  followed: — "Mr.  Secretary 
Canning:  'I  rise  to  aay  that  that  is  falSo.'  The  Speaker  (after  a  i>er- 
feet  silence  in  the  boTiso  during  some  seconds)  said,  in  a  low  tone,  he 
hoped  the  right  bouonrable  Secretary  would  retract  the  cxprcsaifcn  ho 
had  used.  An  individual  of  his  high  rank  and  station  could  not  fail  to 
be  aware  that  such  an  expression  was  a  complete  violation  of  the  cnstoma 
and  of  the  orders  of  the  House.  He  deeply  regretted  that,  even  in  haste, 
it  should  have  been  nsod.  Mr.  Canning  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  used 
any  word  which  was  a  violation  of  the  decorum  of  the  House ;  but  nothing 
— no  consideration  on  eartli — should  induce  him  to  retract  the  sentiment. 
After  an  appeal  to  the  House  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Canning 
expressed  his  regret,  so  far  as  the  orders  of  the  House  were  concerned,  at 
having  attracted  theirdieplcasure,  but  said  hoconld  not  in  conscience  recall 
bis  declaration.  Some  further  discuBsion  ensued,  when  Mr.  Bankes  moved 
'  that  the  Eight  Honourable  George  Canning  and  Henry  Brougham, 
!Esq.,  ho  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending 
this  House.'  Mr.  Broughnm  op[)Oscd  the  motion,  pointing  out  that  with 
the  nnanimoua  assent  of  the  House  it  had  Iwcn  declared  by  the  highest 
authority  that  Mr.  Cnuning  had  committed  a  breach  of  their  rules ;  and 
it  was  proposed  by  tho  motion  to  take  himself  also  into  custody,  who  had 
committed  no  offence  whatever  against  the  orders  of  tho  House.  He 
admitted  their  power  to  take  such  a  step  if  they  chose,  but  declared  if 
they  did  so  it  would  be  in  flagrant  violation  of  tiio  principles  of  justice. 
He  begged  the  House  to  uuderstand  be  opposed  tho  first  jiart  of  the 
motion  no  less  than  the  last.  Ho  would  bo  tho  last  man  to  hold  up  hia 
hand  for  passing  a  censnre  upon  the  right  honounhle  gentleman,  or  fot 
committing  him  to  cnatodf  for  the  expression  which  he  Lad  used  on 
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hearing  ono  half  nf  ih»'  .st'iit<'nt'o  whicli  was  about  ii)  hr  (h^llvcroJ.  Ulti- 
mately Mr.  Canning — Mr.  Bankes  having  withdrawn  liis  motion — said  he 
should  think  no  more  of  the  matter;  and  Mr.  Brougliam  similarly  expressing 
himself,  the  affair  terminated."— ^Broagham's  explanation,  at  the  end  of 
this  scone,  that  he  had  used  the  Offensive  words  "  only  in  a  parliamentaiy 
sense,"  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Campbell  as  having  g^ven  Dickens  the 
suggestion  of  the  **  Pickwickian  sense,"  in  his  most  celebrated  work. 
But  Dickons,  as  a  reporter,  although  too  young  to  have  been  present  at 
this  particular  scone,  must  have  been  familiar  with  other  occasions  on 
which  similar  incidents  had  occurred,  and  the  "  parliamentary  sense  "  had 
been  accepted  as  conveying  "  no  offence  i'  the  world." 

All  the  Difference. — Canning,  when  Premier,  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  post  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  to  Brongliam,  who 
refused  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  his  sitting  in  Parliament. 
"  True,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  you  will  then  be  only  one  stage  from  the 
woolsack."    *'  Yes,"  returned  Brougham,  "  but  the  horses  will  be  off." 

"  The  Schoolmaster  Abroad." — ^The  debate  on  the  Address  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  20th  of  January,  1828,  was 
one  of  an  unusually  animated  character,  in  consequence  of  the  Doke  of 
Wellington  having  resigned  his  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  and  formed 
a  new  administration.  Brougham  confessed  tliat  he  felt  a  Tciy  great 
degree  of  objection  to  the  arrangement.  There  was  in  it,  he  said,  no 
security  or  compensation  to  the  Jiouse  or  to  the  country  for  this  union  of 
power.  Ho  had  no  fear,  however,  of  slavery  being  introduced  into  this 
country  by  tho  power  of  the  sword.  It  would  take  a  stronger,  it  would 
demand  a  more  powerful  man  even  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  effect 
such  an  object.  Tliose  wore  not  the  times  for  such  an  attempt.  There 
had  l)Oon  j)oriods  when  the  country  heard  with  dismay  tlmt  "  the  soldier 
was  abn)ad."  Now  there  was  another  person  abroad — a  less  important 
|>orson ;  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an  insignificant  person ;  whose  labours  had 
tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things.  The  schoolmaster  was  abroad ! 
And  he  trusted  more  to  the  schoolmaster  armed  with  his  primer,  than  he 
did  to  the  soldier  in  full  military  array,  for  upholding  and  extending  the 
liberties  of  his  country. 

A  Noble  Boast. — Brougham's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.on 
Law  Reform,  in  February,  1828,  was  one  of  the  most  effective  he  ever 
delivered.  Tho  Quarterhj  Review  says  of  it  that,  "  directly  or  indirectly, 
it  has  probably  led  to  a  greater  number  of  important  and  beneficial  results 
than  any  other  speech,  ancient  or  modem."  He  spoke  on  this  occasion 
for  six  hours,  and  concluded  thus :  "  It  was  the  boast  of  AugxLstns — ^it 
formed  part  of  the  glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were 
lost — that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  mar])le ;  a  praise  not 
unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the  present  reign  also  has  its 
claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  1x5  the  sovereign's  boast  when  he  shall 
liave  it  to  say  that  ho  found  law  dear  and  left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed 
book,  left  it  a  living  letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the 
inheritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppres- 
sion, left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence.*' 
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I  not  Man." — Addressing  tbo  KmM  of  Comnuma 
in  November,  1830,  Mi.  Brongbsm  said :  "  I  beg  here  to  state  that,  U  a 
general  principle,  1117  intention  is  to  snpport  meosnreB  which  meet  with 
Toj  approbation,  and  to  oppose  those  of  contraiy  tendency,  At  the  one  or  the 
other  come  from  whom  tbej  may.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I  should 
(jualify  the  doctrine  of  its  being  not  men,  bot  meHsnrcB.*  that  I  am  deter< 
mined  to  support.  In  a  monarch;  it  is  the  duty  of  Farliunent  to  look  at 
the  men  as  well  as  the  mesanrcs ;  becanse  a  set  of  men  might  make  a 
treaty  which  would  render  war  inevitable  at  some  distant  dsy,  nnloss  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country  were  sacrificed.  I  ssy,  therefore,  as 
long  as  a  set  of  men  can  act  secretly,  that  we  are  imporativety  called  upon 
to  look  at  them  and  their  character,  as  iroll  as  at  the  measores  they 
proponnd." 

"Fawning  Pftnudtw."— In  the  Honso  of  Commons  in  1830, 
Brongham  lanached  ont  against  the  Wellington  Hinistry  "  in  a  strain  of 
bitter  invective,  of  sarcasm  vehement  even  to  fiorcBnesa."  Mr.  Roobnck 
("  Whig  Ministry  of  1830  ")  gives  the  following  passage  from  his  speech, 
which  called  forth  an  indignant  protest  from  Sir  Hobert  Feel :  "  Ton  will 
■se  in  this,  ss  in  that  country  (France),  that  tlie  day  of  force  is  now  over,  and 
that  be  who  woold  mle  his  coantry  bj  an  appeal  to  royal  favour  or  military 
power  may  be  overwhelmed,  may  be  hurled  down  by  it,  if  he  should  enter- 
tain such  an  idev— «nd  I  in  no  wise  accuse  him  of  anch  an  attempt;  him 

I  kcCQse  not ;  I "  and  here  the  excited  orator  stretched  out  his  long 

boi^  arm,  and  pointed  with  a  lean  and  almost  skeleton  finger  at  tho 
Tteaaury  bench,  "  I  accuse  you,  I  accuse  his  flntt^rets — those  mean, 

fawning  parasites "     Sir  Robert  rose  nt  once,  and,  in  grave  indignant 

terms,  called  the  speaker  to  order.  "  I  ank  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  as  I  am  one  of  those  sitting  on  tliis  side  of  the  hooso,  whether 
he  means  lo  accuse  me  of  being  a  fawning  parasite  F  "  Checked  thus 
suddenly  in  raid-career,  Mr.  Brougham  seomod  at  once  to  perceive  that 
tho  phrase  he  had  iksed  and  the  charge  he  bad  bronght  were  not  to  be 
justified,  and  instantly,  therefore,  disclaimed  any  intention  of  applying 
the  words  to  Sir  Robert  Feel  himsnlf,  who  tmly  observed,  on  this  retrac- 
tation, that  it  was  hardly  sufficient,  and  declared  that  he  wonid  therefore, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Brongham,  make  the  apology  and  retractation  which 
ought  to  liave  been  made  by  the  learned  gentleman.  This  he  did,  and  Mr. 
Brongham  with  great  good  sense  and  good  feeling  adopted  it. 

Zis  Election  for  Torkaliirs.— Lord  Campbell  thus  speaks  of 
Brougham's  contest  for  the  representation  of  the  county  of  York,  in  1830 : 
"  No  man  ever  went  tbrongh  such  fatigaa  of  body  and  mind  as  be  did 
for  the  three  following  weeks.  Tho  assizes  at  York  wore  about  to  begin, 
and  he  chanced  to  have  a  good  many  retainers.  Instead  of  giving  these 
'  np,  he  appeared  in  court  and  eiortcd  himself  as  an  advocate  with  more 
than  wonted  spirit.  Having  finished  an  address  to  the  jury,  he  would 
thiow  oC  liis  wig  and  gown,  and  make  a  speech  to  the  electors  in  the 
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0$Me  yard  on  '  tbe  throe  gloriooB  dajB  of  Paris/  and  tbe  way  in  wluch 
the  people  of  England  might  peaceably  obtain  still  gpreater  advantages. 
He  would  then  return  to  court  and  reply  in  a  cause  respecting  right  of 
common  of  turtiary,  having,  in  the  tvrinkling  of  an  eye,  picked  up  from 
his  junior  a  notion  of  all  that  had  passed  in  his  absence.  But,  what  is 
much  more  extraordinary,  before  the  nomination  day  arrived,  he  had  held 
public  meetings  and  delivered  stirring  speeches  in  every  town  and  large 
village  within  the  county ;  still  day  by  day  addressing  juries,  and  winning 
or  losing  verdicts.  County  elections  at  that  time,  lasting  fifteen  days, 
excited  prodigious  interest.  All  England  looked  with  eagerness  on  this 
contest,  and,  when  Brougham's  return  was  actually  proclaimed,  the 
triumph  was  said  to  form  a  grand  epoch  in  the  history  of  parliamentary 
representation." 

Kis  Stride  to  the  Cliaiicellorsliip.— In  his  own  account  of  his 
"  Life  and  Times,"  Lord  Brougham  thus  wrote :  "My  return  for  the  great 
county  of  York  was  my  greatest  victory,  my  most  unsullied  success.  I 
may  say,  without  hyperbole,  that  when,  as  knight  of  the  shire,  I  was  girt 
with  the  sword,  it  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life."  The  Government 
of  Earl  Grey,  wishing  to  secure  Brougham's  co-operation,  offered  him  ike 
Attorney-Generalship,  but  this  ho  refused.  He  said  he  would  take  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  which  could  bo  held  conjointly  with  a  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  to  this  both  the  Ministers  and  the  King  objected. 
The  King,  howovor,  asked  if  the  great  seal  had  been  offered  to  Brougham, 
and  on  Lord  Grey's  replying  it  had  not,  because  he  anticipated  an  objection 
from  his  Majesty,  *'  Oh  no,"  said  the  King,  "  there  is  no  one  I  would 
rather  have  for  my  Chancellor."  He  afterwards  (writes  Brougham)  "once 
or  twice  alluded  to  this  when  in  particularly  good  humour,  and  called  me  hi8 
Chancellor,  as  named  by  himself  and  not  by  my  colleagues.  In  fact,  I 
more  than  suspect  that  the  Tories,  on  going  out,  warned  him  not  to  leave 
me  in  the  Commons,  member  for  Yorkshire,  chief  of  the  popular  party, 
and  irremovable  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  fact,  I  know  that  Huskisson  told 
a  friend  of  mine  that  ho  did  not  see  how  any  Gk)vemment  could  go  on  were 
I  without  office,  and  only  memljcr  for  Yorkshire ;  but  that  if  I  had  the 
Rolls  too,  I  was  absolute  for  life." 

A  Maternal  Preference. — Brougham,  after  his  elevation  to  the 
woolsack,  like  a  pious  son  "  as  ho  ever  showed  himself,"  says  Lord 
Campbell,  took  a  journey  to  Brougham  Hall  to  visit  his  venerable  mother, 
and,  kneeling  before  her,  to  ask  her  blessing  on  a  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
good  old  lady  still  preserved  her  fine  faculties  quite  entire ;  but  while  she 
reciprocated  her  boy's  affection  for  her,  and  was  proud  of  his  abilities 
and  the  distinction  he  had  acquired,  she  said,  with  excellent  good  sense 
and  feeling,  "  My  dear  Harry,  I  would  ratlier  have  embraced  the  member 
for  Yorkshire ;  but  God  Almighty  bless  you ! " 

Treasonable  Froceedingfs. — ^The  Dissolntion  of  1831.*^At 
a  Cabinet  Council  which  was  held  April  22nd,  1831,  immediaxely  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Government  in  the  Commons  on  the  reform  question, 

•  See  also  page  54. 
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it  ma  rmaWeA  to  advise  tla  "King  to  prorogTie  Fftrliament  with  ft 
view  to  an  carlj  dissolution.  Esrl  Gref  and  Lord  Brongliun  wsio 
deputed  to  wut  on  his  Majesty  and  cnrnmnnicate  to  liim  the  adviee 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  interview  whirh  these  ministers  had  with  King 
William,  in  disehargo  of  their  mission,  is  thns  described  hj  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  following  Mr.  Rocbnck's  accoiutt,  whieh  it  was  presumed  Lord 
Brongham  had  authorised ;  and  the  particulars  in  the  main  are  corrobonted 
by  ills  lordship's  Autobiogniphy : — The  Chaneellor  approached  the  subject 
Teiy  carefully,  prefacing  the  disagreeable  message  with  whieh  he  wu 
charged  by  a  compHinciit  on  the  King's  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  then  proceeded  to  comnmnieate  the  advice  of  the 
Cabinet,  adding  that  they  were  Hnaninions  in  offering  it.  "What!" 
eielaimed  the  King,  "  wonid  you  liave  me  dismiss  in  this  snramaiy 
TnaimcT  a  Parliament  that  has  granted  me  so  8|>1e]idid  a  eiril  list,  and 
given  my  Queen  so  liberal  an  annuity  in  case  she  eurviree  me  P"  "  No 
donht,  sire,"  Lord  Brongham  replied,  "in  these  respects  they  have 
ftcted  wisely  and  liimoumblyi  bat  your  Majesty's  advisers  are  all  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  every  hoar  that  this  Farlia- 
ment  continues  to  sit  is  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  security 
otyonr  Idngdom,  and  they  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  go  down  this 
Tery  day  and  prorogue  it;  if  yon  do  not,  they  cannot  be  answerable  for 
the  eonsoquenees.  The  King  was  greatly  embarrassed;  he  evidently 
entertained  the  strongest  rihjection  to  the  proposed  measare,  but  he  alw 
felt  the  danger  whieh  would  result  from  the  resignation  of  his  ministers 
at  the  present  crisis.  He  therefore  shifted  bis  ground,  and  asked,  "  Who 
ia  to  carry  the  swonl  of  state  and  the  cap  of  maintenance P"  "Sire, 
knowing  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  and  the  imminent  peril  in  which  tha 
country  at  this  moment  stands,  we  have  ventured  to  tell  those  whoso  duty 
it  is  to  perfonn  these  and  other  similar  offices,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness."  "  But  the  troops — tho  Life  Guards ;  I  have  given  no  orders 
to  have  them  calle<l  out,  and  now  it  is  too  late."  This  was,  indeed,  s 
serious  objection  ;  for  to  call  out  tho  GnariU  was  the  special  prerogatira 
of  the  monarch  himself,  and  no  minister  had  any  right  to  order  their 
attendance  without  his  eipress  command.  "  Sire,"  replied  tha  Chaneellor, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  we  must  throw  ourselves  on  your  indnlgence. 
Deeply  feeling  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  knowing  your  love  for  your 
people,  wo  have  taken  a  lilwrty  whieh  nothing  but  the  most  imperious 
necessity  could  wnrrant ;  we  have  ordered  out  the  troops,  and  we,  humbly 
throw  ourselves  on  your  Majesty's  indulgence."  The  King's  eye  flashed, 
and  his  check  became  crimson ;  he  was  cviilently  on  the  point  of  dismiss- 
ing the  ministry  in  an  eiplosion  of  anger.  "  Why,  my  lords,"  hs 
eielnimed, "  this  is  treason ! — high  treason ',  and  yon,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
ought  to  know  that  it  is."  "  Tes,  aire,  I  do  know  it ;  and  nothing  but  tho 
strongest  conviction  that  your  Majesty's  crown  and  the  int«rests  of  ths 
nation  are  at  stake  could  have  induced  us  to  take  snch  a  step,  or  to  tender 
the  advice  we  are  now  giving."  Tlus  snbmissive  reply  bad  the  desired 
effect :  tho  King  cooled ;  bis  prudence  and  better  genius  prevailed ;  and, 
having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  yield,  he  yielded  ^Al  &  %wA  ^asA. 
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He  accepted,  without  an j  objection,  the  speech  which  had  been  prepared 
lor  him,  and  which  the  two  ministers  had  brought  with  them ;  he  gave 
orders  respecting  the  details  of  the  approaching  ceremonial,  and,  having 
completely  recovered  his  habitual  serenity  and  good  humour,  he  dismissed 
the  two  lords  with  a  jocose  threat  of  impeachment. 

Brongluuii's  Beform  Speech  in  the  Lords. — On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Beform  Bill  in  October,  1831,  Brougham  delivered  his  great 
speech  in  defence  of  it,  which  (says  Campbell)  "  by  many  was  considered 
his  chef'd'cBuvre.  It  certainly  was  a  wonderful  performance  to  witness.  He 
showed  a  most  stupendous  memory,  and  extraordinary  dexterity  in  handling 
the  weapons  both  of  ridicule  and  of  reason.  Without  a  note  to  refer  to,  he 
went  through  all  the  speeches  of  his  opponents  delivered  during  the  five 
nights'  debate,  analysing  them  successively,  and,  with  a  little  aid  from 
perversion,  giving  them  all  a  seemingly  triumphant  answer.  The  peroration 
was  partly  inspired  by  draughts  of  mulled  port,  imbibed  by  him  very 
copiously  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  four  hours  during  which  he  was  on 
his  legs  or  on  his  knees.  .  .  '  I  pray  and  I  exhort  you  not  to  reject  this 
measure.  By  all  you  hold  most  dear ;  by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one 
of  us  to  our  common  order  and  our  common  country,  I  solemnly  adjure 
you — ^I  warn  you — ^I  implore  you — ^yea,  on  my  bended  knees  [he  Imeels]  I 
supx)licate  you— reject  not  this  bill!'  He  continued  for  some  time  as  if  in 
prayer ;  but  his  friends,  alarmed  for  him  lest  he  should  be  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  mulled  port,  picked  him  up  and  placed  him  safely  on  the 
woolsack.  liiko  Burke's  famous  dagger,  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  prostration  was  a  failure ;  so  unsuitod  was  it  to  the  spectators  and  to 
the  actor  that  it  produced  a  sensation  of  ridicule,  and  considerably 
impaired  the  effect  of  a  speech  displaying  wonderful  powers  of  memory  and 
of  intollect."^Lord  Campbell's  account  of  this  scene  must  be  taken  with 
some  allowance.  He  was  quite  capable  of  occasional  exaggeration ;  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  when  Brougham  heard  the  biographer  of 
'*  The  Chancellors  "  had  prepared  for  that  work  supplementary  lives  of 
himself  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  he  observed  that  Campbell  had  "  added  a 
new  terror  to  death." 

A  Heform  Cry.'^Earl  Russell,  in  his  "  BrecoUections,"  says  that  the 
cry  of  "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  owed  its 
origin  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  was  intended  to  meet  the  disposition  exist- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  destructive  amendments.  It 
"  gave  the  Government  a  very  powerful  lever  in  raising  the  country  to  the 
height  of  their  lofty  proposals,  while  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  modi- 
fying some  clauses  which  were  ill-considered  or  unpopular." 

The  Threatened  Creation  of  Peers. — Respecting  the  threatened 
creation  of  peers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  (see  page  55, 
ante),  Lord  Brougham  thus  wrote  in  his  later  years :  "  Since  1832,  I 
have  often  asked  myself  the  question  whether,  if  no  secession  had 
taken  place,  and  the  Peers  had  persisted  in  opposing  the  bill,  we  should 
have  had  recourse  to  the  perilous  creation  P  Above  thirty  years  have 
rolled  over  my  head  since  the  crisis  of  1832.  I  speak  as  calmly  on  this 
as  I  now  do  upon  any  political  matter  whatsoever,  and  I  cannot  answer 
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tt4  qiteitioti  fft  tht  a;ffirmaiive.*  The  list  I  had  prepared  of  eight;  new 
creations,  whan  I  went  with  Lord  Qrey  to  Windsor  in  Haj,  1833,  wts 
fmned  upon  the  principle  of  muting  the  loast  posaible  ptrmanent  addi- 
tion to  the  Honaa,  When  1  aapported  Qrsy  inpresaing  the  meaanrenpon 
the  King,  I  felt  stronglj-  the  nccossitj  of  tlio  caae,  circumstanced  as  we 
tiien  were ;  bnt  so  greatlj  did  I  foar  the  dreadful  cansoqaenccs  of  the 
aet,  that  I  am  pcranaded  I  shonld.  when  it  come  to  the  point,  have  pre- 
ferred running  the  risk  of  the  confusion  wliich  would  have  attended  the 
loM  of  the  bill.  I  know  that  Grey  would  have  more  tlian  mot  me  halt 
wa7  is  reaolTing  to  face  that  or  any  risk,  rather  than  expose  the  ConBtitn- 
tion  to  the  imminont  hazard  of  eubretBion.  .  .  He  distinctly  told  me 
that  I  had  very  mnch  nnderslated  bis  rc-pngnanco  i  and  that  wiien  the 
time  came  he  nover  would  have  consented  to  take  the  atop.  When  the 
Doke  of  Wellington  read  my  statcmentf  to  the  above  cCoct,  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death  at  Walmcr,  where  I  always  passed  a  day  or  two 
before  going  to  Cannes,  he  said :  '  Oh  !  then  yon  confess  yon  were  playing 
a  game  of  brag  with  me.  Indeed,  I  always  wis  certain  it  was  a  threat, 
and  that  you  never  would  have  created  peers.'  To  tliia  all  I  conld  say 
was,  that  we  were  thoroughly  eonvineed  at  the  time  of  the  necessity." 

AsaartitLg  a  "  Sight." — The  House  of  Lords  went  into  committee 
on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Bill,  Aug.  l-ttli,  1833,  when  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brongliam,  opposing  an  amendment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
said  that  a  slave  who  had  been  freed  "  wonld  have  as  good  a  right  to  sit  in 
the  other  House  of  Farliameiit  as  the  noble  duko  oiipoaite  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  who  was  illustrious  by  his  actions,  and  the  illustrious  duke 
near  him  (the  Duke  of  Cnmbcrland),  who  was  illuatrious  by  the  conrtcey 
of  that  House."  The  Duko  of  Cumberland  roao  to  order ;  he  had  not  said 
one  word  to  call  for  such  an  attack.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  illns- 
trions  duke  was  most  disorderly  in  calling  him  to  order  on  the  score  of 
having  addressed  the  illustrious  duke.  Ho  had  a  right  to  address  any  one 
of  their  lordships.  Ho  had  exorcised  the  right  of  addressing  the  mcmbcra 
of  the  other  House  for  twenty  years,  and,  please  God,  ho  wonld  continue 
to  exercise  that  right  as  regarded  their  lorshipa. — Haniard. 

Vitapamtioii. — Lord  Broagbam  was  no  more  backward  in  eiercising 
bis  vituperative  powoia,  when  occupying  the  dignified  position  of  Loid 
Chancellor,  than  bo  had  been  in  other  stages  of  his  career.  A  gross 
instance  occurred  in  July,  1832,  in  hia  comparison  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
(afterwards  Lord  St.  Leonard's)  to  a  bag.  Sir  Edward  bad  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  inquiry  into  certain  matters  in  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  concerned,  aud  the  latter  thus  referred  in  the  other  House 
to  the  subject  and  the  mover ;  "  Jij  lords,  wo  have  all  read  that  it  is  this 
heaven-bom  thirst  for  information,  and  its  invariable  concomitants — a 
aelf-disregarding  and  candid  mind — that  most  distinguishes  men  from  the 
lower  animals ;  from  the  crawling  reptile,  from  the  waap  that  stings,  and 
from  the  wasp  that  fain  wonld  hot  cannot  sting :— distingnishfis  ns,  mj 
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lords,  not  only  from  the  insect  that  crawls  and  btings,  but  from  that  more 
powerful  becanse  more  offensiTe  creature,  the  bug,  which,  powerful  and 
offensive  as  it  is,  after  all  is  but  yermin.  Yes,  I  saj,  it  is  this  lauda])le  pro- 
pensity upon  which  humanity  justly  prides  itself,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
solely  influenced  the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  to  seek  for 
information  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  stingily  gratify." — On  another 
occasion,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  having  accused  the  Chancellor  of 
resorting  to  vituperation,  was  met  with  the  rejdy :  **  The  noble  lord  says 
that  I  am  particularly  fond  of  vituperation.  I  am  not  prone  to  a  vitu- 
perative style  of  argument.  The  noble  lord  is  a  person  of  that  sort  that 
if  yon  were  to  bray  him  in  a  mortar  you  could  not  bray  the  prejudices  out 
of  him." 

Saal  Fishing.— Brougham  had  been  very  sanguine  in  his  opposition 
to  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  1849,  and  was  deeply 
mortified  when  it  passed  both  Houses.  "  "While  the  bill  was  depending/' 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "I  happened  to  call  npon  him  one  morning,  in 
Grafton  Street,  to  talk  to  him  about  a  Scotch  appeal,  and  was  shown  into 
his  library.  He  soon  rushed  in  very  eagerly^  but  suddenly  stopped  short, 
exclaiming  '  Lord  bless  me !  is  it  you  P  They  told  me  it  was  Stanley.' 
And  notwithstanding  his  accustomed  frank  and  courteous  manner,  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  fixing  his  attention.  In  the  evening  I  stepped  across 
the  House  to  the  Opposition  bench,  where  Brougham  and  Stanley  were 
utting  next  each  other,  and,  addressing  the  latter  in  the  hearing  of  the 
former,  I  said, '  Has  our  noble  and  learned  friend  told  you  the  disappoint- 
ment he  suffered  this  morning  ?  He  thought  he  had  a  visit  from  the 
leader  of  the  Protectionists  to  offer  him  the  great  seal,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  only  Campbell  come  to  bore  him  about  a  point  of  Scotch  law.* 
Brougham :  '  Don't  mind  what  Jack  Campbell  says ;  he  has  a  prescriptive 
privilege  to  tell  lies  of  all  Chancellors  dead  and  living.'  Many  jokes  were 
circulated  against  Brougham  on  this  occasion.  A  few  days  after  his  great 
speech,  I  myself  heard  Lyudhurst  say  to  him,  'Brougham,  here  is  a 
riddle  for  you.  Why  does  Lord  Brougham  know  so  much  about  the 
Navigation  LawsP  Answer:  Because  he  has  been  so  long  engaged  in 
the  Seal  fishery.' " 

Volatility.— At  a  Mansion  House  dinner  in  1850  to  promote  the 
contemplated  Great  Exhibition  of  the  following  year.  Lord  Stanley  made 
an  allusion  to  Lord  Brougham  (who  was  absent)  as  "  his  noble  and  learned 
but  somewhat  volatile  friend."  For  this  Lord  Brougham  took  him  to 
task  on  the  following  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords,  saying,  among  other 
things,  "  Volatile  means  flighty ;  but  I,  to  answer  a  speech  made  in  my 
presence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  have  never  flovm  to  the  House  of  Mayors." 
Lord  Stanley,  in  reply,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  occasioned  dis- 
quietude to  ''  his  noble  and  learned  and  very  grave  and  discreet  friend,"* 
but  justified  the  expression  he  had  used  on  the  previous  evening.  "  In 
point,"  said  he,  "of  acuteness,  activity,  rapidity,  and  pungency,  sal* 
«ohj)ile^  is  nothing  when  compared  with  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
itou  \uay  pu£  a  stopper  of  glass  or  leather  on  that  ethereal  essence,  but 
I  defy  any  human  power,  even  that  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
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Unuelf,  to  pot  mj  (topper,  either  of  glass,  or  leather,  or  anj  other 
nutoiul,  over  the  actiTitj,  iugeunity,  nnd  pungency  of  bis  mind."  After 
•ome  further  bBntering  remftrlcs,  Lord  Stuilej  expressed  k  hope  that  the 
long  friendship  between  himself  and  Brougham  wonld  not  bo  disturbed 
by  the  phrase  he  had  oscd ;  and  the  latter  replied  in  a  similar  strain. 
The  interlude  provoted  much  laughter. 

Smdling  Bottla  tor  a  FHTliuuentaTjr  Antagonist. — Charles 
■WilUams  Wynn,  for  many  years  the  "  father  "  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  from  his  yonth  upwards  had  been  the  great  oracle  of  parliamentary 
law,  delivered  an  opinion  in  the  House  on  a  qupstion  of  privilege, 
contraiy  to  Brougham's,  furtifying  his  position  nith  many  precedents 
and  refercnees  to  the  Journals.  Lord  Campbell  relates  the  incident,  and 
the  comjiliment  Bronghnm  paid  to  the  learned  member,  winding  up  with 
the  statement  that  "  In  shori,  he  is  a  niau  whoeo  dcrotiun  in  this  respect 
can  only  be  equalled  by  that  of  a  learned  ancestor  of  his  (Speaker 
Williams,  temp.  Car.  II.),  who  having  fainted  from  eicesstve  toil  and 
fatigue,  a  smelling-bottle  was  called  for,  when  one,  who  bnew  much 
better  the  remedy  adapted  to  the  ease,  eiokimed,  '  For  God's  sake  bring 
liim  an  old  black-letter  Act  of  Ferlinment,  and  let  him  smoll  that  I '  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  like  manner,  if  my  right  hononiable  and 
learned  friend  shonld  ever  be  attacked  in  a  similar  way,  the  mere  emelling 
of  B  Tolnmo  of  tbo  Jonranls  could  nut  fail  instantly  to  revive  him," 
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(1772— 1B63.) 

Bifl  Pint  Appoftrancfl  in  tha  Coaimona. — In  1817  Ur.  Copley 
(afterwards  Lord  Lyndhoret)  was  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
Tannonth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  first  broke  silence  in  the  Bonse  by 
a  few  observations  in  support  of  tbo  practice,  now  abandoned  and  nni- 
Tersally  condemned,  of  giving  rewards  to  witnesses  upon  the  conviction 
of  offenders.  "  He  entered  his  protest  against  the  broad  assertion 
hazarded  by  an  honourable  member,  that  the  system  of  granting  rewards 
had  been  productive  of  great  confusion  throughout  tbo  country.  He 
himself,"  he  said,  "  had  been  engaged  for  funrteen  years  on  the  Midland 
Circuit,  and  had  never  known  a  single  instance  to  justify  such  a 
■tatenient." 

Tiemi  and  Froapoots. — Copley,  wben  Solicitor-General,  replying 
to  a  taunt  of  tho  Uarquis  of  Tavistock  during  a  dcbeto  on  the  Blaapbemons 
Libel  Bill  in  1819,  said,  "  I  would  ask  the  noble  lord  on  wliat  grouada  he 
brings  charges  against  me  for  my  former  conduct  p  Why  am  I  tannted 
vith  inconsistency?  I  never,  before  my  entrance  into  this  House, 
belonged  to  any  political  society,  or  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
politics ,-  and  even  if  I  had  intended  to  connect  myself  with  any  party,  I 
confess  that  during  my  short  parliamentary  ciperieiice  I  have  seen  nothing 
In  the  vieu'i  of  the  gentlemen  Dp|]Osito  to  induce  me  to  join  them." 
"  This  harangue,"  says  Earl  Rossell  (preface  to  "  Life  of  Uoore  ")  "  was 
delivered  from  the  Treasury  bench,  and  was  received  with  derision  by 
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the  Whig  leaden,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  At  the  coneliuioii, 
Mackintosh  whispered  to  Lord  John  Bnssell,  who  sat  next  to  him, '  The 
hist  sentence,  with  the  change  of  one  word  for  a  synonym,  wonld  have 
been  perfectly  tme.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  our  views,  he  shoold  haye 
said  that  he  did  not  like  our  proapects,' " 

A  Plagiarism. — Campbell,  in  his  life  of  Lyndhnrst,  referring  to  the 
celebrated  speech  against  Gatholio  emancipation  deliyered  in  March,  1827, 
by  the  subject  of  his  biography—who  was  at  that  time  Master  of  the 
Bolls — states  that,  at  the  close  of  his  harangue,  he  sat  down  amidst  some 
cheers  and  a  g^eat  deal  of  tittering.  The  latter  arose  from  the  circun- 
stance  that  all  the  historical  facts  and  argmnents  which  Copley  had  nsed 
were  to  bo  foond,  nearly  in  the  same  order,  in  a  very  able  pamphlet 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Fhilpotts,  then  Prebendary  of  Durham.  Before 
Copley  concluded,  the  plagiarism  was  detected  by  several  members,  and  a 
stanza  from  a  well-known  song  was  whispered  through  the  House  :— 

*'  Doar  Tom,  this  brown  jag  which  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
Oat  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale, 
Was  once  Toby  Philpotta*.* 


.» *> 


A  Comparison  and  a  Contrast.— Lord  Lyndhnrst,  having  before 
strongly  opposed  Catholic  emancipation,  supported  from  the  woolsack 
the  measure  to  effect  it,  when  it  was  brought  forward  by  his  colleagues  in 
1829.  Contrasting  his  82x>ech  in  that  year  with  one  made  in  1828,  Lord 
Winchilsea  said  ho  know  of  no  parallel  to  the  delivery  of  two  such  speeches 
by  the  same  man  within  a  year,  except  the  delivery  of  a  woman  in  a  parish 
workliouso  in  Kent,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  white  baby  and  a  black 
one  at  a  birth. 

ITot  Too  Old  to  Learn.  —  Wliile  advocating  a  change  of  policy 
regarding  the  Catholics,  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhnrst  urged,  in  reply  to 
objections  advanced,  that  members  of  that  body  had  sat  in  Parliament 
after  the  Bcformation,  without  danger  to  reformed  principles.  Lord 
Eldon  interposed  with  the  question,  "Did  the  noble  and  learned  lord  know 
that  last  year  ?  "  The  Chancellor  replied,  "  I  confess  that  I  did  not ;  but, 
my  lords,  I  have  since  been  prosecuting  my  studies.  I  have  advanced  in 
knowledge ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  even  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
might  improve  himself  in  the  same  way.**  This  sally,  says  CampbeU,  set 
the  House  in  a  roar,  and  procured  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  Chancellor 
during  the  rest  of  his  speech. 

The  Judgment  of  Solomon. — ^Lord  Lyndhnrst  was  Chancellor  on 
the  accession  of  William  lY.,  when  (says  Campbell),  by  an  order  in  council, 
a  new  great  seal  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  his  Majesty's  chief  en- 
graver, but  when  it  was  finished  and  an  order  was  made  for  using  it.  Lord 
Brougham  was  Chancellor.  Lord  Lyndhnrst  claimed  the  old  great  seal 
on  the  ground  that  the  transaction  must  be  referred  back  to  the  date  of 
the  first  order,  and  that  the  fruit  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having 
fallen  in  his  time ;  while  Lord  Brougham  insisted  that  the  point  of  time  to 
be  regarded  was  the  moment  when  the  old  great  seal  ceased  to  be  the 
**  clavis  regni,"  and  that  there  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.     The 
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inattflr  ImId^  enlimitted  to  the  "K-iug,  u  nipremo  judge  in  ani^li  cum,  hii 
Uq'esty  eqnitablj  adjudged  that  tlie  old  great  eeal  ehonld  be  divided 
between  the  two  noble  and  learned  litigants,  and.  ae  it  eonsieted  of  two 
ptrta  for  makmg  an  impreMion  on  both  eidoB  of  the  wax  appended  to 
letl«M  patent— one  representing  the  Snrercign  on  the  thnmo  and  the  otber 
on  horseback — the  destinj  of  the  two  parts  reapectiyely  shonld  be  deter- 
mined hj  lot.  His  tiajesty's  Jadgment  was  mntrh  applauded,  and  be 
gTMeionslf  ordered  each  part  to  bo  set  in  a  splendid  silrcr  ealvcT,  with 
appropriate  doviees  and  omaincntB,  whieh  ho  presented  to  the  late  and 
preMnt  keepers  of  hia  conseience  hb  a  mnrk  of  his  personal  Tftpcct  for 
them.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  or  "damsslting"  the  old  great  seal 
consistB  in  the  Sovereign  giving  it  a  gontle  blow  with  a  hammer,  after 
which  it  ia  supposed  to  be  broken,  and  has  lost  all  its  nrtne. 

Aa  OotDgvn&rlui's  Spoeoh.^Lord  Campbell,  who  was  by  no 
meana  prejndieod  in  favonr  of  Lyndhnrst,  writes  in  his  life  of  him;  "Bj 
one  motion  which  he  made,  wholly  nnconneeted  with  party,  ho  aeqnired 
immense  Mat.  This  was  for  the  appointment  of  a  seleet  eonimittce  to 
inqnire  into  the  claims  of  Baron  de  Bode.  He  was  now  tnmcd  of  80 ;  he 
was  obliged  to  support  himself  on  a  walking-stick  while  he  upokc,  and  ha 
was  nearly  blind.  But  his  voice  was  strong,  articulate,  and  mnsical,  hia 
argmnents  lucid,  his  reasoning  ingenions  and  plausible,  and  he  displayed 
a  power  of  memory  whieh  at  any  age  wonld  have  appeared  almost  miracn- 
loufl.  .  ,  Tliie  was  tho  most  wonderful  effort  of  a  public  speaker  I  ever 
witnessed  in  my  time.  Ho  had  a  very  l>iid  case,  yet  he  not  only  riveted 
the  attention  of  all  who  heard  hiin,  bnt  enlisted  their  sympathies  on  his 

Bejection  of  Mousy  Bills  by  th«  Lords.— On  the  2Ist  of  May, 
1860,  tho  N'estoF  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  be  was  styled,  then  in  his  88th 
year,  delivered  a  long  and  able  speech  against  tho  second  reading  of  tho 
Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty.  He  thus  maintained  (he  right  of 
the  Lords  to  reject  a  money  bill :  "  I  do  not  dispute — nor  can  it  be  for  a 
moment  disputed — that  we  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  amend  what  is 
called  a  money  bill.  We  have, moreover,  no  right  whatsoever  to  originate 
a  bill  of  that  nature.  But  that  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  rejection  of 
money  bilU.  I  tsike  leave  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  instance  to  ho  found 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  controverted  our  right  to  reject 
money  bills.  .  .  My  lords,  as  I  said  I  would  eonfino  myself  to  this 
question  of  privilege,  I  will  only  further  observe  that  tho  illnsions — 
perhaps  I  may  say  tho  delusions — created  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Budget  seem  to  have  passed  away,  and  we  have  learned  that,  although 
brilliant  eloquence  has  charms,  yet,  like  other  sednctions,  it  is  not  without 
its  dangers.  The  same  schemes  may  bear  tho  impress  of  genius,  of  impm- 
dence,  of  rashness.  Batii  eloqaeatia:,  tapientice  parum,  is  not  an  irro< 
coaeilable  combination."  • 

VftUonol  Bafoty  utd  its  Cost. — In  July,  1859,  when  the  publie 
mind  was  agitated  by  the  French  war  in  Italy,  and  the  announcement  of 

•  See  Ur.  Gladatona'a  "Glgimtio  Innovatian." 
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the  projected  annexation  of  SaTOj  to  France,  Lord  Ljndhnrst  addressed 
the  House  of  Lords  on  onr  continental  relations,  and  said :  "  Self-reliance 
is  the  best  road  to  distinction  in  priyate  life.  It  is  equally  essential  to 
the  cliaractor  and  grandeur  of  a  nation.  It  will  be  necessary  for  onr 
defence  that  wo  should  have  a  military  force  sufficient  to  cope  with  any 
Power  or  combination  of  Powers  that  may  be  brought  against  us.  The 
question  of  the  money  expense  sinks  into  insignificance.  It  is  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  our  insurance,  and  it  is  but  a  moderate  price  for  so 
important  an  insurance.  I  know  that  there  are  persons  who  will  say,  'Let 
ns  run  the  risk.'  Be  it  so.  But,  my  lords,  if  the  calamity  should  come, 
if  the  conflagration  should  take  place,  what  words  can  describe  the  extent 
of  the  calamity,  or  what  imagination  can  paint  the  overwhelming  ruin  that 
would  fall  upon  us  ?  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  these  are  the  timid 
counsels  of  old  age.  My  lonls,  for  myself,  I  should  run  no  risk.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  nothing  to  fear.  But  to  point  out  possible  peril,  and  how 
to  guard  effectively  against  it,  that  is  surely  to  be  considered,  not  as 
timidity,  but  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  I  have  confined 
myself  to  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed.  I  think  I  have  confined  myself 
also  to  inferences  which  no  man  can  successfully  contravene.  I  hope 
what  I  have  said  has  been  in  accordance  with  your  feelings  and  opinions. 
I  shall  terminate  what  I  have  to  say  in  two  emphatic  words.  Fee  victia  /— 
words  of  solemn  and  most  significant  import." 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

(1769—1852.) 

First  Appearances  of  Wellington  and  Castlereagh. — Sir 

Jonah  Barriugton,  in  his  "  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland,"  wrot« :  '*  My 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  originated  acci- 
dentally, soon  after  I  commenced  public  life.  In  1793,  when  I  was  in 
high  repute,  most  prosperous  at  the  bar,  I  occasionally  gave  large  dinners. 
At  one  of  those  parties,  Sir  John  Pamell  brought  with  him,  and  intro- 
duced to  mo.  Captain  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Stewart,  two  young  members  (of 
the  Irish  Parliament).  Captain  Arthur  Wellesley  had,  in  1790,  been 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Trim,  county  Meath,  a  borough  under  the 
patronage  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Morningtou.  He  was  then  ruddy- 
faced,  and  juvenile  in  appearance,  and  rather  popular  among  the  young  men 
of  his  ago  and  station.  He  occasionally  spoke  in  Parliament,  but  evinced 
no  promise  of  that  unparalleled  celebrity  and  splendour  which  he  has  since 
reached.  Mr.  Stewart  (afterwards  Lord  Castlereagh)  was  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman,  generally  accounted  a  very  clever  man,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  He  began  his  career  in  the  House  by  a  motion  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  representation  of  the  people,  with  the  ulterior  object  of 
a  reform  in  Parliament.  Ho  made  a  good  speech,  and  had  a  majority. 
At  the  x>eriod  to  which  I  allude,  I  feel  confident  that  nobody  could  have 
predicted  that  one  of  those  young  gentlemen  would  become  the  most  cele- 
brated general  of  his  era,  and  the  other  the  Minister  of  Englan^  How- 
ever, it  is  observable  that  to  the  personal  intimacy  of  those  two  individuals 
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iiiej  owed  their  eleration.  Sir  Arthur  Tfelleslej  nerei  vonld  bave  lud 
Ue  cbiet  eanuouid  in  Spain,  bnt  for  the  minieterial  aid  of  Lord  Castle- 
rMgh ;  knd  Lord  Outlereagh  conid  neret  have  etood  hia  gruund  as  k 
Hiuister  but  for  Lord  WeUingtou's  BncceBaeH," 

Early  Frivolity. — An  Uiifnlfllled  Prediction. — "  I  remember," 
■aid  Lord  Ftnitkat,  "  being  on  a  eommittee  with  him.  The  dnke  (then 
Captain  WeHealey  or  WeBley)  waa,  I  recollect,  playing  with  one  of  those 
toys  called  qniuea,  the  ifhule  time  of  the  Bitting  of  the  committee."-.- 
This  tiait  of  Iho  duke  (remarks  Lord  J.  Bossell  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Moore  "]  coincides  perfectly  with  all  that  I  hare  ever  heard  about  this 
great  man's  apparent  friTolity  at  that  period  of  hia  life.  Lnttrell,  indeed, 
who  is  about  two  years  older  than  the  dnko,  and  who  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  all  tha  Castle  men  of  those  days,  has  the  courage  to  own, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  duke's  present  ^ry,  that  often,  in  apocnlating  on 
the  futare  fortunes  of  the  yonng  men  with  whom  he  lived,  he  has  said  to 
himself,  in  looking  at  Wellesloy's  vacant  face,  "  Well,  let  who  will  get  on 
in  this  world,  ifou  certainly  will  not !  " 

AivAo  is  Zriih  Boronglu. — In  the  "  Civil  OorresiMudence  and 
Memoranda  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  "  daiing  the  time  when  he  was  Sir 
Arthur  WeUeslej  and  Chief  SecreUry  for  Ireland  (1807  to  1809),  tho 
foUowing  passages,  among  others  of  similar  uataro,  ehow  the  way  in  wbiuh 
Parliamentary  boroughs  wore  at  that  time  dealt  with  aa  political  cunntora. 
Sir  Arthur  writes  t«  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles  Long:  "Pemicfalher  has 
promised  na  tho  refrnjal  of  Cashcll,  but  be  has  not  stated  his  terms.  We 
shall  have  Athlono,  I  believe,  bnt  I  have  not  yet  seen  Justice  Day. 
Wynne  has  arranged  for  Sligo  with  Canning ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  not.  Lord  Fortarlington  is  in  England,  and  the 
agent  who  settled  for  that  borough  npon  the  last  general  election  waa  Mr, 
Famctl.  We  have  no  chance  with  lum,  and  it  wonld  be  best  to  arrange 
the  matter  with  Lord  Fortarlington.  I  heard  here  that  he  had  Bold  the 
retnm  for  six  years  at  the  last  election,  and  if  that  should  be  trae,  of 
Gonrse  we  shall  not  get  it  now.  I  have  written  to  Roden,  and  have 
deaircd  Henry  to  settle  with  Enniakillen.  The  former  is  in  Scotland,  the 
latter  in  Loudon.  I  have  desired  Lord  H.  to  scud  to  Lord  Charleville 
about  Carlow.  Tell  Henry  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  price  of  the 
day."  And  again  ;  "  I  have  written  to  Henry  (Wellesley)  about  a  scat 
for  myself  ;  of  course  I  shoold  not  wish  to  pay  much  money  for  one.  A 
man  has  offered  me  a  seat  for  Walliugford;  let  me  know  who  shall 
be  returned  for  it.  Names  for  tho  following  boroughs  :  Casliell,  Tralee, 
Ennisldllen ;  Athlone,  possibly.  Tell  Lord  Falmorston  to  give  me  his 
interest  for  Sligo,  and  desire  his  agent,  Henry  Stewart,  to  do  as  I  order 
bim."  "I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  encourage  Mr.  Croker  to 
poraevere  at  Downpstrick.  He  has  promised  allegiance,  and  all  that 
he  required  was  a  sum  of  20001.  to  carry  on  the  contest,  and  I  have, 
by  the  duke's  advice,  promised  to  supply  it." 

First  Appennuioa  in  tbe  Konse  of  Lorda. — The  Dnke  of 
Wellington  took  hia  seat  in  tho  Honse  of  Lords  for  tho  first  time  on  tho 
2Sth  of  Jane,  IB14.    "  Hansard  "  records  that  a  couuderable  coacQ^Li«A 
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of  persons  had  assembled  below  the  bar  to  witness  his  grace's  introdno- 
tion,  an  nnnsnal  number  of  peers  were  present,  and  **  below  the  throne  sat 
the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  and  the  Oonntess  of  Momington,  the 
venerable  mother  of  the  noble  duke.  His  patents  of  creation  as  baron, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  were  severally  read,  and  occupied  a  eonsideiable 
time."  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  addressed  him,  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  House  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  country,  and  remarked,  "  In  the  execution  of  that  duty  he  could 
not  refrain  from  calling  his  attention,  and  that  of  the  noble  lords  present, 
to  a  circumstance  singular  in  the  history  of  that  House,  that  upon  his 
introduction  he  had  gone  through  every  dignity  of  the  peerage  in  this 
country  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  bestow." 

The  King  not  a  Gentlenum. — ^When  Lord  Liverpool  was 
forming  his  administration  in  1822,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  offering 
the  Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  impressed  his 
opinions  on  this  subject  so  strongly  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  hb 
grace,  though  he  had  some  prejudices  of  his  own  to  conquer,  undertook 
to  vanquish  those  of  his  Majesty  against  Mr.  Canning's  appointment. 
A  lady  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Greorge  lY.,  and  at  that  moment  of 
the  duke  also,  and  who  was  then  staying  at  Brighton,  told  me  (writes  Lord 
Dalling)  that  the  duke  went  down  to  Brighton  and  held  an  interview 
with  the  King,  and  she  related  to  me  part^  of  a  conversation  which, 
according  to  her,  took  place  on  this  occasion.  "  Grood  God,  Arthur,  you 
don't  mean  to  propose  to  me  that  f oUow  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
it  is  impossible !  I  said,  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  he  should  never 
be  one  of  my  ministers  again.  You  hear,  Arthur;  on  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman  I  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  can't  do  what  I  said 
on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  I  would  not  do."  "  Pardon  me,  sire ;  I  don't 
agree  with  you  at  all.  Your  Majesty  is  not  a  gentleman."  The  Eling 
started.  "Your  Majesty,  I  say,"  continued  the  imperturbable  soldier, 
"  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  the  Sovereign  of  England,  with  duties  to  your 
people  far  above  any  to  yourself ;  and  these  duties  render  it  imperative 
tliat  you  should  at  this  time  employ  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Canning." 
"  Well ! "  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  if  I  must,  I  must,"  was  finally  the 
King's  reply.  (Lord  Dalling  added,  in  a  note,  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
story  haying  been  disputed,  he  had  it  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Lady 
Falmorston ;  but  he  thought  that,  like  most  tales  of  a  similar  nature,  it 
probably  had  some  foundation,  although  not  precisely  correct  either  in 
details  or  date.) 

A  Sovereign  Mimick^g  his  Ministers. — ^Mr.  Raikcs  had  the 
following  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  "  When  Greorge  IV.  sent  for  me 
to  form  a  new  adiuiuistration  in  1828,  he  was  then  seriously  ill,  though  he 
would  never  allow  it.  I  found  him  in  bed,  dressed  in  a  dirty  silk  jacket 
and  a  tnrban  nightcap,  one  as  greasy  as  the  other ;  for,  notwithstanding 
his  coquetry  about  dress  in  public,  he  was  extremely  dirty  and  slovenly  in 
private.  The  first  wonls  he  said  to  me  were,  'Arthur,  the  Cabinet  is 
defunct,'  and  then  he  began  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
Ministers  had  taken  leave  of  him,  on  giving  in  their  resignations.    This 
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wu  HCompBtiied  bj  the  most  ladierooB  mimifrrj  of  the  Toice  and  manner 
of  each  individual,  ao  strihingly  like,  that  it  was  qnito  impossible  to 
refrain  from  fits  of  Ian^ht«T." 

Tlis  Prsmler  also  Commaader-iu-Cluef.— It  ia  a  remarkable 
circnmstaJice  that  the  Dnhe's  acceptance  of  the  Freuiicrship  did  not 
irtrihe  him  at  first  as  incompatible  irith  his  retention  of  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  thns  alludes  to  the  matter  in  a  "  memorandum 
on  Military  PatronagB,"  dated  March  13,  1839:  '"In  the  winter  of 
1827-8,  Lord  Goderich  having  reported  to  George  IV.  that  the  Govem- 
inent  was  defnnci,  I  being  at  that  time  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armj, 
the  K'mg  Bent  for  me ;  and,  I  conclndo  for  m;  eiua,  I  was  told  I  was  to 
form  a  Government  tor  his  Majeet;.  I  acceded,  and  vary  shortly  after 
the  Government  was  formed,  it  wat  intimated  to  me  by  my  eoUtaguet 
that  I  ought  to  resign  my  office  as  Commander- in -Chief  of  the  army.  I 
rcMgned  accordiugly,  and  Lord  Hill  was  recommended  to  the  King  to  be 
my  snccesaor.  I,  at  the  same  time,  declared  my  determination  nover  to 
interfere  from  that  time  in  any  military  affair  or  arrangement,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  not  in  one  of  a  personal  nataro,  onleBS  I  shonhl  be  called  npon  for 
my  advice  or  assistance  by  the  general  commanding  the  army  in  chief,  by 
the  sovereign,  or  his  miniat^rs." 

Tlie  Duel  between  the  Dake  of  Wdlington  and  tlie  Earl 
of  Windiilsea. — The  Duke  incurred  great  odium  by  the  measure  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  he  had  formerly  opposed.  The  duel  which 
arose  out  of  it  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  "  Memoir  "  of  the  dnko,  pnblitihed 
in  the  Times  :  "  One  episode  of  the  history  ia  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  The  doke  had  boon  chosen  patron  of  the  new  coUegiato  insti- 
tution in  the  Strand,  which,  under  the  name  of  King's  College,  was 
destined  to  combat  the  rival  seminary  in  Gower  Street.  On  the  dia- 
closure  of  the  ministerial  policy.  Lord  Winchilsea,  writing  f  o  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  new  establishment,  spoke  of  the  dnke  and  his  patron- 
ship  in  these  terma: — '  Late  political  events  have  convinced  me  that  the 
whole  transaction  was  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestant  and  High 
Gharch  party,  that  the  noble  dnke,  who  had  far  some  time  proriong  to 
that  period  determined  npon  breaking  in  upon  the  constitution  of  I6S8, 
might  the  more  effectually,  under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show  of 
zeid  for  the  Protestant  religion,  cany  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the 
infringement  of  our  liberties  and  the  introduction  of  Popery  into  every 
department  of  the  State.'  These  eiprcssions.  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
Appeared  to  the  duke  to  call  for  personal  notice,  and,  after  a  vain  essay  of 
explanations,  the  Prime  Uinietci  of  England,  attended  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  and  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  attended  by  Lord  Falmouth,  met 
in  Battersca  Pields  on  the  2Iat  of  Uarch  (1829).  in  full  session,  to 
discharge  loaded  pistols  at  each  other  on  a  quostion  concerning  the 
Protestant  relipon.  The  life  of  the  great  captain,  bownver,  was  not 
exposed  to  danger.  Lord  Winchilsea,  after  receiving  the  duke's  shot, 
fired  in  the  air,  and  then  tendered  the  apology  in  default  of  which  the 
enconnter  had  occurred." — Mr.  Gleig  mentions  that  "  when  the  moment 
for  action  arrived,  it  was  found  that  the  duke  ^d  not  ^joeaeea  &  cua  <A 
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dooUing  pistols."  With  reference  to  this  affair,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham  (April  21,  1829) :  **  The 
truth  is  that  the  duel  with  Lord  Winchilsea  was  as  much  part  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  question,  and  it  was  as  necessary  to  undertake  it  and 
cany  it  out  to  the  extremity  to  which  I  did  carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do 
eveiything  else  which  I  did  do  to  attain  the  ohject  which  I  had  in  view. 
I  was  living  here  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny.  If  I  said 
a  word,  whether  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  it  was  misrepresented  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  me  some  gross  delusion  or  falsehood.  Eyen 
my  couTcrsations  with  the  King  were  repeated,  misrepresented,  and 
commented  upon;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  credit  which 
the  Parliament  were  inclined  to  give  to  what  I  said.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  eyent  itself  shocked  many  good  men;  hut  I  am  certain  that  the 
puhlio  interests  at  the  moment  required  that  I  should  do  what  I  did." 
What  was  thought  of  the  matter  at  the  time  is  shown  in  the  **  GreyiUe 
Memoirs."  "At  twelve  o'clock  the  duke  went  to  Windsor  to  tell  the 
King  what  had  happened.  The  King,  it  seems,  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  affair,  and  ho  said,  '  I  did  not  see  the  letter ;  if  I  had,  I  certainly 
should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  it.'  .  .  I 
think  (continues  Greville)  the  duke  ought  not  to  have  challenged  Win- 
chilsea. It  was  beneath  his  dignity ;  it  lowered  him,  and  was  more  or 
less  ridiculous.  Lord  Jersey  met  him  coming  from  Windsor,  and  spoke 
to  him.    Ho  said,  *  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  could  IP*" 

An  Undesigned  Effect. — When  (relatos  Earl  Russell)  at  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  Nov.  3rd,  1830,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declared 
that  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  perfect,  and  that  the 
wit  of  man  could  not  d  priori  have  devised  anything  so  good,  the  general 
feeling  was  one  of  dismay.  The  House  of  Lords,  usually  so  calm,  showed 
signs  of  amazement  and  perturbation.  The  duke  whispered  to  one  of  his 
colleagues,  "What  can  I  have  said  which  seems  to  make  so  great  a  dis- 
turbance ?  "  "  You  have  announced  the  fall  of  your  Government,  that  is 
all,"  replied  his  more  clear-sighted  colleague. 

The  Government  in  One  Man's  Hand.— When  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  was  dismissed  by  the  King  in  1834,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  sent  for  to  form  a  Cabinet,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  whom  he  chiefly 
relied  for  assistance,  was  absent  in  Italy.  The  arrangements  consequently 
made  are  thus  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  England  from  1815  " :— "  The  King  made  Wellington  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  he  entrusted  him  with  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office,  and 
gave  him  the  seals  of  the  two  other  Secretaries  of  State.  These  arrange- 
ments virtually  placed  the  patronage  and  the  power  of  the  State  in  the  handB 
of  one  man.  They  were  severely  reprobated  at  the  time  in  the  Whig  press, 
and  afterwards  in  Parliament,  as  'an  unconstitutional  concentration  of 
responsibility  and  power.'  The  politicians  who  used  this  language  had, 
however,  hardly  thought  out  its  meaning.  There  was  nothing  unconstitif- 
tional  in  Wellington  assuming  four  of  the  highest  offices  of  State  at  the 
instance  of  his  king.  Three  of  those  offices  had,  in  fact,  been  eyolved 
out  of  one  within  his  own  lifetime ;  and  one  Secretary  of  State  was  and 
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la  teoImieaUf  eompetent  to  transact  the  businew  of  all  the  others.  The 
one  tlung  which  wm  nnconslJtntinnal  in  ISH,  or  which,  in  more  correct 
Lugiuge,  waa  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Constitntion,  was  the  die* 
miMal  of  the  Whig  Ifinistry.  All  th&t  followed  was  onlj  a  corollary  to 
that  proceedbg,  and  Whig  statesmon  wonld  have  done  well  to  have  con- 
fined their  censure  to  the  act,  and  to  linre  ihgtaiucd  from  critit^ising  tho 
urangeniDnta  which  wcro  conspqncnt  upon  it.  Tho  general  pnblic, 
judging  the  matter  more  accurattily,  were  mcrclf  amnscd  at  the  epcctaclo 
which  the  dnke  afforded  them.  They  saw  the  maa  who  had  been  the  hero 
of  their  boyhood,  who  had  again  become  the  hero  of  their  declining  years, 
driving  from  office  to  office,  eigaing  IrttcrB,  dictating  minntes,  and  dia- 
oharging  without  aesiBtunce  the  work  which  it  had  proTioaalj  taken  fonr 
busy  ministers  to  porfonn.  Instead  of  blaming  Wclliogton  for  straining 
the  CoDBtitntion,  most  people  praised  him  for  his  industry,  and  com- 
mended the  singleness  of  cliaracter  which  raised  all  bis  actions  aboTe 
mspicion.  Wellington  had  again  bc(!omo  the  hero  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
nation  waa  gratified  at  the  new  proof  which  its  horn  was  giving  of  his 
wuazing  capacity  for  work." 

Tlifl  Frsini«r  and  Uia  Commoits.  —  GniEot  relatca  in  hia 
"  Sfemoirs  of  Peel "  that  on  the  occasion  jnst  moutlonod,  when  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington  was  summoned  to  William  IT.  at  Brighton,  the  old 
leader  of  the  Tories  gave  a  great  example  at  once  of  modesty  and  power. 
"  It  is  not  to  mo,"  ho  told  the  King,  "  bnt  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  your 
Uajest;  must  apply  to  form  a  Cabinet ;  and  to  him  it  belongs  to  direct  it. 
The  difficnlty  and  the  predominance  are  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons;  tho 
leader  of  that  Honso  mnst  be  at  tho  head  of  the  Qovemment.  I  will  serve 
andei  him  in  any  post  which  yonr  Majesty  may  pleaeo  to  entrust  to  me." 

A  Oreat  ConutEy  cannot  have  a  Little  War. — ^It  was  in  & 
speech  in  Parliament  in  Jaanaiy,  18138,  that  the  Duko  of  Wellington 
made  this  celebrated  remark.  He  said  :  "  My  lords,  I  entreat  yon,  and  I 
entreat  the  Qovemment,  not  to  forget  that  a  great  country  like  this  can 
have  no  such  thing  as  a  little  war.  They  most  understand  that  if  they 
enter  on  these  operations  they  must  do  it  on  such  a  scale,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  and  with  such  determination  as  to  the  final  object,  as  to  make  it 
qnito  certain  that  those  operations  will  succeed,  and  that  at  the  veiy 
earliest  possible  period." 

Tlie  Qaeen'i  Oorerament  must  bo  Sapported. — When  the 
Com  Laws  Abolition  Act  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  sud  to  Lynd- 
hmst  (writes  Campbell)  that  he  was  bound  to  dcf  ond  it.  "  No,"  answered 
he, "this  is  anuecessary,  for  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  has  secured  a 
majority  in  ita  favour,  although  ho  thinks  as  badly  of  it  as  I  should  bare 
done  seven  years  ago.  Thus  he  addressed  a  Protectionist  peer,  who  camo 
to  lament  to  him  that  he  mnst  on  this  occasion  vote  against  the  Govern* 
ment,  having  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the  bill — '  Bad  opinion  of  the  bill,  my 
lord  I  You  can't  have  a  worse  opinion  of  it  than  I  have ;  bnt  it  waa 
Teaomniende<l  from  the  throne,  it  has  passed  tho  Commons  by  a  large 
majority,  and  we  mnst  all  Tote  for  it.  Tho  Queen's  Government  must  be 
supported  I*" 
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WaUington  and  Falmenrtcm. — ^In  a  debate  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  Crimea,  in  May,  1855,  Lord  Ellenborongh  related  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  depreciation  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs :  '*  I  recollect  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  unfortunate 
difficulty  between  him  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
a  portion  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  Government.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  suddenly  called  out  of  the  house,  and  when  he  returned 
he  said  to  me, '  That  was  Palmerston  who  wanted  to  see  me,  to  tell  me  if 
Huskisson  went  ho  must  go  too.'  The  duke  continued, '  I  said  nothing ; 
it  was  not  for  me  to  fire  great  guns  at  small  birds.' " 

Charaotaristicfl  of  Sis  Speeoliefl. — la  the  House  of  Lords  (wrote 
the  Times)  "  the  duke  was  a  regfular  attendant,  and  not  unf requently  a 
speaker,  but  the  journals  of  that  august  body  supply  few  testimonies  of  our 
hero's  excellence.  His  opinions  and  votes,  excepting  when  his  natural  con- 
servatism  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  influenced  by  pressure  from 
without,  wore  rarely  otherwise  than  soundly  given,  but  his  motives  were 
often  imperfectly  expressed.  It  has  been  said  that  a  collection  of  Crom- 
well's speeches  would  make  the  most  nonsensical  book  in  the  world,  and 
though  such  a  remark  is  certainly  not  warranted  by  the  orations  of 
Wellington,  yet  on  this  point  a  certain  resemblance  is  discoverable 
between  the  two  great  soldiers.  The  duke  allowed  himself  m  addressing 
the  House  to  be  carried  away,  not  perhaps  by  his  feelings,  but  by  the 
impetus  of  a  delivery  which,  without  being  either  fluent  or  rapid,  was 
singularly  emphatic  and  vehement.  He  magnified  his  own  opinions  in 
order  to  impress  them  upon  his  hearers.  If  he  recommended,  as  he  did 
with  great  alacrity,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  an  Indian  general,  the  campaign 
was  always  'the  most  brilliant  he  had  ever  known;'  if  he  wished  to 
stigmatise  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  it  was  something  transcending 
'  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  experience,'  though  such  a  quality 
could  hardly  be  predicated  of  any  disorders  under  the  sun.  The  duke 
could  appreciate  events  with  unfailing  nicety,  but  he  failed  in  the 
capacity  to  describe  them,  and  of  late  years  his  speeches,  where  they  were 
not  tautology,  wore  often  contradictions.  Nor  could  the  failing  be  trace- 
able to  age  alone,  for  it  was  observed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  career,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  contrast 
presented  by  his  despatches." 

A  Military  Style. — Macaulay  (says  Trevelyan)  was  fond  of 
repeating  an  answer  made  to  him  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  year  1829. 
The  young  men  were  talking  ovor  the  situation,  and  Macaulay  expressed 
curiosity  as  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  recom- 
mend the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  to  the  Peers.  "  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "  it 
will  be  easy  enough.  He'll  say,  *  My  lords !  Attention  I  Bight  about 
face  !  March ! ' "  This  military  style  of  the  duke  was  burlesqued,  in  very 
similar  words,  some  years  later  in  the  '*  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads." 

A  Blunt  Denial.— -In  1842  a  petition  from  the  farmers  of  Essex 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Western,  who  said  the 
agricultural  body  had  been  deceived  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.    This  statement 
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WIS  ai  («M  denied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wlto  wud,  in  hie  clune- 
t«ri«tie  manner,  "  Tlie  noble  lord  should  haTe  waited  for  the  opportonhj 
flf  stating  the  when,  and  the  wbere,  and  the  how,  and  in  what  words  mj 
tight  bononrable  friend  has  deceived  the  pnbtic.  Bnt,  mj  lords,  I  deny 
the  fact ;  and,  aa  f otmall;  and  emphatically  as  the  noble  lord  has  stated  it, 
I  saj  it  is  not  tme  ;  and  that's  the  end  of  it." 

"  Down  to  tho  Hmuia  "  in  his  Lact  B^fs.^The  lobby  of  the 
Eoose  of  Lords  was  sometimes,  in  the  Duke's  last  yean,  the  resort  of 
persons  who  had  trarelled  far  to  catch  a  sight  of  hint.  His  well-known 
habit,  sren  in  the  feebleness  of  eighty  years,  was  to  be  driven  daily  from 
Apsley  House  in  a  cabriolet,  and,  after  remaining  in  the  Lords*  chamber  a 
short  time,  he  would  return  as  lie  came.  One  day,  during  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1851,  a  party  of  American  gentlemen  had  gathered  round 
the  lobby,  in  eager  expectation  of  the  reappearance  of  the  duke,  who, 
they  were  informed,  was  within  the  honse.  Not  many  minutes  had  passed 
whea  ha  was  seen  adnncing  down  the  narrow  passage  to  the  outer 
porch.  He  tottered  as  he  walked,  almost  swaying  from  side  to  side ;  and 
as  he  reached  the  porch  the  Americans,  some  half  doxen  in  number,  took 
oS  their  hats  and  pressed  forward  to  within  two  or  three  yards.  The 
dnke'a  coming  and  going  were  not  usually  noticed  by  anyone  with 
formality,  nor  did  he,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  remark  things  near  him,  his  eye 
apparently  being  intont  on  something  far  away— reminding  an  observer 
rf  how  it  might  have  looked,  for  instance,  when  detecting  the  weak 
point  in  Marmont's  evolutions  at  Salamanca. .  Bnt  that  distant  sight, 
neverthelese,  took  in  everything  passing  aronnd,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
dnke  paused  for  a  moment,  apparently  interested  by  the  nnnsnal  although 
silent  demouatration  before  him,  and  he  slowly  raised  a  forefinger  to  his 
forehead  in  answering  salute.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had  entered  his  cab 
anassisted,  and  was  driven  away.  The  party  present  seemed  to  think 
a  cheer  might  be  an  impertinence  ;  bnt  immediately  the  dnke  had  gone, 
the  feeling  of  the  spectators  broke  forth.  "  There,"  said  one  of  the 
Americans  to  an  English  gentleman  who  had  been  chatting  with  them, 
and  informing  them  aa  to  the  men  and  things  around,  "  there— wo  have 
seen  the  Bihibition,  bnt  we  wanted  still  more  to  see  the  Dnke.  It  waa 
worth  coming  all  the  way."  The  duke's  systematic  visits  to  the  House  of 
Ijorda  terminated  only  by  his  death,  in  the  following  year. 

Sm  BOBEBT  PEEL. 
(1788—1850.) 
Pktioiioa  Wanted.— Feel's  first  appearances  in  the  Honse  of 
OonuDons  were  not  very  promising.  They  were  thus  alluded  to  at  the 
time  by  the  writer  of  a  satire  entitled  "  "The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of 
a  Patriot :  " — "  I  give  and  bequeath  my  patience  to  lir.  Robert  Peel )  he 
will  want  it  all  before  he  becomes  Prime  Uinister  of  England ;  bnt  in  tho 
event  of  such  a  coutingency,  my  paUonce  is  to  revert  to  the  people  o£ 
Slngland,  who  will  stand  sadly  in  want  of  it." 

A  Patoraal  Cautioii.— An  anecdote  which  I  have   tsctm.  %wA 
17 
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authority  (wrote  M.  Goizot)  would  give  reason  for  belieying  that  Sir 
Robert  Feel  had  been  long  and  naturallj  inclined  to  the  tendencj  to 
which  he  )rielded  when,  after  haying  been  a  stubborn  Oonseryative,  he 
became  an  ardent  reformer.  It  is  said  that  in  1809,  when  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  father,  old  Sir  Robert  Peel,  went  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool  and  said  to  him,  "  Mj  son,  you  may  be  sure,  is  a  young  man  of  rare 
talent,  and  will  one  day  play  an  important  part ;  but  I  know  him  well ;  at 
bottom  his  tendencies  are  Whig.  If  we  do  not  immediately  enlist  him  in 
our  ranks,  he  will  escape  from  us ;  give  him  something  to  do,  he  will 
serve  you  well,  but  you  must  make  sure  of  him  without  delay." 

Father  and  Son, — On  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, in  1819,  Peel  was  chosen  chairman,  and  in  that  capacity  he  brought 
up  the  report,  and  proposed  the  resolutions  it  embodied.  "  His  speech," 
writes  Francis  in  his  '*  Critical  Biography  of  Feel,"  "  was  heralded  by 
one  of  those  dramatic  incidents  which  are  so  rare  in  our  public  proceed- 
ings ;  rare,  perhaps,  because  they  really  exercise  so  slight  an  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  our  public  men.  His  father,  Sir  Biobert  Peel,  in  presenting 
a  petition  from  merchants  of  the  City  of  London  against  the  proposed 
change  in  the  currency  laws,  alluded  to  the  relative  positions  of  himself 
and  his  son  with  respect  to  the  question.  Speaking  with  much  emotion, 
but  with  the  unpretending  frankness  which  marked  his  parliamentary 
conduct,  he  said :  '  To-night  I  shall  haye  to  oppose  a  very  near  and  dear 
relative.  But  while  it  is  my  own  sentiment  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
I  respect  those  who  do  theirs,  and  who  consider  that  duty  to  be  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt.  My 
own  impression  is  certainly  a  strong  one  in  favour  of  that  great  man. 
All  of  us  have  some  bias,  and  I  always  thought  him  the  first  man  in  the 
country.  I  well  remember,  when  the  near  and  dear  relative  I  have  alluded 
to  was  a  child,  I  observed  to  some  friends  that  the  man  who  discharged 
his  duty  to  his  country  in  the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done,  was  the  man  of 
all  the  world  to  be  admired,  and  the  most  to  be  imitated ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  if  my  life,  and  that  of  my  dear  relative,  should  bo 
spared,  I  would  one  day  present  him  to  his  country  to  follow  in  the  same 
path.  It  is  yery  natural  that  such  should  be  my  wish,  and  I  will  only  say 
further  of  him,  that,  though  he  is  deviating  from  the  proper  path  in  this 
instance,  his  head  and  heart  are  in  the  right  place,  and  I  think  they  will 
soon  recall  him  to  the  right  way.'  The  son  did  not  pass  unnoticed  this 
allusion  of  his  father.  At  the  close  of  an  able  and  powerful  speech,  in 
which  he  explained  his  own  reasons  for  a  change  of  opinion,  and  the 
general  views  of  the  committee,  he  said:  'Many  other  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  in  discussing  this  question :  among  them  is  one 
which  it  pains  me  to  observe — I  mean  the  necessity  I  am  under  of 
opposing  myself  to  an  authority  to  which  I  have  always  bowed  from  my 
youth  up,  and  to  which  I  hope  I  shall  always  continue  to  bow  with 
deference.  My  excuse  is  now,  that  I  have  a  great  public  duty  imposed 
upon  me,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  my  private  feelings,  from  that  duty 
I  must  not  shrink.' " 
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VmI's  Challtng*  to  0*Coiui*lL— In  Angast,  1815,  in  conae- 
qneuce  of  aome  expressions  used  bf  the  groat  igitator  at  a  pnblio  meeting, 
aboatile  correspoiidoiice  took  place  between  Feel  [then  Iriah  Secretary)  and 
■  O'Counell,  which,  however,  ended  without  a  liostile  meeting.  O'Gonnell 
ma  arrested,  and  bonnd  to  keep  the  pea«e  within  the  kingdom ;  thejr  then 
agreed  to  go  to  the  Continent,  but  O'Connell  was  again  placed  under 
arrest  on  reaching  London.  MacGheo  says  mach  eontrorersj  occurred 
relative  to  this  affair,  and  he  conjcctares  that  some  friendly  Argus  kept 
the  police  on  the  qui  vive,  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  valnable  blood ;  fatit 
the  fact  is  that  no  secret  was  made  in  the  Irish  newspapers  of  O'Gonnell's 
mavements  and  intentions,  and  the  notice  of  the  authorities  was  neces- 
sarily drawn  to  the  matter.  It  wna  with  reference  to  this  afCur  that  Iiord 
ITorbuTy  indnlgcd  in  a  jest  at  O'Connell's  eipense  a  short  time  after- 
wards.  O'Gonnell  was  addressing  his  lordship,  who  seemed  to  paj 
but  indifferent  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  "  I  am  afraid,  my  lord," 
said  O'OonneU,  pausing  in  hia  argument,  "that  yonr  lordship  does  not 
apprehend  me."  "  I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  replied  the  facetious  jndgo,  "  I 
do  perfectly ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  is  more  easily  apprehended  than  Ur. 
O'Gonnell,  when  he  wishes  to  be." 

"  What  is  a  Found  ?  "—In  supporting  his  resolutions  on  the  cur- 
rency in  1819,  Feel  said :  "  The  main  question  is  this,  Can  we  go  on 
safely  without  a  standard  of  value  P  AH  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
eommittee  agreed  that  we  conld  not,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Smith ;  who,  on 
being  asked  if  there  should  bo  no  standard,  said  he  would  retain  the 
'  pound.'  Upon  being  further  asked.  What  is  a  pound  P  he  said  it  was 
difficult  to  explain,  but  that  there  was  no  gentleman  in  England  who  did 
not  know  what  a  pound  was.  Ho  added  that  a  pound  was  a  standard 
which  had  existed  in  this  country  eight  hundred  years — three  hundred 
years  before  the  introduction  of  gold  coin !  I  confess  "  (continued  Mr. 
Feel)  "  that  I  can  form  no  idea  of  a  ponnd  or  a  shilling,  as  detached  from 
a  definite  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  I  have  the  some  difficulties  to 
encounter  as  had  Uartinus  Scriblerus  in  foUowing  the  metaphysical  specu- 
lations of  his  tutor,  the  philosophic  Crambo.  Being  asked  if  he  conld 
form  an  idea  of  a  universal  man,  he  replied  thai  he  conceived  him  t«  be  a 
knight  of  the  shire,  or  the  burgess  of  a  corporation,  who  represented  a 
great  number  of  individuals,  but  that  he  could  form  no  other  idea  of  a 
nniversal  man.  Further  to  puzzle  him,  he  was  asked  if  ho  could  not  form 
the  universal  idea  of  a  lord  mayor.  To  which  he  replied,  that  never  having 
seen  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of  that  lord  mayor  always  returned  to 
his  mind,  and  that  he  had  therefore  great  difficulty  to  abstract  a  lord  mayor 
from  his  gold  chain  and  furred  gown ;  and  that,  moreover,  unfortunately 
the  only  time  he  over  saw  a  lord  mayor  he  was  on  horseback,  and  that  the 
horse  on  which  he  rode,  consequently,  not  a  little  disturbed  his  imagina- 
iion.  Upon  this,  says  the  history,  Orambe.  like  the  gentleman  who  can 
form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  pound,  swore  that  he  could  frame  a  conception 
of  a  lord  mayor,  not  only  without  his  horse,  gown,  and  gold  chain,  but 
even  without  stature,  feature,  colour,  hands,  feet,  or  any  body  whataTOi ', 
and  Uiis,  he  contended,  was  the  true  universal  ide&  ol  *•  Vn&,  ma.'j^n!* 
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Catliolic  Emancipation.— On  the  5Ui  of  Marcli,  1829,  Peel  pro- 
poeed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  abolition  of  the  political  and  ciyil 
disabilities  which  weighed  npon  the  Oatholics.  Two  cruel  charges  (relates 
Guizot)  were  brought  against  him—- -tergiversation  and  fear.  .  He  repelled 
them  with  candid  and  high-minded  good  sense.  "I  cannot,"  he  said, 
"  purchase  the  support  of  mj  honourable  friends  hj  promising  to  adhere 
at  aU  times  and  at  all  hazards,  as  minister  of  the  Orown,  to  arguments  and 
opinions  which  I  may  have  heretofore  propounded  in  this  House.  I  reserve 
to  myself,  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  the  right  of  adapting  my  conduct 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  This 
has  been  the  conduct  of  all  former  statesmen,  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries." And,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  yielding  to  intimidation :  "  In 
my  opinion,"  he  said,  '*  no  motive  can  be  more  justly  branded  as  igno- 
minious than  that  which  is  usually  termed  cowardice.  But  there  is  a 
temper  of  mind  much  more  dangerous  than  this,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
base ;  I  mean  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid.  Base  as  a  coward  is, 
the  man  who  abandons  himself  to  the  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward  dis- 
plays little  more  fortitude."  And  when  the  •debate  drew  near  to  its  close, 
with  his  heart  torn  by  the  recollections  of  Canning,  which  had  been  so 
often  invoked  against  him,  he  said,  "  The  credit  belongs  to  others,  and  not 
to  me.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  Mr.  Grattan,  to  Mr.  Flnnket,  to  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  and  to  an  illustrious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  no 
more.  .  .  I  was  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  my 
honourable  friend  down  even  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  I  say,  with  as 
much  sincerity  of  heart  as  man  can  speak,  that  I  wish  he  were  now  alive 
to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  his 
exertions  gained.  I  would  say  of  him  as  he  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval: 
*  Would  he  were  here  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  victory !  *— 

'  Tnqne  tuis  armis,  noi  te  poteremor,  AohiUe.' " 

Finality  in  Seform.— Sir  Robert  Peel,  addressing  the  electors  of 
Tamworth  in  1834,  stated  that  he  '*  considered  the  Reform  Bill  a  final  and 
irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question— a  settlement 
which  no  friend  to  the  i>cace  and  welfare  of  this  country  would  attempt  to 
disturb,  either  by  direct  or  by  insidious  means." 

"Begister,  Begister,  Begister !  "—Addressing  the  electors  at  a 
Tamworth  election  dinner  in  August,  1837,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said :  "  It  may 
be  disagfrecable,  and,  indeed,  inconvenient  to  attend  to  the  registration  of 
Toters  which  annually  takes  place  throughout  the  country.  All  this  may 
be  revolting ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  better  you  should  take 
that  trouble  than  that  you  should  allow  the  constitution  to  become  the 
Tictim  of  false  friends,  or  that  you  should  be  trampled  under  the  hoof  of  a 
ruthless  democracy.  The  advice  which  has  been  given  by  some  persona 
was, '  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate ! '  The  advice  which  I  give  you  is  this— 
Register,  register,  register !  " 

An  Kononrable  Distinction. — ^In  a  speech  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall  in  May,  1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said :  **  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow 
me  to  recall  to  your  recollection  what  was  the  grand  charge  against  myself 
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— fbat  tlie  Eing  had  tent  for  the  son  of  &  cotton-apbuiei  to  Borne.  In  order 
to  make  him  Prime  HiniBtor  of  England.  Did  I  feeltliat  b;  any  meuu  » 
reflection  on  me  t  Did  that  make  me  at  all  discontented  with  the  elate  of 
the  laws  and  institntiona  of  the  conntry  7  No ;  bat  does  it  not  make  nta, 
and  onght  it  not  to  make  jon,  gentlemen,  do  all  jon  can  to  leeerre  to  other 
Bona  of  other  cotton-Hpinners  the  same  opportonities,  by  the  same  ^r*tem 
of  laws  nndor  which  thia  country  haa  eo  long  flooriahed,  of  arriving  bj  tits 
•ame  honourable  means  at  the  like  distinction  F  " 

PmI'i  DennnoiKtiaii  of  Cobbett. — In  IB33,  Cobbott  mored  « 
reeolntion,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  pray  the  King  to  diamiaa  &i 
Eobert  Peel  from  his  Privy  Council,  as  the  author  of  the  BiU  of  1819, 
which  had  been  the  cnnso  of  the  distress  of  the  conntty.  A  long,  and, 
thongh  occasionally  violent,  a  feeble  speech  from  Cobbett  ushered  in  the 
motion,  which  was  eeconded  by  Mr.  John  Feilden.  Sir  Bobert  answered 
bim  (says  Francis)  in  a  magnificent  speech,  of  which  the  moat  remarkable 
passage,  thongh  it  bos  often  been  qnoted,  will  bear  repetition.  After  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  all  Cobbett's  argnments,  and  a  scornful  repudiation 
of  the  implied  accusation  that  he  hod  himself  gained  by  the  change  of 
currency,  Sir  Bobert  burst  forth  in  these  words :  "  It  is  on  pnblic  gTonnda 
that  the  hononrable  member  assails  me.  The  honourable  member  has  not 
the  same  motives  for  attacking  me  which  he  has  had  for  attacking  others. 
I  have  never  leat  the  hononrable  member  my  confidence;  from  me  the 
honourable  member  has  never  received  any  obligation.  His  object  in 
■ssMling  me  is,  donbtlces,  to  strike  terror  by  the  threat  of  his  dennnciations 
—to  discourage  opposition,  from  the  fear  of  being  signalised  as  a  victim. 
Bnt  I  tell  the  gentlemen  of  England  that  their  best  security  is  in  boldly 
facing  and  defying  snch  insidious  efforts.  God  forbid  that  the  honourable 
member's  speculations  on  the  prospect  of  pnblic  confusion  should  be 
realised.  I  labour  nnder  no  anxiety  that  they  will.  I  feel  confident  that 
irhatcvei  may  be  the  political  differences  that  divide  public  men,  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and  property  will  unite  in  their 
defence  to  put  down  snch  attempts.  Not  only  would  it  be  the  bitterest 
calamity,  bnt  a  calamity  embittered  by  the  greatest  disgrace,  to  live  under 
such  an  ignoble  tyranny  as  he  would  impose. 

'  Come  the  eleventh  pla^e  rather  than  this  should  be ) 
Come  sink  nt  rather  in  the  sea  ; 
Come,  rather,  patilenoe,  and  reap  db  downi 
Come  God'i  sword,  rsther  than  oui  own. 
Let  tather  Bomon  oeme  again. 
Or  Soion,  Norman,  or  the  Dane. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 
f ,  We  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept ; — we  never  blushed  bslore.' 

Blosh,  indeed,  we  shall,  if  we  snbmit  to  this  base  and  vulgar  domination, 
and  I  for  one— believing  as  I  do  that  I  have  been  selected  as  an  object  of 
attack,  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  resistance  to  the  insidions  etforta 
which  the  honourable  gentlemaa  is  daily  making  to  weaken  the  fonndo- 
tions  of  property  and  the  authority  of  the  law — I  will,  at  least,  ^nabt^^ 
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myself  from  the  reproach  of  haying  furthered  the  objects  he  has  in  liew 
by  any  symptom  of  intimidation  or  submission/'  The  passage  from  old 
Abraham  Cowley,  delivered  with  the  fine  sonorons  Toice  and  lofty  manner 
into  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  fell  in  moments  of  real  excitement,  produced 
an  electrical  efEect.  Well  (continues  Francis)  we  remember  the  scene. 
Oobbott,  his  grey  hairs  pleading  for  his  sincerity,  had  been  heard  as  a 
duty,  but  with  regret.  His  antagonist  had  borne  himself  along  on  the 
rising  sympathy  of  the  House.  Harely,  indeed,  does  the  British  senate 
even  seein  to  do  injustice ;  but  now,  the  disgust  of  the  listeners,  and  their 
excitement  under  Sir  Robert's  stirring  address,  overpowered  all  forms. 
Oobbett  rose,  was  met  with  a  shout  almost  of  execration,  retired  to  his 
seat,  rose  again,  again  was  met  with  an  indigpumt  repulse,  once  more  and 
yet  once  more  essayed  to  speak  against  the  storm  of  passion,  till  at  last 
he  staggered  to  his  place  beside  his  seconder,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
in  his  life  utterly  quelled  by  his  fellow-men.  The  accused  statesman, 
gathering  himself  up  with  dignity,  declared  he  would  not  vote  on  a 
question  so  personal  to  himself,  and  left  the  house  majestically,  amidst  a 
hurricane  of  cheers.  Four  members  only-^John  O'ConneU,  Thomas 
Attwood,  James  Roe,  and  Patrick  Leader— we're  found  supporting  Cobbett 
and  Feilden,  while  the  voters  for  Feel  numbered  298.  Then  came  an 
incident  scarcely  less  dramatic.  Lord  Althorp,  the  Whig  chief  of  tho 
House,  moved  tliat  the  resolution  should  be  expunged  froni  tlie  Journals. 
On  a  division  there  were  still  only  four  against  the  motion,  Feargus 
O'Connor  supplying  the  place  of  John  O'ConneU;  and,  the  votes  on  the  other 
side  amounting  to  295,  tho  resolution  of  Lord  Althorp  was  carried  out. 

The  "  Shock  of  Collision"  between  the  Konsea. — ^Li  a  speech 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  in  1838,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  "  My  object  for 
some  years  past  has  been  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  party,  which, 
existing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  deriving  its  strength  from  the 
popular  will,  should  diminish  the  risk  and  deaden  the  shock  of  collisions 
between  the  two  deliberative  branches  of  the  Legislature." 

The  Bedchamber  QiLe8tion.*-Ou  being  invited  to  form  a  Ministry 
on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1839,  Feel  requested  that  the 
principal  offices  in  the  Royal  household,  and  among  them  those  of  the 
Queen's  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  might  be  placed  at  his  disposalt  It 
was  not  (says  M.  Guizot)  with  Sir  Robert  Feel,  but  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  the  idea  of  making  this  request  would  appear  to  have 
originated.  The  young  Queen  was  shocked  at  it ;  it  was,  the  Whigs  told 
her,  an  exorbitant  pretension,  utterly  unauthorised  by  precedent.  It  was 
added  that  the  great  ladies  of  the  Conservative  party  had  spoken  of  it  as 
of  a  triumph  over  the  Queen,  and  had  said  that  when  they  composed  her 
Court  they  would  be  better  able  to  restrain  her  within  constitutional  limita  ^ 
than  the  Whigs  had  been.  On  the  day  after  Sir  Robert  Feel  had  made 
his  demand,  he  received  from  the  Queen  the  following  note:  "The 
Queen,  having  considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  cannot  consent  to  ' 
adopt  a  course  which  she  conceives  to  be  contraiy  to  usage,  and  which  is 
repugnant  to  her  feelings."    Sir  Robert  replied  in  a  long  and  respectful 
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leiter,  sensible  and  constitationallj  troe,  bnt  rather  lieavy,  and  as  devoid 
of  elegance  as  of  complaisance.  He  was  eTidentlj  better  soited  to  a  Par- 
liament than  to  a  Conrt.  The  negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  famished 
a  snbject  for  debate  in  both  Houses.  The  Oonseryatiyes,  Wellington  and 
Peel,  maintained  their  ground ;  the  Whigs  yindicated  the  Qneen's  refosal, 
and  declared  themselyes  ready  to  accept  the  respoosibilitj  of  it.  They  at 
once  returned  to  office,  and  Sir  Robert  Pool  on  his  side  resumed,  for  two 
years  more,  his  position  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Opposition. 

An  Unconciliatoxy  Maaner.  —  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  manner  was 
frequently  unfortunate.  **  When  I  first  wont  into  Parliament,"  said  one 
of  Peel's  most  successful  and  eloquent  political  followers  to  Mr.  Maddyn, 
'I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  I  greatly 
admired  his  talents,  and  I  approved  of  his  principles,  and  many  of  his 
connexion  were  anxious  to  see  me  in  the  House.  I  publicly  avowed  myself 
at  the  hustings  as  one  of  his  supporters,  and  I  sacrificed  money,  time,  and 
trouble  to  gain  a  seat  for  his  cause.  After  being  about  a  fortnight  in  the 
House,  it  was  proposed  to  me  by that  I  should  be  personally  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Bobert,  and  it  was  arranged  to  wait  for  a  leisure  moment  to 
do  so.  It  was  while  we  were  sitting  in  the  temporary  edifice,  just  before 
going  into  Sir  Charles  Barry's  new  house.  We  were  both  in  the  lobby, 
and  Sir  Bobert  walked  slowly  across,  and  went  into  the  long  passage  that 
used  to  lead  into  the  House  of  Lords.     Nobody  was  with  him.     '  Now  is 

the  time,'  said  Lord ,  and  he  ran  after  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  calling  him 

by  name.  I  followed  at  a  short  distance,  and  heard  my  name  mentioned. 
I  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  raised  my  hat.  A  freezing  bow  was  all  that 
I  received — not  a  smile,  not  a  single  word  of  encouragement,  not  the 
slightest  civility." — ^Another  illustration  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of  Peel's 
manner  will  be  found  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Cobden  at  a  public 
meeting,  Dec.  17, 1845.  He  said :  "  I  have  no  reason,  and  I  think  you 
will  all  admit  it,  to  feel  any  very  great  respect  for  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  He 
is  the  only  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  I  can  never  speak  a  word 
to  in  private  without  forfeiting  my  own  respect,  and  the  respect  of  all 
those  men  who  sit  around  me."  And  yet  the  Minister  was  then  on  the 
eve  of  adopting  Mr.  Cobden's  policy,  and  paying  a  handsome  tribute  to 
his  eloquence  and  his  exertions.  (See,  under  Cobden,  "Unadorned 
Eloquence.") 

Peel  841  a  Knmonrist. — ^Peel  shone  (writes  Mr.  Hayward)  where 
such  a  man  would  be  least  expected  to  shine,  in  humour.  He  also  excelled 
in  quiet  sarcasm.  In  the  debate  on  commercial  distress  (Dec.  3, 1847), 
Alderman  Beynolds,  one  of  the  members  for  Dublin,  had  asked,  "  Did  not 
everybody  know  that  the  profit  and  advantage  of  banking  consisted  very 
much  in  trading  on  your  credit  in  contradistinction  to  your  capital  P  "  In 
the  course  of  the  masterly  reply  with  which  Peel  closed  the  debate  he 
said:  "I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  bankers  in  general,  and  Irish 
bankers  in  particular,  and  among  Irish  bankers  I  well  know  the  position 
enjoyed  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  Now,  with  all  the  respect  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  and  with  all  suavity  and  courtesy,  I  will  tell  him  that,  in  hia 
banking  capacity,  I  would  rather  have  his  capital  than  his  credit."*— In 
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1848  FoargoB  O'Connor  was  charged  in  the  Honse  with  being  a  Bepnblican. 
He  denied  it,  and  said  he  did  not  care  whether  the  Qneen  or  the  DeTilwaa 
on  the  throne.  Peel  replied :  "  When  the  honourable  gentleman  sees  the 
sovereign  of  his  choice  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  I  hope  he  11  enjoy, 
and  I  'm  sure  he  '11  deserve,  the  confidence  of  the  Crown." — SheU  had 
learnt  and  forgotten  the  exordinm  of  a  speech  which  began  with  the  woid 
"  necessitj."  This  word  he  had  repeated  three  times,  when  Sir  B.  Peel 
broke  in—-"  is  not  always  the  mother  of  invention." 

Sffeot  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Attacks.—"  It  has  always  (says  Mr. 
Hayward)  seemed  unaccountable  to  us  that  Peel,  who  had  joined  battle 
without  losing  heart  or  ground  with  such  antagonists  as  Brougham, 
Canning,  Stanley,  and  Lord  Bussell,  should  have  quailed  before  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  or,  if  quailed  be  too  strong  a  term,  should  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  ruffled  and  annoyed :  Contempsi  CaiUincB  gladios :  non  perti' 
mescam  tuos.  He  was  so  irritated  on  the  night  of  the  third  reading 
of  the  Com  Law  Bill  that  he  came  after  the  debate  to  Lord  Lincoln  (the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle)  at  Whitehall  Place,  and  insisted  on  his  carrying 
a  hostile  message  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  Lord  Lincoln's  positive  refusal. 
Sir  Robert  was  going  off  in  search  of  auother  second,  and  was  with 
difficulty  driven  from  his  purpose  by  the  threat  of  an  application  to  a 
magistrate.  The  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  he  was  maddened  by 
the  clamorous  cheers  of  his  quondam  friends  and  followers : 

'  Non  me  tna  f  ervida  torrent 
Dicta,  ferox ;  Dii  me  torrent ' — 

the  Dii  being  understood  in  the  theatrical  sense-^the  gods  that  thunder 
their  applause  or  censure  from  the  gallery.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  there  was  twice  over  some  foundation  for  the  charge  so  pointedly 
levelled  at  him,  of  having  acted  like  the  Turkish  admiral  who  steered  the 
fleet  under  his  command  straight  into  the  harbour  of  the  enemy ;  and  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  his  happiest  vein.  Thb  was  the  night  (May  15, 1846) 
when  he  declared  Peel's  life  to  be  *  one  great  appropriation  clause ; '  termed 
the  Treasury  bench  'political  pedlars  that  bought  their  party  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sold  us  in  the  dearest ; '  and  compared  the  conversion 
of  the  Peclites  to  that  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne, '  who,  according  to 
the  chronicle,  were  converted  in  battalions  and  baptised  in  platoons.'"— In 
the  House,  Sir  Robert  gave  the  following  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  attack : 
"I  feel  that  I  should  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  House — I  should 
be  offering  an  insult  to  the  country — ^if  I  were  to  condescend  to  bandy 
personalities  upon  such  an  occasion.  Sir,  I  foresaw  that  the  course 
which  I  have  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  would  expose  me  to 
serious  sacrifices.  I  foresaw,  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  must  forfeit 
friendships  which  I  most  highly  valued,  that  I  must  interrupt  political 
relations  in  which  I  felt  sincere  pride;  but  the  smallest  of  all  the  penalties 
which  I  anticipated  were  the  continued  venomous  attacks  of  the  member 
for  Shrewsbury.  Sir,  I  will  only  say  of  the  honourable  gentleman  that 
if  he,  after  reviewing  the  whole  of  my  public  life— a  life  extending  over 
thirty  years  previously  to  my  accession  to  office  in  1841-^if  he  then  enter- 
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tidiMd  tli6  opimon  of  me  vhich  he  now  profeBseH ;  if  he  thonght  I  wu 
gaSty  of  thoHo  pettj  larcenies  from  Ur.  Homer  and  others,  it  is  n  UtQe 
enrprising  that  in  the  spring  of  1841,  After  hie  long  oipeiienee  of  mj 
public  eaieer,  he  ehould  hare  been  prepared  to  ^ve  me  hU  confidence. 
It  ie  atill  more  anrprieing  that  he  shonld  hare  been  readj,  aa  I  think  he 
\na,  to  nnite  hie  fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thna  impljing  the  strongest 
proof  which  anf  public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown." 

TIm  Fall  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel. — On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
Jane,  1846,  the  annonncement  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  thai 
the  Lords  had  agreed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Com  and  Cnstoms  Bills 
(effecting  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws)  without  amendment.  This  was 
the  signal  for  the  cloeing  of  a  lengthened  dohat«  on  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  then  before  tho  House.  The  cirenmBtances  attending  the  divisien 
which  hnrled  Sir  Robert  Peel  ttom  power  are  thus  described  l^  Ur. 
Disraeli,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  George  Bcnf  inch  " : — 

"  At  length,  about  half -past  one  o'clock,  the  galleries  were  cleared,  the 
dirision  called,  and  the  question  put.  In  almost  all  provioiis  divisioue 
where  the  fate  of  a  Government  had  been  depending,  the  vote  of  ever; 
member,  with  ecarecly  an  exception,  lisd  been  anticipated ;  that  was  not 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  direction  which  members  took  as 
thej  left  their  seats  was  anxiously  watched.  More  than  oue  bnndred 
Protectionist  memlx^rs  followed  the  Minister;  more  than  eighty  avoided 
the  division,  a  few  of  those,  however,  liad  paired ;  nearly  the  aamo  number 
followed  Lord  George  Bentinck.  But  it  was  not  merely  their  nnmbera 
that  attracted  the  aniinns  observation  of  the  Troasnry  bench,  as  the  Pro- 
tectionists passed  in  defile  before  the  Minister  to  the  hostile  lobby.  It 
was  impossilile  that  ho  conld  have  marked  them  withont  emotion ;  the 
flower  of  that  great  party  which  had  been  so  prond  to  follow  one  who  had 
been  so  prond  to  lead  them.  They  were  men  to  gain  whose  hearts  and  tho 
hearts  of  their  fathers  had  been  the  aim  and  exultation  of  bis  life.  They 
had  extended  to  him  an  nnlimited  confidence  end  an  admiration  withont 
stint.  They  had  stood  by  him  in  tho  darkest  hnor,  and  had  borne  him 
from  the  depths  of  political  despair  to  the  proudest  of  living  positions. 
Right  or  wrong,  they  were  men  of  honour,  breeding,  and  refinement,  high 
and  generous  character,  great  weight  and  station  in  tho  country,  which 
they  had  ever  placed  at  his  disposal.  They  had  been  not  only  bis  followotB 
but  his  friends;  had  joined  in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from  the  same 
cup,  and  in  the  pleasantness  of  private  life  had  often  forgotten  together 
the  cares  and  strife  of  politics. 

"  He  must  have  felt  something  of  this,  while  the  Manners,  the  Somer- 
sets, the  Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Lennoxes  passed  before  him. 
And  those  conntry  gentlemen, '  those  gentlemen  of  Englaud,'  of  whom, 
but  five  years  ago,  the  very  same  bnilding  was  ringing  with  his  pride  of 
being  their  leader — if  his  heart  were  hardened  to  Sir  Charles  Buirell,  Sip 
William  JoUiffe,  Sir  Charles  Knightly,  Sir  John  Trollope,  Sir  Edward 
Eerriaon,  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  he  sniely  mnst  have  had  a  pang  when  bis  eye 
rested  on  Sir  John  Tarde  Bnller,  his  choice  and  pattern.  co'mA.'c^  ^Kifitfb- 
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man,  whom  he  had  himself  selected  and  inTited,  but  six  yean  back,  to 
more  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Whig  Groyemment,  in  order, 
against  the  feeling  of  the  Court,  to  install  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  their  stead. 
They  trooped  on :  all  the  men  of  mettle  and  large-acred  squires,  whose 
spirit  he  had  so  often  quickened,  and  whose  counsel  he  had  00  often 
solicited  in  his  fine  Conseryatiye  speeches  in  Vniitehall  Gkrdens.    .    . 

"  When  Prince  Mettemich  was  informed,  at  Dresden,  with  great  osten- 
tation, that  the  Emperor  had  arrived — *  Yes ;  but  without  his  army,'  was 
the  reply.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  still  First  Minister  of  Enghmd^  as 
Napoleon  remained  Emperor  for  a  while  after  Moscow.  Each,  perhaps, 
for  a  moment  had  indulged  in  hope,  it  is  so  difficult  for  those  who  are  on 
the  pinnacle  of  life  to  realise  disaster.  They  sometimes  contemplate  it  in 
their  deep  and  far-seeing  calculations,  but  it  is  only  to  imagine  a  contin- 
gency which  their  resources  must  surely  baffle ;  they  sometimes  talk  of  it 
to  their  friends,  and  oftener  of  it  to  their  enemies,  but  it  is  only  as  an 
insurance  of  their  prosperity  and  as  an  offering  to  propitiate  their  Nemesis. 
They  never  believe  in  it. 

**  The  news  that  the  GU)vemment  were  not  only  beat«n,  but  by  a  majority 
80  large  as  73,  began  to  circulate.  An  incredulous  murmur  passed  it 
along  the  Treasury  bench.  '  They  say  we  are  beaten  by  73 ! '  whispered 
the  most  important  member  of  the  Cabinet,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  to  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  Sir  Robert  did  not  reply,  or  even  turn  his  head.  He  looked 
very  grave,  and  extended  his  chin,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  was  annoyed 
and  cared  not  to  speak.  He  began  to  comprehend  his  position,  and  that 
the  Emperor  was  without  his  army." 

The  Minister's  Valediotioii. — ^The  speech  in  which  Sir  Robert 
announced  the  resignation  of  his  Ministry,  June  29, 1846,  was  concluded 
by  the  following  passage:  "Within  a  few  hours,  probably,  that  power 
which  I  have  held  for  the  period  of  five  years  will  be  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  another — ^without  repining,  without  comx)laint  on  my  part— with 
a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I  have  received 
during  several  years,  than  of  the  opposition  which  during  a  recent  period 
I  have  encountered.  In  relinquishing  power,  I  shall  leave  a  name,  severely 
censured  I  fear  by  many  who,  on  public  grounds,  deeply  regret  the 
severance  of  party  ties — deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from  interested 
or  personal  motives,  but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to  party 
engagements — ^the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party— consti- 
tutes a  powerful  instrument  of  government.  I  shall  surrender  power 
severely  censured  also  by  others  who,  from  no  interested  motive,  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  protection,  considering  the  maintenance  of  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country.  I  shall  leave  a  name 
execrated  by  every  monopolist  who,  from  less  honourable  motives,  clamours 
for  protection  because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual  benefit.  But  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions 
of  good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their 
exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because 
it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice." 
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A  PoUtioal  Xond.— Ut.  Cobden,  in  hie  pamphlet  "^The  Threo 
PasioB,"  published  in  1862,  narrated  the  following :  "  On  the  evening  of 
the  24th  of  Febmary,  1S18,  whilst  the  House  of  Oommous  was  in  sesaion, 
a  mnnnor  of  conTersation  Buddenlf  arooe  »t  the  door  and  spread  through- 
out the  honse,  when  waa  witnessed — what  neret  occurred  before  or  sinee, 
in  the  writer's  experience—*  aDsponsion  for  a  few  minutes  of  all  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  House,  whilst  eveiy  member  was  engaged  in  close 
and  earnest  conversation  with  his  neighbonr.  Xhe  inteUigenco  had 
arriTed  of  the  abdication  and  flight  of  Lonis  Philippe,  and  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Bepnblic.  .  .  The  writer  of  these  pages  was  sitting 
bj  the  side  of  the  late  Mr.  Home  when  the  tidings  reached  their  bench. 
Sir  Robert  Feel  was  on  the  opposite  front  seat,  alone,  his  powerfol  party 
haTing  been  broken  and  scattered  by  his  great  measure  of  Cora  Xiaw 
Bepeal.  '  111  go  and  teU  Sir  Robert  the  news,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Home, 
and  stopping  across  the  floor,  he  seated  himself  1^  his  side  and  communi- 
cated the  startling  intelligence.  On  retnnung  to  his  place,  he  repeated, 
in  the  following  words,  the  commentary  of  the  ex-minister :  '  This  comes 
of  tiying  to  cany  on  a  government  by  means  of  a  mere  majority  of  h 
chamber,  withont  regard  to  the  opinion  out  of  doors.  It  is  what  these 
people  (pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  to  the  Protectionista 
behind  him)  wished  me  to  do,  bnt  I  rofnsed.'  ■* 

His  Cliaractar  by  Guixot. — "Sir  Robert  Feel  is  the  most  eminent 
statesman  who  has  spmng  from  the  ranks  of  democracy — the  most  honest 
as  well  as  the  most  able,  the  most  congenial  and  faithfnl  to  democracy,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  most  free  from  its  evil  tendencies.  Atthongh  adopted 
by  the  arisiocracy  from  his  very  entrance  into  public  life,  and  although  he 
served  in  their  ranks,  he  never  gave  himself  over  to  them ;  and  far  from 
pretending,  as  it  is  sud,  to  the  honooc  of  belonging  to  their  body,  he  waa 
prond  of  his  plebeian  origin,  and  did  not  seek  to  conoeal  it  either  by  his 
manners  or  by  his  maiims.  He  was  dignified  without  elegance,  and  with, 
perhaps,  more  sosceptibiliiy  than  was  consistent  with  his  superiority, 
which  he  onght  to  have  enjoyed  with  greater  confidence  and  ease.  On 
seeing  him  at  court,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Windsor,  I  was  stmck  by  a 
little  constraint  and  stiffness  in  his  attitudes  he  was  evidently  the  most 
important  and  the  most  respected  msn  there,  and  yet  he  did  not  look  as  it 
he  were  at  home ;  his  sway  did  not  appear  to  be  eiempt  from  embai|«ss- 
inent ;  he  governed  vrithoot  reigning.  No  one  felt  or  expressed  a  deeper 
and  more  affectionate  respect  for  the  ancient  institntions,  the  ancient 
manners,  the  whole  old  social  order  of  hia  conatry;  he  revered  and  loved 
the  past  though  he  was  not  of  it — and  that  is  a  certain  mark  of  great 
judgment  as  well  as  of  virtne;  'but,  at  the  same  time,  he  regarded 
aristocratic  distinctions  andhononrs  with  something  more  than  indifference 
—it  was  his  fixed  resolve  to  reject  them." 

Sm  JAMES  GRAHAM. 
(1792—1861.) 
Tht   Child  Fathar  of  tlw   Kuu— As  a  boy  (says  Frofeasor 
Pryme)  Graham  exhibited  the  future  bent  of  hia  life.    When  other  hoya 
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were  choosing  what  they  would  be,  he  would  a«y,  **  I  will  be  a  staieaixiAa.'* 
A  stone  is  still  shown  in  his  native  village  on  which  the  youthful  pditioiaa 
stood  and  harangaed  his  playmates. 

A  Crontemptnoiui  Souse.— Mr.  Graham  was  first  letnmed  for 
Hull  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  His  election  cost  his  family 
6000Z.  His  first  appearances  in  the  Honse  were  failures.  Among  his 
early  displays  was  a  speech  with  regard  to  a  bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  prevent  any  person  not  an  inhabitant  or  freeman  of  a  town  from 
taking  part  in  its  political  meetings.  Mr.  Torrens  says :  "  Mr.  Graham 
wished  to  know  if  a  member  who  sat  for  a  borough  of  which  he  was 
neither  an  inhabitant  nor  freeman  would  come  within  the  mischief  of  the 
Act  P  He  paused  to  listen  for  the  report  of  his  shot ;  but  few  were 
attending,  and  nobody  cried  *  Hear.'  He  looked  to  see  if  it  had  hit,  but 
the  undor-secretaries  were  talking  to  one  another  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  occupied  in  smelling  the  hot-house  flower  in 
his  button-hole.  Mr.  Graham  repeated  his  question  in  other  words,  but 
with  no  better  effect.  He  felt  half  vexed  with  himself  at  having  got 
up,  but  he  was  up,  and  must  go  on ;  so  he  thought  he  would  argue  the 
IK)int.  The  case  was  not  an  imaginary  one,  he  said,  for  it  was  his  own,  as 
he  hapx)enod  to  sit  for  a  borough  of  which  he  was  neither  a  freeman  nor 
an  inhabitant,  and  of  which  he  was  not  likely  to  become  either,  having  no 
connection  with  the  place.  At  this  unlucky  proffer  of  irrelevant  informa- 
tion he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  something  like  a  suppressed  laugh. 
He  felt  himself  getting  confused,  a  little  at  first,  and  then  very  much  so. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  rambled  on  through  commonplace  and  reiteration, 
but  no  timely  cheer  came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  sat  down  without  any 
distinct  recollection  of  what  he  had  said  or  what  he  had  intended  to 
say.  Mr.  Henry  LasceUes,  who  sat  opposite,  whispered  to  a  mutual 
friend,  'Well,  there  is  an  end  of  Graham;  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
him.'" 

Kifl  later  Appearaacee. — ^Very  tall  in  person  (says  Mr.  Maddyn), 
"with  a  handsome  and  intellectual  countenance.  Sir  James  Graham 
possessed  great  advantages  for  addressing  an  aristocratic  assembly.  His 
manner,  at  first,  was  apparently  so  mild  that  in  commencing  one  of  his 
elaborate  attacks,  the  hearer  could  scarcely  conceive  how  much  hoarded 
ammunition  was  about  to  be  exploded,  with  the  certainty  of  doing 
dreadful  damage  to  his  adversaries.  YHien  just  about  to  make  a  spring 
upon  his  political  foe,  there  was  an  air  of  drawing-room  lassitude  about  the 
wily  descendant  of  the  Greemes  that  reminded  one  of  his  ancestors; 
sudden  in  attack,  and  about  as  merciless  as  sudden.  Standing  at  the 
table  in  the  calm  attitude  of  a  Mayfair  fine  gentleman,  who  could  have 
expected  so  much  fierceness  of  nature  to  dwell  within  that  breast  P  " 

"  Hats  Off !  "—On  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  the  King  died  at  Windsor ; 
and  on  the  same  day  both  Houses  met  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Yictoria.  On  the  following  day 
Lord  John  Busscll  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  charged  with 
a  message  from  the  Queen.  A  cry  instantly  arose  (says  Torrens)  of 
"  Hats  off ! "  and  the  Speaker,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  precise  usage 
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I,  umoimced  from  the  chair  that  "  membera  mnst  be 
naeoreied."  ETerfinie  present  forthwith  complied,  vrith  the  exoeption  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  who  eicited  some  obBerration  bj  eontinaing  to  wear 
Us  hat  until  the  first  words  of  the  message  were  prononnced.  Aa  nothing 
■t  the  time  escaped  the  vigilanpe  of  part;  criticism,  a  paragraph  appeared 
the  aame  evening  in  the  True  Sua,  refieeting  on  the  supposed  indeconua. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Honse  neit  daj  the  right  hononrable  baronet  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  that  he  had  onlj 
complied  with  the  older,  and,  as  he  thought,  i>otter  cnstom,  of  waiting 
Qntil  the  initiator;  word  "  Begina,"  or  "  Rex,"  was  uttered  before 
nncorering;  a  mode  of  testifjing  respect  for  the  Crown  which  was  more 
emphatic,  and  which  had,  he  thought,  a  better  effect.  The  Speaker  said 
that  the  honourable  member  for  East  Cnmbcrland  was  correct  in  his 
obserrance  of  the  practice  of  the  House ;  and  he  accounted  for  his  own 
apparent  deviation  therefrom  by  his  desire  to  preserve  order  and  to  save 

Op«iiiitff  of  Letters  by  the  Home  Office.— In  June,  1844,  Mr. 
T.  8.  Dnncombe  presented  petitions  to  the  Eonae  of  Commons  from 
MTeral  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  H.  Mamini,  compluning  that  their 
letters  had  been  delajed  and  opened  hj  the  Post  Office  authorities,  and 
praying  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  subject.  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  WIS  then  Home  Secretary,  s^d  that  power  was  given  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  by  statate  to  open  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Office,  and  be 
Iiad  given  his  warrant  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  petitioners  accordingly. 
Sir  Robert  Feol  defended  the  action  of  his  colleague,  by  saying  that  Fox 
and  Qrenville  had  exercised  the  same  power.  There  was  a  strong  feebng 
in  the  Honse,  however,  against  it,  and  a  motion  which  virtually  smounlod 
to  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  was  defeated  only  by  206  against 
162.  Eventually  the  Oovemment  agreed  to  tbe  appointment  of  secret 
eommittees  of  both  Houses  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  subjoct. 
It  appeared  from  the  reports  presented  that  the  power  in  question  was 
exercised  under  the  statute  9th  Anno,  cap.  10,  which  directs  that  no  letters 
sent  by  post  should  be  opened  or  delayed  without  an  eipress  warrant  under 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State;  aud  1st  Victoria, 
cap.  S6,  which  contwne  a  similar  direction.  The  Lords'  committae 
reported  that  182  warrants  hod  been  issued  since  1822,  and  added  that 
"  the  issue  of  six  or  seven  warrants  annually  upon  a  circulation  of  220 
millions  of  letters  cannot  he  regarded  as  materially  interfering  with  the 
■anctity  of  private  correspondence."  The  Commons'  committee  found 
that  "the  last  two  warrants  rested  on  grounds  connected  with  the  personal 
safety  of  a  foreign  sovereign  (the  Emporor  of  Bueeia)  intrusted  to  the 
protection  of  England,"  and  added.  "  It  appeara  to  yonr  committee  that 
under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  even  a  slight  suspicion  of  danger  would 
justify  a  minister  in  taking  extraordinary  measutes  of  precaution."  Infor- 
mation obtained  from  some  of  the  opened  letters,  respecting  an  intended 
insnrrection  in  Italy,  was  found  fay  both  committees  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  ■  foreign  power,  but  "  it  was  not  (added  the  Commons)  o£ 
K  nature  to  compromise  the  safety  of  any  individual  within  reach  of  thai 
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power,  nor  was  it  made  known  to  tliat  x>ower  by  what  means  that  informa- 
tion had  been  obtuned."  The  matter  excited  great  commotion  in  the 
conntry,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  envelopes  and  scab,  with  snch 
mottoes  as  "  Not  for  Sir  James  Graham/'  were  commonly  exhibited  for 
sale. 

Disposing  of  "Hansard.^— In  1846  Sir  James  Ghnham  had  made 
np  his  mind  to  defend  a  Com  Law  no  more.  Sentence  after  sentence  and 
phrase  npon  phrase,  which  had  fallen  from  him  in  the  heat  of  rhetorical 
indiscretion  in  the  days  when  he  sat  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker's  chair, 
were  now  dng  np  ont  of  "  Hansard,"  and  flnng  at  him  by  exasperated 
Protectionists,  amid  the  angry  cheers  of  those  aronnd  him,  and  the  load 
laughter  of  those  opposite.  But  he  had  anticipated  this,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  how  to  deal  with  it.  When  challenged  by  Mr.  Stafford  to 
say  whether  or  not  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  he  replied,  "  I  freely 
admit  that  past  declarations  of  opinions  made  by  members  of  the  Honse 
who  have  smbsequontly  arrived  at  power,  or  who  aspire  to  power,  mnch 
more  the  declarations  made  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Grown,  if  at  all  at 
variance  with  the  course  which  he  has  subsequently  pursued,  are  subjects 
worthy  of  reference,  and  which  call  for  explanation.  The  honourable 
member  for  Northamptonshire  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Government, 
and  challenged  us,  if  we  had  changed  our  opinions,  manfully  to  own  it.  I 
answer  that  challenge.  I  do  frankly  avow  my  change  of  opinion,  and  by 
that  avowal  I  dispose  of  whole  volumes  of  'Hansard,'  and  of  all  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency."-— 
Torrens. 

Altered  Cironinstanees. — ^When  addressing  the  House  one  even- 
ing on  the  oft-debated  subject  of  the  connection  between  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  price  of  food.  Sir  James  reiterated  his  declaration  that  experience 
had  convinced  him  that  the  former  had  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  as  the 
latter  fell.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  was  sitting  on  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench  below  him,  threw  back  his  head,  and  looking  round  at  him 
exchumed,  "  Ah !  yes ;  but  you  know  you  said  the  other  thing  before."  A 
shout  of  laughter,  in  which  Sir  James  joined,  was  followed  by  cheers  and 
counter-cheers,  and  curiosity  was  on  tip-toe  for  the  retort.  From  his 
perch,  as  he  used  to  call  it,  the  ex-minister  looked  down  at  his  noble 
antagonist,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  humour,  "  The  noble  lord's 
taunts  fall  harmless  upon  me ;  I  am  not  in  office  now."— J&i(2. 

Cnrliness  and  Saroasm. — On  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  which 
defeated  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  in  1859,  Mr.  Disraeli  referred  to  a  speech 
Sir  James  Graham  had  made  at  Carlisle  during  the  recent  general 
election,  while  introducing  a  young  relative  as  a  candidate  for  that 
borough.  He  affected  to  understand  Sir  James's  remarks,  when  he  read 
them,  as  coming  from  this  young  candidate,  and  said :  "  When  I  read  that 
charge  upon  the  Ministry,  which,  I  was  told,  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  and  which  was  made  without  the  slightest  founda* 
tion,  and  with  a  bitterness  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  gratuitous, 
I  naturally  said,  '  Young  men  will  be  young  men.'  Youth  will  be,  as  we 
all  know,  somewhat  reckless  in  assertion,  and  when  we  are  juvenile  and 
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mtAj,  one  Ukea  ■  ptide  in  sarcMin  uid  inTecUve.  One  f ocla  some  intereBt 
In  A  jOTOig  relatire  of  A  distiugniBhed  member  of  this  Hoiue;  and, 
mlthoDgli  the  statemeuts  were  not  rerj  agreeable  to  her  Uajestj'a 
Hiuieters,  I  felt  that  he  was  a  chip  of  the  old  bloclc.  I  felt — and  I  hope 
my  colleHgnes  share  in  the  Bentiment — that  when  that  young  gentleman 
entered  this  Hodbo,  he  might,  when  gaung  npon  the  venerable  form  and 
listening  to  the  accents  of  benignant  wisdom  that  fell,  and  always 
fall,  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  member  for  Cailide 
(Unghter) — be  might  learn  how  reckleaa  assertion  in  time  might  matore 
into  acenracy  of  statement — and  how  bitt«mess  and  invectire,  however 
<n^;aiiic,  can  be  controlled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wide  oiperienee" 
(mnch  langhter).  Sir  James  replied  to  this  a  few  nights  afterwarda; 
"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  remarked  upon  the  mild  influences  of 
■ge.  presenting  in  his  own  person  a  contradiction  to  the  Horatian 
maxim,  'Lenit  albeaeena  animoa  eapUlut,'  because  he  was  an  illnatra- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  one  might  lose  one's  curia  and  still  retain  one's  taate 
for  sarcasm.  .  .  The  right  hononrable  gentleman  will  pardon  me  if 
I  express  to  him  an  opinion.  I  regard  him  aa  the  Red  Indian  of  debate. 
By  the  nae  of  the  tomahawk  he  has  cut  his  way  to  power,  and  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  ecalping  system  he  hopes  to  preTent  the  loaa  of  it" 
(cheers  and  langhter). 

DAHIEL  O'CONNELL. 
(1775—18*7.) 

Zntrodnotiou  of  the  Bspeal  Question.— The  year  1831  wu 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  introduction  of  the  Bepeal  question  into  tlm 
Honse  of  Commons.  O'Conuoll  told  me  (says  Mr.  Dannt)  he  was  forced 
to  take  this  step  bitterly  against  his  will.  "  I  felt,"  said  he.  "  like  a  man 
who  vras  going  to  jump  into  a  cold  bath;  bnt  I  was  obliged  to  take  the 
plunge." 

A  Woadsrfiil  Shower  of  Baia. — In  the  session  of  1833  (writes 
his  son)  a  speech  of  Mr  Daniel  O'Connell's,  npon  an  Irish  question  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance,  waa  not  only  grioTonsly  aU>re- 
▼iated  (by  the  reporter),  but  the  sense  of  it  entirely  perverted  in  several 
passages.  As  I  recollect,  it  was  a  speech  ou  the  then  very  exciting  and 
difficult  subject  of  the  tithes  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland;  and 
Ur.  O'Conncll,  among  other  things,  was  made  to  say  that  he  would  vote  in 
a  certain  way  on  the  immediate  point  under  consideration,  "  althongh  it 
was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  his  former  opinions  on  the  subject ! "  On 
bis  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Honse  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
"  Breach  of  Privilege,"  and  making  complaint  of  being  thus  treated,  the 
defence  set  up  by  the  reporter  was  that,  daring  his  walk  from  the  House 
to  the  newspaper  office,  the  run,  which  was  falling  heavily  at  the  time, 
had  most  unfortunately  streamed  into  his  pocket  and  washed  out  the  notes 
he  had  made  of  Kr.  O'Connell's  speech.  Upon  which  the  latter  remarked 
that  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  shower  of  rain  he  had  ever  heaid  of, 
tnssmnch  as  it  had  net  only  teaihed  owt  the  speech  he  did  make,  but  had 
waaked  in  another,  and  an  entirely  different  one. 
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**  B^Mitly  Bellowings.^— Macaolay  writes  in  his  Jonmal,  Jane  11, 
1840 :  "  The  House  was  engaged  upon  Stanlej's  Irish  Registration  Bill 
The  night  was  totj  stormy.  I  hare  never  seen  such  unseemly  demeanour,  or 
heard  such  scurrilous  language  in  Parliament.  Lord  Norreys  was  whist- 
ling, and  making  all  sort  of  noises.  Lord  Maidstone  was  so  ill-mannered 
that  I  hope  he  was  drunk.  At  last,  after  much  grossly  indecent  conduct, 
a  furious  outbreak  took  place.  O'Oonnell  was  so  rudely  interrupted  that 
he  used  the  expression  '  beastly  bellowings.'  Then  rose  such  an  uproar  as 
no  O.  P.  mob  at  Covont  Ghurden  Theatre,  no  crowd  of  Chartists  in  front  of 
a  hustings,  ever  equalled.  Men  on  both  sides  stood  up,  shook  their  fists, 
and  bawled  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Frcshfield,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
was  quite  unable  to  keep  the  smallest  order.  O'Connell  raged  like  a  mad 
bull ;  and  our  people-*I  for  one— while  regretting  and  condemning  his 
violence,  thought  it  was  much  extenuated  by  the  provocation.  .  .  A  short 
and  most  amusing  scene  passed  between  0*Connell  and  Lord  Maidstone, 
which  in  the  tumult  escaped  the  observation  of  many,  but  which  I  watched 
carefully.  '  If,'  said  Lord  Maidstone,  '  the  word  beastly  is  retracted,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  If  not,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied.'  '  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  noble  lord  be  satisfied  or  not.'  *  I  wish  you  would  give  me  satisfaction.' 
'  I  advise  the  noble  lord  to  carry  his  liquor  meekly.'  At  last  the  tumult 
ended  from  absolute  physical  weariness.  It  was  past  one,  and  the  steady 
bellowcrs  of  the  Opposition  had  been  howling  from  six  o'clock  with  little 
interruption." 

IBEis  Duel  with  D'Esterre.— 0*Conncll  was  not  sufficiently  guarded 
in  his  language  when  speaking  of  other  men,  and  on  one  occasion  some 
one  opposite  to  him  said,  "  Such  language  might  provoke  a  duel."  "  Oh, 
no,"  remarked  0*Connell,  pointing  to  one  of  his  hands  with  the  other; 
**  there*8  too  much  blood  upon  this  hand  already."  I  hoard  him  say  this, 
and  the  efEect,  as  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  was  very  great.— 
Professor  Pryme.  O'Connell  here  referred  to  the  incident  of  his  duel 
with  D'Esterre,  which  is  thus  related  by  Phillips : — "  In  one  of  his  many 
mob-speechos,  O'Connell  called  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  a  '  beggarly 
corporation.'  A  gentleman  named  D'Esterre  affected  to  feel  this  as  a 
personal  affront,  he  being  one  of  that  very  numerous  body,  and  accordingly 
fastened  a  quarrel  on  the  offender.  It  is  quite  true  that  O'Connell 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  encounter.  But  he  did  not  do  enough.  He 
should  have  summoned  D'Esterre  before  the  tribunal  of  the  countiy, 
after  failing  to  appease  him  by  a  repeated  declaration  that  he  meant  him 
no  personal  offence,  and  could  not,  he  being  a  total  stranger  to  him.  How- 
ever, on  the  occasion  in  question  he  showed  a  total  absence  of  what  is 
vulgarly  called  fear;  indeed,  his  fixed  determination  was  remarkable. 
Let  those  who  read  the  following  anecdote  remember  that  he  most  re- 
luctantly engaged  in  the  combat ;  that  he  was  then  the  father  of  seven 
children;  and  that  it  was  an  alternative  of  life  or  death  with  him, 
D'Esterre  being  reputed  an  unerring  marksman.  Being  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  O'Connell,  he  beckoned  me  aside  to  a  distant  portion  of  the 
very  large  field,  which  had  a  slight  covering  of  snow.  *  Phillips,'  said  he 
to  me, '  this  seems  not  a  personal,  but  a  political  affair.    I  am  obnoxious 
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to  A  party,  and  they  adopt  a  false  pretence  to  cnt  me  off.  I  sliall  not 
submit  to  it.  They  have  reckoned  without  their  host,  I  promise  you.  I 
am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Ireland  at  a  mark,  having,  as  a  pnblic  man, 
considered  it  a  duty  to  prepare,  for  my  own  protection,  against  such  un- 
provoked aggression  as  the  present.  Now  remember  what  I  say  to  you. 
I  may  be  struck  myself,  and  then  skill  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  if  I  am 
not,  my  antagonist  will  have  cause  to  regret  his  having  forced  me  into  this 
conflict.*  The  parties  were  then  very  soon  placed  on  the  ground,  at,  I 
think,  twelve  paces  distance ;  each  having  a  case  of  pistols,  with  directions 
to  fire  when  they  chose,  after  a  given  signal.  D'Esterre  rather  agitated 
himself  by  making  a  short  speech,  disclaiming  all  hostility  to  his  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  took  his  ground,  somewhat  theatricaUy,  crossing 
his  pistols  upon  his  bosom.  They  fired  almost  together,  and  instantly  on 
the  signal.  D*Est«rre  fell,  mortally  wounded.  There  was  the  greatest 
self-possession  displayed  by  both.*' 

Wanted,  a  Bellman. — ^At  the  Clare  election,  to  the  horror  (says 
Phillips)  of  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  rival  candidate  and  a  member  of  the 
then  administration,  Daniel,  with  the  aid  of  his  priests,  polled  tenant 
against  landlord.  Ycsey,  a  lord  in  embryo,  could  not  stand  it,  and  he 
fled.  Next  day  was  a  groat  day  for  Daniel.  Priest,  curate,  coadjutor, 
bishop — ^he  who,  with  no  franchise,  had  voted  notwithstanding ;  and  he 
who,  having  one,  had  voted  very  often — ^the  whole  available  population, 
the  pure  children  of  nature  as  he  called  them,  and  some  of  them  most 
justly,  hailed  their  champion  as  he  shouted  from  the  hustings,  **  Boys, 
Where's  Vasy  Vigarald  P  Och  hone,  Vasy,  but  it's  me  that's  dull  without 
ye.  Bighi,  mavourneen  !  righi,*  and  send  the  bell  about  for  him.    Here's 

the  cry  for  you— 

'  Stolen  or  strayed, 
Lost  or  mislaid. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.' " 

Seoming  Advantage. — ^During  a  Dublin  election,  where  Mr.  West 
was  a  candidate,  O'ConneU  resorted  to  his  nicknames,  and  "  sow  West " 
and  "ugly  West"  were  lavished  liberaDy.  "Gentlemen,"  said  West, 
good  humouredly,  "  Mr.  O'ConneU  takes  advantage  of  me,  for  he  wears  a 
wig."  "  I  scorn  all  advantage,"  exclaimed  Daniel,  casting  off  the  orna- 
ment, and  exhibiting  a  scalp  literally  without  a  hair  between  it  and 
heaven — "  I  scorn  all  advantage ;  compare  us  now,  boys;  is  sow  West  the 
beauty  P  " — Cur  ran  and  his  Contemporaries, 

An  Unexpected  Opponent. — ^Fagan,  in  his  "Life  and  Times  of 
O'ConneU,"  relates  an  incident  that  occurred  during  the  canvass  of  the 
constituency  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  when  the  "Liberator's"  nephew 
was  a  candidate  for  the  representation.  Daniel  spoke  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Tralee  one  day,  and  opposite  him  were 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  Li  the  midst  of  a  very 
powerful  speech  a  donkey  suddenly  beg^  to  bray.  The  effect  was  most 
ludicrous.    Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  tittered,  while  the  Conserva- 

•  «< Bun,  darling!  nml" 
18 
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tive  gentlemon  roared  aloml.  Placid  and  collected,  however,  O'Connell 
looked  around.  A  smile  lighted  up  his  face,  and,  raising  his  Toice  to  its 
fullest  pitch,  he  cried  out,  "  Hear  him !  hoar  him,  boys !  'tis  the  chairman 
of  the  Knight  of  Kerry's  oommittoe." 

Parodies.-- Some  of  O'ConnoU's  parodies  and  poetical  applications  in 
debate  (remarks  Phillips)  caught  the  humour  of  the  House,  and  were  con- 
sidered felicitous.  Amongst  these  was  his  sneer  at  the  smallnesa  of  Lord 
Stanley's  personal  adherents  after  some  general  election  ^-o 

"  Thus  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  inaidea." 

His  celebrated  parody  on  three  members  of  Parliament,  Coloneb  Sibthorp, 
Perceval,  and  Yemer,  was  extremely  ready,  and  produced  a  roar  >— 

"  Three  colonels,  in  three  distant  ooonties  bom, 
Lincoln,  Armagh,  and  Sligo  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  matchless  impudence  surpassed. 
The  next  in  bigotry — ^in  both,  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go- 
To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other  two." 

Two  of  these  gentlemen  looked  as  if  they  never  needed  a  razor,  and 
the  third  (Sibthorp)  as  if  he  repudiated  one. 

Jupiter  Relenting. — ^The  following  is  related  by  Phillips,  as  illus- 
trativo  of  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  great  Repealer :  "  On  a  matter 
of  parliamentary  inquiry,  on  which  I  had  quite  as  much  experience  as 
himself,  our  judgments  differed,  and  I  fared  accordingly.  Ko  one  could 
ever  tell,  however,  when  the  storm  might  arise ;  but  he  had  it  ready,  and 
often  nursed  it  in  smiles.  After  walking  down  with  me  to  the  House  of 
Commons  one  evening,  arm-in-arm,  as  friendly  as  possible,  he  vehemently 
assailed  me  on  the  subject  alluded  to.  He  refused  to  retract.  No  alter- 
native was  left  but  to  right  myself,  which  was  done  in  a  way  by  no  means 
to  his  satisfaction.  After  my  excellent  friend  Colonel  Perceval,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  read  my  letter  of  reply,  Daniel  fell  into  one  of  his 
paroxysms.  '  The  gallant  member,'  said  he, '  may  now  congratulate  him- 
self on  having  severed  a  friendship  of  twenty-five  years'  standing.' 
Friendship  indeed !  His  translation  of  the  idem  veLle  et  idem  nolle  must 
have  been  a  curiosity.  For  six  months  and  upwards,  when  we  met,  his 
look  was  a  wild  glare.  At  last  it  pleased  his  Jupitership  to  relent.  Ho 
walked  up  to  me  one  day  in  the  Reform  Club,  in  high  good  humour : 
'  Charles,  shake  hands ;  I'm  tired  not  speaking  to  you.    1  forgive  you ! ' " 

The  Mob  Orator. — ^Tlie  following  allusion  to  O'Connell  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Lytton's  "  St.  Stephen's  "  :— 

**  Had  that  fierce  railer  sprung  from  English  sires. 
His  creed  a  Protestant's,  his  birth  a  squire's, 
No  blonder  Pollio,  whom  our  Bar  affords,^! 
Had  graced  the  woolsack  and  cajoled  '  my  Lords,* 
Pass  by  his  faults,  his  art  be  here  allow'd — 
Mighty  as  Chattiam,  give  him  but  a  crowd ; 
Hear  him  in  senates,  second-rate  at  best, 
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CImt  is  » itaitement,  h«pp7  in  a  jaiti 
SonjAt  he  to  ihiiie,  then  oertun  to  diiplnae  i 
Ttiwizj  yet  ooarae-gnun'd,  dnsal  apon  frieie. 
His  Titan  Btreugtli  mutt  toDoti  irhat  gare  it  birth  t 
Eetx  him  to  mobe,  uid  on  hli  mother  wuth  t" 

a  Dbserration  of  the  povet  of  O'Conaell's 

"  Mothon^fat  no  oUrion  oonld  hkTe  wnt  Ita  Mnind 
Eren  to  the  osDtra  of  the  hoita  aKand ; 
And,  u  I  thongtt,  rose  the  ■oaorooa  Bwsll, 
Aa  tiom  eoma  ohnroh-toweT  Bwinga  the  nlver;  balL 
AJoft  and  dear,  fitnn  airy  tide  to  tide. 
It  glided,  easy  ai  a  bird  may  glids ; 
To  the  last  verge  of  that  vast  andienoe  tent. 
It  play'd  with  each  wild  pasBion  aa  it  went ; 
Now  atiR'd  the  uproar,  now  the  mormnr  itill'd 
And  aobB  or  langhter  anawei'd  aa  it  will'd. 

"  Then  did  I  know  what  tpeUi  of  infinite  ohoiee. 
To  ronse  or  loll,  ha*  the  sweet  bnmaD  Toioa  i 
Then  did  I  seem  to  aeiie  tha  andden  olne 
To  the  ffcand  tronbloua  Life  Antique— to  Tiew, 
Under  the  rook-atand  of  Demoathsnaa, 
Hntable  Athent  haaTS  bar  noiay  aaaa." 

Th»  Last  SpMoh.~Oii  tho  3rd  of  April,  181$  (writes  Hr. 
Disraeli  in  his  "Life  of  Beutinck")  Mr.  O'Conucll  had  anaonnced  that 
he  shonld  state  his  views  at  length  on  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Accor- 
dingly, when  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  tlia  adjoomed  debate  [on 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill)  was  read,  ha  rose  at  once  to  propose  an  amend* 
ment  to  the  motion.  He  sat  in  an  nnnsusl  pUee,  in  that  generally 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppoaition,  and  spoke  from  tho  red  bos, 
convenient  to  him  from  the  number  of  docnmeuts  to  which  he  had  to 
refer.  His  sppeanuce  was  of  groat  debility,  and  the  tones  of  his  Toice 
were  very  still.  His  words,  indeed,  only  reached  those  who  were  imme- 
diately around  him,  and  the  ministera  sitting  ou  the  other  ude  of  the 
^reen  table,  and  listening  with  that  interest  and  rcspectfol  attention 
which  became  the  occasion.  It  was  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle  to 
thoee  who  remembered  the  form  of  colossal  energy,  and  the  cleat  and 
thiiUing  tones  that  had  once  startled,  disturbed,  and  controlled  senates. 
Mr.  O'Gounell  was  on  his  legs  for  nearly  two  hours,  assisted  occasionally 
in  the  managemeut  of  his  documents  by  some  devoted  aide-de-camp.  To 
the  House  generally  it  was  a  performance  in  dumb  show,  a  feeble  old 
msn  muttering  before  a  tablet  bat  respect  for  the  great  parliamentary 
personage  kept  all  ss  orderly  as  if  the  fortunes  of  a  party  hung  upon  his 
rhetoric ;  and  though  not  an  acceut  reaphod  the  gallery,  means  were 
taken  that  next  morning  the  caontry  shoold  not  lose  the  last  and  not  thft 
least  interesting  of  the  speeches  of  one  who  had  so  long  occupied  and 
agitated  the  mind  of  nations. 
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BIOHAED  LALOB  SHEIL. 

(1794-1851.) 

The  QraTa  of  a  OoTemment. — ^Professor  Frjine  says:  "Mr. 
Shell  was  disting^hed,  like  O'Connell,  bj  his  adyocscy  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eloqaent  and  impressive  speakers  in 
the  Parliament  (1835).  On  a  motion  respecting  Ireland,  during  Peel's 
short  administration,  he  said  that  the  grieyances  of  that  country  had  been 
fatal  to  several  Grovemments,  and  '  even  now,'  pointing  with  bended  form 
to  that  space  of  the  floor  which  lies  before  the  Treasury  bench,  '  have 
dug  the  gn,Ye  that  is  yawning  before  the  present  6ne.'  The  sensation 
which  his  action  and  his  flg^ure  created  was  so  intense  that  we  were  almost 
tempted  to  look  if  there  were  not  a  chasm  in  the  place  he  pointed  to.  He 
spoke  with  prophetic  lore." 

A  Burst  of  Patriatism. — One  of  his  most  remarkable  and  beauti- 
ful outbursts  of  nationality  (writes  Francis)  was  in  1837,  in  his  celebrated 
attack  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  his  "  alien  "  speech.  Alluding  to  the  alleged 
charge  that  the  Irish  were  aliens  in  blood  and  religion,  he  delivered  this 
magnificent  burst :  "  YHiere  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  these 
words  were  uttered?    Methinks  he  should  have  started  up  to  disclaim 

them. 

'  The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  that  he*d  passed,' 

ought  to  have  come  back  upon  him.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that, 
from  the  earliest  achievement  in  which  he  displayed  that  military  genius 
which  has  placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare,  down  to 
that  last  and  surpassing  combat  which  has  made  his  name  imperishable-* 
from  Assayo  to  Waterloo— >the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  were 
filled,  were  the  inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his  unparal- 
leled successes  have  been  crowned.  Whose  were  the  athletic  arms  that 
drove  your  bayonets  at  Yimiera  through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled 
in  the  shock  of  war  before  p  What  desperate  valour  climbed  the  steeps 
and  filled  the  moats  of  Badajos  P  All,  all  his  victories  should  have  rushed 
and  crowded  back  upon  his  memory — ^Yimiera,  Badajos,  Salamanca, 
Albuera,  Toulouse— and,  last  of  aU,  the  greatest.  Tell  me,  for  you  were 
there*-I  appeal  to  the  gallant  soldier  before  me  (pointing  to  Sir  Heniy 
Hardinge),  who  bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in  an  intrepid  breast— 
tell  me,  for  you  must  needs  remember,  on  that  day  when  the  destinies  of 
mankind  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  while  de^th  fell  in  showers  upon 
them ;  when  the  artillery  of  France,  levelled  with  the  precision  of  the 
most  deadly  science,  played  upon  them ;  when  her  legions,  incited  by  the 
voice,  inspired  by  the  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed  again  and 
again  to  the  contest ; — tell  me  if,  for  an  instant  (when  to  hesitate  for  an 
instant  was  to  be  lost),  the  *  aliens '  blanched  P  And  when,  at  length,  the 
moment  for  the  last  decisive  movement  had  arrived ;  when  the  valour,  so 
long  wisely  checked,  was  at  last  let  loose ;  when,  with  words  familiar  but 
immortal,  the  great  captain  exclaimed, '  Up,  lads,  and  at  them ! ' — ^tell  me 
if  Catholic  Ireland  with  less  heroic  valour  than  the  natives  of  your  own 
glorious  isle  precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe  P    The  blood  of  England, 
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Scotland,  Ireland  flowed  in  the  aame  etrcam,  on  the  same  field;  when  the 
chill  morning  downed,  their  dead  kj  cold  and  stark  together ;  in  the  BBme 
deep  pit  their  bodies  were  deposited ;  the  green  arm  of  spring  ia  now 
breaking  on  their  commingled  dnst  j  the  dew  falls  from  heaven  upon  their 
nnion  in  the  grave.  Fartakera  in  every  peril,  in  the  glory  shaU  we  not 
participate  P  And  shall  we  be  told,  as  a  requital,  that  we  are  estranged 
from  the  noble  country  for  whose  aalvation  our  lif eblood  waa  poured  out  P  " 
The  effect  produced  bj  this  passage  will  not  be  essil;  forgotl«n.  The 
passionate  vehemence  of  the  speaker  and  the  mournful  music  of  bis  voice 
were  k  living  echo  to  the  deep  emotions  with  which  his  aonl  seemed 
eharged. 

Sh«il  utd  F«argiiB  O'Connor.— Towards  the  end  of  March,  1848 
(writ«8  Torrena),  considerable  apprehensions  were  entertained  regarding 
the  effect  of  certain  writings  and  spoeclies  addressed  to  the  working 
classea — then  suffering  severely  from  want  of  employment — \sy  Mr.  Feai^ns 
O'Connor.  Meeting  him  one  day  in  the  lobby  of  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Shell  drew  him  aside,  and  eipoetnlated  with  him  in  a  friendly  bnt 
warning  tone  on  the  mischief  he  might  heedlessly  do  to  others  as  well  aa 
t«  himself.  Bemonatranee  appearing  to  prove  ineffectual,  he  sud  at  length, 
in  low  bnt  monitory  accents,  "  Well,  you  will  take  your  own  course ;  bnt 
remember,  I  tell  yon  aa  a  friend,  the  Home  Office  has  its  eye  npon  yon, 
and  yon  may  regret  when  too  late  yonr  nnwiUingnees  to  take  prudent 
•dvice."  "  Oh  !  "  eiclaimed  O'Connor,  raising  his  voice,  "  this  cornea  well 
from  the  Right  Sononrable  Richard  Lalor  Shcil,  whom  I  once  heard  on 
the  hnstings— when  he  was  only,  like  myself,  a  plain  honourable  gentle- 
man— tell  the  people  what  their  rights  were,  and  that  if  after  duo  demand 
they  coold  not  get  them  by  jieacefal  and  constitutional  meana,  he  would 
not  he  found  to  shrink  from  leading  them  when  other  efforts  must  be 
triod."  "  But  did  yon  never  hear,"  said  Mr.  Sheil,  "  what  the  people 
aaid  to  me  afterwords  P  Tliey  told  me  that  they  knew  very  well  that  I 
had  no  more  notion  of  tiiking  np  anna,  or  leading  them  to  the  field,  than 
Feargua  O'Connor." 

An  Appeal  for  the  Jews. — In  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
removing  Jewish  disaliilitius,  introdnced  by  Lord  John  Bnasell's  Govem- 
meut  in  IMS,  Mr.  Sheil  made  tho  following  appeal  in  its  favour :  "  There 
have  been  repeated  references  in  this  House  to  the  author  of  the  '  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,'  bnt  I  think  that  a  name  atill  more 
illustrions  might  have  been  cited.  Waa  not  Bolingbroke,  the  fatally 
accomplished  Bolingbroke,  to  whose  genius  wore  offered  tributes  amount- 
ing almost  to  idolatrons  veneration — was  not  Bolingbroke,  who  nnitcd  to 
external  accomplishment  high  intellectual  endowments,  and  whose  inter- 
conrse  in  private  life  exercised  a  species  of  fascination  on  all  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  approach  him— was  not  Bolingbroke,  the  infidel  Bolingbroke, 
n  member  of  this  House  P  Was  he  stopped  by  the  test  which  arrested  the 
Jew  F  Did  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  tread  npon  it,  and  moont  to  the  height 
of  power,  and  become  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  Sovereign  P  la  it  not 
preposterons  that  a  man  by  whom  revelation  was  rejected,  who  doubted 
the  immortality  of  the  sot^,  who  donbt«d  a  fntnre  st<.t«  tA  vs^vA.  vuV 
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ponislmient,  who  doubted  eternity  and  providence,  who  belieyed  nothing, 
who  feared  nothing,  who  hoped  for  nothing,  who  laid  no  restraint  upon 
his  depravity,  who  had  no  incentive  to  virtue  beyond  such  natural  prompt- 
ings as  God  may  have  given  him — ^is  it  not  monstrous  that  such  a  fiend 
should  find  his  way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  climb  to  the  pinnacle 
of  power,  and  that  you  should  slap  the  door  with  indignation  in  the  face  of 
an  honourable  and  conscientious  man,  who  adheres  to  the  religion  in  which 
he  was  bom  and  bred— of  a  man  who  believes  in  the  facts  which  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  Christianity,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  the 
noble  part  of  our  being,  who  believes  in  the  mercies  of  Qod  and  who 
practises  humanity  to  man,  who  believes  in  the  ton  great  injunctions  on 
which  all  morality  is  based,  whoso  ear  is  never  deaf  to  the  supplications  of 
the  suffering,  whose  hand  is  ox>en  as  day  to  melting  charity,  and  whose  life 
perhaps  presents  a  better  exemplification  of  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel 
than  any  of  those  men,  for  the  sake  of  whose  Christian  religion  the 
dishonouring  disabilities  are  injuriously  maintained  P  " 


LOED  JOHN  (BAEL)  RUSSELL. 

(1792—1878.) 

A  Host  in  Hi2iL8elf.<— Walking,  says  Samuel  Hogers,  some  years 
ago  (about  1838  or  1839)  through  the  Park  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
I  said  to  him,  among  other  things,  **  What  an  array  there  is  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  Lord  John  RusselL— Peel,  Stanley,  Graham,  &c. ! " 
•*  Lord  John,'*  replied  the  Duke,  "  is  a  host  in  himself." 

His  Introduotioii  of  the  Reform  Bill.— Earl  Russell  gave,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  "  Speeches,"  the  following  account  of  the  effect 
produced  in  Parliament  by  the  provisions  of  the  first  Reform  Bill :— **  So 
little  were  the  opposite  party  prepared  for  the  Bill,  that  a  few  days  before 
the  1st  of  March,  1831,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  careful  speech,  derided  what 
had  been  done  on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  retrenchment,  and  predicted 
that  when  the  plan  of  Reform  should  be  developed,  it  would  occasion  dis- 
appointment by  the  meagreness  of  its  proportions  and  the  trifiing  nature 
of  the  changes  recommended.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  revelations  of 
the  1st  of  March  was  astounding.  .  .  It  was  no  wonder  that  this 
proposition,  when  placed  boldly  and  baldly  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
created  feelings  of  astonishment,  mingled  with  joy  or  with  const-emation, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  hearers.  Mr.  John  Smith,  himself  a 
member  for  a  nomination  borough,  said  the  proposal  took  away  his 
breath.  Some,  perhaps  many,  thought  that  the  measure  was  a  prelude  to 
civil  war,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  averted.  But  incredulity  was  the 
prevailing  feeling,  both  among  the  moderate  Whigs  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  Tories.  The  Radicals  alone  were  delighted  and  triumphant.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  when  I  met  him  in  the  streets  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
assured  me  of  his  hearty  support  to  the  Government.  He  said  on  another 
subject,  in  a  public  speech,  that  he  was  ready  to  vote  black  whit«  in 
order  to  carry  the  measure  of  Reform.  Lord  Durham,  who  was  sitting 
under  the  gallery  on  the  1st  of  March,  told  me  he  was  inclined  to  doubt 
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tbe  reality  of  vlut  was  pasaing  before  his  ejos.  A  noble  lord  who  aat 
opposite  to  me,  and  wlio  has  long  ago  succeeded  to  a  seat  in  tbe  House  of 
IiOtds,  cheered  me  so  Tociferoualy  that  I  was  mjself  inclined  to  doabt  his 
meaning.  I  fonnd  afterwards  that  his  cheers  nere  meant  derisirely,  to 
show  his  thoningli  conTiction  of  the  absnrdit;  and  impracticability  of  my 
proposals." — Lord  Bronghton  in  his  "  EUcollections "  says:  "Nerer 
shall  I  forget  tbe  astonisbmont  of  my  ncighbonts  ss  Lord  Jolm  Russell 
developed  bis  plan.  Lideed,  all  tiie  Honse  seemed  perfectly  astounded; 
and  when  be  read  the  long  list  of  tbe  borongbs  to  be  either  wholly  or 
partially  disfranchised,  there  was  a  sort  of  wild  ironical  langhter.  Lord 
John  seemed  rather'  to  play  with  tbe  fears  of  his  audience ;  and,  after 
detailing  some  clansea  that  seemed  to  complete  tbe  scbeme,  smiled  and 
pansed,  and  said,  '  More  yet.'  "Wlien  Lord  John  sat  down,  we  of  the 
Uonntain  cheered  long  and  loud,  although  there  was  hardly  one  of  us  that 
belieTed  such  a  scheme  conld,  by  any  possibility,  become  the  law  of  the 
land." 

"Fmality"  in  B«fonii.— In  Jnne,  1837,  Lord  John  Bnssell 
obserred  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  while  they  consider  it  a  final  messnre,  do  not  intend  that  it 
sbonld  remain  a  barren  Act  upon  the  statute-book,  but  that  it  should  be 
followed  up  in  such  a  manner  as  would  ennoble,  invigorate,  and  enlarge 
the  institutions  of  the  conntry."  The  name  "  Finality  John "  was 
frequently  applied  to  his  lordship  after  this  declaration  j  but  in  1819,  in 
tbe  course  of  s  debate  on  certwi  proposals  connected  with  the  Charter, 
Lord  John  denied  hsTing  ever  used  the  word  "  finality  "  in  tbe  sense 
imputed  to  him. 

TTpaetting  tli«  Coach. — The  sstirist's  portrait  of  Lord  John 
Bnssell,  in  the  following  lines  from  Lytton's  "  New  Timon,"  becomes  tax 
from  uncomplimentary  at  its  close : — 

"  Next  oool,  and  all  nnooasdoas  of  repnwcb. 

Comes  the  calm  '  Johnny  who  npset  the  coaoh.'* 

Hav  {oTm'd  to  lead,  if  not  too  prond  to  please — 

His  fame  wonld  fire  ; on,  but  his  nuumera  fraeie. 

Like  oi  dislike,  he  does  not  oare  a  jot ; 

He  want*  yonr  rote,  but  jonr  »ifBotion  not. 

Tet  Imman  hearts  need  mn,  as  well  as  oats, — 

8o  cold  a  climate  plajs  the  deuce  with  votes. 

And  while  his  dootrinss  ripsn  day  by  day. 

His  frost-nipp'd  par^  pines  itself  away  i — 

•  Aiiat«  is  added  here  I  "Lord  Stanley's  memorable  eicUmation  on  a  oertain 
□oeasion  which  now  belongs  to  history — '  Johnny's  upset  the  ooaoh.'  Nerer 
was  ooaob  upset  with  sooh  perteot  tans-fimd  on  the  part  of  the  driver." 

Ths  "oosch"  in  qnestion  was  the  Uinistry  of  Earl  Orey,  in  1834.  The 
•lalmnwtian  WM  hastily  leribbled  on  a  pieoe  of  paper,  and  passed  to  Sir  Jamas 
Orabam.  The  story  went  that  Sir  Junes  slipped  this  papsi  into  his  pocket ;  it 
was  fonnd  there  the  sams  night  by  his  valet,  who  carried  it  to  the  TitneM  ofBoe, 
knd  in  this  way  the  tsinistnial  crisis  ooied  out  to  the  pnblla.  This  story,  how- 
ever, has  been  dsnied. 
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From  tbe  ttorred  wretoh  its  own  lored  child  we  iteal. 
And  '  Free  Trade '  chirmpa  on  the  lap  of  Peel  I 
Bat  see  onr  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on. 
And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John  I 
When  Hampden's  thought,  by  Falkland's  muses  dress'd. 
Lights  the  pale  oheek,  and  swells  the  generous  breast ; 
When  the  pent  heat  expands  the  quickening  soul, 
And  foremost  in  the  race  the  wheels  of  genius  roll !" 

Kind  Triumphing  avev  Matter. — ^Here  b  another  picture  of 
Lord  John  Riussell,  by  an  acute  observer  (Mr.  Maddjn) : — "  His  outward 
form  was  frail  and  weakly ;  his  countenance  sicklied  oyer  with  the  effects 
of  ill  health  and  solitary  self -communing ;  his  figure  shrunken  below  the 
dimensions  of  ordinary  manhood;  his  general  air  that  of  a  meditative 
invalid.  But  within  that  feeble  body  was  a  spirit  that  knew  not  how 
to  cower,  a  brave  heart  that  could  pulsate  vehemently  with  large  and 
heroical  emotions,  a  soul  that  aspired  to  live  nobly  in  a  proud  and  right 
manly  career.  His  voice  was  weak,  his  accent  mincing  with  affectation, 
his  elocution  broken,  stammering,  and  uncertain,  save  when  in  a  few 
lucky  moments  his  tongue  seemed  unloosed,  and  there  came  rushing  from 
his  lips  a  burst  of  epigrammatic  sentences— logical,  eloquent,  and  terse, 
and  occasionally  vivified  by  the  fire  of  genius.  Then  would  his  right  hand 
convulsively  be  clenched,  his  head  proudly  thrown  back,  the  outline  of  his 
face  become  rigid  and  drawn,  and  tlie  small  form  seem  to  dilate,  while  the 
cheek  would  blauehen  with  moral  excitement,  as  the  ecstacy  of  applauding 
partizans  made  the  walls  of  the  Senate  ring  with  echoing  cheers." 

Occasional  Sparks. — The  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell,  as  a  rule, 
show  few  sparkles  of  the  genius  which  the  literary  portraits  just  referred 
to,  like  all  contemporary  impressions,  recognise  so  freely.  The  wit  and 
brilliancy  which  Lord  John  Russell  undoubtedly  possessed  appear  to  have 
been  deliberately  and  entirely  subordinated  to  a  staid,  methodical  way  of 
dealing  with  parliamentary  business,  and  to  a  sense  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility. It  was  often  a  momentary  flash  which  alone  revealed  the  full 
light  within.  This  latent  power  was  shown  at  times  in  unexpected 
repartee ;  and  one  of  the  most  telling  retorts  ever  uttered  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  was  made  by  Lord  John  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after 
turning  from  Radical  to  Tory,  thought  proper  to  sneer  at  the  "  cant  of 
patriotism.'*  "I  quite  agree,"  said  Lord  John,  "with  the  honourable 
baronet  that  the  cant  of  patriotism  is  a  bad  thing.  But  I  can  tell  him  a 
worse — the  recant  of  patriotism— which  I  will  gladly  go  along  with  him  in 
reprobating  whenever  he  shows  me  an  example  of  it." 

Eqnal  Rights. — In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May, 
1830,  Lord  John  Russell  thus  opposed  the  idea  of  universal  suffrage: 
*•  Considering  our  system— considering  our  monarchy  and  our  House  of 
Lords,  and  remembering  the  state  of  property  in  this  country,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage  could  end  otherwise  than  in 
a  collision  that  would  produce  either  a  Commonwealth  on  the  one  hand, 
or  an  absolute  Monarchy  on  the  other.  Mr.  Fox,  however  violent  he 
might  be  in  opposition  to,  or  in  pursuit  of,  a  particular  measure,  yet  pre- 
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•erred  Bhigli  degree  of  moderation  in  the  mostatannytimM.  When  Ur. 
Fox  was  speaking  of  the  doctrineH  of  eqnality,  ho  mneh  in  fashion  at  tlie 
time  of  the  French  B«ToIntioD,  he  uld,  *  I  too,  Sir,  am  for  equalitj.  I 
think  that  men  are  entitled  to  cqnal  rights,  bnt  to  eqnal  rights  to  nueqnal 
things.'  To  that  oliaerration,  Sir,  I  adhere.  I  tliink  that  if  lUuTeiul 
suffrage  wore  introdnced,  eqnal  rights  to  nncqnal  tilings  conld  not  in  the 
long-mn  be  maintained." 

"  Consarvativa*  "  utd  "  Baformsn." — During  tho  election  of  a 
new  Parliament  which  followed  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Victoria  in  1837, 
Lord  Jolm  Bueaell,  in  addressing  the  electors  of  Strond,  thus  referred  to 
the  snggested  abolition  of  the  terms  Whig  and  Torj,  and  the  adoption  by 
the  latter  party  of  tho  then  new  term  ConservatiTO :  "  If  thof  are  reaBj 
and  truly  conservatives  as  regards  the  general  institntions  of  the  eonntry, 
no  name  ie  deserving  of  more  adherents,  or  wonld  meet  with  more  general 
approval ;  bnt  with  them  it  ia  a  more  change  of  name,  a  mere  alia*  to 
persons  who  do  not  like  to  be  known  under  their  former  designation,  and 
who  nndcr  tho  name  of  Conservatives  mean  to  ho  conservative  only  of  every 
abnae — of  everything  that  is  rotten — of  everything  that  is  corrupt.  It 
that,  then,  is  the  name  that  pleases  them — if  they  say  that  the  distinction 
of  Whig  and  Tory  should  no  longer  he  kept  np— I  am  reaily,  in  opposition 
to  their  name  of  Conservative,  to  take  the  name  of  Reformer,  and  to 
stand  by  that  opposition.  And  in  looking  back  to  history,  taking  their 
eense  of  the  denomination  of  Conservative,  I  think  one  may  bo  as  prond 
of  the  name  of  Beformer  as  they  can  be  of  the  name  of  Conservative. 
What  was  Luther  ?  Lnthcr  was  a  Reformer.  Ijeo  tho  Tenth,  who 
opposed  tliB  Reformation,  was  a  Conservative.  What  was  Galileo  P 
Galileo,  who  mode  great  discoveries  in  science,  was  a  Reformer.  The 
Inqnisition,  wiio  put  him  into  prison,  was  Conservative.  So,  in  the  same 
way,  vrith  respect  to  every  part  of  history,  we  find  that  in  all  times 
and  in  all  countries  there  have  been  Reformors  and  ConservativeH.  Tho 
Christians  who  snffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  were  Reformers.  Tho 
£mperor  who  pnt  these  Christiana  to  death.  Nero,  was  a  Conservative." 

Tlt«  Ecclwri&atical  Titlaa  Act. — "  Ho  Popary." — Fari  Rnssell 
thns  commented  in  his  "  Becollections  "  npon  this  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  1851 : — "  The  object  of  that  bill  was  merely  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
tlie  Crown.  It  was  never  intended  to  prosecute  any  Roman  Catholio 
bishops  who  did  not  act  in  glaring  and  ostentations  defiance  of*  the 
(Queen's  title  to  the  Crown,  Accordingly,  a  very  clever  artist  represented 
me  in  a  carieatnra  as  a  boy  who  had  chalked  np  '  Ko  Fopery'  npon  a  wall 
and  then  run  away.  This  was  a  very  fair  joke.  In  fact.  I  wanted  to  place 
the  aesortion  of  the  Queen's  title  to  appoint  bishops  on  tho  statute-book 
and  there  leave  it.  I  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Grown  the  discretion  to  pro- 
aecnte  or  not  any  offensive  denial  of  the  Qoeen's  rights.  Ify  pnrpose  wM 
fnlly  answered.  Those  who  wished  to  give  the  Pope  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing  bishops  in  England  opposed  the  bill.  When  my  object  bad  been 
gained,  I  had  no  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act." 

"  Fnctions  Combinatioii." — Aftor  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's 
OoTemment  in  1852,  and  the  formation  of  the  "  Coalition  ItiniatT^  "  \s^ 
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the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Bossell  (Secretary  for  Foreign  Afhlrs) 
thns  defended  himself  and  his  colleagoes,  before  the  electors  of  London, 
from  the  charge  of  factions  combination :  "  If  an  omnibus,  with  some 
dozen  passengers,  were  seen  going  down  Lndgate-hill  at  a  fnriooB  pace, 
and  breaking  into  the  shop  windows,  and  injaring  eyeijbody  that  was 
going  by,  why,  every  man  wonld  concur — ^the  men  that  were  going  east- 
ward and  the  men  that  were  going  westward— all  wonld  concur  in 
stopping  that  omnibus,  and  telling  the  coachman  to  get  off  his  box.  And 
how  much  surprised  would  all  those  passengers,  with  the  policeman  at 
their  head,  be  if  the  coachman  wore  to  say,  '  Why,  this  is  a  factions 
combination.  You,  gentlemen,  are  going  some  of  you  one  way  and  some 
another,  and  yet  you  haye  all  combined  to  preyent  me  driving  my  omnibus 
into  the  shops.'  Such,  however,  was  the  charge  made  against  us— a 
charge,  however,  which  I  think  you  will  say  we  need  not  be  veiy  much 
concerned  at." 

''Peaco  with  Kononr." — On  receiving  an  address  at  Greenock, 
in  September,  1853,  Lord  John  Bussell  spoke  of  the  duty  that  devolved 
on  this  country  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  rights  of  nations  by  peace, 
if  possible,  and  added :  *'  But  while  we  endeavour  to  maintain  peace,  I 
certainly  should  be  the  last  to  forgot  that  if  peace  cannot  be  maintained 
with  honour,  it  is  no  longer  peace.  It  becomes  then  but  a  truce— a  pre- 
carious truce,  to  be  denounced  by  others  whenever  they  may  think  fit — 
whenever  they  may  think  that  an  opportunity  has  occurred  to  enforce  by 
arms  their  unjust  demands  either  upon  us  or  upon  our  allies.  I  trust  that 
so  long  as  I  can  bear  any  part  in  the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom  such 
will  bo  my  sentiments." 

Dangerons  People. — ^Earl  Russell  writes  :  "  When  we  first  heard 
of  the  seizure  of  the  two  Confederate  commissioners  on  board  the  'Trent' 
(in  1861),  Lord  Falmerston  asked  mo  priyately  what  we  should  do.  I 
answered  shortly,  quoting  what  Grattan  said  with  reference  to  another 
power,  and  on  another  occasion,  *  The  United  States'  Grovemment  are  very 
dangerous  people  to  run  away  from.' " 

Pnblic  Jnstice. — In  May,  1854,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  sx)cech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  animadverting  severely  on  the  general  management 
of  affairs  by  the  Aberdeen  Ministry,  and  in  the  course  of  it  taunted  Lord 
John  Bussell  with  having  joined  that  Ministry  "  without  a  department," 
and  "  condescending  to  accept  subordinate  office  under  an  ancient  and 
inveterate  political  opponent."  Lord  John,  in  reply,  defended  his  present 
connection  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in 
his  colleagues,  adding :  **  Should  I  be  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
war  is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Government — that  the  Govem- 
ment  is  not  carrying  on  the  war  with  tlie  vigour  which  makes  war 
successful,  and  with  a  view  to  a  peace  which  alone  could  be  safe  and 
honourable-— from  that  moment  I  should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  it. 
But,  Sir,  considering  that  that  is  the  great  and  pressing  question  of  the 
country,  no  taunts  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  make  me 
leave  the  Government  with  which  I  am  connected — a  i)osition,  Qod 
knows,  of  more  labour  and  anxiety  than  of  any  pleasure,  profit,  or  emolu- 
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tnent.  I  repeat  ilutt,  nnleee  I  were  conTiuced  that  tlie  present  Goreni* 
ment  was  more  likely  than  auj  goTemment  which  eonld  be  formed  to 
cany  on  the  wtn  enccessfollj,  and  to  conclude  it  bj  an  honourable  jieace, 
I  ehonld  eeaee  to  be  one  of  its  members ;  bat  bo  long  as  I  have  that 
ojnnion,  I  shall  tmst  to  the  House  and  to  the  conntrj  for  putting  a  fair 
uit«rpretation  npon  mj  conduct.  I  rel;  upon  that  justice  which  hardly 
ever  fails  to  construe  rightly  the  actions  of  pnblic  men." 

"TIi9  TouiLg  Kui  from,  n'ortliaaiptoii." — At  the  general  elec< 
tion  of  1857,  a  new  candidate,  of  Northampton  connections,  was  nominated 
by  the  BepBtratton  Association  of  the  City  of  London  to  stand  with  other 
commercial  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lord  John  Russell.  TT'«  lordship,  in 
addressing  the  electors,  made  the  following  obeerrationa  on  this  point : 
"  II  a  gentleman  were  disposed  to  part  with  his  butler,  his  coachman,  or 
bis  gamekeepeiv-or  if  a  merchant  were  disposed  to  part  with  an  old 
eerrant,  a  warehouseman,  a  clerk,  or  even  a  porter — he  would  say  to  him, 
'  John  (laughter),  I  think  your  faculties  are  somewhat  decayed ;  you  are 
growing  old ;  you  have  made  several  miatalcca ;  and  I  think  of  putting  a 
young  man  from  Northampton  in  your  place,*  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
think  a  gentleman  would  behave  in  that  way  to  his  servant,  and  thereby 
give  John  an  opportunity  of  answering  that  he  thought  his  faculties  were 
not  so  much  decayed,  and  that  ho  was  able  to  go  on  at  all  events  some  fivo 
or  sis  years  longer.  That  opportunity  was  not  given  to  me.  The  question 
was  decided  in  my  absence,  without  any  intimation  to  me,  and  I  come  now 
to  ash  you  and  the  citizens  of  London  to  reverse  that  decision."  ^Hie 
electors  did  so.  Lord  John  being  again  rotumod  in  company  with  hia 
former  colleagues. 

"  Best  and  1w  TluutUU."— Earl  Bnssell  was  entert^ned  to  dinner 
at  Blairgowrie  on  the  26th  of  Soptembor,  1863,  when,  replying  to  the 
toast  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,"  he  said :  "  With  regard  to  domestic 
[lolicy,  I  think  we  are  alt  pretty  much  agreed,  because  the  feeling  of  the- 
country,  and  of  those  who  have  conducted  great  refonna,  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  man  who,  having  made  a  road  in  your  own  highlands,  put  a 
stone  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  an  inscription,  '  B«st  and  be  thank* 
fuL'  That  seems  to  be  very  much  like  our  feeling;  not  that  there  are 
not  othor  roails  to  make  and  other  mountains  to  climb.  But  it  seema  to 
be  the  feeling  uf  the  country,  in  which  I  cannot  help  joining,  that  our 
policy  is  rather  to  '  rest  and  be  thankful '  than  to  make  new  roads." 

Talent  in  tbe  Lords. — "When  a  groat  question  arises  (says  Earl 
Russell)  which  requires  a  display  of  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of 
history,  more  accurate  learning,  more  constitutional  lore,  and  more 
practical  wisdom  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  usual  debates  of  Farliament,  X 
know  not  where 

*  tb«  genraal  debate, 
The  popular  haranffue,  the  tact  reply. 
The  logic  and  the  wisdom  and  the  wit,' 

$X6  to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  than  among  the  prelates  on  the 
episcopal  bench,  the  peers  of  three  centuries  of  nobility,  and  the  recent 
OGcupantA  of  the  woolsack  " 
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Frecioiis  Fossessioxis.— ^When  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  Aberdeen 
Ministrj,  of  which  Lord  John  BussoU  had  charge  in  the  Honae  of 
Commons,  was  withdrawn  in  1854;,  his  lordship  receiyed  one  of  the  highest 
compliments  oyer  offered  by  a  political  opponent.  Mr.  Disraeli  said: 
"  Although  it  has  been  my  fate  to  be  always  seated  opposite  to  the  noble 
lord,  I  can  say,  most  sincerely,  that  no  one  in  this  Honse  has  a  more 
heartfelt  respect  for  the  noble  lord  than  I  haye.  I  think  his  character  and 
career  are  precious  possessions  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  this  House  will  always  cherish  them.  Whereyer  the 
noble  lord  sits,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  accompanied  by  the  respect  of  eyeiy 
member  of  this  House ;  and  I  think  the  manner  in  which  to-night  he  has 
made  what  was  eyidently  a  painful  communication  is  in  eyery  way  worthy 
of  the  noble  lord's  character.'* 

Sari  Bnssell'B  Judgment  on  Eimielf. — To  speak  of  my  own 
work,  I  can  only  rejoice  that  I  haye  been  allowed  to  haye  my  share  in  the 
task  accomplished  in  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  from  1819  to 
1869.  My  capacity,  I  always  felt,  was  yery  inferior  to  that  of  the  men 
who  haye  attained  in  past  times  the  foremost  place  in  our  Parliament,  and 
in  the  councils  of  our  Soyereign.  I  haye  committed  many  errors,  some  of 
them  yery  gross  blunders.  But  the  generous  people  of  England  are 
always  forbearing  and  forgiying  to  those  statesmen  who  haye  the  good  of 
their  country  at  heart.  Like  my  bett-ers,  I  haye  been  misrepresented  and 
slandered  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  me ;  but  I  haye  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  the  best  men  of  my 
own  political  connection,  and  by  the  regard  and  fayourable  interpretation 
of  my  motives  which  I  haye  heard  expressed  by  my  generous  opponents, 
from  the  days  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli. — Introduction 
to  "  Speeches.** 

LOED  PALMERSTON. 

(1784—1865.) 

Entrance  into  Parliament. — The  first  constituency  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  aspired  to  represent  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  for  which  he  was  nominated  in  1806,  and  again 
in  1807,  but  proved  on  both  occasions  unsuccessful.  The  earlier  of  these 
events  is  alluded  to  by  Byron,  in  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  in  the  following 
doggerel  stanza  :— 

*'Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight, 
Petty  and  Palmerston  Borvey, 
Who  canvass  there,  with  all  their  might, 
Against  the  next  elective  day." 

His  lordship,  however,  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Newport  (I.W.)  at 
the  general  election  in  1807,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  "  Hansard  " 
as  a  speaker  till  the  following  year.  Li  his  "  Autobiography  "  ho  wrote 
respecting  his  return :  **  1  came  into  Parliament  for  Newtown  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  borough  of  Sir  Leonard  Holmes'.  One  condition  required  was 
that  I  would  neyer,  even  for  the  election,  set  foot  in  the  place.    So  jealous 
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was  the  patron  lest  anj  attempt  should  be  mode  to  get  k  new  interest 
in  {he  borough." 

Early  Fromotion. — Lord  Fftlmerstou,  soon  after  hk  return  to 
Parliament,  was  made  a  Janior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Duke  of 
pOTtland's  Administration.  He  had  spoken  only  once  in  the  Hoose,  and 
was  bnt  twentj-five  years  of  age,  when  Ur.  Perceval  ofFerod  him  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  Government.  After  consultation 
with  friends,  he  declined  on  the  gronnd  of  bis  inexperience,  and  waa 
then  offered  the  Secretaryship  at  War — an  office  distinct  from  the  Secre- 
taiyship  for  War,  and  concerned  chieft;  in  the  accounts  of  the  department. 
He  accepted  this  with  reluctance,  entering  in  his  Journal:  "  I  have  alwavs 
thonght  it  nnfortunate  for  any  one,  and  particularly  a  young  man,  to 
be  put  above  his  proper  level,  as  he  only  rises  to  fall  the  lower."  Thia 
Secretaryship  he  continued  to  hold  under  various  Administratione  from 
180»  tiU  1828. 

Attempt  to  Awwinfcte  Him.^The  attempt  to  assassimite  Lord 
Falmerstou  is  thna  related  in  a  letter  from  the  Bov.  A.  Harris  to  Lord 
Fitsharris,  given  in  the  Sfalmesbury  Correspondence : — "  April  8th,  1318. 
I  have  just  seen  Palmerston  after  this  horrible  attempt  to  assassinate  him. 
He  has  received  a  contusion  upon  the  backbone,  bat  not  a  very  severe 
one,  and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  alarm.  His  escape  was  a  very 
narrow  one.  The  assasain,  whose  name  is  Davis,  and  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  Spain,  met  him  upon  the  staircase  at  the  War  Office,  and  waa 
qnite  close  to  him  when  he  fired ;  the  ball  penetrated  his  coat  and  waist> 
coat  about  the  middle  of  his  apino,  and  glanced  off.  Palmerston  walked 
on  to  the  room  where  his  secretary  waa  sitting,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  been  shot  at,  bnt  did  not  kaow  what  injury  he  had  received. 
Astley  Cooper,  and  another  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Lynn,  came  imma* 
djately,  and  fonnd  the  fiesh  upon  the  backbone  contused,  bnt  that  the  ball 
bad  not  penetrated  the  skin.  The  ball  was  found  upon  the  staircase. 
The  enrgeons  conveyed  Palmerston  home.  Meanwhile  the  assassin  wns 
seiEed  by  two  messengers  and  put  into  safe  custody.  Palmerston  told  me 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  mad,  and  for  that  reason  hod  declined  scoiug  him, 
having  received  two  letters  lately  asking  him  to  do  so."  Lord  Palmer- 
ston thns  jocularly  referred  to  the  occurrence  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Malmea- 
bury  a  few  days  afterwards ;  "  After  all,  I  am  not  half  so  sore  as  either 
Don  Qniioto  or  Sancho,  upon  many  occasions  in  their  adventures.  .  . 
One  comfort  is  that  I  shall  be  recorded  in  illustrious  company,  as  having 
had  the  same  escape  as  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  and  tho  Regent ;  but  I 
hare  so  far  tho  advantage  of  the  latter  that  my  bullet  h<u  been  found, 
though,  luckily,  not  in  me." 

Coming  to  tlio  Front. — The  following  occurs  in  the  "  Journal "  of 
C.  Grevitle,  Olerk  of  the  Council,  under  date  Jnne  11,  1829  :  "The  event 
of  last  week  was  Palmorston's  speech  on  the  Portngnese  question,  which 
was  delivered  at  a  late  hour  and  to  an  emptyhonse,  bnt  which  thoysay  was 
exceedingly  able  and  eloquent.  This  is  the  second  he  has  made  this  year 
of  great  merit.  It  waa  very  violent  against  Oovemment.  He  has  been 
twenty  years  in  office  and  never  distinguished  himself  before — a  i^root.  W« 
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many  incidental  circomstanees  are  requisite  to  bring  oat  the  talents  wliicli 
a  man  may  possess.  The  office  he  held  was  one  of  dull  and  dry  detail,  and 
he  never  travelled  out  of  it.  He  probably  stood  in  awe  of  Canning  and 
others,  and  was  never  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  having  lately  held  higher  situa- 
tions and  having  acquired  more  confidence,  and  the  great  men  having  been 
removed  from  the  Honse  of  Oommons  by  death  or  promotion,  he  has 
launched  forth,  and  with  astonishing  success.  Lord  Granville  told  me  he 
had  always  thought  Palmerston  was  capable  of  more  than  he  did,  and  had 
told  Canning  so,  who  did  not  believe  it." 

A  Three-Becker. — Canning,  however,  when  Prime  Minister,  is  re- 
ported to  have  once  spoken  with  regrrot  of  the  loss  he  sustained  through 
the  silence  of  his  Secretary  at  War.  **  What  would  I  g^ve  "—he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  when  wearied  with  assaults  from  the  Opposition  benches 
— >"  what  would  I  give  to  get  that  three-decker,  Palmerston,  to  bear  down 
upon  them." 

A  Prophecy. — ^Lord  Palmerston  foretold  not  only  the  ib?ee-trade 
policy  of  Sir  JECobert  Peel,  but  also  the  period  of  its  adoption.  Speaking 
in  September,  1841,  he  said :  **  The  right  honourable  baronet  had  said  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  declare  that  he  would  never  propose  a  change  in 
the  Com  Laws,  but  he  certainly  should  not  do  so  unless  at  the  head  of  an 
united  Cabinet.  Why,  looking  at  the  persons  who  form  his  administra- 
tion, ho  must  wait  something  near  five  years  before  he  can  do  it."  It  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  (remarks  Francis)  that  in  four  years  and  eight 
months  from  the  date  of  this  prediction,  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

"  Off-hand  "  Debating. — ^In  a  speech  against  Sir  Robert  PeeVs 
Qovemmont,in  1842,  Lord  Palmerston  thus  referred  to  Lord  Stanley  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Derby) :  "  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Lancashire 
is  almost  the  only  member  of  the  present  Government  who,  in  the  course 
of  this  session,  has  said  much  upon  foreign  affairs.  The  noble  lord,  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  allude,  made  a  very  good  off-hand  speech,  for  no  man 
is  a  better  off-hand  debater  than  the  noble  lord.  But  off-hand  debaters 
are  sometimes  apt  to  say  whatever  may  come  into  their  heads  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  without  stopping  to  consider — as  they  would  do  if  they 
had  time— whether  what  they  are  going  to  say  is  strictly  consistent  with 
the  facts  to  which  it  applies.  I  remember  to  have  heanl  of  a  celebrated 
minister  of  a  foreign  country,  living  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
who  was  giving  instructions  to  one  of  his  agents  as  to  the  language  he 
should  hold  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  another  government.  The  agent, 
having  listened  to  the  instructions,  ventured,  with  great  humility  and  very 
submissively,  to  suggest  that  the  language  which  he  was  ordered  to  hold 
was  not  strictly  consistent  with  fact,  and  might  indeed  be  thought  to  be 
altogether  at  variance  with  fact.  What  was  the  minister's  answer? 
'  Never  mind  that  I  What  in  the  world  does  that  signify  ?  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  say,  and  take  care  you  say  it.'  Tliat  minister  would,  I  think^ 
have  made  not  a  bad  off-hand  debater  in  this  House." 

A  Defence  of  "  Bestless  Activity."— In  March,  1843,  Mr.  Boe- 
buck  had  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  war  with 
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A^lmigtMi,  and  lud  AttockfMl  Lord  PalmerBton,  in  his  capacity  as  the 
lat«  Foreign  Secretaiy.  His  lordahip  ihns  replied :  "  The  houoarable  and 
learned  geutletnan  did  not  intend,  I  am  sore,  to  hare  dooe  that  vhich  I 
tbinlc  he  has  done,  that  is,  to  speak  in  a  compUmentarj  manner  of  myMlf 
as  Secretaty  of  State  for  Foreign  AfFaira.  He  stated  a  fact,  and  ho 
coupled  that  fact  vrith  an  epithet.  In  doing  this,  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  be  compUmeutaiy ;  hat  I  throw  the  epithet  aside,  and  look  only 
to  the  Htatement  of  fact,  wluch  I  consider  to  be  compliraeDtary  to  anj<Kie 
in  the  utoation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold.  The  hononrahle  and 
learned  gentleman  accused  me  of  a  '  mischierons  and  restlesa  activitj '  m 
the  discharge  of  my  official  dnties.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  term 
'  mischievons,*  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  honooiable  and 
learned  gentleman  appears  to  me  to  have  pecnliar  notions  of  what  is  and 
what  ia  not  mischievons ;  and,  therefore,  he  will  pardon  me  for  aaying 
that  his  opinion  that  my  official  conduct  was  mischieToos  will  not  distnrh 
the  conviction  of  my  mind  that  it  was  of  a  contrary  tendency.  That 
there  was  '  activity '  the  honoarable  and  learned  gentleman  declares ;  and 
we  have  hie  nneqnivocal  testimony  to  (be  fact.  I  thank  him  for  that 
compliment.  He  says  that  my  '  restless  activity  encircled  the  globe.' 
The  snn  never  aets  upon  the  interests  of  this  conntty ;  and  the  individnal 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  would 
not  be  worthy  of  his  position,  if  hie  activity  was  not  commensnrate  with 
the  extensive  range  of  the  great  interests  that  leqoire  hie  attention.  That 
was  my  position ;  the  hononrable  and  learned  gentleman  admits  my 
activity,  and  I  thank  him.  .  .  I  say,  Sir,  that  our  foreign  poUcy  was 
eminently  saccessfal ;  that  we  engaged  in  many  great  and  important 
transactions ;  that  those  transactions  were  invariably  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion according  to  the  views  of  the  British  Government ;  that  although  at 
many  periods  there  was  great  danger  of  distnifaance  to  the  peace  of 
Enn^,  yet  wo— endowed,  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has 
sueeringly  said,  with  miracnlona  power  of  running  near  the  brink  of 
danger,  bnt  never  into  it — succeeded  in  muutainiug  the  peace  of 
Eniope." 

"  Old  Women.**— Lord  Aberdeen  in  1849,  in  the  course  of  an  attack 
on  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  aud  that  Lord  Uinto,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Naples,  had  only  been  received  by  the  King  for  the  aame 
reason  that  the  old  woman  of  SyracQHe  acquiesced  in  the  tyranny  o 
Dionysins — lest  the  devil  should  come  next.  liord  Falmeraton  replied  <a 
this  a  few  eveuiags  later:  "There  are  men  who,  having  paseed  their 
whole  lives  in  adoring  the  Qovomment  of  Austria,  because  they  deemed 
it  the  great  symbol  of  the  opinions  which  they  entertained,  at  last  became 
fickle  in  their  attachment,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  France,  because  they  thought  that  in  that  Government  they  saw 
an  almost  equal  degree  of  leaning  to  the  arbitraTy  principle,  and  because 
they,  fonooth,  suspected  that  Government  of  designs  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  freedom.  We  have  heard  of  persons  of  that  sort  making  nse 
of  the  expieasion  '  old  women.'  Pablio  men  ought  not  to  deal  in  egotism, 
and  I  will  not  apply  to  them  the  eipreaaion  that  haa  fallen  from  theii  awo. 
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mouth.  I  will  only  saj  that  tlie  conduct  of  sucli  men  is  sn  example 
of  antiquated  imbecility." 

"  CMm  Sonuums  Sum.''— The  celebrated  application  of  this  phnee 
by  Lord  Falmerston  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1850.  The  occasion  was  the  debate  on  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Govemment,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Lord  Falmerston,  as  the  minister  whose 
acts  were  immediately  in  question,  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of 
his  entire  foreign  policy,  and,  after  speaking  for  five  hours,  closed  his 
peroration  with  a  passage  which  is  thus  g^yen  in  **  Hansard " : — **  I  con- 
tend that  we  have  not  in  our  foreign  policy  done  anything  to  forfeit  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  We  may  not,  perhaps,  in  this  matter  or  in 
that,  have  acted  precisely  up  to  the  opinions  of  one  person  or  of  another— 
and  hard  indeed  it  is,  as  we  all  know  by  our  individual  and  private  experi- 
ence, to  find  any  number  of  men  agreeing  entirely  in  any  matter  on 
which  tbcy  may  not  be  equally  possessed  of  the  details  of  the  facts,  and 
circumstances,  and  reasons,  and  conditions  which  led  to  action.  But, 
making  allowances  for  those  differences  of  opinion  which  may  fairly  and 
honourably  arise  among  those  who  concur  in  general  views,  I  maintain 
that  the  principles  which  can  be  traced  through  all  our  foreign  transac- 
tions, as  the  guiding  rule  and  directing  spirit  of  our  proceedings,  are  such 
as  dosen'o  approbation.  I  therefore  fearlessly  challenge  the  verdict  which 
this  House,  as  representing  a  political,  a  commercial,  a  constitutional 
country,  is  to  give  on  the  question  now  brought  before  it— whether  the 
principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  conducted,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  has  led  us  to  think  ourselves 
bound  to  afford  protection  to  our  fellow-sabjects  abroad,  are  proper 
and  fitting  guides  for  those  who  are  charged  with  the  government  of 
England ;  and  whether,  as  the  Koman,  in  days  of  old,  held  himself  free  from 
indignity  when  he  could  say  Civi8  Bomanua  sum,  so  also  a  British  subject, 
in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and 
the  strong  arm  of  England  will  protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong." 
— Sir  Biobert  Peel,  although  speaking  against  the  vote  of  confidence, 
remarked  of  Lord  Falmerston's  defence,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House, 
"  His  speech  made  us  all  proud  of  the  man  who  delivered  it." 

The  Minister  of  England. — ^Af ter  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1850» 
had  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Russell  Adminis- 
tration, the  Fremier  remarked  of  his  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the  debate 
which  ensued  in  the  Commons :  "  So  long  as  we  continue  the  government 
of  this  country,  I  can  answer  for  my  noble  friend  that  he  will  act,  not  as 
the  minister  of  Austria,  or  as  the  minister  of  Russia,  or  of  France,  or  of 
any  other  country,  but  as  the  minister  of  England."  The  observation  was 
thought,  by  some,  mere  tautology ;  but  it  was  not  so  considered  by  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  who  thus  referred  to  it  on  a  subsequent  evening :  "  The 
noble  lord  said  that  his  noble  friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
would  not  be  the  minister  of  Austria,  would  not  be  the  minister  of  Russia, 
and  would  not  be  the  minister  of  France,  but  would  be  the  minister  of 
England.     What  was  the  meaxung  of  that  declaration  ?     The  noble  lord 
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Jtas  too  mndi  pmdeim  and  dioorction  to  point  ft  urcum  ftg^nat  three  of 
tho  grefttcHt  powera  of  Europe ;  but  he  could  afford  to  be  verjr  liberal  with 
auchweapoTW  when  directed  against  his  prodecessora.  Uj  conntnictioii  of 
that  paBMge  waa,  that  tbe  noblo  lord  meant  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  tb« 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton  with  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen." 
'  Sliootin^  Vha  Folicflmaji. — In  the  defcuco  of  his  foreign  policyia 
Jnne,  1850,  Lord  Falmerston  tliOH  referred  to  an  attack  which  had  ))een 
made  upon  him  bj  Sir  James  Graham  with  regard  to  the  sEFairs  of 
Portngal ;  "  Portugal  is  now  in  tho  enjoyment  of  a  constitntion,  and 
practicailj  it  is  working  as  well  as,  niider  all  circnmstances,  and  consider- 
ing huw  recently  it  has  beon  established,  could  perliapg  have  been  orpected. 
'  Oh,  but,'  snid  the  right  honourable  bamnet,  '  jon  have  Costa  Cabral  SB 
minister,  and  yonr  object  was  to  get  rid  of  him.'  Now,  the  fault  I  find 
with  thoso  who  are  so  fond  of  attacking  me  cither  hero  or  elsewhere,  in  this 
coontry  or  in  others,  is  that  thej  tij  to  bring  down  every  question  to  ■ 
personal  bearing.  If  they  want  to  oppose  the  policy  of  England,  thej 
say,  'Iiet  ns  get  rid  of  tho  man  who  happens  to  be  the  organ  of  that 
policy.'  Why,  it  is  like  shooting  a  policeman.  As  long  aa  England  is 
England,  as  long  as  the  EngUsh  people  are  animated  bj  the  feelings,  and 
spirit,  and  opinions  which  they  possess,  you  mny  knock  down  twenty 
foreign  miniaten  one  after  another,  hut  depend  npon  it  no  one  will  keep 
hia  place  who  does  not  act  npon  the  same  principles.  When  it  falls  to  my 
dnty,  in  pnraoanee  of  my  functions,  to  oppose  the  policy  of  any  Govern- 
ment, the  immediate  cry  ia,  '  Oh,  it's  all  spite  against  this  man  or  that 
man,  Count  this  or  Prince  that,  that  makes  yon  do  this!'" 

"  Jndiciona  Bottls-holding."— On  tho  18th  of  November,  1851, 
Iiord  Falmerston,  as  Foreign  Minister,  received  deputations  from  the 
borough  of  Finsbury  and  the  parish  of  Islington,  who  presented  addresses 
congratulating  his  lordship  on  the  aid  he  had  rendered  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  in  effecting  the  liberation  of  Kosanth.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
declared  himself  highly  gratified  by  such  an  expression  of  opinion  on  tho 
part  of  BO  large  a  number  of  his  fcllow-conntrymeu  j  and,  in  alluding  to 
tho  difficnltiea  which  wcro  felt  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  he  sud 
{Timts  report),  "a  great  deal  of  good  generalship  and  judgment  was 
required,  and  during  the  pending  struggle  a  good  deal  of  judlciona 
bottle -holding  was  obliged  to  ho  brought  into  play."  The  phraso  formed 
the  subject  of  a  characteristic  cartoon  for  Punch  shortly  after  it  was 
uttered. 

Hia  Dismisial  from  tho  Foreiffn  S^tantaxjnbip. — When  Lord 
Falmerston  was  dismissed  from  Lord  John  BnssoH's  Government,  for 
having  expressed  to  tlio  French  Ambassador  his  approval  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon's  coup  d'etat,  the  ministerial  explanations  respecting  the  event 
were  anxiously  awaited  by  the  country.  They  were  given  immediately  on 
the  assembling  of  Parliament,  February  3rd,  1852,  in  the  debate  on  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Lord  John  made  an 
elalooTate  statement  to  the  House,  in  the  course  of  which  he  thus  explained 
his  reasons  for  the  course  he  had  felt  compelled  to  adopt :  "The  Secretary 
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of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  patting  liimself  in  the  place  of  the  Oiown, 
neglected  and  passed  by  the  Orown,  in  order  to  g^ve  his  own  opimon  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  afEairs  in  France.  Now,  it  straok  me  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  constitntionally,  has  no  such  power.  It  appears  to  me  that 
he  can  only  act  with  the  sanction  and  the  authority  of  the  Grown  in 
matters  of  very  great  importance.  In  matters  of  small  importance  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  allowed  to  take  a  conrse 
which  to  him  seems  best,  without  a  continual  reference  to  the  Crown ;  but 
in  this  matter,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance — ^namely,  that  of 
giving  the  moral  influence  and  support  of  England  to  the  act  of  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic — it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  an  afEair 
so  great  that  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  of  the 
Cabinet,  should  have  been  taken,  and  that  no  such  opinion  shonld  have 
been  expressed  without  their  concurrence,  and  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown.  .  •  When  this  took  place,  as  I  conceived  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  had  been  set  aside,  and  set  aside  for  a  purpose  which 
the  Government  could  not  sanction,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  no 
other  course  than  to  inform  my  noble  friend  that,  while  I  held  office,  he 
could  no  longer  hold  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office."  Lord  Palmerston's 
statement  in  his  own  justification  was  to  the  effect  that  the  communica- 
tion complained  of  had  been  made  in  a  non-official  conversation  with  the 
French  ambassador.  He  hold  that  **  if  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord 
were  established,  and  if  the  Foreign  Secretary  were  to  be  precluded  from 
expressing  on  passing  events  any  opinion  to  a  Foreign  Minister,  except  in 
the  capacity  of  an  organ  of  a  previously  consulted  Cabinet,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  that  freedom  of  intercourse  between  Secretaries  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Ministers,  which  tends  so  much  to  good 
understanding  and  to  the  facility  of  public  business." — ^Earl  Russell  in  his 
"  Recollections,"  published  in  1875,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
this  episode:  ''Baron  Stockmar,  whose  memoirs  have  been  published, 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  that  my  conduct  on  that  occasion 
was  dilatory  and  undecided.  My  own  judgment  upon  it  is  that  it  was 
hasty  and  precipitate.  I  ought  to  have  seen  Lord  Palmerston,  and  I  think 
I  could,  without  difficulty,  have  induced  him  to  make  a  proper  submission 
to  her  Majesty's  wishes,  and  agree  to  act  in  conformity  with  conditions  to 
which  ho  had  already  given  his  assent.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  declare 
the  political  connection  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  myself  to  be  dis- 
solved. But  I  felt  at  the  same  time  that  my  Grovemment  was  so  much 
weakened  that  it  was  not  likely  to  retain  power  for  any  long  time." 

Overthrow  of  the  Bnssell  Administration.  —  Lord  Palmer- 
stone  speedily  avenged  himself  upon  the  Government  from  which  he  had 
been  dismissed.  On  the  20th  of  February — only  a  week  or  two  after  the 
debate  just  mentioned — Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  *'  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  Local  Militia."  Lord  Palmerston 
proposed  some  amendments  to  the  motion,  the  chief  being  to  omit  the 
word  "  local."  He  made  a  i)oworful  speech,  one  of  his  most  telling  points 
being  as  follows :  **  The  whole  of  the  objections  of  the  Government  to  the 
formation  of  a  regular  militia  are  founded  upon  a  radical  distrust  of  the 
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people  of  tlie  United  Eingdoin.  Sir,  there  ia  no  f(nuid«tdon  for  tliU 
distmst;  there  is  no  leuon  to  beliere  tb&t  the  people  of  EngUnd  would 
not  nllj  nxtnd  the  national  Btandard.  It  will  not  be  for  the  fiiet  time 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  will  hare  riacn  ap  in  arms  and  have  foDghtthe 
enemies  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  if  it  bo  that  we  cannot  trnat  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  be  faithful  and  trao  to  thoir  Qncen  and  coantrj-,  why. 
Sir,  let  ns  at  once  send  for  a  Bnseian  force  to  defeud  ns,  or  let  ns  hare  an 
Aostrian  gairiaon  in  London.  Let  ob  hide  onr  hcade  in  ahame  and  con* 
fusion ;  let  ns  confess  that  England  is  no  longer  England ;  that  her 
people  are  no  longer  endowed  with  that  spirit  and  conrage  which  snatained 
them  in  times  gone  by ;  and  that  tboy  will  not  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  in  defence  of  tiicir  homes  and  thpir  families,  of  their  Sovereign 
and  their  countrj.  Snch  Bcciiis  to  be  the  idea  of  the  framereof  this  Bill." 
On  a  division  as  to  the  won!  "  local,"  the  Goremment  were  defeated  by 
136  rotes  against  125,  and  Ministers  immediately  reaigned. 

A  Thing  in  a  Wrong  Flae*. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  A^- 
cnltnral  Society  in  1852,  Lord  Palmcrston  made  the  following  remarks: 
"  If  erer  there  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  true  that  knowledge  ia  power, 
that  maxim  is  pecnliarl;  tme  in  reference  to  the  aids  which  chemisti; 
affords  to  agriculture.  Allusion  has  bocn  made  to  the  question  of  guano, 
and  it  has  bcen'meutiuued,  what  is  iicrfectly  trae,  that  when  I  held  an  office 
which  wonld  have  enabled  mo,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  aasiat  the  farmer 
with  regard  to  gnano,  my  eudcavonrs  prorcd  fmitleas.  In  iaei,  the 
Pomrians  were  not  more  disposed  to  let  ns  pat  a  price  on  their  gnano  than 
the  British  farmer  wonld  be  to  haro  a  price  put  npon  hia  com  (laoghter). 
But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  init  think  that  the  progress  of  chemical  science, 
and  the  applicatioii  of  that  science  to  practical  agriculture,  may  lead  yon 
to  something  which  will  render  you  loss  aniions  and  aolieitons  about  thla 
same  guano,  and  that,  instead  of  sending  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  for 
more  manure  for  onr  fields,  wo  shall  find  something  nearly,  if  not  qnite,  ae 
good  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  dwellings.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
hare  heard  a  definition  of  dirt.  I  hare  heard  it  said  that  dirt  ia  nothing 
but  a  thing  in  a  wrong  place.  Now,  the  dirt  of  our  towns  precisely 
correspondH  with  that  dtiuiition.  It  onglit  to  be  npon  onr  fields,  and  if 
there  could  be  snch  a  reciprocal  community  of  interests  between  the 
country  and  the  towns,  that  the  country  should  purify  the  towns  and  the 
towns  should  fertilise  the  country.  I  am  mnch  disposed  to  think  that  the 
British  farmer  would  care  less  than  he  does,  thongh  he  still  might  care 
something,  about  Peruvian  goano." 

National  Fasts  and  Evszyday  Ihitisi.— In  the  autumn  of  1853, 
Lord  Palmerston,  then  Home  Secretary,  received  sn  address  from  the 
Prebb)-tcry  of  Edinburgh  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  national 
fast,  in  view  of  the  probable  approach  of  cholera.  To  this  his  lordship 
replied :  "  It  does  not  appear  to  Lord  IPalmerston  that  a  national  fast 
would  lie  suitable  to  the  circumstance  s  of  the  present  moment.  The  Maker 
of  the  universe  established  certain  laws  of  nature  for  the  planet  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  obeervance  or 
neglect  of  those  laws.     Lord  Palmerston  would  suggest  that  the  baa^ 
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coarse  which  the  people  of  this  country  can  pursue,  to  dosenre  that  the 
further  progpress  of  the  cholera  shonld  be  stayed,  will  be  to  employ  the 
interral  that  will  elapse  between  the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of 
next  spring  in  planning  and  executing  measures,  by  which  those  portions  of 
their  towns  and  cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  which, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  must  most  need  purification  and  improvement, 
maybe  freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if  aUowed 
to  remain,  will  infallibly  breed  pestilence,  and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite 
of  all  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  an  united  but  inactive  nation.  When 
man  has  done  his  utmost  for  his  own  safety,  then  is  the  time  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  to  give  ofPoct  to  his  exertions." 

The  Indefibtigable. — Professor  Pryme  relates  the  following  in 
illustration  of  Lord  Palmerston's  well-known  capacity  for  mental  labour: 
"  One  night,  after  a  very  late  division,  we  were  walking  up  Parliament- 
street  together,  when  just  opposite  Downing-strect  he  said  to  me,  'I 
must  leave  you  here,  for  I  have  a  dispatch  to  revise  at  the  Foreign  Office.' 
I  expressed  some  surprise  at  his  continuing  his  labours  so  far  into  the 
night,  and  he  replied  that  he  frequently  did  so."  Another  remark  by  a 
political  associate  may  be  cited  to  similar  effect.  Lord  Granville  in  1^0, 
in  receiving,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  deputation  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  traffic  in  the  East,  said,  "  More  than  forty  years  ago  I  came 
to  the  Foreign  Office  as  a  young  man,  and  the  one  thing  which  struck  me 
more  than  anything  else  was  the  immense  amount  of  endless  labour  which 
Lord  Palmerstou  gave  to  every  detail  connected  with  the  slave  trade." 

Palmerston's  Debut  in  the  Premiership.— When  (says  the 
Edinburgh  Review)  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
leader  of  the  House,  he  discovered  that  oven  his  long  experience  of  that  body 
had  not  rendered  him  familiar  with  many  of  its  usages.  He  set  himself 
to  leam  the  routine  of  his  new  position  with  the  same  patient  industry  with 
which  more  than  forty  years  before,  ho  had  mastered  the  details  of  the  War 
Office.  Early  and  late  was  the  Premier  in  his  place ;  one  of  the  first  to 
come,  one  of  the  last  to  leave.  Day  after  day  saw  him  there  before  half- 
past  four.  Night  after  niglit  did  the  summer  morning  find  him  still 
at  his  place.  His  first  appearance  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  entirely  successful ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  session  of  1855  he  had 
effectually  grappled  with  and  overcome  tlie  difficulty.  He  continued  the 
practice  he  thus  commenced  during  the  whole  period  of  his  Premiership. 
A  "Fortnitons  Conconrse  of  Atoms." — In  announcing  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  consequent  upon  the  division  on  the  question  of  the 
Cliinese  War  (March  5th,  1857),  Lord  Palmerstou,  referring  to  the  combi- 
nation of  parties  which  had  produced  the  majority  adverse  to  his  Grovem- 
ment,  said;  "Combination  implies  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  and 
identity  of  feeling.  Now  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  in  what  he  stated  to  the  House  spoke  with  a  calmness,  a  temper, 
and  a  statesman-like  view  of  a  great  occasion,  which  did  honour  to  himaelf 
and  to  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  however,  was 
carried  away  by  an  impetuosity  and  irritation  of  mind  which  certainly  did 
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not  betoken  any  previous  coDCoii  with  tlie  rigU  IioaonmUe  gonileman  the 
member  for  Bnckinghamshiro,  and  which  will,  I  think,  be  conrndered  by 
him  an  nnfortunato  omen  for  that  co-operation  which  ia  to  follow  the 
asamned  combination  between  them.  I  wid  nothing  to-night  with  regard 
to  combiuation  or  conapiracj,  or  anything,  I  beliere,  which  conld  giTfl 
offence  to  anjone ;  I  did  state  that  which  is  a  fact.  Yon  maj  call  it 
combination  j  jon  may  call  it  the  accidental  and  fortnltona  conconise 
of  atoms;  you  may  call  it  the  accidental  meeting  of  different  gentlemen 
in  one  lobby ;  but  I  aay  that  when  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  finding 
themselves  in  the  same  lobby,  it  is  not  nnnataral  to  suppose  that  they  may, 
under  certain  circnmetances,  be  ready  to  nnite  themselves  together  tar 
forming  an  administration,  and  become  responsible  for  th%opinionB  irhicll 
they  severally  entertain." 

Good  Hamowr. — Lord  Falmerston  (writes  Mr.  Hayward)  had  hnmonr 
of  the  genial  give-and-take  kind,  which,  for  a  party  leader,  ia  often  mote 
serviceable  than  wit.  He  woe  told  that  Mr.  Osborne,  a  popular  speaker 
irhose  dash  and  sparkle  ara  relieved  by  good  feeling  and  sagacity,  regretted 
a  personal  conflict  which  he  had  provoked.  "  Toll  him,"  aaid  Lord 
Falmerston,  "  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended,  the  more  particnlarlj 
becanse  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it." 

Adminuitoruiff  Seproofl — Ho  hod  (says  Lord  Balling)  a  good- 
natnred,  gay  way  of  giving  reproofs  when  he  did  not  mean  them  to  be 
severe,  of  which  every  one  who  hod  mnch  correspondence  with  him  will 
recollect  some  example.    "  Put  a  little  more  starch  into  yonr  neckcloth, 

my  dear ,"  ho  said  to  S  favourite  diplomatist  who  he  thonght  did  not 

hold  up  his  head  high  cnongh  at  the  court  where  the  minister  represented 
us.  ■  .  To  ono  gentleman  who  was  perpetually  pressing  on  him  somo 
claims  of  his  father  to  a  peerage,  which  claims  had  been  frequently  put 
aside  by  him,  after  reminding  his  correspondent  courteously  of  thia  fact 
and  of  the  reasons  for  it,  he  writes,  as  if  relieving  himself  from  a 
disagreeable  thought,  "  I  confess  I  cannot  see  what  advsntago  or  satisfac- 
tion can  accrue  to  your  &thcr  from  drawing  from  me  at  repeated  intervals 
a  repetition  of  this  statement." 

Answsring  a  Tronbloionia  £l«ctor. — At  the  general  election 
in  1852,  Lord  Palmorston's  return  for  Tiverton  wss  unopposed,  but  he 
bad  to  submit  to  a  crossfire  of  questions  from  some  ot  the  Radical 
electors,  and  especially  from  a  persistent  individual  named  Bowcliff,  a 
bntchor  of  the  town.  Lord  Falmerston  in  the  course  of  his  reply  said : 
"  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Howcliff,  has  reproached  me  for  not  coming  often 
enough  among  yon.  I  must  say  that  ho  does  not  appear  disposed  to  make 
my  visits  here  particularly  agreeable  to  me  (laughter).  .  .  Ur.  Row- 
cliff  says  that  I  only  told  yon  of  the  good  that  Govemmonta  and  Parlia< 
ments  have  done,  and  that  I  have  myself  done,  and  that  I  have  not  told 
yon  of  the  bod.  Why,  God  Mesa  me !  it  was  quite  unnecoesary  for  me  to 
do  that  when  he  was  here  (load  laughter).  If  there  was  a  bad  thing  to 
be  recorded,  to  be  invented,  or  to  be  imagined,  I  am  qnit«  enre  Hr.  Ro«r- 
cliff  would  be  the  first  man  to  tell  yon  of  it.  (Laughter,  which  was  in- 
creased when  Mr.  Rowcliff  called  out  "  QuostJon ! ")    W«VL,l&x.'B«n(£{fi. 
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is  impatient  under  this  castigation.  I  will  hit  lower  or  higher,  jnst  as  he 
pleases,  bat  he  must  allow  me  to  hit  somewhere.  Mr.  Bowcliff  has  asked 
me  what  government  I  mean  to  join.  Now,  that  is  a  question  which 
must  depend  upon  the  future ;  but  I  will  tell  him  what  'goyemment  I  do 
not  mean  to  join.  I  can  assure  you  and  him  that  I  never  win  join  a 
goyemment  called  a  Rowcliff  Administration."  The  noble  lord  presently 
touched  as  follows  upon  another  question  that  had  been  put  to  him :  '*  I 
am  for  septennial  Parliaments.  A  septennial  Parliament,  practically,  is 
not  a  Parliament  that  lasts  for  seven  years,  for  we  all  know  that  the 
average  duration  of  the  Parliament  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
has  not  been  more  than  three  or  four  years.  If  you  establish  annual 
Parliaments  y#u  will  have  the  country  in  a  perpetual  conmiotion.  Tour 
members  of  Parliament  will  not  have  time  to  learn  their  duties,  and  your 
business  will  be  ill  done.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  have  triennial  Parlia- 
ments, during  the  first  year  the  members  will  be  learning  their  business, 
in  the  second  year  they  will  just  be  beginning  useful  measures,  and  in  the 
third  year  they  will  be  thinking  of  the  Rowcliffs  of  their  respective  con- 
stituencies (laughter),  and  endeavouring  to  shape  their  course,  not  for  the 
good  of  their  country,  but  in  order  to  conciliate  the  most  noisy  of  their 
constituents."* 

Manner  in  Debate. — Speaking  of  one  of  Lord  Palmerston's  early 
displays  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Dalling  remarks  that,  while 
portions  of  his  address  wore  delivered  with  great  ease  and  facility,  "  in 
others  there  was  that  hesitation,  and  superabundance  of  gesture  with  the 
hands,  which  were  perceptible  to  the  last  when  Lord  Palmcrston  spoke 
unprepared,  and  was  seeking  for  words ;  for,  though  he  always  used  the 
right  word,  it  often  cost  him  pains  to  find  it." 

Happy  Quotation. — Lord  Palmcrston  was  often  peculiarly  happy 
in  the  quotations  with  which  he  enforced  an  argimient  or  illustrated  a 
position  in  debate ;  and  these  not  unfrcqucntly  culled  rather  from  the 
bjeways  than  from  the  highways  of  literature.  One  instance  may  be 
mentioned.  During  a  discussion  on  the  style  of  architecture  to  be 
adopted  for  the  new  law  courts,  his  lordship  was  maintaining  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  a  plentiful  supply  of  natural  light  into  the  obscure 
and  knotty  questions  of  law,  and  of  gfiving  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  scope  and  verge  enough  to  facilitate  their  movements  from  court  to 
court.    "  We  have  all  heard,"  he  said,  **  of 

*  £ich  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.'  " 

The  architoctural  features  to  which  his  lordship  referred  were  character 
ristics  of  that  ancient  pile  where  in  former  times— 

**  My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls. 
The  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him," 

but  he,  for  one,  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  repeated  too 
often  at  the  present  day. 

•  Compare  under  "  Sir  Eichard  Steele,"  p.  95. 
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THE  EAEL  OF  CLAEEKI>ON. 
(1800— ISTO.) 

Ezeitiiig  Sputisli  Gratitada. — ^The  Earl  of  Clueudon,  who  was 
Foreign  MiuiHt^r  at  the  ontbreftk  of  the  Crimean  War,  anceeeded  to  the 
peerage  on  the  death  of  hie  uncle  in  1839,  and  never  eat  in  the  Hoase  of 
Commona.  His  earlier  years  were  devoted  to  diplomacy,  and  he  had  for 
some  time  filled  the  post  of  British  Miniator  at  Madrid,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  Hooee  of  Lords,  and  resigned  his  ambassadorial  fnuctions. 
He  had  not  been  long  a  member  of  the  Upper  Honse  when  a  debate  on 
Spanish  afEaira  arose,  in  which  Lord  Clarendon  ably  defended  the  poliej 
of  the  Govemmont  he  had  represented,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  pro- 
apects  of  Libert  institntions  in  Spain.  Hie  Speech  so  pleased  the 
Spaniards  that  it  was  circnlateil  throughout  the  country,  a  gold  medal 
was  struck  in  his  honour,  and  it  was  resolved  to  present  the  upholder  of 
Spanish  dignity  with  a  handsome  work  of  art. 

"DriftiiLff  Into  Wkt."— On  the  14th  of  February,  1854,  the 
Marqnis  of  Clacricarde,  in  moving  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  further 
information  respecting  the  ecssation  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  ■ 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  war  which  appeared  imminent.  Inquired 
of  the  Govemmont,  "  If  we  are  at  peace,  what  is  the  peace  P  and  what  i» 
the  peace  that  is  the  object  of  the  war  i' "  In  the  course  of  his  reply  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  eaid:  "  The  question  bad  been  asked  whether  we  were 
at  peace  or  war,  and  was  one  very  difficolt  to  answer  distinctly.  We  are 
not  at  war,  l>ecBnse  war  is  not  declared ;  we  are  not  strictly  at  peace  with 
BrUBsia.  (A  laugh.)  My  nohle  friend  may  langh;  bnt  he  mnst  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  tbnt  we  are  not  at  war  with 
Russia,  altliQugh  diplomatic  relations  with  tliat  country  are  suspended. 
.  .  Therefore,  I  consider  that  we  are  in  the  intermediate  state;  that 
onr  desire  for  peace  is  just  as  sincere  as  ever ;  but  then,  I  most  say  that 
our  hopes  of  maintaining  it  are  gradually  dwindling  away,  and  that  we 
are  drifting  towards  war." 

"EoTopa  OB  Br  Kin*," — Tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon  used  this  ezprea- 
eion  with  reference  to  the  state  of  Enrope  before  the  Crimean  War.  In 
a  speech  on  the  25th  of  May,  1853,  he  said;  "We  have  learnt  a  great 
deal  of  the  intentions  of  Russia,  and  the  means  she  possessed  of  giving 
effect  to  tboae  intentions.  Wo  now  know  what  were  the  vast  military 
rcBonrces  of  Russia,  how  stealthily  thoy  had  boeu  accnmolatcd,  and  how 
readily  tlicy  could  be  made  available.  We  now  know  something  of  the 
almost  incredible  amount  of  warlike  stores  which  had  been  acenmolated 
in  Sebaalopol,  where  Rossia  had  no  conunerce  to  protect,  and  wo  are  aleo 
aware  of  the  gigantic  fortifications  which  were  contemplated  at  Bomar> 
snnd.  Why,  Europe  was  really  standing  npon  a  mine  without  being 
aware  of  it,  while  tho  inflncuce  of  Russia  was  bo  akilfnlly  exercised  as  to 
paralyse  hotli  Governments  and  people.  The  encroachments  of  Russia 
wore  nnheeded,  sltbongh  her  dengns  had  been  snspected  and  denounced ; 
bnt  it  waa  nobody's  bnainees  to  interfere  effectually,  and-no  vofc  ^i\£b«&.Hn 
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distarb  the  general  peace,  until  the  mine  which  had  been  silently  and 
slowly  prepared  was  exploded  by  the  rashness  of  Prinoe  Menehikoff." 


LORD  MACAULAY. 

(1800—1859.) 

His  Cliaractaristies  tm  a  Spaakwr. — ^By  allaceonnts  (writes  Desn 
Milman)  Macaolay's  deliytfry  was  far  too  rapid  to  be  impressiye ;  it  wanted 
also  variety  and  flexibility  of  intonation.  Even  the  most  praetised 
reporters  panted  after  him  in  vain ;  how  mnch  more  the  slower  intellects 
of  country  gentlemen  and  the  mass  of  the  House !  This,  howerer,  only 
heightens  our  astonishment  that  speeches  so  full,  so  profoundly  meditated, 
yet  with  so  much  freedom,  with  no  appearance  of  being  got  by  heart,  with 
such  prodigality  of  illustration  and  allusion,  should  be  poured  forth  with 
such  unhesitating  flow,  with  such  bewildering  quickness  of  utterance.  To 
read  them  with  delight  and  profit,  we  read  them  rather  slowly ;  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  they  were  spoken  less  deliberately.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, and  has  been  questioned,  whether  Macaulay  was,  or  could  hsTe' 
become,  a  masterly  debater.  This  accomplishment,  except  in  rare 
examples,  is  acquired  only  by  long  use  and  practice.  When  Macaolay 
entered  the  House,  the  first  places  were  filled  by  men  of  established  influ- 
ence and  much  x)arliamoutary  training.  Even  if  he  had  felt  called  upon 
to  make  himself  more  prominent,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  c<iukl 
have  sufficiently  curbed  his  impetuous  energy,  or  checked  his  torrent  of 
words.  Ho  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  assume  the  stately,  prudent, 
reserved,  compressed  reply ;  he  might  have  torn  his  adversaries'  arguments 
to  shreds,  but  he  would  not  hnvo  been  content  without  a  host  of  other 
arguments,  and  so  would  have  destroyed  the  effect  of  his  own  confutation. 
Still,  it  is  remarkable  that  on  two  occasions  a  speech  of  Macaulay's  actually 
turned  the  vote  of  the  House,  and  carried  the  question  (a  very  rare  event) 
in  his  own  way — ^the  debate  on  the  Copynght  Act,  and  the  question  of 
judges  holding  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  he  took  his 
scat.  Lord  Macaulay  never  spoke  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  he  went  down, 
we  believe,  more  than  once  with  the  intention  of  speaking,  but  some  unex- 
pected turn  in  the  debate  deprived  him  of  his  opportunity ;  his  friends, 
who  knew  the  feeble  state  of  his  health  at  that  time,  were  almost  rejoiced 
at  their  disappointment  in  not  hearing  him  in  that  which  would  have  been 
60  congenial  a  field  for  his  studied  and  matured  eloquence. 

"Express  Train"  Oratory. — The  following  graphic  skotcb  of 
Macaulay's  demeanour  in  the  House  and  his  manner  in  delivery  is  from 
Francis's  **  Orators  of  the  Ago  " : — "  In  the  House  of  Commons,  abstrac- 
tion is  his  chief  characteristic.  He  enters  the  House  with  a  certain  pole- 
star  to  guide  him— his  seat ;  how  ho  reaches  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  process 
unknown  to  him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms  and  sits  in  silence,  seldom 
speaking  to  his  colleagues,  or  appearing  to  notice  what  is  going  forward. 
An  oi>ening  is  made  in  the  discussion,  and  he  rises,  or  rather  darts  up 
from  his  seat,  plunging  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  his  subject,  without 
exordium  or  apologetic  preface.    In  fact,  you  have  for  a  few  aeconda 
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beard  a  Toice,  pitclied  in  llto,  monotoiiaas,and  rather  elmll,  ponring  forili 
words  -with  inconceiTable  Telocity,  ere  you  hxve  become  aware  that  a  neir 
epealcer,  and  one  of  no  common  order,  has  broken  in  upon  tho  debat«.  A 
few  seconds  more,  and  cheers — perhaps  from  all  parts  of  tho  House — ronse 
you  from  yonr  apathy,  compelling  yon  to  foUow  that  extremely  volnble, 
and  not  very  enticing  Toice,  in  its  rapid  Cflurso  throngh  the  snbject  oa 
which  the  speaker  ie  entering,  with  a  reeolnte  detcrmiDation,  as  it  eeems, 
affvei  to  pause.  Ton  think  of  an  express  tmin,  which  docs  not  stop  even 
*t  the  chief  stations.  On,  on  he  Bpee<ls,  in  full  reliance  on  his  own  momen- 
tum, never  stopping  for  woids,  never  stopping  for  tbonghts,  never  halting 
for  an  instant,  even  to  take  breath — his  iiiteUcct  gathering  now  Tigoor  as 
he  proceeds,  hauling  tho  subject  after  bim,  and  all  its  possible  attributes 
■nd  iUustrstions,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a  line  of  light  on 
the  pathway  his  mind  has  trod,  till,  oneihaosted  and  apparently  incx- 
hanstible,  he  brings  this  remarkable  effort  to  a  close  by  a  peroration,  so 
highly  sustained  in  its  declamatory  power,  so  abonnding  in  iUnatration,  so 
Admirably  framed  to  crown  and  clench  the  whole  oration,  that  surprise,  if 
it  baa  even  begun  to  wear  off,  kindles  anew,  and  the  hearer  is  left  utt«rly 
prostrate  and  powerless  by  the  whirlwind  of  ideas  and  emotions  that  has 
swept  over  him." 

Eia  E&rly  Speecliei. — Macanlay's  first  speech  in  Farliamont  was 
made  on  the  Jewish  Sisabilitica,  in  1830,  and  was  moderately  soccesefnl ; 
bnt  in  the  following  year  bis  masterly  speeches  on  tlie  Reform  Bill  brought 
him  to  the  front  rank  as  an  orator.  Jeffrey,  bis  colleague  on  the  Editi- 
bltrgh,  who  was  also  in  Parliament,  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Cockhum  respecting 
Macaulay's  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill :  "  Ko  division  lest 
night,  as  I  predicted,  and  not  a  very  striking  debate.  A  curiuns  series  of 
prepared  speeches  by  men  who  do  not  speak  regularly,  and  far  bott«r 
espreesed  than  nine-tenths  of  the  good  speeches,  but  languid  and  inoEB* 
cient,  trota  the  air  of  preparation,  and  the  want  of  nature  and  authority, 
with  which  they  are  spoken.  Thero  was  bnt  one  exception,  and  it  was  a 
brilliant  one.  I  mean  Macanlay.  who  snrpaescd  bis  former  ap])earance  in 
closeness,  fire,  and  vigour,  and  very  much  improved  the  effect  of  it,  by  a 
more  steady  and  graceful  delivery.  It  was  prodigiously  cheered,  as  it 
deserved,  and  I  think  puts  bim  clearly  at  the  head  of  the  great  speskets, 
if  not  the  debaters,  of  the  House.  I  once  meant  to  have  said  something, 
but  I  now  think  it  impossible. "  A  session  or  two  later,  Jeffrey  agun 
wrote  ;  "  I  breakfasted  to-day  at  Bogers's  with  Macaulay  and  Sydney 
8mith !  both  in  great  force  and  undaunted  spirit.  Muc,  is  a  marvellous 
person.  He  made  the  very  best  speech  that  has  been  made  this  session, 
on  India,  a  few  nights  ago,  to  a  House  of  less  than  fifty.  The  Speaket, 
who  is  a  severe  judge,  says  he  rather  thinks  it  the  best  speech  he  ever 

An  IncUacratioiu — In  1839,  Lord  Uelboume  offered  to  Macaulay 
the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — the  office, 
however,  being  then  one  of  second  rank,  as  the  chief  responsibility  in 
army  affairs  Uien  lay  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Colonies.    The  office  was  willingly  accepted,  particularly  aa  it  ii6»  caik^«& 
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with  an  honour  whicli  had  been  denied  to  men  like  Bnrke  and  Sheridan. 
The  appointment  of  coarse  necessitated  the  return  of  Maeaulay  to  his 
constituents  for  re-election ;  and  he  incurred  much  ridicule  and  censure 
bj  a  want  of  taste  and  judgment — especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  so 
keen  a  critic — in  dating  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  from 
Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  staying  as  the  Queen's  guest. 

Giving  the  Eoiuie  a  Story. — ^The  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  Macaulay's  power  to  illustrate  and  enUven  a  subject  of  debate, 
however  abstruse  its  nature.  In  February,  1845,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  brought 
forward  his  New  TarifP,  in  which  wore  proposed  discriminating  duties  on 
sugar,  a  prohibitory  duty  being  imposed  on  foreign  sugar  manufactured 
by  slave  labour,  while  raw  sugar  of  similar  production  was  to  be  admitted 
freely  for  manufacture  here.  "  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Macaulay,  **  some- 
thing very  like  the  right  honourable  baronet's  morality  in  a  Spanish 
novel,  which  I  read  long  ago.  I  bog  pardon  of  the  House  for  detaining 
them  with  such  a  trifle,  but  the  story  is  much  to  the  purpose.  A  wan- 
dering lad,  a  sort  of  Gil  Bias,  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  rich  old 
silversmith,  a  most  pious  man,  who  is  always  telling  his  beads,  who  hears 
mass  daily,  and  observes  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Church  with  the 
utmost  scrupulosity.  The  silversmith  is  always  preaching  honesty  and 
piety.  '  Never,'  he  constantly  repeats  to  his  young  assistant, '  never  touch 
what  is  not  your  own ;  never  take  liberiies  with  sacred  things.'  Sacrilege, 
as  uniting  theft  with  profancness,  is  the  sin  of  which  he  has  the  deepest 
horror.  One  day,  while  he  is  lecturing  after  his  usual  fashion,  an  ill- 
looking  follow  comes  into  the  shop  with  a  sack  under  his  arm.  *  Will  you 
buy  these  ? '  says  the  visitor,  and  produces  from  the  sack  some  church 
plate  and  a  rich  silver  crucifix.  *  Buy  them ! '  cries  the  pious  man.  *  No, 
nor  touch  them;  not  for  the  world.  I  know  where  you  got  them. 
Wretch  that  you  are,  have  you  no  care  for  your  soul  P '  *  Well,  then,' 
says  the  thief,  *  if  you  will  not  buy  them,  will  you  melt  them  down  for 
me  P '  '  Melt  them  down  ! '  ansigfcrs  the  silversmith, '  that  is  quite  another 
matter.'  He  takes  the  chalices  and  the  crucifix  with  a  pair  of  tongs ;  the 
silver,  thus  in  hand,  is  dropped  into  the  crucible,  melted,  and  delivered  to 
the  thief,  who  lays  down  five  pistoles,  and  decamps  with  his  booty.  The 
young  servant  stares  at  this  strange  scene.  But  the  master  very  gravely 
resumes  his  lecture.  'My  son,'  he  says,  'take  warning  by  that  sacri- 
legious knave,  and  take  example  by  me.  Think  what  a  load  of  guilt  lies  on 
his  conscience.  You  will  see  him  hanged  before  long.  But  as  to  me,  you 
saw  that  I  would  not  touch  the  stolon  property.  I  keep  these  tongs  for 
such  occasions ;  and  thus  I  thrive  In  the  fear  of  God,  and  manage  to  turn 
an  honest  penny.' " 

SubscriptionB  to  Bace  Meetings,  ftc. — ^During  Macaulay's 
earlier  connection  with  Edinburgh  as  one  of  its  representatives,  he  was 
applied  to"  for  a  subscription  to  the  annual  race  meeting  of  the  city,  the 
sum  of  fifty  guineas  having  usually  been  given  under  such  circumstances. 
He  declined  to  continue  the  practice,  and  thus  expressed  his  views  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Adam  Black :  **  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  clear  that  the 
object  is  a  good  one.    In  the  next  place,  I  am  clear  that  by  giving 
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monej  for  nicli  ui  object,  in  obedience  to  nicb  &  sommons,  I  abotild  com* 
pletelj  cbftDge  the  wbole  character  of  mj  coimectioii  with  Edinbnrgh. 
It  has  been  usual  enongh  for  rich  families  to  keep  a  hold  on  oormpt 
borongha  bj  defraying  the  expense  of  public  amnsemeiits.  SoDietimes  it 
is  a  ball ;  sometimes  a  regatta.  The  Derby  family  nscd  to  support  the 
Freaton  races.  The  members  for  Bererloj,  I  believe,  find  a  bull  for  the 
coDBtitnents  to  bait.  Bnt  these  were  not  the  conditions  npon  which  I 
tmdertook  to  represent  Edinbnrgh.  In  return  for  jonr  generons  con- 
fideoce,  I  offer  futhfnt  parliameatary  serrice,  and  nothing  else.  The 
can  that  ia  now  nude  is  one  so  objectionable  that  I  must  plunty  aaj, 
I  would  rather  take  the  Ghiltem  Hondreds  than  comply  with  it.  If  our 
friends  want  a  member  who  will  find  them  in  pnblic  diTorsions,  thej  can 
be  at  no  loss.  I  know  twenty  people  who,  if  yon  elect  them  to  Parlia- 
ment, will  gladly  treat  yon  to  a  race  and  a  race-ball  oace  a  month.  Snt 
I  shall  not  be  very  easily  indnced  to  believe  that  Edinburgh  is  disposed 
to  select  her  representatives  on  snch  a  principle." 

Tli«  "Bn^"  of  Exat«T  H^l. — This  celebrated  expression,  which 
loet  Hacanlsy  his  seat  for  lEdinbDrgh,  occurred  in  his  apcech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  U!aynoothCoUegeBill,in  April,  1845.  The  passage 
containing  it  is  thus  giTCu  in  his  Speeches :  "  What  sabstitate  does  the 
hononrable  baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  give  his  followers  to  console  them 
for  the  loss  of  their  tavoorite  Registration  Bill  P  Eren  this  Bill  for  the 
Endowment  of  Maynooth  College.  Was  such  a  feat  of  legislation  ever 
seen  P  And  can  we  wonder  that  the  eager,  honest,  hot-headed  Frotes- 
tants,  who  raised  you  to  power  in  the  confident  hope  that  yon  wonld 
cnrtail  the  privilegea  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  shonld  stare  and  gnunUe 
when  yon  propose  to  give  public  money  to  the  Roman  Catholics  F  Can 
we  wonder  that,  from  one  end  of  the  conntry  to  the  other,  everything 
ehooM  be  ferment  and  uproar ;  that  petitions  shonld,  night  after  night, 
whiten  all  our  benches  like  a  snowstorm  P  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
people  out  of  doors  shonld  be  exasperated  by  seeing  the  vciy  men  who, 
when  we  were  in  office,  Toted  against  the  old  grant  to  Maynooth,  now 
pushed  and  pnUed  into  the  House  by  your  whippers-in  to  vote  for  an 
increased  grant  P  The  natural  consequences  follow.  All  those  fierce 
spirits,  whom  yon  hallooed  on  to  harass  ns,  now  torn  round  and  begin  to 
worry  yon.  lie  Orangeman  raises  his  war-whoop :  Exeter  Hall  seta  up 
ita  bray:  Mr.  MacneUe  shudders  to  see  more  costly  cheer  than  erer 
provided  for  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  table  of  the  Queen;  and  the 
Frotestant  Operatives  of  Dublin  call  for  impeachments  in  exceedingly 
bad  English.  Bnt  what  did  yon  expect  P  Did  you  think,  when,  to  serve 
your  tarn,  you  caUed  the  Devil  up,  that  it  was  as  easy  to  lay  him  aa 
to  ruse  him  P  " 

Tlia  Eonaa  of  CommoaB  "The  Bsast." — In  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  T.  F.  Ellis  in  1834,  when  Ifaeaolay  was  in  India,  be  tells  his 
friend ;  "  The  Bsjnb  was  by  no  means  the  greatest  fool  whom  I  found  at 
Uysore.  I  alighted  at  a  bungalow  appertaining  to  the  British  Reridency. 
There  I  found  an  Englishman  who,  without  any  preface,  aceoated  me 
thus :  '  Fray,  Mr.  Macanlay,  do  yon  not  think  that  Bniicnui^KiSA  *««&  'C'ut. 
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Beast  P'  '  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do/  '  Sir,  lie  was  the  Beast  I 
can  proYO  it.  I  liave  found  the  number  666  in  his  name.  Why,  sir,  if 
he  was  not  the  Beast,  who  was?'  This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  I 
am  not  a  little  vain  of  mj  answer.  '  Sir,'  said  I, '  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  Boast.  Tliore  are  658  members  of  the  House ;  and  these,  with 
their  chief  officers — ^the  three  clerks,  the  Serjeant  and  his  deputy,  the 
chaplain,  the  doorkeeper,  and  the  librarian— make  666." 

The  Tajite  of  the  Eouse  of  Commoiui. — In  February,  1831, 
Macaulay  thus  wrote  to  Whewell :  "  I  am  impatient  for  Praed's  debut. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  a  place  in  which  I  would  not  promise  success 
to  any  man.  It  is  the  most  peculiar  audience  in  the  world.  I  should 
say  that  a  man's  being  a  good  writer,  a  good  orator  at  the  bar,  a  good 
mob-orator,  or  a  good  orator  in  debating  clubs,  was  rather  a  reason  for 
expecting  him  to  fail  than  for  expecting  him  to  succeed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  place  where  Walpole  succeeded  and  Addison  failed ;  where 
Dundas  succeeded  and  Burke  failed;  where  Peel  now  succeeds  and 
Mackintosh  failed ;  where  Erskine  and  Scarlett  wore  dinner-bells ;  where 
Lawrence  and  Jekyll,  the  two  wittiest  men,  or  nearly  so,  of  their  time, 
were  thought  bores,  is  surely  a  very  stfange  place.  And  yet  I  feel  the 
whole  character  of  the  place  growing  upon  me.  I  begin  to  like  what 
others  about  mo  like,  and  to  disapproYO  what  they  disapprove.  Canning 
used  to  say  that  the  House,  as  a  body,  had  better  taste  than  the  man  of 
best  taste  in  it,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Canning  was 
right." 

Pai^amentary  GoTemment. — ^Lord  Macaulay's  remarks  on  this 
subject,  in  his  review  of  Pitt's  career,  are  as  follows :  "  Parliamentary 
government,  like  every  other  contrivance  of  man,  has  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.  On  the  advantages  there  is  no  need  to  dilate.  The 
history  of  England  during  the  170  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
House  of  Commons  became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  State,  her 
immense  and  still  growing  prosperity,  her  freedom,  her  tranquillity,  her 
greatness  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  arms ;  her  maritime  ascendancy,  the 
marvels  of  her  public  credit,  her  American,  her  African,  her  Australian, 
her  Asiatic  empires,  sufficiently  prove  the  excellence  of  her  institutions. 
But  those  institutions,  though  excellent,  are  assuredly  not  perfect.  Parlia- 
mentary government  is  government  by  speaking.  In  such  a  government, 
the  i)owcr  of  speaking  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities  which 
a  politician  can  possess ;  and  that  power  may  exist  in  the  highest  degree 
without  judgment,  without  fortitude,  without  skill  in  reading  the 
characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the  times,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  and  without  any  skill 
in  diplomacy  or  in  the  administration  of  war.  Nay,  it  may  well  happen 
that  those  very  intellectual  qualities  which  give  a  peculiar  cluirm  to  the 
speeches  of  a  public  man  may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities  which 
would  fit  him  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency  with  promptitude  and  firm- 
ness.  It  was  thus  with  Charles  Townshend.  It  was  thus  with  Windham. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  those  accomplished  and  ingenious  orators. 
But  in  a  perilous  crisis  they  would  be  found  far  inferior  in  all  the  qoali* 
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Hm  of  nilon  to  encli »  nun  u  Oliver  GromwoU,  who  talked  nonsense,  or 
M  WiUiam  the  Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at  all." 


EDWARD  BFLWEE,  LORD  LTTTOIf. 
(1805—1873.) 

Earljr  AppeurutM  u  a  &«fonaex. — TXi.  E.  Bnlwer  (aftomnia 
Lord  Ljtton)  first  sat  in  FarliainDut  as  the  representatiTO  of  St,  Ives,  for 
which  eonatitnencj  he  vas  rotarned  in  1831 ;  and  he  addressed  the  House 
on  the  5th  of  Jalj,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  On  that 
occasiou  he  thns  expressed  himself  on  behalf  of  a  popolar  representation : 
"  At  a  tine  when  authority  can  no  longer  support  itself  by  the  Boleinn 
plansibilities  and  the  ceremonial  hyx'ocrisies  of  old,  it  was  well  that  a 
goYemment  should  bo  placed  npon  a  solid  and  sure  fonndation.  In  no 
age  of  the  world,  bnt  least  of  all  in  tho  present,  coald  any  system  of 
government  long  exist  which  was  menaced  both  by  the  moral  intolligenee 
aud  the  physical  force  of  a  country." 

Dsmocraoy. — Speaking  on  the  Reform  Bill  introdneed  by  Lord 
Pahnerstou's  GoTemmeat  in  1860,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  said:  ".Pure 
democracy,  in  tho  classic  sonso  of  the  word,  has  conferred  on  the  civilised 
world  too  many  bcneSts,  aa  well  as  warnings,  not  to  have  its  full  share  of 
enthusiastic  admirers  among  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  geuerona 
hearts.  Bui  for  pure  democracy  yon  muat  liave  the  elements  that  pre- 
serre  it^  honesty  and  ensnre  its  duration.  Those  elements  are  not  to  be 
found  in  old  societies,  with  rast  disparities  of  wealth,  of  infinence,  of 
education;  they  belong  to  the  youth  of  nations,  snch  as  colonies;  and 
when  any  gentleman  cites  to  us  the  example  of  B  colony  for  some  demo- 
cratic change  that  ho  would  reconuneud  to  tho  ancient  monarchy  of 
England,  I  can  only  say  that  ho  has  not  studied  the  hom-book  of  legia- 
lAtion.  Tho  acute  democnits  of  that  snblime  republic  by  which  we  are 
aU  unconsciously  instmcted  whenever  we  discusB  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment— the  acute  democrats  of  Athens — wore  well  aware  of  the  tmth  I 
endearonr,  before  it  is  yet  too  late,  to  impress  npon  you  ;  they  wore  well 
aware  that  democracy  cannot  long  co-eiist  with  great  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  power;  they  therefore  began  by  ostracising  the  powerful,  to 
end  by  persecuting  the  wealthy,"  Another  remark  on  this  sabjoct  by  the 
some  speaker  will  be  remembered i  "Democracy  is  like  the  gravo— it 
never  gives  back  what  it  receives." 

A  Dsfanoa  of  tbe  Crimaan  War. — ^lu  a  speech  in  favour  of  tho 
continued  prosecution  of  war  with  Russia,  in  Jnne,  1855,  Sir  E.  B.  Lyttoa 
said :  "  Let  me  suppose  that  when  the  future  philanthropist  shall  ask  . 
what  service  on  the  human  race  did  we  in  our  generation  signally  confer, 
some  one  trained  perhaps  in  the  schools  of  Oxford  or  tho  Institute  of  Man- 
chester shall  answer ;  '  A  Power  that  commanded  myriads — as  many  as 
those  that  nnder  Xerxes  exhsnsted  rivers  in  tlieir  march— eml>odiod  all 
the  forces  of  barbarism  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation.  Left  there  to 
develop  its  own  natnial  resources,  no  State  molested,  thongh  all  appre- 
hoided,  ita  growth.     But,  long  pent  bf  merciful  Nature  in  Ua  civu 
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legitimato  donudns,  this  Power  scbemed  for  the  outlet  to  its  instinetna 
ambition;  to  that  outlet  it  crept  bj  diaaimulating  guile— by  soeceadTe 
treaties  that,  promising  peace,  graduated  spoliation  to  the  opportunitieB  of 
fraud.  At  length,  under  pretexts  too  gross  to  deceive  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  it  proposed  to  seize  that  outlet— to  storm  the  feeble  gates 
between  itself  and  the  world  beyond.'  Then  the  historian  shall  saj  that 
we  in  our  generation — ^the  united  families  of  England  and  France — ^made 
oursolvos  the  vanguard  of  alarmed  and  shrinking  Europe,  and  did  not 
sheathe  the  sword  until  we  had  redeemed  the  pledge  to  humanity,  made  on 
the  faith  of  two  Christian  sovereigns,  and  ratified  at  those  distant  graves 
which  liberty  and  justice  shall  revere  for  ever." 

Ministerial  Coalitioiui. — In  a  speech  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  celebrated 
motion  in  January,  1855,  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Crimean  War,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  made  a  very  effective  remark 
on  this  subject.  He  said :  *'  Looking  through  our  modem  history,  I  find 
that  most  of  our  powerful,  even  popular  Administrations,  have  been 
coalitions.  Both  the  Administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  coalitions ;  and  the 
last  was  very  remarkable,  for  he  first  turned  out  the  Addington  Grovem- 
ment,  and  then  coalesced  with  six  of  its  members.  Nay,  he  was  not 
contented  till  ho  had  netted  the  expelled  Prime  Minister  himself,  and 
made  him  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  But  then  there  is  one  indis- 
putable cleiuout  of  a  coalition,  and  that  is,  that  its  members  should 
coalesce.  'Now,  sir,  it  is  that  element  which  seems  to  me  wanting  in  the 
present  Cabinet  (Lord  Aberdeen's).  It  has  been  a  union  of  party 
interests,  but  not  a  coalition  of  party  sentiment  and  feeling." 

EDWARD  GEOFFREY,  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

(1799—1869.) 

Sis  Manner. — "Gladstone's  manner,"  says  Professor  Pryme,  "I 
never  saw  excelled  except  by  Lord  Derby's,  when  ho  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  speaking  of  these  two  was  like  a  stream  pouring  forth ; 
or  it  might  be  described  as  if  they  were  reading  from  a  book.  I  have 
heard  Pitt,  Fox,  and  otlier  great  speakers,  but  never  any  to  equal  Lord 
Derby,  when  Mr.  Stanley,  for  elegance  and  sweetness  of  expression." 

Eis  First  Speech. — Mr.  Stanley  was  three  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  before  he  took  part  in  its  debates.  His  first  speech  was  made 
in  1824,  upon  a  bill  for  lighting  Manchester  with  gas.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, who  spoke  after  him,  very  highly  complimented  the  young  member 
on  his  i)erformance,  and  said,  **  No  man  could  have  witnessed  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  himself  an  accession  to  the  talents  of  the  House  which 
was  calculated  to  give  lustre  to  its  character  and  strengthen  itB  influence ; 
and  this  was  more  particularly  a  subject  of  satisfaction  to  him  when  he 
reflected  that  these  talents  were  likely  to  be  employed  in  supporting  prin- 
ciples which  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country."  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career  was  identified 
with  the  Whig  party. 

Parliamentaiy  Instinct. — ^Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Chatham, 
thus  alludes  to  the  readiness  in  debate  which  Mr.  Stanley  manifested 
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from  tbe  fiist:  "  Scarcely  any  peraoa  lus  ever  become  a  great  debater 
without  loag  practice  and  many  failures.  It  was  bj  slow  degrees,  as 
Burke  said,  that  Charles  Fox  became  tho  moat  brilliant  and  powerful 
debater  that  ever  lived.  Charles  Fox  himself  attributed  his  own  success 
to  the  resolntion  which  he  formed  when  very  yonng,  of  Bpealcing,  well  or 
ill,  at  least  once  every  night.  '  During  fire  whole  aessious,'  ho  used  to 
say, '  I  spoke  erory  night  bnt  one,  and  I  regret  only  that  I  did  not  speak 
on  that  night  too.'  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stanley,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  parliamentary  defence  resembles  an  inatinct, 
it  wonld  be  difBcnlt  to  name  any  eminent  debater  who  has  not  made 
himself  a  master  of  his  art  at  tho  expense  of  his  audience." 

RftiMiTig  a  Storm. — Tho  Coercion  Bill,  introduced  when  Mr.  Stanley 
was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  gave  occasion  for  one  of  tho  most  effective 
displays  of  his  claqnencc.  The  incident  is  thns  narrated  by  E!arl  Bnssell : 
"  It  was  thooght  right  that  Lord  Althorp,  as  the  leader  of  the  Qovem- 
mont  in  the  Honso  of  Commons,  should  bring  in  tho  bill.  He  did  so  in  a 
manner  tame  and  ineScctive.  His  detail  of  the  outrages  committed  in 
Ireland  was  like  reading  a  few  of  the  blackest  pages  of  tho  '  Newgate 
Calendar.'  The  Liberal  majority  were  disappointed,  sullen,  and  ready  to 
break  out  into  mutiny  against  their  chief.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  utting 
next  to  me,  greatly  annoyed  at  tho  aspect  of  the  House,  said  to  me,  'I 
meant  not  to  have  spoken  till  to-morrow  night,  bnt  I  find  I  must  speak 
to-night.'  He  took  Lord  Althorp's  box  of  official  papers,  and  went 
npatairs  to  a  room  where  ho  could  look  over  them  quietly.  After  the 
debate  had  proceeded  for  two  or  three  hours  longer,  with  no  change  of 
temper  in  the  House,  Ur.  Stanley  rose.  He  explained,  with  admirable 
clearness,  the  insecure  and  alarming  state  of  Ireland.  He  then  went 
over,  case  by  case,  tho  moro  dreadful  of  tho  outrages  which  had  been 
committed.  He  det^lcd.with  striking  effect,  the  circumatauccs  attending 
the  murder  of  a  clergyman  and  the  agocy  of  lus  widow,  who,  after  seeing 
her  husband  mnrdercd,  had  to  bear  in  terror  runninpt  knocks  at  the  door, 
kept  on  all  night  by  the  misrreants  who  had  committed  the  crime.  TlU) 
Honse  became  appalled  ond  agitated  at  tho  dreadful  picture  which  ha 
placed  before  their  eyes ;  they  felt  for  the  sorrows  of  the  innocent ;  tliey 
were  shocked  at  the  dominion  of  assassins  and  robbers.  Wlien  he  had 
produced  a  thrilling  effect  by  theao  descriptions,  he  turned  upon  O'Connell, 
who  led  the  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  who  seemed  a  short  time 
before  about  to  achieve  a  triumph  in  favour  of  aedition  and  anarchy.  He 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  of  Commons  that,  at  a  recent 
public  meeting,  O'Connell  had  spoken  of  the  House  of  Commons  aa  658 
scoundrels.  In  a  tempest  of  eeom  and  indignation,  he  excited  the  anger 
of  the  men  thus  designated  against  the  author  of  the  calumny.  The 
Honse,  which  two  honra  before  seemed  about  to  yield  to  the  great 
agitator,  was  now  almost  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  In  the  midst  oC 
the  storm  which  his  eloquence  had  raised,  Stanley  sat  down,  having  achieved 
DUO  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  eloquence  ever  won  in  a  popular  assembly 
by  the  powers  of  oratory." 

An  EffsotiTfl  <2iiotatloii.— The  powers  of   elocution  which  Ms. 
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SUnl^j  oxcreiscd  in  the  Coinmons,  before  he  was  tnuufpUnied  fo  the 
Lords  as  Lorrl  Stanley  (his  father's  second  title),  are  shown  hj  an  inci- 
dent  wliich  occurred  in  connection  with  O'Connoll,  a  few  yean  later  than 
the  scene  just  mentioned.  For  any  speaker  to  give  the  House  of  Commom 
twenty  lines  of  Shakcsi)eare,  not  only  without  exciting  its  mormora  or 
contempt,  but  with  great  effect,  was  an  achievement  possible  only  to  anch 
a  speaker  as  Stanley  himself.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  ind- 
dent  occurred  arc  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lccky :  "  When  Lord  Mdbounie 
came  into  power,  O'Connell  gave  his  Ministry  the  whole  weight  of  his 
support.  His  opponents  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Stanley  were  no  longer  in  the 
Ministry.  .  .  The  Melbourne  Ministry  exhibited  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
government  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  English  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the 
same  time  unpopular  with  the  country,  but  kept  in  power  by  the  votes  of 
the  Irish  members.  O'Connell  supported  it  very  loyally,  and,  although  in 
his  position  there  was  i)erhaps  no  great  merit  in  not  being  a  place-hunter, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  cheerfully  he  acquiesced  in  his  exclusion  from 
a  Ministry  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  the  mainstay.  On  questions  of 
persons  and  offices  the  Ministers  found  him  uniformly  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  in  this  resi)ect  his  attitude  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  Lord  Brougham.  In  1838  he  refused  one  of  the  highest  legal  positions 
in  Ireland — that  of  Chief  Baron.  The  Repeal  cry  at  this  time  was 
suffered  tu  sink,  and  in  Ireland  as  in  England  0*Connell  steadily  and 
powerfully  sui)portod  the  Ministry.  There  can,  however,  bo  no  question 
that  his  t<(n])port  was  ultimately  a  source  of  weakness.  .  .  It  would 
have  been  impossi1>le  to  give  0*Connell  a  place  in  it  without  shattering  it, 
and  there  was  no  taunt  against  Ministers  more  applauded  tlian  their 
alleged  subser^-iency  to  the  agitator.  The  House  of  Commons  seldom 
rang  with  more  entlmsiastic  plaudits  than  when  Mr.  Stanley,  in  one  of  his 
attacks  up(m  the  Government,  quoted  these  lines  from  Shakespeare  :— 

*  But  shall  it  bo  that  yon,  that  set  the  orown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetfol  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  mardorons  pubomation — shall  it  be 
That  yon  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
Boingf  the  aj^ents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  tho  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  P 
O,  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low 
To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, 
As  both  of  you — God  pardon  it ! — ^have  done  P    .     , 
And  shall  it  bo,  in  more  shame,  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  fooled,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  P'  '* 
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A  Blp. — We  remember  (sajs  the  writer  of  a  Inogrspliic*!  notice  of 
Lord  Derby)  to  hA-ve  beud  Lord  IfacAulaj  saj  th»t  no  ono  ever  attempted 
to  catch  Lord  Stanley  tripping,  and  to  intermpt  him  in  bia  speech, 
irithont  eoming  hj  the  worst  in  the  encounter.  Be  might  well  mj  eo,  for 
he  was  hinuelf  an  example  of  the  trath  of  hia  words.  On  one  occasion, 
in  the  full  nub  and  torrent  of  bis  eloquence,  Lord  Stanlej  need  the 
espreasion  "  mntoallj  suicidal."  It  waa,  perhaps,  not  strictly  defensible, 
and  tlie  elip  was  too  moch  for  the  "  book  in  breeches,"  who  was  tlien 
sitting  on  the  front  bench  in  oppoeition,  to  pass  oTer.  Half  rising  from 
bis  seat,  and  removing  his  hat  with  well-affected  coortesy,  he  repeated 
the  words  in  an  inqnlrinf;  tone,  "  Matnally  suicidal  p  "  Lord  Stanley 
checked  himself  for  an  instant,  looked  his  antagonist  foil  in  the  face,  and, 
without  attempting  to  justify  the  expression,  contemptuoosly  replied, 
"  The  right  bononrable  gentleman  is  a  great  Terbal  critic."  The  eheera 
of  the  House  showed  the  retort  had  told. 

"Tha  &ap«rt  of  DtibmXn," — This  well-known  epithet  waa  applied 
to  Lord  Stanley  by  Lord  Lytton  in  his  poem,  "  The  New  TSmon."  Th« 
following  is  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs ; — 

"  The  briltiaot  chief,  irre^DlaTl;  ffreat, 
Frank,  Iia(^[ht;,  tash — th«  Bnpert  of  Debate. 
Not  gont  nor  toil  his  freahnesi  can  deitroy. 
And  tame  still  loaves  all  Eton  in  the  boy. 
Fint  In  the  cUss,  and  keeneat  in  the  ring. 
He  saps  like  Gladstone,  and  he  fights  like  Spring. 
Et's  at  the  feait  his  plaek  pervades  the  board, 
And  dauntless  gains-oocks  symbolisa  theii  lord. 
IiO  where  atilt  at  friend — if  barr'd  from  foa — 
Ha  SCOUTS  the  gronnd  and  rolnnteer*  the  blow, 
And,  tired  with  oonqnest  over  Dan  and  Snob, 
Plants  a  slight  braiaer  on  the  noes  of  Bob. 
Dooorons  Bob,  too  friendlj  to  reprove, 
Snggeati  fresh  fighting  in  the  next  remove, 
And  prompts  hi>  ahum,  in  hopes  the  vain  to  oool. 
To  the  prim  benches  of  the  Upper  School. 

Tet  who  not  listens  with  delighted  smile 
To  the  pnre  Saxon  of  that  silver  atyle  t 
In  the  clear  et^le  a  heart  aa  olou  is  seen. 
Prompt  to  the  rash— revolting  from  the  mean." 
Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  appears  to  bare  originated  the  eipresuon.    The 
■■New  Timon"  waa  first  pnblisbed  in  1816;  bnt  in  April,  1844,  Hi. 
Diaraeli  tbna  alluded  to  Lord  Stanley,  in  a  discnsnon  on  some  charges 
brooght  l^  Mr.  Ferrand  sgunst  Sir  James  Omham :  "  The  noUe  lord  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  first  destroys  his  oi^wnent,  and  then 
destroys  his   own   position   afterwards.     The  noble   lord   is  the  Friuce 
Rapert  of  Parliamentary  discnsdon ;  his  charge  is  resistless ;  bnt  when 
he  returns  from  the  pnrsnit  he  always  finds  his  camp  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy." 

A  Vvw  Crop  of  Matosmon. — Shortly  after  the  formation  of  hia 
fint  Uinistry,  in  I8S2,  Lord  Derby  and  the  i«st  of  the  mnraJatsn  (A.  *^a 
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QoYemment  were  enteriamed  by  the  Gk>ld8mith8'  Gompuij.  ATlnJiiig  in 
his  speech  to  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  form  a  Oabinet,  he  fllnatnted 
them  bj  a  reference  to  the  recent  gold  discoveries,  and  said :  '*  It  was* 
supposed  that  the  crop  of  statesmen  was  one  of  Yery  limited  amomii,  for 
which,  if  you  were  disposed  to  search,  you  most  dig  in  certain  faYonied 
localities,  and  confine  yourself  to  searching  for  them  there.  I  am  happy 
to  think,  gentlemen,  that  to  some  extent  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
dispelling  that  illusion.  A  fortunate  adventurer,  I  have  boldly  opened  a 
new  mine,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
80  far  as  it  has  been  yet  worked,  the  ore  that  has  been  raised  oontidns 
among  it  as  large  a  proportion  of  sterling  metal,  with  as  little  admixhue 
of  dross,  as  any  that  was  ever  drawn  from  the  old  and  exclusive  mines  to 
which  we  were  formerly  confined." 

A  Candid  Cronfession.— Writing  to  Lord  Derby  (then  Prime 
Minister)  in  1858,  the  Prince  Consort  informed  him  incidentally  that 
Prince  Alfred  had  just  passed  his  examination  as  a  naval  cadet  and 
received  his  appointment,  and  said:  "I  send  you  Prince  Alfred's  examina- 
tion papers,  which  may,  perhaps,  interest  you.  He  solved  the  mathe* 
matical  problems  almost  all  without  fault,  and  did  the  translations  without 
a  dictionary."  In  his  reply,  after  thanking  the  Prince  for  sending  him 
the  papers.  Lord  Derby  wrote :  "  As  I  looked  over  them,  I  eonld  not 
but  fool  very  g^teful  that  no  such  examination  was  necessary  to  qualify 
her  Majesty^s  Ministers  for  thoir  offices,  as  it  would  very  seriously 
increase  tho  difficulty  of  framing  an  administration." 

The  Democraldc  Tide. — ^It  was  often  imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Derby 
that  he  had  said  he  considered  it  his  mission  to  ''stem  the  tide  of 
democracy."  The  exact' phrase  did  not  proceed  from  his  own  mouth, 
but  was  founded  on  a  passage  in  a  speech  ho  delivered  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1852.  Replying  to  a  question  from  Lord  Beaumont  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  new  Government  with  respect  to  duties  on  com.  Earl 
Derby  said :  "  We  are  threatened  with  far  more  serious  consequences  than 
could  result  from  the  imposition  of  a  4«.,  5s.,  or  7s.  duty  on  foreign  com. 
The  question  before  us  is,  whether  tho  Government  of  this  country  can 
be  carried  on,  and  as  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on. 
And  when  I  appeal  to  the  country  it  will  be  on  these  groxmds:  Will 
you,  ProtectioniBts  and  Free  Traders,  all  you  who  desire  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  interests  of  the  country,  place  your  confidence  in,  and 
give  your  support  to,  a  Government  which,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  post  of  danger  when  the  helmsman  had  left  the 
helm  ?  Will  you  support  a  Government  which  is  exerting  itself  to  protect 
the  country  against  any  hostile  attack,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world, 
to  maintain  and  uphold  the  Protestant  institutions  of  the  country,  to  g^ve, 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  religious  and  moral  education  throughout  the 
land ;  and  which  will  exert  itself  moreover,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say,  to  »tem 
with  some  opposition,  to  supply  some  barrier  against  the  current  of  that 
continually  increasing  and  encroaching  democratic  influence  in  this  nation, 
which  is  bent  on  throwing  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment nominally  into  the  hands  of  the  masaeSi  but  practically  and  really 
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into  thoM  of  demagognea  and  repnblicuu,  who  exeroiM  ta  influence  orer 
thoM  nnthinfcing  nusaea — will  fou,  I  uy,  snpport  &  QoTemmeDt  which  is 
determined  to  renst  that  noiions  tutd  dangerous  inflnenoe,  and  to  preaerre 
innolate  the  pTerogatires  of  the  Crown,  the  rights  of  jonr  lordshipe' 
House,  sad  the  liberties  of  a  freely-elected  and  freely -represented  Honse 
of  Commons  P  These,  my  lords,  are  the  qnestions  on  which,  when  I  go  to 
the  country,  I  nuke  my  appeal,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of  my  eoUeagneS; 
and,  in  the  words  which  are  placed  in  the  months  of  the  mesneet  felons 
that  stand  in  the  prisoner's  dock,  hut  which  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
month  of  the  first  minister  of  the  first  country  ui  the  world,  I  eay, '  I  elect 
that  we  shall  be  tried  by  God  and  our  country.' " — (Hansard's  Beport.) 

"  M«ddl>  uid  Xnddla." — Lord  Derby  made  nse  of  this  expression 
in  Fobmary,  1864,  to  characterise  the  policy  then  being  pursued  by  E&ri. 
Russell  as  Foreign  Minister ;  "  The  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  earl  (said 
he),  as  far  as  the  principle  of  non-interrention  is  concerned,  may  be 
snnuned  np  in  two  tmly  eipressive  words — '  meddle '  and  '  muddle.' 
Daring  the  whole  conree  of  his  diplomatio  correspondence,  wherever  he 
has  interfered — and  he  has  interfered  everywhere— he  hoe  been  lecturing, 
scolding,  blustering,  and — retreating." 

Tlia  "Ittup  in  tlifl  Surk." — Go  the  third  nading  of  the  Beform 
Bill  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  Angast  6th,  1867,  the  Earl  of  Dorby  said: 
"  Xo  donbt  we  are  msldag  a  great  eiperimeat  and  '  taking  a  leap  in  the 
dark,'  but  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  sonnd  sense  of  my  fellow- 
eounttymea,  and  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  the  extended  franchise 
which  we  are  now  conferring  upon  them  will  be  the  means  of  placing  the 
institutions  of  this  conntry  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  the  passing  of  the 
messnre  will  tend  to  increase  the  loynlty  and  contentment  of  a  great 
portion  of  her  Hajesty's  subjects." 

"  Diahinff  tlifl  Wliigi." — Lord  Derby's  stylo  was  always  dignified  in 
debate,  bat  in  conTorsation  with  his  colleagues  he  was  often  extremely 
colloquial  and  idiomatic.  An  example  has  been  given  in  his  brief  remaA 
to  Sir  Jsmes  Grsbam  on  the  downfall  of  the  Grey  Ministry,  "  Johnny 's 
npeet  the  coach."  Another  famous  saying  most  bo  instanced.  Beplying 
to  an  old  associate  who  thought  the  Beform  Bill  of  the  Berby-Diaraeli 
Cabinet  bad  gone  too  far  in  a  popular  direction,  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  said 
to  have  coDtenl«d  himself  with  the  remark,  "We  have  dished  the  Whigsl" 
as  a  complete  justification  of  his  policy. 

BENJAMIN  DISEAELI,  EAEL  OF  BEACONSPIBLD. 
<1805.) 

His  Earlr  Cuididatnms. — The  fatnro  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  first  became  a  candidate  for  Parliament  under  Badical  auspices, 
presenting  himself  at  High  Wycombe  in  1832,  with  recommendations 
from  Hnme  and  O'Connell,  Being  repeatedly  nnsnccessful  here,  in  1835 
he  offered  himself  for  Taunton,  and  on  this  occasion  spoke  agMnst 
O'Connell.  The  latter  shortly  after  made  a  characteristic  reply,  in  which 
lie  declared  of  his  opponent  that  "  he  possessess  just  the  qualitioa  cd  Ui« 
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impenitont  thief  who  died  upon  the  oroas,  whose  same,  I  Teiy  beHera, 
mnst  have  been  DLsnelL"  Smarting  nnder  this  onsUnght,  Mr.  DisneK 
challenged  the  son  of  the  Irish  demagogue  to  perform  "  the  Tiearioiis  doty 
of  yielding  satisfaction  for  the  insults  which  your  father  has  too  long 
lavished  with  impunity  on  his  political  opponents ;"  for  O'Connell,  after 
his  fatal  combat  with  D*Esterre  (p.  256),  had  Towed  not  to  fight  a  duel 
ag^n.  Mr.  Morgan  0*Conncll  on  a  similar  occasion  had  offered  to  meet 
Lord  Alvanley,  but  he  now  declined;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  thereupon  wrote  to 
the  father  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  "  With  regard  to  your  taunts  as  to 
my  want  of  success  in  my  election  contests,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
I  had  nothing  to  appeal  to  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  No  threaten- 
ing skeletons  canvassed  for  me; "  with  more  to  the  same  effect,  conclndiDg 
with  the  words,  **  We  shall  meet  at  Philippi." 

A  ForecMit.— Melbourne  and  DisraelL— Mr.  Disraeli,  before 
he  entered  Parliament,  was  asked  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  to  meet  at 
dinner  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Home  Secretary.  The  interview  is  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Torrens  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Melbourne :  "— "  Young  Dis- 
raeli was  not  long  returned  from  his  travels  in  the  East,  with  traits  of 
which  he  had  interested  Mrs.  Norton  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
acquaintance.  He  had  just  then  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  get 
into  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  where  he  attributed  his 
failure  to  the  want  of  support  by  the  Whigs.  Mrs.  Norton  presented 
him  aft«r  dinner  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  had  the  power,  she  said,  of 
retrieving  the  disappointment  if  ho  chose;  and  whose  frank  and  open 
manner  led  to  a  long  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  mentioned  the 
circumstances  of  his  late  discomfiture,  dwelling  on  each  particular  with 
the  emphasis  which  every  young  man  of  am1)ition  since  Parliament  was 
invented  is  sure  to  lay  upon  the  broken  promises  and  scandalous  behaviour 
of  his  victorious  foes.  The  minister  was  attracted  more  and  more  as  he 
listened  to  the  uncommonplace  language  and  spirit  of  the  youthful  poli- 
tician, and  thought  to  himself  he  would  be  well  worth  serving.  Abruptly, 
but  with  a  certain  tone  of  kindness  which  took  away  any  air  of  assump- 
tion, he  said,  'Well  now,  toll  mo, — what  do  you  want  to  beH*  The 
quiet  gravity  of  the  reply  fairly  took  him  aback — *  I  want  to  bo  Prime 
Minister.'  Melbourne  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  then  said  very  seriously: 
'  No  chance  of  that  in  our  time.  It  is  all  arranged  and  settled.  Nobody 
but  Lord  Grey  could  perhaps  have  carrieil  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  he  is  an 
old  man.  and  when  he  gives  up,  ho  will  certainly  l)o  succeeded  by  one  who  has 
every  requisite  for  the  position,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fame,  of  old  blood, 
high  rank,  great  fortune,  and  greater  ability.  Once  in  power,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  holding  oflBce  as  long  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Nobody  can  compete  with  Stanley.  I  heard  him  the  other  night  in  the 
Commons,  when  the  party  were  all  divided  and  breaking  away  from  their 
ranks,  recall  them  by  the  mere  force  of  superior  will  and  eloquence :  he 
rose  like  a  young  eagle  above  them  all,  and  kept  hovering  over  their 
heads  till  they  were  reduced  to  abject  submission.  There  is  nothing  like 
him.  If  you  are  going  into  politics  and  mean  to  stick  to  it,  I  dare  say  you 
will  do  very  weU,  for  you  have  ability  and  enterprise ;  and  if  you  are  carefal 
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how  70Q  tteer,  no  doubt  yon  will  get  into  some  port  at  laat.  Bat  yon 
must  pnt  all  these  foolish  notions  out  of  jour  head ;  thej  won't  do  at  all. 
Stanley  will  bo  the  next  Prime  Minister  yoa  will  see.'  How  both  would 
bave  started  had  their  sjbil-like  hostess  unfolded  then  and  there  in  pro- 
phetic dream  the  fate  in  store  for  each ;  for  the  one,  that  before  manf 
months,  and  for  the  other  after  the  lapse  of  five-and-thir^  Tears,  that  he 
shonld  b«  Prime  Minister  of  England ! "  Ur.  Torrens  also  mentions  that 
in  later  years,  when  Lord  Melbonme  listened  to  the  telUng  onslaughts  1^ 
his  earlj  acquaintance  on  Peel,  he  recalled  his  strange  talk  at  Storey'a 
Gate,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bj  Joto,  I  believe  he'll  do  it  after  all." 

Hia  FirMt  Appaanuuse  la  Farliament. — Mr.  Disraeli  waa  Srat 
returned  in  1837,  as  representative  of  Maidstone,  and  delivered  his 
maiden  speech  on  the  7th  of  December  in  that  year,  on  Irish  election 
petitions.  He  was  heard  with  continual  intermptions,  but  concluded  with 
a  prophecy  which  has  become  famoos.  The  fallowing  was  his  peroration, 
as  given  in  "  Hansard  "  >— "  Nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  langh.  He  wished 
before  he  sat  down  to  show  the  Hoose  clearly  their  poritiou.  When  they 
remembered  that,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  the  hon.  and  learned  membw 
for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'Gonnell)  and  his  well-disciplined  band  of  patriots, 
there  was  a  little  shyness  exhibited  by  former  supporters  of  her  Majesty's 
Government — when  they  recollected  the  '  new  loves '  and  the  '  old  loves ' 
in  which  so  mnch  of  passion  and  recrimination  was  mixed  up  between  the 
noble  Titynis  of  the  Trcasnry  bench  and  the  learned  Daphne  of  Lisheard 
(loud  langhter^— notwithstanding  the  amantium  ira  hod  rcsnlted,  as  be 
bad  always  expected,  in  the  amorit  integratio  (renewed  laughter) — not* 
withstanding  that  political  duel  had  been  fought,  in  which  more  than  one 
shot  was  interchanged,  but  in  which  reconrse  was  bad  to  the  secure 
arbitrament  of  blank  cartridges  (langhter) — notwithstanding  emancipated 
Ireland  and  enslaved  England,  the  noble  lord  might  wave  in  one  hand  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  other — [the  shouts  that  followed  drowned 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentoncej.  '  Let  them  see  the  philosophical  pre> 
jndice  of  man.'  He  wonld  certainly  gladly  hear  a  cheer,  even  though  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  political  opponent.  He  was  not  at  all  snrpriBod  at 
the  reception  which  ho  hod  experienced.  He  had  begun  several  times 
many  things,  and  he  bad  often  succeeded  at  last.  Ho  wonld  sit  down  now, 
bat  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  hear  him."  A  week  after,  he 
spoke  a  few  sentences  on  the  Copyright  Bill,  and  he  addressed  the  House 
several  times  in  the  following  session. 

Alt  Early  Pnaaaga  with  Faluerston.^Mr.  Dieneti  stood  for 
Shrewsbury  in  1841  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  Sir  Biobert  Peel,  and  on  bis 
election  wrote  to  inform  the  Conservative  leader  that  "  the  electors  of 
Shrewsbury  had  done  their  duty."  Shortly  aft«r.  Sir  Robert  acceded  to 
power,  and  the  fact  that  the  honourable  gentleman  received  no  appoint- 
ment in  his  Government  was  sllnded  to  in  the  following  session  by  Lord 
Falmerston.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  brought  forward  a  motion  (March  8,  1^2) 
in  favour  of  blending  the  consular  with  the  diplomatic  body,  and  m 
certain  poitjons  of  his  speech  Lord  Pahnerston  made  the  following  remarks: 
"  The  hononrable  gentleman  had  indeed  affirmed  the  genenl^nnKv^'Qu^ 
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political  adherents  onglit  to  be  rewarded  by  appointments,  and  lie  regretted 
to  observe  an  exception  to  that  role  in  the  person  of  the  honoorable  gentle- 
man himself.  After  the  proof,  however,  of  talent  and  ability  which  the 
hononrable  gentleman  afforded,  although  perhaps  not  of  great  industry  in 
getting  up  the  details  of  his  case,  he  tmsted  that  before  the  end  of  the 
session  the  Government  would  overlook  the  slight  want  of  industry  for 
the  sake  of  the  talent,  and  that  the  House  would  see  the  maxim  id  the 
honourable  member  practically  applied  to  his  own  case."  To  this  Mr. 
Disraeli  rejoined:  "He  must  offer  his  acknowledgments  to  the  noble 
viscount  for  his  courteous  aspirations  for  his  political  promotion.  8uch 
aspirations  from  such  a  quarter  must  be  looked  upon  as  suspicious.  The 
noble  viscount  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  subject,  and  if  the  noble 
viscount  would  only  impart  to  him  the  secret  by  which  he  had  himself 
contrived  to  retain  office  during  seven  successive  Administrations,  the 
present  debate  would  certainly  not  be  without  a  result." 

The  "  Ton&g  England  "  Farty.^About  the  year  1843,  this  name 
became  applied  to  a  knot  of  young  politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  most  conspicuous.  In  his  "Coningsby" 
the  ideas  of  the  party  were  supposed  to  be  unfolded ;  and  another  of  its 
prominent  members,  Lord  John  Manners,  published  a  volume  of  poems 
("  England's  Trust,"  <&c.),  one  couplet  in  which  has  become  famous : 
"  Lot  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
Bat  leave  ns  still  onr  old  nobility  1" 

The  talented  Groorge  Smythe,  afterwards  Lord  Strangford,  was  also  a 
member  of  this  school  of  advanced,  or,  as  many  thought,  retrograde 
politicians.  Its  members  affected  a  spice  of  dandyism,  of  which  the 
wearing  of  white  waistcoats  in  the  House  was  one  of  the  peculiar  signs. 
Mr.  Heury  Dmmmond  once  alluded  to  the  group  as  "  the  members  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  white  waistcoats." 

The  Whigs  caught  Bathing. — It  was  in  a  debate  on  the  opening 
of  letters  at  the  Post  Office,  in  1845,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  used  this  celebrated 
illustration  of  the  tactics  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  said,  "  I  know  there 
are  some  who  think  that  he  is  looking  out  for  new  allies.  I  never 
believed  anything  of  the  kind.  The  position  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  clear  and  precise.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  looking  to  any 
coalition,  although  many  of  my  constituents  do.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  only  exactly  to  remain  where  he  is.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  caught  the  Whigs  batliing  and  walked  away  with  their  clothes. 
He  has  left  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberal  position,  and  he 
is  himself  a  strict  conservative  of  their  garments." 

The  "  Organised  Hypocrisy."— In  a  debate  on  "  the  agricultural 
interest,"  March  17, 1845,  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  closed  a  powerful  speech : 
"  Protoction  appears  to  be  in  about  the  same  condition  that  Protestantism 
was  in  1828.  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have  free  trade,  I,  who  honour 
genius,  prefer  that  such  measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Gobden),  than  by  one  who,  through  skilful 
parliamentary  manoeuvres,  has  tampered  with  the  generous  confidence  of 
a  great  people  and  of  a  great  party.    For  myself,  I  care  not  what  may  bo 
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the  remit.  Dieaolve,  if  7011  please,  the  ParliameDt  yon  have  betrajed,  and 
appeal  to  the  people,  who,  I  believe,  mietmst  yon.  For  me  there  remains 
this  at  least — the  opportnnity  of  expressing  thns  pabliclj  my  belief  that  a 
Conservative  Government  is  an  OrguuHed  Hypocrisy." — The  last  tvo 
words  are  printed  wHh  capital  letters  in  "  Hansard's  Debates,"  which  are 
professedly  revised  by  the  spoakera  themselves. 

"Ton-Xattle  ^wocdantB." — When  Sir  Robert  Peel  introdnced 
the  bill  for  the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth,  he  rested  his  arguments 
(eays  Francis)  less  npon  any  broad  scheme  of  policy  which  might  have 
compromised  him  directly  with  powerful  parties,  than  npon  the  fact  that 
the  principle  bad  been  sanctioned,  though  obscarely,  by  parliamentary 
anthority.  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  make  a  bit  at  the 
Premier,  which  was  at  once  hnmoroua  and  tme.  He  aaid  that  with  him 
great  measures  were  always  rested  on  smalt  precedents ;  that  he  alwaya 
traced  the  steam-engine  back  to  the  tea-kettle;  that,  in  fact,  all  Ids 
precedents  were  "tea-kettle  precedents." 

A  Par liamontary  XCiddlenuui. — "  TlM  Dnnoiad  of  Polltio*." 
—In  a  debate  on  the  Maynooth  grant,  Mr.  Disraeli  applied  the  fint-named 
epithet  to  Sir  B.  Peel.  He  swd ;  "  Something  has  risen  up  in  this  country 
aa  fatal  in  the  political  world  as  it  has  been  in  the  landed  world  of  Ireland 
— we  have  a  great  parliamentary  middleman.  It  is  well  known  what  a 
middlemaa  is ;  he  is  a  man  who  bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders  the 
other,  till,  havit^  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he  cries 
out, '  Let  OS  have  no  party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tennre.'  .  .  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  anaweied  by  '  Hansard.'  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  be  so  fond  of  recnrring  to  that  great  anthority ; 
he  has  great  advantages ;  he  can  look  over  a  tocotd  of  thirty,  and  more 
than  thirty,  years  of  an  eminent  career.  But  that  is  not  the  lot  of  every 
one ;  and  I  may  say  ss  a  general  rule  I  am  rather  surprised  that  your 
experienced  statesman  should  be  so  fond  of  recurring  to  that  eminent 
publication.  What,  after  all,  do  they  see  on  looking  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  or  more  even,  of  their  speeches  in  '  Hansard  P  '  What  dreary 
pages  of  interminable  talk,  what  predictions  falsified,  what  pledges 
broken,  what  calculations  that  have  gone  wrong,  what  budgets  that  have 
blown  np  !  And  all  this,  too,  not  reUoved  by  a  single  original  thought, 
or  a  unglo  generous  imptfie,  or  a  single  happy  expresuou!  Wly, 
'Hansard,'  instead  of  being  the  Delphi  of  Downing -street,  is  but  the 
Dunciad  of  Folitics." 

Tj»»^ifig  ap  to  hii  Foiitt. — Mr.  Discaeh's  art  in  this  is  illustrated 
in  the  following,  from  Maddyn'a  "  Chiefs  of  Parties  " : — On  one  occasion, 
while  Mr.  Disraeli  was  playing  the  part  of  Joniua  on  his  legs,  he  convulsed 
the  House  of  Commons  while  Sir  Bobert  Peel  winced  nndoT  the  torturing 
sarcasm.  "  Honourable  gentlemen  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet  is  not  guided  by  principle,  and  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  interpret  bis  speecbea  or  to  understand  his  policy.  I  differ 
from  that  view.  To  me  it  seems  that  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  or  less 
unreserved,  or  more  entirely  stTsigbtforwaid  than  the  right  honourable 
bftronet  in  his  public  course."    (Looks  of  aorprise  from  all  sides.)    "  I  say 
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that  he  has  a  perfectly  frank  mode  of  treating  qnestiona.**  (IiieTeaaed 
Bnrpriso.)  "  I  will  give  an  infallible  mode  of  deciphering  him,  when  ha  is 
in  hiB  most  tortuous  mood  of  mind.  If  you  want  to  know  how  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  will  ultimately  act  upon  any  distorted  question  in 
politics,  all  you  have  to  do  is  " — (a  long  pause,  and,  amid  a  hushed  expecta- 
tion of  the  point,  the  accomplished  political  archer,  with  serene  irony  of 
countenance,  launched  his  shaft) — "  to  look  to  the  last  atate  of  the  poUJ* 
"  Candid  Friends.'* — One  of  the  sharpest  of  the  passagea  between 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  following.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
made  an  attack  on  the  Minister  in  the  debate  on  opening  letters  in  the 
Post  Office,  Fob.  20, 184<5,  and  to  this  Sir  Robert,  on  the  following  night, 
thus  replied  :  **  Notwithstanding  the  provocation  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, I  will  not  deal  so  harshly  with  him  as  he  has  dealt  with  me.  He 
undertakes  to  assure  the  House  that  my  yehcmence  was  all  pretended,  and 
warmth  all  simulated.  I,  on  the  contrary,  will  do  him  entire  justice ;  I 
do  believe  that  his  bitterness  was  not  simulated,  but  that  it  was  entirely 
sincere.  .  .  The  honounblo  gentleman  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  give  a 
direct  support  to  a  hostile  motion ;  but  all  I  ask  is,  that  when  he  g^vee  that 
support  to  the  motion,  let  him  not  say  that  ho  does  it  in  a  friendly  spirit 
'  Qive  me  the  ayowed,  erect,  and  manly  foe; 

Firm  I  can  meet,  perhaps  can  turn  the  blow ; 

But  of  all  plagnes,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send. 

Save  me,  O  save  me,  from  a  candid  friend.' 

Hero  we  meet  in  debate  with  our  opponents  opposite.  We  enter  into  conflict 
with  them,  mutually  attacking  and  repelling  attack  adverao  fronte.  When 
engaged  in  that  conflict,  it  is  certainly  not  very  convenient,  though  it  may 
bo  unavoida})lo,  to  have  a  blow  aimed  at  your  right  flank  which  you  did  not 
expect."  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  few  nights  aftorwanls,  thus  retorted :  "  If  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  may  find  it  sometimes  convenient  to  reprove 
a  supporter  on  his  right  flank,  perhaps  we  deserve  it— I,  for  one,  am  quite 
prepared  to  bow  to  the  rod ;  but  really,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  obloquy,  would  only  stick  to  quotation,  he 
may  rely  on  it,  it  would  be  a  safer  weapon.  It  is  one  he  fdways  wields 
with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  when  he  does  appeal  to  any  authority,  in 
prose  or  verse,  he  is  sure  to  be  successful,  partly  because  he  seldom  quotes 
a  passage  that  has  not  previously  received  the  meed  of  parliamentary 
approbation,  and  partly  and  principally  because  his  quotations  are  so  happy. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  knows  what  the  introduction  of  a  great 
name  does  in  debate — ^how  important  is  its  effect,  and  occasionally  how 
electrical.  He  never  refers  to  any  author  who  is  not  great,  and  sometimes 
who  is  not  loved— Canning  for  example.  That  is  a  name  never  to  be 
mentioned,  I  am  sure,  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  emotion.  We 
all  admire  his  genius ;  we  all,  at  least  most  of  us,  deplore  his  untimely 
end ;  and  we  all  sympathise  with  him  in  his  fierce  struggle  with  supreme 
prejudice  and  sublime  mediocrity — with  inveterate  foes  and  with  '  candid 
friends.'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  may  be  sure  that  a  quotation 
from  such  an  authority  will  always  telL  Some  lines,  for  example,  upon 
friendship,  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  quoted  by  the  right  honourable 
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mntleman !  The  tlieme — tbe  poet— tbe  ipetker— what »  felicitons  eom- 
bination  [  Its  effect  in  debate  mturt  be  OTervhelming ;  and  I  am  mm, 
iTcre  it  ■ddreeaed  to  me,  all  that  iroold  remain  for  me  would  be  Uma 
pnbliclf  to  coagratiilate  the  right  bononrable  gentleman,  not  only  on  hia 
ready  memory,  bnt  on  bis  eonrageons  conscience."  The  rocoUection  of 
the  political  relations  Imtween  Canning  and  Feel  made  these  sarcasms  at 
the  time  peculiarly  telling. 

A  Tomlag  Point. — ^When  Sir  Robert  Feel  indicated  his  scloptitm 
of  free  trade  policy,  in  a  debate  on  the  address  on  the  first  night  of  the 
aeadon  of  1846,  the  Hoose,  altbongh  intensely  interested,  did  not  seem 
eager  to  enter  then  npon  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  "  Suddenly,  how- 
ever "  (writes  Mr.  Jnstin  U'Carthy), "  a  new  and  strikiiig  figure  interrened 
in  the  languishing  debate,  and  filled  the  Honse  of  Commons  with  s  fresh 
life.  There  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  our  parliamentary  liistory  an 
example  like  this  of  a  sudden  turn  giren  to  a  whole  career  by  a  timely 
speecb.  The  member  who  rose  to  comment  on  the  explanation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  bad  been  for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
was  his  tenth  sesdon.  He  had  spoken  often  in  each  session.  He  had 
made  many  liold  attempts  to  win  a  name  in  Parliament,  and  liitherto  hia 
political  career  had  been  simply  a  failure.  Prom  the  hour  when  be  spoke 
this  speech,  it  was  one  long,  unbroken,  brilliant  success.  ,  .  Tiiat 
moment  when  Disraeli  rose  was  the  Tery  turning  point  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  party.  There  was  genins,  there  was  powtive  statesmanship  in  soiling 
80  boldly  and  so  adroitly  on  the  moment.  It  would  hsTe  been  a  great 
thing  gained  for  Feel  if  ho  could  haTO  got  through  that  first  night  without 
any  alarm  note  of  opposition  from  his  own  side.  Tho  habits  of  parlia* 
mentaiy  discipline  are  very  clinging.  They  are  hard  to  tear  away. 
Every  impnlse  of  association  and  tndning  proteat«  against  the  very  effort 
to  rend  them  asunder.  A  once  powerful  minisfer  exercises  a  control  over 
his  long  obedient  followeiB  somewlut  like  that  of  the  heart  of  the  Bruce 
in  the  fine  old  Scottish  story.  Those  who  once  followed,  will  still  obey 
the  name  and  the  symbol,  even  when  the  actual  power  to  lead  is  gone  for 
ever.  If  one  other  night's  habitnde  bad  tieen  added  to  the  long  dis- 
cipline that  bound  bis  party  to  Feel ;  if  they  had  allowed  themselves  to 
listen  to  that  declaration  of  the  sesuon's  first  night  without  murmur, 
perhaps  they  might  never  have  rebelled.  Mr.  Disraeli  drew  together  into 
one  focus  ill  t^e  rays  of  their  gathering  anger  against  Peel,  and  mad« 
them  light  into  a  flame.  He  showod  the  genius  of  the  bom  leader  bj 
stepping  forth  at  the  critical  moment  and  giving  the  word  of  command." 

WlLBit  is  »  Statssnuut? — "Ky  conception,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
this  time,  "  of  a  great  statesman  is  of  one  who  represents  a  great  idea— aa 
idea  which  may  lead  him  to  power — aa  idea  with  wbicb  he  may  identify 
himself — an  idea  which  he  may  develop — an  idea  which  bo  may  and  can 
impress  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a  nation." — Speteh  on  the  Addmt, 
Jan.  22, 1846. 

A  Kut  of  tlM  Pvopl*. — Ur.  Hoehnck,  in  a  debate  on  the  Corn  . 
Importation  Bill  in  May,  1844,  attacked  Mr.  Disraeli  for  changing  hia 
former  political  opinions,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  thna  TVfluA.-.  "\V>^ft 
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easy  for  the  hononrable  and  learned  gentleman  to  get  up  and  aaj,  aUnding 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)— >f or  whom  I  entertain, 
and  I  believe  we  all  entertain,  great  respect — ^that  I  was  at  one  time  leadj 
to  follow  him.  Why,  suppose  it  were  so,  that  would  be  no  Tery  serious  im- 
putation against  me,  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  recently  ^ven 
in  his  adhesion  to  that  honourable  member.  But  I  don't  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  any  special  pleading,  nor  even  to  say  that,  when  a  very  young 
man,  I  entertained  different  opinions  from  those  which  I  now  entertain. 
I  can't  say  that.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  have  had  hereditary  opinions 
can'ed  out  for  me,  and  all  my  opinions,  therefore,  have  been  the  result  of 
reading  and  of  thought.  I  never  was  a  follower  of  either  of  the  two 
great  aristocratic  parties  in  this  country.  My  sympathies  and  feelingi 
have  always  been  with  the  people,  from  whom  I  spring ;  and  when  obliged, 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  to  join  a  party,  I  joined  that  party  with  which 
I  believed  the  people  sympathise." 

A  Gentleman  of  the  Frees. — In  February,  1853,  Sir  Chailes 
Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  had  made  some  strong  remarks, 
in  a  speech  to  Ins  constituents  at  Halifax,  with  regard  to  the  despotism 
of  the  French  Emperor,  especially  in  gagging  the  press.  Mr.  Disraeli 
a  few  nights  afterwards,  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  on  our 
relations  with  Franco,  censured  the  language  used  by  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  said  :  *'  There  is  no  doubt  that  therD 
is  a  considerable  prejudice  in  this  country  against  the  present  ruler  of 
France,  because  he  has  terminated  what  we  esteem  parliamentaiy  consti- 
tution, and  has  abrogated  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  that  it  is  not  probable  I  shall  ever  say  or  do  anything  which 
should  tend  to  depreciate  the  influence  or  diminish  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment or  tlie  press.  My  greatest  honour  is  to  be  a  member  of  this  House, 
in  which  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings  are  concentrated ;  and  as  for  the 
press,  I  am  myself  a  gentleman  of  the  press,  and  have  no  other  escutcheon." 

"  Looming  in  the  Future." — ^Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  issued  an  address  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  June,  1852,  in  which  he  announced  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Beferring  to  a  revision  of  our  taxation,  he 
said :  "  The  times  are  favourable  to  such  an  undertaking ;  juster  notions 
of  taxation  are  more  prevalent  than  heretofore;  powerful  agencies  are 
stirring,  which  have  introduced  new  phenomena  into  finance,  and  altered 
the  complexion  of  the  fiscal  world ;  and  the  possibility  of  greatly  relieving 
the  burdens  of  the  community,  both  by  adjustment  and  reduction,  seems 
to  loom  in  the  future." 

Ministry  npon  Sufferance. — ^In  a  speech  against  the  Gevemment 
of  Lonl  Aberdeen  in  1854f,  Mr.  Disraeli  charged  its  members.  Lord  John 
Bussell  especially,  with  ha^'ing  offered  a  factious  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  Lord  Derby,  while  they  were  now  engaged  in  carrying  them  out. 
"  Look,"  said  he,  "  at  the  distinguished  and  gifted  beings  before  me ; 
what  have  they  done  at  all  equal  to  the  establishment  of  the  militia  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  or  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery?  Then 
there  was  another  enlightened  and  liberal  proposition,  which  laid  down 
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tie  principle  Bmee  adopted  hj  Lord  Jobn  Bnssell  in  his  Reform  Bill, 
that  tbe  forfeited  seats  ehonld  be  given  to  great  conntieB,  and  tbej 
proposed  to  give  them  to  the  Weat  Biding  and  to  LancBflhire.  How  vaa 
that  opposed  P  By  the  sane tim anions  eloqnence  of  the  Cbaneellor  of  the 
Excheqner  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  said  that  a  GoTemment  npon  snfierance 
could  not  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  I  snppoee  tbe  rision  of  a  perfect  Reform  Government  passed 
before  the  prescient  and  prophetic  glance  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man. Yet  what  have  yon  got  in  the  way  of  parliamentary  reform  from 
the  Government  of  All  the  Tslents  P  When  wa  brought  forward  financial 
measures  and  failed,  we  did  that  which  it  was  our  part  to  do — at  least 
when  I  have  the  miafortnne  to  propose  measures  sud  fail ;  for  I  will  never 
be  a  Minister  npon  Enfferacce." 

Obrtruction  and  Hha  BritiHli  Conctitntioii.— In  committee  of 
etippty  in  June,  1857,  Mr.  Diaraeli  made  the  following  remarks,  which 
have  received  illnatration  in  more  recent  tbnee ;  "  With  regard  to  the 
estimates,  a  Tery  great  change  had  taken  place  within  the  last  twd  or 
three  years  iu  the  form  of  drawing  them  up.  .  .  In  old  daye  a 
rote  was  asked,  aay  the  100,0001.  for  palai^ea ;  the  Miniator  who  prepared 
that  vote  wBfl  supposed  to  be  master  of  the  subject ;  be  eiplained  it  if 
necessary,  and  the  House  if  satisfied  granted  that  som  on  his  responsi- 
bility. .  .  Now  the  fault  of  the  present  system  was  that  they  had  in 
one  vote  too  many  items.  It  was  perfectly  absuid  to  fill  up  the  vote  with 
details  of  eveiy  miserable  item,  ss  if  the  Minister  could  not,  for  example, 
be  charged,  without  the  interference  of  the  House,  with  the  responsibility 
of  a  water-closet.  But  under  the  present  system  the  matter  might  become 
eeriooB  as  regarded  the  public  business.  Any  four  men  might  by  the  forma 
of  the  House  bring  its  business  to  a  close.  Any  four  men  could  by  the 
forms  of  the  House  make  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  absolutely  necessary. 
And,  if  there  was  not  enfficiont  good  aeuse  in  the  country  to  insure  that 
these  four  men  would  never  be  returned  again,  they  might  destroy  the 
British  Constitution  at  any  time." 

A  FoMcaat  of  th«  Boyal  Titlei  BUL— It  is  shown  in  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort "  that  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  Minister  who  led  in  the  House  of  Commons  t«  forward  to  the 
Queen  brief  abstracts  or  outlines  of  its  proceedings.  On  the  discnasion, 
in  I85S,  of  the  bill  transferring  the  government  of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown,  Mr.  Disraeli  (then  ClianccUor  of  the 
Exchequer)  wrote  to  her  Majesty  that  snch  satisfactory  progress  bad 
been  made  with  it  in  the  House  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  safe,  and  he 
ftdded :  "  It  is,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  really  thinks,  a  wise  and 
well-digested  measure,  ripe  with  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years;  hut 
it  is  only  the  ante-chamber  of  an  imperial  palace,  and  your  Majesty  would 
do  well  to  deign  to  consider  the  steps  which  are  now  necessary  to  iuflnenee 
the  opinions  and  affect  the  iiuaginations  of  the  Indian  populations.  The 
name  of  your  Majesty  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  their  native  life." 
This  remark  clearly  f  oreebadowa  the  measure  wMch  was  introduced  several 
years  later,  when  the  writer  became  Frime  Minister,  to  epahle  the  Q,u«:e&. 
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to  assnine  the  title  of  Empress  of  Hindostan.  That  Aet  mm  paroed,  tfter 
much  opposition,  in  1876 ;  bnt  it  afterwards  appeared  that  in  1869  the 
Dnke  of  Argyll,  as  Minister  for  India  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Gkremment, 
had  sent  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  a  teleg^ram,  in  which  her  Majesty 
was  styled  "  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India" 
—the  latter  words  having  been  added  to  the  draft  telegram  by  the  dnke 
himself.  The  matter  was  the  subject  of  question  in  both  Houses  in 
February,  1880. 

The  Age  of  Faith.— A  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Sodety 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices «gaYe  occasion,  in  1864,  for  one  cl 
the  most  celebrated  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  orations.  Addressing  himself  to 
combat  the  assertion  that  the  age  of  faith  has  passed,  the  speaker  said : 
'*  When  I  observe  what  is  passing  aroimd  me,  what  is  taking  place  in  this 
country,  and  not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent,  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  hemispheres,  instead  of  believing  that  the  age  of 
faith  has  passed,  I  hold  that  the  characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  a 
craving  credulity.  Why,  man  is  a  being  bom  to  belieye ;  and  if  yon  do 
not  come  forward,  if  no  Church  comes  forward  with  its  title-deeds  of  truth, 
sustained  by  the  tradition  of  sacred  ages  and  by  the  conviction  of  count- 
less generations  to  guide  him,  he  will  found  iJtars  and  idols  in  his  own 
heart  and  in  his  own  imagination.  But  observe  what  must  be  the  relations 
of  a  powerful  Church,  without  distinctive  creeds,  with  a  being  of  that 
nature.  Rest  assured  that  the  great  principle  of  political  economy  will  be 
observed.  Where  there  is  a  great  demand,  there  will  be  a  proportionate 
supply;  and  commencing,  as  the  new  school  may,  by  rejecting  the  principle 
of  inspiration,  it  will  end  by  every  priest  being  a  prophet ;  and  beginning 
as  they  do  by  repudiating  the  practice  of  miracles,  before  long  we  shall  be 
living  in  a  flitting  scene  of  spiritual  phantasmagoria.  There  are  no  tenets 
however  extravagant,  no  practices  however  objectionable,  which  will  not 
in  time  develop  under  such  a  state  of  affairs ;  opinions  the  most  absurd, 
and  ceremonies  the  most  revolting,  are  perhaps  to  be  followed  by  the 
incantations  of  Canidia  and  the  Corybantian  howl.  But  consider  the 
country  in  which  all  this  may  take  place.  Look  at  the  Europe  of  the 
present  day  and  the  Europe  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not  the  same 
Europe ;  its  very  form  is  changed.  Whole  nations  and  great  nations  which 
then  flourished  are  no  longer  found.  There  is  not  a  political  constitution 
in  Europe  existing  at  the  present  time  which  then  existed.  The  leading 
community  of  the  continent  of  Europe  has  changed  all  its  landmarks, 
altered  its  boundaries,  erased  its  local  names ;  the  whole  jurisprudence  of 
Europe  has  been  subverted ;  even  the  tenure  of  land,  which  of  all  human 
institutions  most  affects  the  character  of  man,  has  been  altered— the  feudal 
system  has  been  abolished ;  not  merely  laws  have  been  changed,  not 
merely  manners  have  been  changed,  but  customs  have  been  changed. 
And  what  happened  ?  When  the  turbulence  was  over — when  the  shout  of 
triumph  and  the  wail  of  agony  were  alike  stilled — ^when,  as  it  were,  the 
waters  had  disappeared,*  the  sacred  heights  of  Sinai  and  Calvary  were 

e  Compare  with  Canning,  "  Subsidence  of  the  Deluge,"  p.  209. 
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sgidn  revealed,  and,  unid  the  wreck  of  ihronea  and  tribnnali,  of  extinct 
nationa  and  abolished  laws,  mankind  bowed  again  before  the  divine  tratha 
that  had  been  hj  omnipotent  power,  in  Hie  ineffable  wiBdam,  eutroated  to 
the  cnatodj  and  the  prontnlgation  of  a  chosen  people." 

"On  tha  Sida  of  tli«  Augtls." — It  was  in  the  same  address  at 
Oxford  that  Hr.  Disraeli  made  this  declaration,  so  much  commented 
npoD  at  the  time— not  always  in  a  complimentarj  &sbiou.  He  Bad :  "  I 
hold  that  the  higfheat  function  of  science  is  the  interpretation  of  natnre, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  highest  nature  is  the  highest  science.  What 
is  the  highest  natnre  F  Man  is  the  highest  nature.  Bnt  I  mnst  aaj  that 
when  I  compare  the  interpietatJons  of  the  highest  natnre  with  the  most 
advanced,  the  most  fashionable  and  modem  school  of  modem  science^ 
when  I  compare  that  with  older  teachings  with  which  we  are  familiar — I 
un  not  prepared  to  saj  that  the  lectare-room  is  more  scientific  than  the 
Church.  What  is  the  qnestion  which  is  now  placed  before  adcietj  with 
the  glib  assorance  which  to  me  b  most  astonndingp  That-qneetion  ia 
this — is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel  P  I  am  on  the  aide  of  the  angels.  I 
repudiate  with  indignatjon  and  abhorrence  those  new-fangled  theoriea." 

Asiut  Myitery  and  BntaTiait  Oraoa. — During  the  discussions 
in  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  1867,  Ur.  Beresford  Hope,  opposing 
it,  made  some  remarks  reflecting  npon  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  of  the 
measure,  and  declared  that  he  for  one,  whether  he  lost  his  seat  or  not, 
would  vote  with  his  whole  heart  and  conscience  "against  the  Asian 
mjrstery."  Hr.  Disraeli  replied  :  "  I  can  assure  the  honourable  gentleman 
that  I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  inrectiveB  he  delivered  against 
me.  I  admire  his  stjle ;  it  is  a  very  great  ornament  to  discnssion,  bnt  it 
requires  practice.  I  listen  with  the  greatest  satiafaotiou  to  all  his 
exhibitions  iu  this  House  (oh,  oh  \) — and  when  he  talks  about  an  Asian 
tnjster;,  I  will  tell  him  that  there  are  Batavian  graces  in  all  that  be  sajs, 
which  I  notice  with  satisfaction,  and  which  cliarm  mo."  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope's  action  while  speaking  gave  occasion  to  this  sarcasm.) 

"Ednoaitinf  hisFu^." — While  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  Conservatives  of  Edinburgh, 
Octotier  29tli,  1867,  when  he  went  into  an  elaborate  review  of  the  subject 
of  Reform,  and  defended  the  bill  which  bad  been  passed,  under  his 
management,  bj  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby.  Speaking  of  the 
interval  between  IStiO  and  the  period  when  the  Conservative  measure  waa 
introdaced,  he  said :  "  During  that  period  of  seven  years,  with  the  advice, 
I  may  say  nnder  the  instmctione  of  my  colleagnes,  I  expressed  the  prin- 
ciples npon  which  any  measure  of  parUamentary  reform  ought  to  be 
established.  Now,  mark  this,  bocaneo  these  are  things  wliicb  yon  may 
not  have  heard  in  any  speech  which  has  been  made  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  conntry,  and  to  educate — if  it 
be  not  arrogant  to  nee  such  a  phrase— to  edncata  onr  party.  It  is  a  large 
party,  and  requires  its  attention  to  bo  eallod  to  questions  of  this  kind  with 
some  presanre.  I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Pariiament  and  of  the 
country  on  this  qnestion  of  reform.  This  was  not  only  with  the  eoncor- 
renee  of  Lord  Derby,  bnt  of  my  coUeagues.'* 
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A  Britisli  Xinistar's  Difloidties.— In  his  speeeh  at  the  Sdin- 
hwcgh  banquet,  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  depicted  the  cares  and  anxieties  whieh 
attach  to  the  position  of  Minister  in  this  country :  "  I  am  the  last  mas 
who  would  attempt  to  depreciate  the  difficulties  which  a  British  ICmister 
has  to  meet,  or  would  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  qualities  wMch  my  col- 
leagues possess.  Indeed,  when  I  remember  the  interests  of  these  British 
Isles,  so  vast,  so  yarious,  and  so  complicated—when  I  eyen  recall  to  re- 
collection the  differences  of  race,  which,  however  blended,  leave  a  veiy 
sig^nificant  characteristic — ^when  I  recollect  that  the  great  majority  61 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  rise  every  day  and  depend  for 
their  daily  sustenance  on  their  daily  labour — ^when  I  recollect  the  delicate 
nature  of  our  credit,  more  wonderful  in  my  opinion  than  all  our  accumu- 
lated capital — ^when  I  remember  that  it  is  on  the  common  sense,  the  pru- 
dence, and  the  courage  of  a  community  thus  circumstanced  that  depends 
the  fate  of  uncounted  millions  in  ancient  provinces,  and  that  around  the 
globe  there  is  a  circle  of  domestic  settlements  that  watch  us  for  example 
and  inspiration — ^when  I  know  that  not  a  sun  arises  upon  a  British 
Minister  that  does  not  bring  him  care,  and  even  inexpressible  anxiety*— 
an  imexpected  war,  a  disturbed  and  discontented  colony,  a  pestilence,  a 
famine,  a  mutiny,  a  declining  trade,  a  decaying  revenue,  a  collapse  of 
credit,  perhaps  some  insane  and  fantastic  conspiracy— I  declare  I  feel 
very  oft^^n,  I  wonder  where  there  is  the  strength  of  heart  to  deal  with 
such  colossal  circumstances.  But  when  I  withdraw  from  the  pressure  of 
individual  interest,  and  take  a  larger  and  deeper  view  of  human  affairs,  I 
recognise  that  in  this  country,  whatever  may  have  been  the  tumult  and 
the  turmoil  of  our  now  almost  countless  generations,  there  have  been  three 
master  influences  that  have  at  all  times  controlled  and  commanded  our 
powers  and  passions,  and  they  are  industry,  liljerty,  and  religion.  So  long 
as  this  sacred  combination  influences  tlio  destiny  of  this  coimtry,  it  will 
not  die ;  history  will  recognise  its  life,  not  record  its  decline  and  fall." 

His  Elevation  to  the  Premiership. — On  the  resignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  from  failing  health,  in  February,  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  received  a  summons  from  the  Queen 
to  reconstruct  the  Cabinet.  The  autograph  lett««r  from  Osborne  thus 
calling  him  to  assume  the  Premiership  was  carried  by  Greneral  Grey,  who 
in  1832  had  defeated  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  early  candidature  for  a  seat  at 
High  Wycombe. 

Heedless  Hhetoric. — ^During  a  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  in 
1868,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  often  taunted  with  arguments  he  had  used  in  a 
sx)eoch  on  the  stato  of  Ireland  in  1844.  He  said,  in  one  of  his  replies :  "  I 
have  been  reminded  in  the  course  of  this  debate  of  expressions  which  I 
used  five-and-twcnty  years  ago.  I  could  remind  other  gentlemen  of  ex- 
pressions they  used  on  the  same  subject  five-and-twenty  years  ago ;  but  I 
do  not  much  care  for  that  sort  pf  thing.  With  reference,  however,  to 
that  passage  which  has  been  quoted  from  a  speech  made  by  me,  I  may 
remark  that  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  I  made  it  that  nobody  Ibtened 
to  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  pouring  water  upon  sand,  but  it  seems 
now  that  the  water  came  from  a  golden  goblet.    With  regard  to  the 
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pMHg»  from  Uuit  speed),  there  are  m&nj  renurks  irUeli,  if  I  wanted  to 
vindicate  or  defend  myself ,  I  mi^ht  legitimately  make.  .  .  Ail  this 
I  miglit  say ;  Imt  I  do  not  care  to  say  it,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  it, 
became  in  my  conscience  the  sentiment  ot  tliat  speeeli  was  right.  It  may 
hare  been  expressed  with  tlie  heedless  rhetoric  wtiich  I  snppose  is  the 
appanage  of  all  who  sit  below  the  gangway ;  hat  in  my  historical  con- 
aeience  tlie  sentiment  of  that  speech  was  right." 

An  Appeal  to  tha  Jnxy. — In  the  debate  on  Ur,  Gladstone's 
Irish  Chnrcli  resolutions,  in  April,  1868,  l&i.  Disraeli  said ;  "  The  only 
objection  which  I  have  to  the  attacks  of  the  noble  lord  (Granborne,  after* 
watds  Uaiqnis  of  Salisbury)  is  that  they  inntriably  produce  an  echo  from 
the  other  side.  When  the  bark  is  hoard  from  this  side,  the  right  hononiable 
member  for  Calne  (Ur.  Lowe)  emerges,  I  will  not  say  from  his  care,*  hat 
perhaps  from  a  more  cynical  habitation.  He  joins  immediately  in  the 
choras  of  reciprocal  malignity — 

■  And  hails  witJi  horrid  melody  the  moon.' 
The  right  honoaraUe  gentleman  was  extremely  emigrant  in  his  commenta 
npos  my  character  and  career.  I  will  not  troablo  the  Hooae  with  a  defence 
of  that  charactot  and  career.  I  hsTS  lived  in  this  Hoase  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  can  tnily  say  that  dnring  that  time  comments  upon  my 
character  sjid  career  have  I)eon  tolerably  free  and  plain.  But  the  House 
has  been  the  jury  of  my  bfe,  and  it  allows  me  now  here  to  address  it,  and 
therefore  here  is  not  the  place  in  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  vindicate 

Tbe  Goiutzy  Ooremed  liy  Rhetorio. — In  May,  1871,  a  motioa 
of  Mr.  Miall's,  that  it  was  expedient  to  apply  the  policy  initiated  by  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  to  the  other  churches  of  tho  kingdom, 
was  defeated  by  374  to  S9.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  speaking  against  it,  admitted 
that  the  principle  was  logical,  hut  said,  "  Fortunately  the  country  was  not 
governed  by  logic.  It  was  governed  by  rhetoric,  and  not  by  logic,  or 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  erased  long  ago  from  the  list  of  leading 
commnnities.  Koformof  religion  represented  more  folly  the  national  senti- 
ment than  the  Established  Church.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  always 
believed  that,  organically,  the  English  wore  a  religions  people.  We  had 
partially  cdncsted  them,  and  we  were  now  going  to  educate  them  com- 
pletely ;  and  when  they  wore  educated  they  would  not  fly  to  the  conren- 
ticle ;  they  wonld  appreciate  a  learned  clergy,  a  refined  ritual,  and  the 
consolation  of  the  beautiful  offices  of  tho  Church." 

Tiem  of  Toryiem. — In  June,  1872,  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  "  the  National  Union  of  ConservatiTe  and 
Constitutional  Associations."  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  laid  down 
the  following  principles  with  regard  to  the  Tory  party ;  "  It  was  a  great 
mistake  that  those  who  saccecded  statesmen  like  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  should  have  so  conducted  affairs  that  they  built  op  their  policy 
on  the  most  contracted  basis.  The  Tory  party,  unless  it  is  a  national 
party,  is  nothing.    It  is  not  a  confederacy  of  noUes,  it  is  not  a  demo- 

•  The  Cave  of  Adallun— see  nndm  "  Ur.  BrighL"  .   .  l> 
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eratic  multitude ;  it  ib  a  partj  formed  from  all  the  numerous  cliini  of 
the  realms-classes  alike  and  equal  before  the  law,  but  whose  different 
couditions  and  different  aims  give  rigour  and  yariety  to  our  national  life. 
.  •  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  Tory  party  baa  three 
great  objects.  The  first  is  to  nuuntain  the  institutions  of  the  countiy^ 
not  from  any  sentiment  of  political  superstition,  but  because  we  beliere 
that  the  principles  upon  which  a  community  like  England  can  alone  safely 
rest — the  principles  of  liberty,  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  religion— <raght 
not  to  bo  intrusted  to  individual  opinion  or  to  the  caprice  and  passion  of 
multitudes,  but  should  be  embodied  in  a  form  of  permanence  and  power. 
Wo  associate  with  the  Monarchy  the  ideas  which  it  represents—the 
majesty  of  law,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  fountain  of  mercy  and 
of  honour.  We  know  that  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  by  the  privileges 
they  enjoy,  are  the  best  security  for  public  liberty  and  good  goyemment. 
We  believe  that  a  national  profession  of  faith  can  only  be  attained  by 
maintaining  an  Established  Church,  and  that  no  socie^  is  safe*  unless 
there  is  a  public  recognition  of  the  ProWdontial  government  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  future  responsibility  of  man.'* 

''Sanitas  Sanitatnm,  omnia  Sanitas." — ^The  speech  in  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  this  remark,  in  illustration  of  the  proper  domestic 
policy  of  a  Government,  was  delivered  to  a  meeting  of  Lancashire  Con- 
servatives, in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  in  April,  1872.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  effective  oration,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (then 
leader  of  the  Opposition)  said :  "  In  attempting  to  legislate  upon  social 
matters  the  great  object  is  to  be  practical.  I  think  public  attention  as 
regards  these  matters  ouglit  to  be  concentrated  upon  sanitary  legislation. 
That  is  a  wide  subject,  and,  if  properly  treated,  comprises  almost  eveiy 
consideration  which  has  a  just  claim  upon  legislative  interference.  Pure 
air,  pure  water,  the  inspection  of  unhealthy  habitations,  the  adulteration  of 
food,  these  and  many  kindred  matters  may  bo  legitimately  dealt  with 
by  the  Legislature.  .  .  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too 
strongly  my  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  Legblature  and  society 
uniting  together  in  favour  of  these  important  results.  A  great  scholu 
and  a  great  wit  300  years  ago  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  great 
mistake  in  the  Vulgate  (which,  as  you  all  know,  is  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  and  that,  instead  of  saying  "  Yanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity" — Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia  vanitas — the  wise  and  witty 
King  really  said  Sanitas  8anitatum,  omnia  sanitas.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  subject.  After  all,  the 
first  consideration  of  a  Minister  should., be  the  health  of  the  people.  A 
land  may  bo  covered  with  historic  trophies,  with  museums  of  science  and 
galleries  of  art,  with  universities  and  with  libraries ;  the  people  may  be 
civilised  and  ingenious ;  the  country  may  be  even  famous  in  the  annals 
and  action  of  the  world ;  but,  gentlemen,  if  the  population  every  ten 
years  decreases,  and  the  stature  of  the  race  every  ten  years  diminishes,  the 
history  of  that  country  will  soon  be  the  history  of  the  past." — ^A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  in  a  political  banquet  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr. 
Disraeli  ^hus  defended  his  remarks  against  some  adverse  criticism  which 
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had  followed :  "  ^e  views 'which  I  expresaed  in  the  great  capital  of  the 
comitj  of  Lancaster  have  been  held  up  to  derision  bj  the  Liberal  preea. 
A  reiT'  lising  member  amoiig  the  new  Liberal  membera  dononnced  them 
the  other  day  as  the  '  policy  of  aew^fe.'  Well,  it  may  bo  the  '  policy  of 
sewage  *  to  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament.  But  to  one  of  the  labouring 
mnltitnde  of  England,  who  has  found  fever  always  to  be  one  of  the 
inmates  of  his  honeehold— who  has,  year  after  year,  seen  stricLen  down 
the  children  of  his  loins,  on  whose  sympathy  and  material  support  he  haa 
looked  with  hope  and  confidence,  it  is  not  a  '  policy  of  sewage,'  but  a 
question  of  life  and  death." 

Tlia  "ExhauBtad  VoIoanMB."— In  his  speech  to  the  Lanoashire 
Gonservativee,  in  1872,  Mr.  Disraeli  also  used  this  simile,  while  criticising 
the  recent  course  of  Mr.  Qladstane'a  Ministry:  "As  time  advanced  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  oitravagauco  was  being  substituted  for 
energy  by  the  Government.  The  mmaturBl  atimulus  was  sal)siding. 
Thdr  paroxysms  ended  in  prostration.  Some  took  refuge  in  melancholy, 
and  their  eminent  chief  alternated  between  a  menace  and  a  sigh.  Ab  I 
eat  opposite  the  Troasary  bench,  the  Ministers  reminded  me  of  one  of 
those  marine  landscapes  not  very  nnnsual  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
Ton  behold  a  range  of  eihsnated  volcanoes.  Not  a  flame  flickon  on  » 
single  pallid  crest.  But  the  sitoatlon  is  still  dangerous.  There  are  occa- 
sional  earthquakes,  and  ever  and  anon  the  dork  rumbling  of  the  sea." 

A  Blasa  of  Apology. — In  the  deliate  on  the  Address  on  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1872,  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  referred  to  numerous  speeches 
which  had  been  made  by  Ministers  during  the  recess — a  period  when  the 
loss  of  the  ship  Megie»,  the  Alabama  negotiations,  and  what  was  termed 
the  "Collier  scandal,"  had  been  among  the  prominent  topics:  "Although 
a  considerable  interval  has  elapsed  since  wo  all  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  (the  Speaker)  in  yonr  chair,  yet  the  time  appears  to  have  passed  over  ns 
ao  rapidly  as  not  to  have  eiercised  that  softening  influence,  or  to  have  drawn 
that  comparative  oblivion  over  OUT  controversies,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  so 
highly  salutary  and  beneficial.  I  attribute  this  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
new  system  adopted  by  hei  Mnjesty's  Ministers  of  vindicating  their  cha- 
racters and  their  policy  during  the  roccsa.  We  really  have  had  no  time 
to  forgot  anything.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  may  bo  said  during  the  last 
ux  months  to  have  lived  in  a  blaze  of  apology.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I 
must  protest  against  this  new  system,  which  does  not  permit  na  to  retnm 
to  our  labours  with  renovated  physical  powers  and  energies,  or  with 
our  mental  qnalities  and  faculties  refreshed,  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old 
days.  I  think  tliat  for  a  ministerial  vindication  there  is  no  place  more  fit 
than  the  floor  of  this  House ;  and  as  for  Ministerial  explanationa,  they  are 
of  eo  marvoUouB  a  nature  that  even  here  thoy  are  difficult  always  to  appre- 
hend, but  as  they  were  ^veu  in  the  recess  I  confess  I  found  them 
incomprehensible. " 

Defeat  of  the  aiadatone  Uinlitry  on  the  Irish  UniTentitj 

BilL— On  the  11th  of  March,  18T3,  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 

Unirersity  Bill  of  the  Qladatone  Oovemment  was  before  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  telling  speech  ^ftuut  U..    ^  fn» 
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passage  he  said :  "  If  her  Majesty's  Goyemment  have  not  the  eomfidenoe 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  want  to  know  what  they  have  the  confi- 
dence of  ?  It  is  a  House  returned  under  their  auspices.  ("  No,  no.") 
Well,  elected  under  the  exciting  eloquence  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  Wlien  I  remember  that  campaign  of  rhetoric,  I  must  say  I 
think  this  House  was  formally  as  well  as  spiritually  its  creation.  •  • 
This  is  essentially  a  material  age.  The  ox)inions  which  are  now  afloat,  which 
have  often  been  afloat  before,  and  which  have  died  away  as  I  have  no 
doubt  these  wiU  die  in  due  time,  are  opxK)scd,  in  my  opinion,  to  all  those 
sound  connctions  which  the  proper  study  of  moral  and  mental  philo- 
sophy has  long  established.  But  that  such  a  proposition  should  be  made 
in  the  land  of  the  university  which  has  produced  Berkeley  and  Hutchinson 
makes  it  still  more  surprising.  We  live  in  an  ago  when  young  men  prattle 
about  protoplasm,  and  when  young  ladies  in  gilded  saloons  unconseiously 
talk  atheism.  And  this  is  the  moment  when  a  Minister,  called  upon  to 
fulfil  one  of  the  noblest  duties  which  can  fall  upon  the  most  ambitious 
statesman — ^namely,  the  formation  of  a  great  university — formally  comes 
forward  and  proposes  the  omission  from  public  study  of  moral  and  mental 
philosophy!"  The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  in  their  recent  policy  the 
Government  had  mistaken  the  clamour  of  Nonconf ormist«  for  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  and  ho  denounced  tlie  Ministry  in  terms  resembling  those  used 
in  his  celebrated  "  Bath  letter  "  a  few  months  later :  "  You  have  now," 
said  he,  "  had  four  years  of  it.  You  have  despoiled  churches.  Yon  have 
threatoned  every  corporation  and  endowment  in  tlie  country.  You  have 
examined  into  everybody's  affairs.  You  have  criticised  every  profession 
and  vexed  every  trade.  No  one  is  certain  of  his  property,  and  nobody 
knows  what  duties  he  may  have  to  perform  to-morrow.  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  had  enough  of  the  policy  of  confiscation. 
From  what  I  can  see,  the  House  of  Commons  elected  to  cany  out  that 
policy  are  beginning  to  experience  some  of  the  inconvenience  of  satiety, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  will  give  some  intimation  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  to-night  that  that  is  their  oi)iuion  also.'*  In  the  division  the 
Ministers  were  beaten  by  287  to  284,  and  consequently  tendered  their 
resignations  to  the  Queen. 

"  Flundering  and  Blundering."— In  October,  1873,  Mr.  Disraeli 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  respecting  an  election  then 
pending  at  Bath,  and  in  the  course  of  it  said :  "  For  nearly  five  years  the 
present  Ministers  liave  harassed  every  trade,  worried  every  profession, 
and  assailed  or  menaced  every  class,  uistitution,  and  species  of  property 
in  the  country."  It  closed  by  saying  that  *'  the  country  has,  I  think,  made 
up  its  mind  to  close  this  career  of  plundering  and  blundering."  The 
writer  had  used  the  same  phrase  many  years  Ijefore,  in  his  political  novel 
"  Coningsby,"  where  he  introduces  one  of  his  charact<?rs  thus :  "  Light  as 
air,  and  proud  as  a  young  peacock,  tripped  on  his  toes  a  young  Tory,  who 
had  contrived  to  keep  his  seat  in  a  Parliament  where  he  had  done  nothing, 
but  who  thought  the  Under  Secretaryship  was  now  secure,  particularly  as 
he  was  the  son  of  a  noble  lord,  who  had  also,  in  a  public  capacity, 
jolundered  and  blundered  in  the  good  old  time."    Mr.  Gladstone  appeals 
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to  liBTB  parodied  tfaii  phrase,  in  a  speech  at  Oreeuirich  in  defence  of  hia 
GoTemmcnt  in  Jftnnary,  1874.  Among  otlicr  topics  &lladed  to.  was  the 
accusation  bj  Mr.  Disraeli  that  British  interests  liad  been  neglected  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Mr.  Gladstone  retorted  that  if  any  neglect  liad  taken 
place  it  was  under  the  foreign  administration  of  Lord  Derhj,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  own  Cabinet;  and  ho  concluded  this  part  of  the  aabject  hj 
declaring,  "  I  will  leave  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  for  the  present 
Jlotinderiag  and  foundering  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca." 

HuuiHatioiuB  of  a  Weak  Oorenunent.— In  giving  the  Hoose 
hia  reasons  for  declining  the  Queen's  snmmous  to  form  an  Administration, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1873,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  the  following  remarks: 
"  I  know  well,  and  tlioso  who  are  aroond  me  know  well,  what  will  occur 
when  a  Ministry  takes  office  and  attcuipts  to  cany  on  the  gOTemment 
with  a  minority  dnring  the  session,  with  the  view  of  nltimately  appealing 
to  the  people.  Wb  should  have  what  is  called  '  fair  play.'  That  is  to  say, 
no  vote  of  want  of  confidence  would  he  proposed,  and  chiefly  because  it 
would  be  of  no  nse.  There  would  bo  no  wholesale  censure,  hut  retail 
bomilintion.  A  right  lionourablo  gentleman  will  eome  down  here,  he  will 
armnge  his  thumb-screws  and  otlier  instrnmouts  of  torture  on  this  table 
we  shaU  never  ask  for  a  Toto  without  a  toctuie,  wo  shall  never  perforac 
the  most  ordinary  routine  office  of  government  without  there  being  annexed 
to  it  some  pedantic  and  ignominious  condition.  ("  No,  no,"  and  cheers.) 
I  wish  to  express  nothing  hut  what  I  know  from  painful  personal  experi- 
ence. No  eiprcssion  of  the  kind  I  have  jnat  encountered  could  divest 
me  of  the  painful  memory;  I  wish  it  could.  I  wish  it  was  not  my  du^ 
to  take  this  view  of  the  case.  In  a  certain  time  we  should  entor  into  the 
paradise  ot  abstract  resolutions.  One  day  hononrnble  gentlemen  cannot 
withstand  the  golden  opportunity  of  asking  the  House  to  affirm  tliat  the 
income  tax  should  no  longer  form  one  of  the  features  of  our  Ways  and 
Means.  Of  course  a  proposition  of  that  kind  would  be  scouted  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  aud  all  his  colleagues ;  bnt 
then  they  might  dine  out  that  day  (laughter),  and  the  resolution  might 
be  carried,  as  rcsulutions  of  that  kiud  have  Imen.  Then  another  gentle- 
man,  distiugnished  for  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  would  more  that 
the  Diplomatic  Sen-ieo  be  abolished.  While  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite  were  laughing  in  thoir  sleeves  at  the  mover,  they  would  vote  for 
the  motion  in  order  to  put  the  Government  into  a  minority.  For  this 
reason :  '  Why  should  men,'  they  would  say,  '  govern  the  country  who 
are  in  a  minority  ? '  totally  forgetting  tliat  we  aceeded  to  office  in  the 
spirit  of  tho  Constitution,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fountain  and  origin  ot 
the  position  we  occupied.  And  it  would  go  very  hard  if  on  some  sultry 
afternoon  some  member  should  not '  msb  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,' 
and  Buccessfully  assimilate  the  borough  and  the  county  franchise  (loud 
cheers).  And  so  things  would  go  on  until  the  bittor  end — until  at  last 
even  the  Appropriation  Bill  has  passed,  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and 
vre  appeal  to  those  millions  who  perhaps  six  months  before  might 
have  looked  upon  ns  aa  the  vindicatoie  of  intolerable  grievances,  hub 
vho  now  receive  ns  m  a  defeated,  discredited,  and  &B2nA£&.l&Ji:i^'ii<rj, 
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wliose  services  can  be  neither  of  value  to  the  Grown  nor  of  eiedit  to  ilie 
nation." 

A  Passing  Allusion. — Mr.  Disraeli's  faculty  of  bringing  in  an 
unexpected  humorous  illustration  was  perhaps  never  better  displayed 
than  in  a  speech  to  the  Conservatives  of  Glasgow  (Noxember,  1873).  In 
allusion  to  the  Abyssinian  war  he  said :  "  I  should  myself,  from  my  own 
individual  experience,  be  most  careful  not  to  follow  the  example  which 
one  of  the  most  distingfuished  members  of  the  present  Administration 
pursued  with  respect  to  us  when  we  had  to  encounter  the  Abyssinisn 
difficulty.  When  I  introduced  the  necessity  of  interference  in  order  to 
escape  from  difficulties  which  we  had  inherited  and  not  made,  Mr.  Lowe 
rose  in  Parliament  and  violently  attacked  the  Grpvemment  of  the  day  for 
the  absurdity,  the  folly,  the  extreme  imprudence  of  attempting  any  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Abyssinia.  •  .  He  described  the  horrors  of  the 
country  and  the  terrors  of  the  clime.  He  said  there  was  no  possibility  by 
which  any  success  could  be  obtained,  and  the  people  of  England  must 
prepare  themselves  for  the  most  horrible  catastrophe.  He  described  not 
only  the  fatal  influence  of  the  climate ;  but  I  remember  he  described  one 
pink  fly  alone  which  he  said  would  eat  up  the  whole  British  army.  He 
was  as  vituperative  of  the  insects  of  Abyssinia  as  if  they  had  been  British 
workmen." 

Dexterity  in  a  Diffionlty. — In  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Peace  Preserv'atiou  (Ireland)  Bill  in  1875,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  for  a  time 
disconcerted  by  one  of  the  Irish  members  interposing,  in  the  loudest 
tones,  ejaculations  of  **  No  "  and  **  Hear,  hear."  At  the  outset  the  Prime 
Minister  had  remarked  of  the  bill,  ''This  is  a  measure  of  necessity,  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation ;"  a  statement  which  was  followed  by  a  stentorian 
"  No ! "  from  his  adversary.  "  If  that,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  **  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  reply,  I  must  observe  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  precluded  from  taking  any  further  part  in  this 
debate."  This  rejoinder,  however,  excited  his  opponent  the  more,  and  he 
followed  his  first  interruption  by  a  series  of  ironical  cheers,  which  scarcely 
allowed  the  speaker  to  proceed.  The  House  seemed  somewhat  amused  at 
the  incident  (which  occurred  after  the  dinner  hour),  and  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
a  time  failed  to  regain  its  ordinary  attention ;  but  he  presently  created  a 
diversion  which  temporarily  restored  his  usual  command  over  his  audience. 
Beplying  to  a  lengthy  speech  from  Mr.  Butt  on  the  other  side,  he 
remarked:  "The  honourable  gentleman  has  quoted  a  passage  from  a 
speech  of  mine  [at  the  Guildhall]  not  made  in  this  House,  which  at  the 
time  attracted  some  public  notice.  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  the 
working  classes  of  England  inlierit  popular  and  personal  privileges  which 
the  nobility  of  other  nations  do  not.  That  is  my  opinion,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  by.  Well,  a  story  got  out  that  in  consequence  of  using 
those  words  a  representation  was  made  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
that  I  made  an  apology  to  the  Minister  [Prince  Bismarck]  who  believed  he 
was  alluded  to.  Now,  I  never  would  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  explain, 
but  as  the  honourable  gentleman  the  other  night  talked  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  truckling  to  Prince  Bismarck,  I  think,  after  the  quotation  of 
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tbis  psflH^^,  tliat  the  Honse  will  alloir  me  to  nuke  one  other  renuirk.  There 
b  not  the  slightest  tnitli  of  any  kind  in  the  crt&tement  th&t  haa  been  made, 
that  any  allusion  or  remonstranue,  direct  or  indirect,  public  or  priTato,  hy 
male  or  by  female — (laaght«T) — wa«  ever  made  to  me  or  to  any  member  ot 
her  Uajesty'B  Govemmeat  npon  that  Btatemcnt.  When  the  erroneooa 
charge  was  made  that  I  bad  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Prince  Binnarck,  of 
whom  I  thonght  as  much  at  the  time  as  I  am  now  thinking  of  Bory 
O'Mom,  I  thought  it  waa  idlo  to  answer  the  remarfca  in  the  uewsp^wrs." 
After  this,  the  speaker  wae  again  intermpted  as  hefore ;  bat  he  completely 
recovered  poBsesaion  of  the  Honse  by  iutrodocing  an  apparently  tririal 
anecdote.  "  I  am  enrprised,"  he  said,  "  to  find  connty  member*  tor 
Ireland  lising  np  in  their  places  and  donbting  the  existence  of  the  Ribb(»t 
conspiracy.  I  say,  Sir,  that  snch  incredulity  is  simply  aetonnding.  I 
remember  there  was  once  a  member  of  Farliament,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  this  Honse,  who  sat  npon  this  bench,  and  who  filled  thtt 
oflSce  which  I  now  so  nnworthily  occnpy.  That  member  was  ISx.  Canninff, 
and  at  the  time,  besides  the  discoTery  of  a  new  world,  dry  champagne  wa« 
mvented.  Ur.  Canning,  hearing  everyone  talk  of  the  new  wine,  wished 
to  taste  it.  Mr.  Ellice  got  up  a  little  party  in  order  to  gratify  ISi. 
Ouining's  desire,  and  the  diy  champagne  was  introdnced,  and  llr. 
Canning,  after  drinking  his  wine  and  thinking  for  a  moment,  said, '  Thtt 
man  who  says  that  he  likes  dry  champagne  will  say  anything.*  I  dont 
want  te  cntor  into  any  nide  controversy  with  any  of  my  friends  who  donht 
the  existence  of  Ribbonism  in  Ireland,  but  I  will  say  that  a  man  who 
donbts  the  existence  of  Ribhonism  is  a  man  who  onght  to  drink  dry 
champagne." 

]tost  Appeanuios  In  tli«  Conumms. — The  annonncement  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  elevation  to  the  Honse  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  waa 
made  on  the  12th  of  AngoBt,  1676,  and  took  the  country  by  sorprise.  On 
the  previous  evening  ho  had  addressed  the  Commons  for  the  lost  time, 
none  of  his  hearers  suspecting  on  the  occasion  that  one  who  had  taken 
anch  a  conspicuous  and  imxrartant  part  in  its  affairs  dnring  a  long  period, 
was  now  about  te  quit  that  stirring  arena  for  the  more  sedate  and  quiet 
scenes  of  the  Upper  House.  The  subject  before  the  Honse  of  Commons 
on  the  evening  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  and  among  the  last 
remarks  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  were  the  following :  "  What  oor 
dnty  is  at  this  critical  moment  is  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England. 
Nor  will  we  erer  agree  to  any  step,  though  it  may  obtain  for  a  moment 
comparative  qniet  and  a  false  prosperity,  that  hazards  the  existence  of 
that  Empire." 

Bantar. — In  the  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government  respecting  affairs  in  the  East,  Dec.  10, 1878,  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  replied  as  follows  to  Lord  Derby,  who  had  resigned  his 
position  as  Foreign  Secretary,  when  the  Ministry  contomplatod  measurea 
of  which  he  did  not  approve :  "  The  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  night 
from  the  cross  benches  made  a  most  ingenious  speech,  marked  by  all  his 
ofaaracteristics.  I  never  was  more  pleased.  I  listened  for  a  long  time  to 
what  seemed  a  complete  vindication  of  the  QoTemment,  and,  remembering 
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it  came  from  an  old  comrade  iu  arms  with  whom  I  had  worked  fbr  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  entire  concert,  who  had  left  me  unfortnnatelj 
from  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control— {a  laugh)— I  thought 
he  was  making  the  amende  by  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  Tindicating 
the  X)olicy  of  the  Government.  But  before  sitting  down,  all  that  romantic 
flutter  of  the  heart  which  I  had  experienced  entirely  ceased,  when  I  found 
that,  notwithstanding  his  approbation  of  the  GrOYemmeut  policy,  he  was 
going  to  Tote  for  the  amendment.  What  surprised  me  more  than  any- 
thing was  the  reason  he  gave  for  it,  and  tliat  was  because  we  did  not  go  to 
war  with  Russia.  The  noble  lord  said,  'If  you  acted  logically  and 
properly  you  ought  to  hare  gone  to  war  with  Russia,  and  therefore  I 
must  vote  for  the  amendment.* "    (Much  laughter.) 

An  Afber-Dinner  Sketch  of  Mr.  Gladstone.— On  the  return  of 
Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  from  Berlin  in  1878,  a  dinner  in  their 
honour  was  given  at  Knightsbridge  by  members  of  the  Conservative  party, 
more  than  500  being  present.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  thus  referred  to  some  criticisms  by  Mr.  Gladstone:  "I 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Convention  of  Constantinople  has  been 
described  as  '  an  insane  convention.'  That  is  a  strong  epithet,  but  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  as  competent  a  judge  of  insanity  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  used  it.  I  will  not  say  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
what  I  had  occasion 'to  say  in  the  House  of  Lonls  this  year,  Naviget 
Anticyram ;  but  I  would  put  this  issue  to  an  intelligent  English  jury — 
Which  do  you  believe  most  likely  to  enter  into  an  insane  convention,  a 
body  of  English  gentlemen,  honoured  by  the  favour  of  their  Sovereign 
and  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  subjects,  managing  your  affairs  for  five 
years,  I  hope  with  prudence  and  not  altogether  without  success,  or  a 
sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verljosity, 
and  gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagination,  that  can  at  all  times  command 
an  iutenninable  and  inconsistent  series  of  arguments  to  malign  his 
opponents  and  to  glorify  himself  ?  " 

"Impexinm  et  Libertas." — ^The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  used  this 
phrase  in  replying  for  the  Ministry  at  the  Guildliall  banquet  in  1879.  He 
said:  "When  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans  was  asked  what  his  policy 
was,  he  replied,  *  Imperium  et  libertas.'  That  is  a  short  programme,  bnt 
it  would  not  disgrace  a  British  ministry,  and  it  is  one  on  which  the 
existing  Ministry  will  always  act." — Tlie  phrase,  althongh  not  found  to 
the  letter,  has  been  traced  to  a  passage  in  Cicero's  fourih  Philippic,  as 
well  as  to  one  in  the  "  Agricola  "  of  Tacitus,  and  other  sources. 

"Home  Aule." — ^In  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  February,  1880,  Lord  Beacons- 
field made  the  following  declaration  on  this  subject :  "  It  is  very  easy  to 
talk  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  Parliament  generally  being  over- 
laden with  business — to  a  great  degree  with  Irish  business — and  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  a  great  portion  of  Irish  business  should  bo 
transacted  in  Ireland.  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  this  business  ia 
that  is  to  be  transacted  in  Ireland.  It  is  so  easy  to  raise  this  question; 
but  there  is  no  business  which  refers  to  Ireland  which  would  not  equally 
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be  an  excuse  m  Engluid.  Why  should  not  tlio  people  of  Yoik  tnusact 
their  boBiiioBH  in  York  f  So  jon  woold  go  on  until  yon  had  no  PftTliament 
«t  oil.  We  should  find  the  noble  lord  (GrauTille)  in  a  short  time  coming 
to  this  point.  Well,  what  is  the  reenit  P  The  neit  thing  is  jou  ue  to 
luiTe  a  Fartiamont  in  St.  Stephen's  CFreea.  The  noble  earl  must  know 
very  well  that  the  party  called  the  Home  Bnle  party — that  is,  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Union  party — have  behind  their  policy  an  Irish  Parliamont.  The 
noble  lord  will  aUow  me,  as  he  has  quoted  a  collcagne  of  mine,  to  quote  a 
coUeagna  of  his ;  one  who,  although  he  displayed  great  sympathy  with  the 
new  school,  and  although  lie  was  not  prepared  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  in  St.  Stephen's  Green— not  yet  prepared — still  ha  did  not 
care  how  many  friends  he  had  who  sat  upon  those  benches.  I  wish  to  say, 
wbateror  may  be  the  result  of  the  election,  I  do  trust  that  England 
will  nndcrstand  what  is  the  issue  at  the  present  moment  on  this  Bnbjoct, 
I  wish  the  country  to  undersfand  that  it  moans  nothing  else  but  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Uuliod  Kingdom.  I  do  not  care  where  a  man 
sits  in  tikis  House,  whether  opposite  me  or  on  my  own  side : — those  who 
faTOUT  such  a  policy  are  false  to  their  SoTCroign  and  t«  their  country, 
and  will  lire,  I  feci  cou&deut,  soon  to  regret  the  resi>onsibiUty  which  bj 
their  conilurt  tliey  are  incurring." 

TI16  "  Conqoarad  Baca." — In  (he  course  of  a  debate  in  1874,  on  a 
notion  in  favour  uf  Homo  Rulo  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Butt,  Mr. 
Disraeli  (then  Prime  Minister)  made  some  very  happy  allusions  to  the 
argument  sometimes  advanced,  that  the  Irish  people,  without  Home  Rule, 
were  a  conquered  race.  He  said,  "  There  is  to  me  nothing  mote  extras 
ordinary  than  the  dotermination  of  the  Irish  people  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  they  are  a  subjugated  people,  I  haTe  been  always  surprised 
that  a  people  gifted  with  so  much  genius,  so  much  sentiment,  euch 
winning  qualities,  should  be — I  am  sure  they  will  pardon  my  saying  it; 
my  remark  is  an  abstract,  not  a  personal  one — should  be  so  deficient  in 
eelf-rcspcct.  I  deny  that  the  Irish  people  arc  conquered ;  they  are  proud 
of  it — I  ileny  that  they  hare  any  ground  ftjr  tlint  pride,  Eugland  has 
been  subjugated  qnit«  as  much,  but  never  boasted  of  it.  The  Normans 
conquered  Ireland,  but  it  was  after  they  had  conquered  England. 
Cromwell  conquered  Ireland,  but  it  was  after  he  had  conquered  England." 
These  remarks  wore  received  with  much  applause  from  all  sides  of  the 
House.  The  speaker  went  on  to  condemn  the  motion,  declaring,  "  If  we 
sanction  this  policy,  if  we  do  not  cleanse  the  parliamentary  bosom  of  this 
perilous  stuff,  we  sliall  bring  about  the  disintegration  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  destmction  of  the  empire,"     The  motion  was  rejected  by  458  to  61. 

A  Tril)at«  frma  an  Opponent. — In  the  House  of  Lords  in 
February,  1377,  in  a  discussion  ou  the  Eastern  question,  tlie  Duke  of 
Argyll — one  of  the  most  uucompromising  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield's  political 
opponents — made  the  following  complimentary  remarks :  "  My  lords, 
before  I  sit  down  I  trust  that  the  noble  earl  opposite  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  personal  appeal  to  him.  Ha  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Governments  which  this  country  has  ever  seen,  he  enjoys  ths 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  party,  and  he  has  their  entire  and  devoted. 
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allegiance  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  few  ministerB  hftre  erer 
enjoyed.  My  lords,  at  one  time  in  the  course  of  this  year  the  noble  eari 
gave  public  intimations-otherwise  I  should  not  feel  myself  at  Hberty  to 
notice  it — that  it  was  his  desire,  at  no  distant  day,  to  retire  from  the 
fatigues  and  cares  of  his  great  office.  That,  my  lords,  was  an  intimation 
which  could  not  but  arouse  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  aU  who  know 
him.  In  the  generous  contests  of  our  public  life  we  have  no  private 
grudges  and  no  personal  enmities.  The  noble  earl  enjoys  the  alEeciioii  of 
many  around  him— of  the  young  men  whom  he  has  encouraged  on  their 
entering  into  public  life,  and  the  old  men  whom  he  has  led  against  all 
hope  to  victory  and  success.  But,  my  lords,  the  noble  eail  will  not  retire, 
if  ever  he  does  retire,  with  any  better  wish  from  any  man  than  the  wish 
to  which  I  now  give  utterance,  and  it  is  this — ^that  when  he  looks  back  to 
this  GrOYemment,  of  which  he  is  the  distinguished  head,  he  will  be  able  to 
say  that  he  has  wielded  the  great  power  of  England  for  the  purpose,  and 
with  the  effect,  of  procuring  some  measure  of  tolerable  liberty  for  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  and  that  in  procuring  that  measure  of 
tolerable  liberty  he  has  secured  it  on  such  conditions  as  wiU  guarantee 
them  for  the  future  against  the  odious  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  and 
against  the  crushing  autocracy  of  the  Russian  Czars ; — ^for  neither  do  we 
wish  to  see  them  govem  the  Christian  people  of  Turkey!'* 


LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK 

(1802—1848.) 

His  Sarly  Devotion  to  the  Turf.— Lord  George  Bentinck  (wrote 
Mr.  Disraeli)  had  sat  for  eighteen  years  in  Parliament,  and  before  he 
entered  it  had  bocu  for  three  years  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Canning, 
who  ]iad  married  the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  Such  a  post 
would  seem  a  happy  commencement  of  a  public  career;  but  whether  it 
were  the  untimely  death  of  his  distinguished  relative,  or  a  natiiral  indis- 
position, Lonl  Groorgo — though  he  retained  the  seat  for  King's  Lynn,  in 
which  ho  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  late  Govemor-GreneraJ  of  India- 
directed  his  energies  to  other  than  parliamentary  pursuits.  For  some 
time  ho  had  followed  liis  profession,  which  was  that  of  arms,  but  of  late 
years  ho  had  become  absorbed  in  the  pastime  and  fortunes  of  the  turf,  in 
which  his  wliolo  l)eing  seemed  engrossed,  and  which  he  pursued  on  a  scale 
that  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled.  Accompanying  Lord  Stanley,  he 
became  in  due  time  a  member  of  the  great  Conser\'ative  opposition,  and,  as 
he  never  did  anything  by  halves,  became  one  of  the  most  earnest,  as  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  supporters  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  His  trust  in  that  minister  was  indeed  absolute,  and  he  subse- 
quently stated  in  conversation  that  wliou,  towards  the  end  of  the  session 
of  '45,  a  member  of  the  Tory  party  ventured  to  predict  and  pronounce 
the  impending  defection  of  the  Minister,  there  was  no  member  of  the 
Conser\'ative  party  who  more  violently  condemned  the  unfounded  attack, 
or  more  readily  impugned  the  motives  of  the  assailant. 
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A  Proud  Aristocracy. — In  Iiu  ipeech  «m  the  opening  of  Farlit- 
tnent  in  1S46,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  made  tlie  remark, "  It  is  no  easjr  taak  to 
insDre  the  harmonions  and  nnited  action  of  an  ancient  monarchj,  a  prond 
uietocracy,  and  a  reformed  House  of  Commons."  Lord  George  thug  com- 
mented  upon  the  Minister's  observation  a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  peroration 
of  an  elaborHite  harangne  (foil,  as  nanal  with  tbe  speaker's  addresses,  of 
statisHcH).  Snch  as  it  is,  it  is  the  best  example  that  can  lie  cited  of  the 
DTStorical  powers  of  one  who  at  the  time  promised  to  be  the  future  leader  of 
his  party :  "  We  have  heard,  in  the  coorse  of  these  diecnssiona,  a  good 
deal  about  an  ancient  monarch;,  a  reformed  Honse  of  Commons,  and  % 
prond  aristocracy.  Sir,  with  regard  to  our  ancient  monarchy  I  have  no 
obserration  to  make ;  bat,  if  so  hnmble  an  individual  as  myself  might  he 
permitted  to  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  that  illnstriona  and  royal 
personage  who,  as  he  stands  nearest,  so  is  he  justly  dearest  to  her  who  sits 
upon  the  throne,  I  wonld  take  leave  to  say  that  I  cannot  but  think  he 
listened  to  ill  advice  when,  on  the  first  night  of  this  great  discnseion,*  be 
allowed  himself  to  he  sedncod  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  coma 
down  to  this  House  to  usher  in,  to  give  eclat,  and,  as  it  were,  by  reflection 
from  the  Qneen  to  give  the  semblantre  of  the  personal  sanction  of  hev 
Majesty  to  a  measoro  which,  bo  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  a  great  majority,  at 
least  of  tlio  lauded  aristocracy  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland, 
imagine  franght  with  deep  injnry,  if  not  min,  to  them.  .  .  I  come 
now  to  the  reformed  Houso  of  Commons ;  and,  as  one  who  was  a  party  to 
that  great  measnre,  I  cannot  bnt  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and 
more  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  eitonded  the  franchise  to  the 
lai^st  and  the  most  respectable  body  in  tbe  kingdom — I  mean  the  landed 
tenantry  of  England,-  and  deeply  shonld  I  regret  did  any  large  proportioa 
of  those  members  who  have  been  sent  to  Parliament  to  represent  tliem  in 
this  Houso  prove  to  be  tho  men  to  bring  lasting  diehonour  npon  themselves, 
their  constituencies,  and  this  Honse  by  any  act  of  tergiversation  so  gross 
as  to  bo  altogether  nnprceedcnted  in  the  annals  of  any  reformed  or  onro- 
formed  House  of  Commons.  Lastly,  I  come  to  the  'proud  aristocracy.' 
We  are  a  proud  aristocracy,  bnt  if  wo  are  proud  it  is  that  wo  are  prond  in 
the  chastity  of  our  honour.  If  we  assisted  in  '41  in  tnming  the  Whigs 
ont  of  office  because  wo  did  not  consider  a  fixed  dnty  of  8*.  a  quarter  on 
foreign  com  a  snfBcient  protection,  it  was  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  in 
einglcmindednces  wo  did  so ;  and,  as  we  were  not  liefore  the  fact,  we 
will  not  be  accomplices  after  the  fact,  in  the  fiand  by  which  the  Whig 
Ministers  were  expelled  from  power.  If  we  are  a  prond  aristocracy,  we 
are  prond  of  onr  honour,  inasmnch  as  we  bare  never  been  guilty,  and 
never  can  be  guilty,  of  double  dealing  with  tho  farmers  of  Engluid,  of 
swindling  our  opponents,  deceiving  our  friends,  and  betraying  our  eon- 
stilocnts," 

A  BacriflCO. — On  tho  day  after  tho  Derby,  1848  (says  Mr.  Disraeli),  the 
writer  met  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  tho  library  of  tbe  House  of  Commons. 

■  Prinoe  Albert  was  in  the  Honse  whan  Uis  Uinister  iDtiodDc«d  his  Cora 
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He  was  standing  before  the  book-shelves,  with  a  Tolume  in  his  hand,  and 
his  countenance  was  gretktlj  distarbed.  His  reeolntions  in  iavoiir  of  tlio 
colonial  interest,  after  all  his  labours,  had  been  negatived  bj  the  committee 
on  the  22nd,  and  on  the  24th  his  horse  Sarplice,  whom  he  had  parted 
with  among  the  rest  of  his  stnd,  solely  that  he  might  pursue  without 
distraction  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  great  interests  of  the  countrf, 
had  won  that  paramount  and  Olympian  stake  to  gain  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  life.  He  had  nothing  to  console  him,  and  nothing  to  sustain 
him  except  his  pride.  Even  that  deserted  him  before  a  heart  which  he 
knew  at  least  could  yield  him  sympathy.  He  gave  a  sort  of  superb  groan: 
"  All  my  life  I  have  been  trying  for  this,  and  for  wliat  have  I  sacrificed 
it  ?"  ho  murmured.  It  was  in  vain  to  offer  solace.  ''  You  do  not  know 
what  the  Dorl)y  is,"  ho  moaned  out.  '*  Yes,  I  do ;  it  is  the  blue  ribbon  of 
the  turf."  "  It  is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,"  he  slowly  repeated  to 
himself,  and,  sitting  down  at  the  table,  ho  buried  himself  in  a  folio  of 
statistics. 

Bolting  from  tlie  Course. — The  writer  of  a  "  Memoir  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Richmond"  relates  the  following  of  Lord  George  Bentinck: 
Wlien  canvassing  at  King's  Lynn  in  company  with  his  colleague  Lord 
William  Lennox,  at  a  moment  when  Lord  George  had  offended  some  of 
the  extreme  Radical  party  by  voting  for  Lord  Chandos's  motion  during 
the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill,  ho  was  shown  into  the  lion's  den  of 
a  somewhat  gruff  elector,  who  had  only  recently  enjoyed  his  privilege 
as  a  voter.  Lonl  George  was  all  politeness,  and,  presenting  his  elec- 
tioneering card,  asked  him  for  the  honour  of  his  support.  The  indepen- 
dent Li))eral  put  on  a  smile,  and,  in  the  pleasantost  manner  imaginable, 
said,  "  Good  morning,  my  lord ;  has  your  lordship  been  at  Newmarket 
lately  ?  "  The  candidate  smiled.  "  You  're  very  fond  of  a  race,"  continued 
the  other.  "  Very,"  responded  the  scion  of  tlie  House  of  Portland.  **  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  question,  my  lord — a  racing  question."  The  noble 
turfite)  gave  one  of  his  most  willing  looks,  and  replied  that  he  should  be 
very  happy  to  give  all  the  information  he  could  on  the  subject.  "  Now, 
my  lord,"  proceeded  the  inquirer  in  a  rather  dry  and  solemn  tone,  "if  a 
horse,  however  tlioroughlired  and  good  he  may  be  in  other  respects,  is 
given  to  swerving  or  bolting  from  tlie  course,  what  should  you  think  of 
him  ?  "  "  Perfectly  useless — not  worth  training."  **  You've  said  it," 
resi)onded  the  other  with  a  demoniac  laugh.  **  I  quite  agree  with  your 
lordship.  As  Nathan  said  to  David,  *  Tliou  art  tho  man.*  How  came  you 
not  to  run  straight  on  the  Reform  Bill  ?  " 

Eis  Deatli. — Lord  George  Bentinck  died  suddenly,  while  walking 
near  tho  family  seat  of  his  father,  the  Duko  of  Portland,  at  Welbeck,  on 
the  2l6t  of  September,  1848.  Although  he  had  been  less  than  three 
years  before  the  pul)lic  as  a  parliamentary  figure,  his  industry  and  mastery 
of  commercial  detail,  as  shown  in  his  speeclies,  had  impressed  the  nation, 
and,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  mentions,  on  the  day  of  his  interment  all  the  British 
shipping  in  port  had  their  fiags  half-mast  high.  Lord  Lytton,  in  one  of 
his  admirable  sketches,  dex)icts  both  Bentinck's  career  and  the  national 
feeling  at  its  close  :— 
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"Thelonngljig'mamlMrieldom  in  hia  place. 
And  than  with  thou^hb  remote  upon  ft  itJMf 
Btung  into  tjmp^thj  with  otten,  blendi 
Hii  life  with  theirs,  and  eiae  for  STer  endi. 
Each  task  b?  wMoh  indnatrioiu  toil  snppliea 
What  onltnre  Uclu  or  natira  bent  denies, 
ConsoisDoe  itielf  impoiof ; — in  his  creed. 
Who  shniu  one  labour  is  unfit  to  lead. 
Thus,  TJotim  of  hie  own  remorMless  seal, 
Life,  orerwoiuid,  anapt  sadden  at  the  wheel. 
And  the  eune  grief  which  England  giTss  the  bian 
Slain  >t  thur  poit,  did  homage  to  his  gtare." 

WILLIAM  EWART  aLADSTONE. 

(1809.)  ■ 
Bui  First  Bi«tiira.— Mr.  Glsdstono  was  first  returned  to  Farliamenl 
in  the  Tory  intereet  in  1832,  for  tlie  borough  of  No wark-on -Trent,  then 
under  the  uiflnence  of  the  Bnke  of  Newcastle.  This  aoblenum  is  cele- 
brated as  baring  asked  the  question,  in  response  to  a  remonstrance  againfli 
his  eviction  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons  who  had  voted  against  his 
wishes.  "  Maj  I  not  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  P  "  The  duke's  eldest 
eon,  Lord  Lincoln  (the  futnro  duke,  and  Minister  for  War  end  the 
Colonics,  dnring  the  Crimean  hostilities),  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  at  Eton,  and  fellow  student  with  him  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  i  and  upon  Lord  Lincoln's  recommendation,  it  is  presumed,  the 
dnke  made  his  acqnaintance.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  quite  completed  his 
twentj-third  year  when  he  stood  for  tho  borough.  In  answer  to  & 
question  put  to  him  on  the  hustings,  he  is  reported  in  a  newspaper  of  the 
daj  to  hsTe  said:  "  I  found  mj  wsf  to  Newark  because  I  was  invited  fay 
a  numerous  body  of  men,  than  whom  none  are  more  respectable  or 
intelligent.  The  Bed  Club  bed  written  to  tho  Dnke  of  Newcastle  to  know 
if  he  could  recommend  any  gentleman  as  a  fit  and  proper  jierson,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  application  I  was  invited  by  the  Hed  CInfa.  I  wae 
Dnknown  to  the  Bed  Club  as  much  as  though  I  had  been  a  person  of  New 
Zealand  or  Eamschatka ;  but.  my  recommendation  was  snch  that  the  Bed 
CInb  determined  to  invite  me."  WLat  followed  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  part 
Is  somewhat  characteristic.  An  elector t  "Are  we  to  understand  yon, 
then,  Bs  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ?  "  Mr.  Gladstone :  "  I 
will  answer  that  question  if  yon  tell  me  what  yon  mean  by  nominee." 
The  elector :  "  I  consider  tho  man  as  the  nominee  of  the  dnke  when  he 
is  sent  by  his  grace  to  bo  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  electors, 
whether  they  will  or  not."  Mr.  Gladstone :  "  Then,  according  to  that 
definition,  I  am  not  the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle."  The 
elector :  "  What  is  your  definition  of  a  nominee  P  "  Mr.  Gladstone :  "  1 
tta  not  here  to  give  tho  definition.  I  ask  what  yon  mean  by  the  word 
nominee,  and  according  to  your  own  explanation  of  it  I  give  the  answer." 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  retnmed  at  the  head  of  the  poQ.  He  continued  to 
represent  Newark  until  1846. 
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First  Appearances  in  Parliament.—The  Parliament  in  wbich 
Mr.  Gladstone  first  sat  was  the  first  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
and  met  in  January,  1833.  The  yotmg  member  did  not  address  the  House 
till  the  following  May,  when  ho  rose  to  repel  some  acensations  respecting 
the  treatment  of  slayes  on  his  father's  estates  in  Demerara.  The  abolitian 
of  slavery  was  then  under  discussion  in  the  House,  and  was  carried  during 
this  session.  Lord  Althorp's  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  also  passed  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gladstone  speaking  and 
voting  against  it. 

Macaulaj  on  Qladatone. — Macaulay's  sketch  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  young  man  shows  the  impression  the  future  Premier  made  upon 
some  of  his  early  contemporaries  in  Parliament.  In  his  review  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  work  on  "The  State  in  its  Belations  with  the  Church'* 
(Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1839)  the  essayist  wrote :  **  The  author  of  this 
volume  is  a  young  man  of  unblemished  character,  and  of  distinguished 
parliamentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of  those  stem  and  unbending 
Tories  who  follow,  reluctantly  and  mutinously,  a  leader  |  Sir  Robert  Peel] 
whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indispensable  to  them,  but  whose 
cautious  temper  and  moderate  opinions  they  abhor.  It  would  not  be  at 
all  strange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
England.  But  we  believe  that  we  do  him  no  more  than  justice  when  we 
say  that  his  abilities  and  his  demeanour  have  obtained  for  him  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  all  parties.  .  •  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  us  to  be» 
in  many  respects,  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  philosophical  investiga- 
tion. His  mind  is  of  largo  grasp ;  nor  is  ho  deficient  in  dialectical  skill. 
But  he  does  not  give  his  intellect  fair  play.  There  is  no  want  of  light, 
but  a  great  want  of  what  Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light.  Whatever 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and  distorted  by  a  false  medium  of 
passion  and  prejudices.  His  style  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  his  mode 
of  thinking,  and  indeed  exercises  great  influence  on  his  mode  of  thinking. 
His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens  and  ]>erplexe8  the 
logic  which  it  should  illustrate.  Half  his  acutcuess  and  diligence,  with 
a  barren  imagination  and  scanty  vocabulary,  would  have  saved  him  from 
almost  half  liis  mistakes.  Ho  has  one  gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator^ 
a  vast  command  of  a  kind  of  language,  gravo  and  majestic,  but  of  vague 
and  uncertain  import.*' 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  **  Sliding  Scale."— Mr.  Gladstone  had 
occui)iod  subordinate  offices  in  the  brief  Administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1835,  and,  on  the  return  of  that  statesman  to  power  in  1841,  he 
was  made  Master  of  the  Mint  as  well  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Miss  Williams  W}Tin.  writing  at  the  time  from  London  to  Baron 
Vamhageu  von  Enso,  observTd,  "  They  say  Mr  Gladstone  has  been  given 
two  offices  in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep  him  quiet,  and,  by  giving  him  too 
much  to  do,  to  prevent  him  from  troubling  his  head  about  the  Church." 
In  presenting  himself  for  re-election  at  Newark  on  accepting  his  new 
offices,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  future  promoter  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  and  similar  measures  declaring  protectionist  prin- 
ciples.    "  There  are,"  said  ho,  "  two  points  on  which  the  British  fanner 
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niaj  rely;  the  first  of  whieli  is  thEt  adequate  pn)te«tion  irill  be  giren 
to  him ;  ftnd  the  second  ia  th&t  protection  will  bo  given  to  him  through 
the  meuiH  of  the  eiiding  scale  "  (regulating  the  datioa  on  com  accord- 
ing to  the  market  price  per  qnnrter).  In  the  preparation  of  this 
"  sliding  BCale,"  which  wae  iutrodnced  in  1613,  it  was  nnderstood  that 
Ur.  Gladstone  had  rendered  active  sMistance  to  the  head  of  the  Govom- 

A  Bopl7  to  Lord  VabnorBton.— In  the  adjonnied  debate  on  tho 
foreign  pohcy  of  the  Gorenunent,  in  Jane.  1850,  Mi.  Ghtdstone  made  the 
following  remarks  in  reference  to  Lord  Palmerston's  famous  declaration, 
"Ci™  Romanns  sum:" — "  Hovannted,  amid  the  cheers  of  hia  supporters, 
that  nndcr  hia  administration  an  Engliahman  shonld  he,  thnmghont  the 
worid,  what  the  citizen  of  Home  had  been.  But  I  ssh,  what  then  was  a 
Boman  citizen  P  He  was  the  member  of  a  privileged  casto ;  he  belonged 
to  a  conqncring  race,  to  a  nation  that  held  all  nations  bound  down  by  the 
hand  of  Imperial  power.  For  him  there  was  1«  be  an  exceptional  system 
of  law ;  for  him  principles  wore  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights  were  to 
be  enjoyed,  that  wore  denied  to  the  teat  of  the  world.  Is  sQch,  then,  the 
view  of  the  noblo  lord  as  to  the  relation  that  is  to  snbsist  between  England 
and  other  countries  P  Does  he  make  the  claim  for  ns  that  we  are  to  be 
nplifted  on  a  platform  high  above  the  standjng-gronnd  of  all  other  nations  P 
It  is,  indeed,  too  clear  that  too  mach  of  this  notion  is  larking  in  his  mind; 
that  he  adopts,  in  part,  that  vain  conception  that  we,  forsooth,  have  a 
mission  to  lie  the  censors  of  abases  and  imperfections  among  the  other 
Goontries  of  the  world  ;  that  we  are  to  be  the  nnivcraal  schoolmasters,  and 
that  all  who  heeitato  to  recogniao  onr  ofEce  abonld  have  the  war  of  diplo- 
macy, at  loast,  forthirith  declared  againat  them.  And  certainly,  if  the 
bosineas  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  is  merely  to  carry  on  diplomatic  war,  all 
must  admit  the  perfection  of  the  noblo  lord  in  the  discharge  of  his  fnnc- 
tiona.  But  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Foreign  Slinister  to  be  like  a  knight- 
err&nt,  ever  pricking  forth,  armed  at  all  points,  to  challenge  all  comers, 
and  lay  as  many  adversaries  as  poseiblo  sprawling,  or  the  noble  lord  wonld 
be  a  master  of  hia  art ;  but  to  maintain  that  sound  code  of  international 
principles  which  is  a  monument  of  human  wisdom,  and  a  precioas  inheri- 
tanco  bequeathed  by  our  fathers  for  the  preservation  of  the  future  brother- 
hood of  nations." 

Aik  Impnljidvo  Spoocli. — In  the  debate  on  tho  Budget  of  the  Derby 
Ministry  in  December,  1853,  Ur.  Disraeli  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
closed  his  defence  of  the  measure  in  a  warm  and  bitter  speech,  in  which 
he  retorted  on  hia  antagonists  the  charge  of  incompetence  which  they  had 
made  against  himself.  Sir  Charles  Wood  (a  former  Chancellor)  especially 
was  the  object  of  hia  animadversion,  and  was  told,  "  If  ho  has  learned  bis 
business,  he  has  still  to  learn  that  petulance  ia  not  sarcasm,  aud  that 
insolence  is  not  invective."  Sir  Jamea  Graham  also,  Mx.  Disraeli 
remarked,  he  looked  upon  with  regard,  but  not  with  respect;  and  he 
concluded  by  denouncing  the  coalition  among  hia  adversariea,  and 
declaring,  "  England  does  not  love  coalitions."  It  had  been  understood 
that  his  speech  wonld  close  the  debate ;  but  the  moment  ho  B8.t  4isv^, 
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amid  nmch  cheoring  and  counter-clieering,  Mr.  Gladstone  sprang  to  Mb 
feet.  "This  speech/'  said  he,  "is  one  which  most  be  answered,  and 
answered  at  the  moment.  The  character  of  England,  inyolved  in  that 
of  her  public  men,  the  character  of  England  is  at  stake.  .  •  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  mnst  permit  me  to  tell  him  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  charge  with  insolence  men  of  as  high  position  and  of  as  high  charaetw 
in  this  Honse  as  himself.  And  I  must  tell  him  that  whateyer  else  he 
maj  have  learnt,  he  has  not  learned  to  keep  within  those  limits,  in  dis- 
cussion, of  moderation  and  of  forbearance  that  ought  to  restrain  the 
conduct  and  language  of  every  member  of  this  House ;  the  disregard  of 
wliich,  while  it  is  an  offence  in  the  meanest  amongst  us,  is  an  offence  of 
tenfold  weight  when  committed  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  scarcely  been  heard  for  the  storm  of  interrup- 
tion raised  by  the  opposite  party,  then  went  on  to  review  the  Budget  in 
detail,  and  denounced  it  as  unsound  and  delusive.  In  the  division  which 
followed,  the  Government  were  defeated  by  305  to  286. 

ConimiMiioner  Extraordinary  to  the  Ionian  ZslandB. — ^Mr. 
Gladstone  lent  a  general  support  to  the  second  administration  of  the  Eail 
of  Derby,  in  1858.  Towards  the  close  of  that  year  he  undertook,  at  the 
request  of  the  Prime  Minister,  a  special  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
then  mulcr  British  protectorate.  He  declared  the  object  of  his  mission 
to  the  Senate  on  the  3rd  of  December,  saying  he  had  been  sent  to 
"  examine  in  what  way  Great  Britain  may  most  honourably  and  amply 
discharge  the  obligations  which,  for  purposes  European  and  Ionian 
rather  than  British,  she  has  contracted."  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Islands  passed,  in  January,  1859,  a  resolution  declaring  for  union  with 
Greece,  and  Mr.  Gladstone — whose  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
of  important  service  in  this  mission — induced  the  body  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  suitable  representations  to  the  protecting  Powers.  The 
petition  was  not  then  granted,  but  the  Islands  were  offered  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  colonies.  After  the  expulsion  of  King  Otho 
from  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  the  election  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
to  the  crown,  the  Ionian  Islands  were  formally  ceded  to  Greoce  by  the 
protecting  Powers. 

A  School  for  Statesmen. — ^In  a  speech  on  Lord  Derby's  Reform 
Bill  in  1859,  Mr.  Gladstone  asked :  "  Is  it  not,  under  Providence,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  succession  of  distinguished  statesmen,  introduced  at  an 
early  age  into  this  House,  and  once  made  known  in  this  House  securing 
to  themselves  the  general  favour  of  their  countrymen,  that  we  enjoy  oui 
present  extension  of  popular  liberty,  and,  above  all,  the  durable  form 
which  that  liberty  has  assumed  ?  " 

Small  Boronghs  and  Great  Men. — In  the  same  debate  Mr. 
Gladstone  thus  defended  the  existence  of  small  boroughs :  "  Allow  me  to 
stat^j  the  case  of  six  men — Mr.  Pelham,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Pelham  entered  this  house  for  the 
borough  of  Seaford  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  Lord  Chatham 
entered  it  in  1735,  for  Old  Sarum,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  Mr.  Fox  in 
1764,  for  Midhurst,  at  the  age,  I  tliink,  of  twenty;  Mr.  Pitt  in  1781,  for 
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Applobf,  at  the  age  of  twent j-one ;  Mr.  Canniitg  in  1793,  for  Newport,  at 
the  &ge  of  tirentf-two ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1809,  for  the  city  of 
Coshel,  Bt  the  age  of  tirentj-one.  Now  here  are  six  men,  ererj  one  of 
whom  waa  a  leader  in  this  Honse.  I  take  them  beeaoae  the  jonngeet  is 
older  than  the  jonngest  of  those  who  now  sit  here,  and  because  the 
mention  of  their  names  can  give  rise  to  no  jiersonal  feeling.  Here  ore  aix 
men  whom  jon  cannot  match  ont  of  the  histoid  of  the  British  Honae  of 
Conunons  for  the  hundred  years  which  precodo  onr  own  day.  Ereijoneof 
thom  wna  a  leader  in  this  Hon»e ;  almost  CTerjoue  of  them  naa  a  Frpte 
Uinister.  All  of  them  entered  Parliamcut  for  one  of  those  bJrongha 
where  influence  of  different  kinds  prevailed.  Every  one  of  them  might,  if 
he  had  chosen,  after  giving  proof  of  his  powers  in  this  Honse,  have  sot 
for  any  of  the  open  constituencies  of  the  conntiy,  and  many  of  them  did  so. 
Mr.  Felham,  after  sitting  for  Scaford  in  one  Portiamont,  represented  Sussex 
for  all  the  rest  of  his  Ufo.  Lord  Chatham  never,  I  think,  represented 
an  open  constitnency.  Mr.  Fox,  aftor  sitting  for  Midhnrst,  became  the 
chosen  for  Westminster.  Mr.  Pitt  went  from  Appleby  at  a  very  early  age 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Canning  went  from  Newport  to 
Liverpool,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  from  Cashcl  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Now,  what  was  the  esse  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  ?  The  University,  on  account 
of  a  conscientions  difference  of  opinion,  rofnsod  the  continnance  of  his 
Beirices.  They  might  have  been  lost  to  the  British  Parliament,  at  that 
moment  at  all  events.  But  in  Westbury  he  found  an  immediate  refuge^ 
for  so  it  must  be  called  ;  and  ho  continued  to  sit  for  a  small  borongb  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Canning  is  the  same  way,  not  losing  but 
reuguing  the  representation  of  Liverpool,  foand  it  more  condacivo  to  the 
pnblic  business  that  ho  should  become  the  rcpresentatiTe  of  a  small 
borough  for  tie  rest  of  his  days.  What  docs  this  show  P  It  shows  that 
small  boroughs  were  the  nursery,  ground  in  which  these  men  wer» 
educated — men  who  not  only  were  destined  to  hml  this  House,  to  govern 
the  country,  to  be  the  strength  of  England  at  home  and  its  ornament 
abroad,  but  who  likewise,  when  once  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
their  powers  in  this  House,  became  the  chosen  of  large  constituencies,  and 
the  favourites  of  the  nation." 

A  "  Qigantio  InnoTatioii." — In  the  debate  that  took  place  July 
5th,  1860,  on  tho  action  of  the  House  of  Lords*  in  rejecting  the  bill  for  the 
abohtion  of  the  Paper  Duties  which  had  been  sent  np  from  the  Lower 
Honse,  Mr.  Gladstone  (then  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer)  said  ;  "  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  detormiuation  of  one  moiety  of  this  House  that 
there  eliall  bo  no  debate  upon  the  constitutional  principles  which  are 
involved  in  this  question ;  and  I  must  say  that,  considering  that  gentle- 
men opposite  are  upon  this  occasion  the  partisans  of  a  gigantic  innovation 
— the  most  gigantic  and  the  most  dangerous  that  has  been  attempted  in 
onr  times — I  may  compliment  them  upon  the  prudence  that  they  show  in 
resolving  to  be  its  silent  paitiaans.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know  with 
what  language  and  in  what  tones  those  gentlemen  who  aasnme  the  n»m« 

■  See  p.  233. 
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of  ConsorvatiYe  politicians  would  argpie  in  support  of  a  great  encroachment 
by  one  honse  of  the  legislature  upon  the  other." 

The  "Banger  SignaL" — ^The  following  passage  occurred  in  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  1864:  "We  are  told  that  the  working 
classes  do  not  agitate  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise;  but  is  it  de- 
sirable that  we  should  wait  until  they  do  agitate  P  In  my  opinion, 
agitation  by  the  working  classes,  upon  any  political  subject  whateyer,  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  waited  for,  not  to  be  made  a  conoUtion  previous  to  any 
parliamentary  movement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  depre- 
cated, and,  if  possible,  anticipated  and  prevented  by  wise  and  provident 
measures.  An  agitation  by  the  working  classes  is  not  like  an  agitation  by 
the  classes  above  them,  the  classes  possessed  of  leisure.  The  agitation  c^ 
the  classes  having  leisure  is  easily  conducted.  It  is  not  with  them  that  eveiy 
hour  of  time  has  a  money  value ;  their  wives  and  children  are  not  depen- 
dent on  the  strictly  reckoned  results  of  those  hours  of  labour.  When  a 
working  man  finds  himself  in  such  a  condition  that  he  must  abandon  that 
daily  labour  on  which  he  is  strictly  dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  when  he 
gives  up  the  profitable  application  of  liis  time,  it  is  then  that,  in  railway 
language,  the  danger  signal  is  turned  on ;  for  he  does  it  only  because  he 
feels  a  strong  necessity  for  action,  and  a  distrust  of  the  rulers  who,  as  he 
thinks,  have  driven  him  to  that  necessity." 

*'  ITnniiusled  "  by  Oxford  ITnivereity. — At  the  general  election 
in  July,  1865,  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  liis  seat  for  Oxford  University,  the 
numbers  on  the  18th,  after  six  days'  polling,  standing  thus :  Sir  W. 
Heathcote,  3236;  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  1904-;  Mr.  Gladstone,  1724— 
minority  180.  It  having  become  evident,  during  the  two  or  three  days 
before  tlio  close  of  the  poll,  that  his  seat  was  in  danger,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  nominated  on  the  17ih  for  South  Lancashire,  and  when  the  result  at 
Oxford  was  known,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
Manchester  to  address  the  electors :  "  At  last,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  come  amongst  you ;  and  I  liavo  come,  to  use  an  expression  which  has 
become  very  famous,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten — I  am  come  among 
you  *  unmuzzled.*  After  an  anxious  struggle  of  eighteen  years,  during 
which  the  unbounded  devotion  and  indulgence  of  my  friends  maintained 
me  in  the  arduous  position  of  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
I  have  been  driven  from  my  seat.  •  •  I  have  loved  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  a  deep  and  passionate  love,  and  as  long  as  I  breathe  that 
attachment  will  continue.  If  my  affection  is  of  the  smallest  advantage  to 
that  great,  that  ancient,  that  noble  institution,  that  advantage,  such  as  it 
is — and  it  is  most  insignificant — Oxford  will  possess  as  long  as  I  live. 
.  .  .  I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  the  votes  which  have  given  a 
majority  against  me  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  except  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  conviction  the  human  mind  can  receive,  that  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  public  interests,  that  the  practical  teachings  of  experience,  to 
which  from  my  youth  Oxford  herself  taught  me  to  lay  open  my  mind— all 
these  had  shown  me  the  folly,  and,  I  will  say,  the  madness  of  refusing  to 
join  in  the  generous  sympathies  of  my  countrymen,  by  adopting  what  I 
must  call  an  obstructive  policy." 
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Sfl  OonnvetioiL  with  tli*  Ilbond  Pur^. — In  the  course  of  k 
debate  on  FuliMnenbiTy  Beform  in  April,  1866,  Mr.  Gladatone  ma 
taunted  hj  Mr.  Imtio  with  promoting  Reform  meAenres  in  bia  later  joars, 
while  he  hwi  etronglj  opposed  the  first  Beform  Bill,  in  the  Oxford  Ilmon 
Debating  Society  in  1^1.  In  his  rcplj*,  addressing  the  mcmbera  of  the 
Libera]  port;,  he  thus  alluded  to  the  change  from  his  earlier  conrictions 
which  had  broaght  him  amongxt  thom  :  "  I  eamo  amongst  j-on  an  outcast 
from  those  with  whom  I  associated,  driren  from  their  ranla,  I  admit,  by 
no  arbitrary  act,  bnt  by  the  slow  and  resistless  force  of  conriction.  I 
came  among  jon,  to  make  use  of  the  legal  phraseology,  in /omidpauperM. 
I  had  nothing  to  offer  yon  bnt  faithfol  and  hononrable  service;  yon 
received  me  as  Dido  received  the  shipwrecked  .£ncas : 

'  Ezcepi  ejoctom  littore,  eKentem.' 
And  I  only  trust  yon  may  not  hereafter,  at  any  time,  have  to  complete  the 
sentence  in  regard  to  me : 

'  Et  regni,  dBmnu  I  in  parte  locavi.' 
Ton  received  mewithkindness.indnlgence,  generosity,  and  I  may  even  say 
with  some  measure  of  your  confidence.    And  the  relation  between  ns  has 
assumed  snch  a  form  that  yon  can  never  be  my  debtors,  but  that  I  mnst 
be  for  ever  in  jour  debt." 

A  Feroratiott  in  ft  Full  Eonsa.— The  close  of  the  same  debate 
was  marked  by  ouo  of  the  most  forcible  passages  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
oratory.  Alluding  to  the  division  then  abont  to  be  taken  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  Lord  Busselt's  Government,  he  saidi 
"  This  Bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  peril,  and  the  Government  along 
with  it.  We  stand  or  fall  with  it,  as  has  been  declared  by  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Bnssell.  We  stand  with  it  now ;  we  may  fall  with  it  a  short  timo 
hence.  If  we  do  so  fall,  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall  riso  with  it 
hereafter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  with  precision  the  forces  that 
are  to  be  arranged  against  ns  in  the  coming  issue.  Perhaps  the  great 
division  of  to-night  is  not  to  he  the  last,  bnt  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
divisions.  At  some  point  of  the  contest  yon  may  possibly  succeed.  Ton 
may  drive  ns  from  our  seats.  Too  may  slay,  yon  may  bniy  ihe  measure 
that  we  have  introduced.  Bnt  we  will  write  upon  its  gravestone  for  an 
epitaph  this  line,  with  certain  confidence  in  its  folfilment : 

"  Eioriare  aUquia  nostril  ei  oaaibui  ultor." 
Yon  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  I^e  is  on  our  side.  The  great 
social  forces  which  move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty,  mid  which 
the  tmunlt  of  those  debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impede  or  distnib, 
those  great  social  forces  are  against  yon  ;  they  work  with  ns ;  they  m 
marshalled  in  our  support.  And  the  banner  which  we  now  carry  in  tfaa 
fight,  thongh  perhaps  at  some  moment  of  the  struggle  it  may  droop  ovoc 
onr  sinking  heads,  yet  wiU  float  again  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  will  be 
borne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united  people  of  the  throe  kingdoms, 
perhaps  not  to  an  easy,  bnt  to  a  eertun  and  to  a  not  distant  victory."  The 
(Uriaion  which  followed  was  iu  favour  of  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  five  only— 318  against  313.    These  ntmibers  were  amoa^'^N&x^sk 
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over  assembled  on  a  diyision,  eonsiihitiiig  almost  the  entue  Honw,  file 
remainder  of  the  658  seats  being  thus  accounted  for :  Speaker,  1 ;  teDfliik 
4 ;  pair,  2 ;  yacancies,  11 ;  absent,  9  only. 

Zriflh  Churoh  Disestalilialiiiient.— The  first  clear  iniinuiitioB  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Ohorch  took  Parliament 
and  the  conntiy  by  surprise.    It  occurred  in  a  debate  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  introduced  by  an  independent  member  (Mr.  Magnire),  March  16th, 
1868 ;  Mr.  Disraeli's  Gk)yemment  then  being  in  office.*    After  speakiiig 
at  some  length  on  the  various  g^evances  of  which  Ireland  complained, 
and  of  the  Church  Establishment  among  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to 
his  former  speeches  on  the  subject,  and  said :  "  I  did  not  use  one  word,  to 
my  knowledge,  which  was  contraiy  to  the  opinion  I  held  then  and  hold 
now — ^namely,  that  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Church,  that  Church,  as  a  State  Church,  must  cease  to  exist.    .    . 
Without  the  slightest  reproach  to  any  of  those  who  bear  office  in  the  Irish 
Church,  I  am  convinced,  from  a  long  observation,  that  that  institution  is. 
and  by  the  law  of  its  existence  must  be,  the  home  and  last  refuge  of  the 
spirit  of  ascendancy ;  and  as  that  which,  beyond  all  pMicular  and  special 
measures,  we  need,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  spirit  of  ascendancy  from 
Ireland,  I  take  leave  to  say  that,  in  order  to  that  expulsion,  we  must  now 
proceed  to  deal  decisively  with  that  question  of  the  Irish  Church."    He 
further  remarked :  **  My  opinion  is  that  religious  equality  is  a  phrase  that 
requires  further  development,  and  I  will  develop  it  further  by  saying  that, 
in  this  religious  equality  in  Ireland,  I,  for  my  part,  include  in  its  fullest 
extent  the  word— a  very  grave  word,  I  do  not  deny,  and  I  think  we  cannot 
be  too  careful  to  estimate  its  gravity  before  we  come  to  a  final  conclusion 
— ^the  very  grave  word  disestablishment.    If  we  are  to  do  any  good  at  all 
by  meddling  with  the  Church  in  Ireland,  it  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  by 
putting  an  end  to  its  existence  as  a  State  Church." — ^With  reference  to 
the  unexpected  character  of  this  announcement,  Mr.  Disraeli  remarked,  in 
the  debate  upon  going  into  committee  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions 
(April  3rd,  1868),  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  como  forward 
"  all  of  a  sudden,  like  a  thief  in  the  night.'* 

ITse  of  Qnotatioii. — Mr.  Gladstone's  frequent  and  skilful  use  of 
quotation  in  debate  is  well  known ;  but  quotation  probably  never  took  a 
wider  range  in  so  brief  a  compass,  or  was  more  effective,  than  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  his  speech  on  moving  his  Irish  Church  resolutions,  Mairh 
dOth,  1868 :  ''  There  are  many  who  think  that  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
National  Church  Establishment  of  a  country  is  a  profane  and  unhallowed 
act.  I  respect  that  feeling.  I  sympathise  with  it.  I  sympathise  with  it 
while  I  think  it  my  duty  to  overcome  and  repress  it.  But  if  it  be  an 
error,  it  is  an  error  entitled  to  respect.  There  is  something  in  the  idea  of 
a  National  Establishment  of  religion,  of  a  solemn  appropriation  of  a  part 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  conferring  upon  aU  who  are  ready  to  receive  it 

*  In  a  speech  in  the  Honso  of  Commons  in  March,  1865,  Mr.  Gladstone  (tben 
Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqner)  had  so  far  endorsed  a  resolution  antagonistio  to 
the  Irish  Church,  as  to  admit  that  the  state  of  that  Establishment  waa  ''ua- 
Batisfaotoiy." 
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what  we  know  to  be  an  inestimable  benefit ;  of  saving  tliat  portion  of  tlio 
inheritance  from  private  selfishneas,  in  order  to  eitiact  from  it,  if  we  can, 
pare  and  wunixed  advantaKea  of  the  highest  order  for  the  population  at 
large — there  ia  something  in  this  bo  attractive,  tliat  it  is  an  image  that 
mnst  always  command  the  homage  of  the  maoj.  It  is  somewhat  like  the 
kinglj-  ghost  in  fiamlet,  of  which  one  of  the  characters  of  Shakespeare 

'  We  So  !t  wrong,  beinf  so  majeitioal. 
To  offer  it  tba  ahov  of  violenoe  ; 
For  it  ia,  &b  Qtv  air,  invnlnerabls. 
And  our  Tain  bloira  maliciooa  moekeij.' 
Bnt,  Sir,  this  is  to  view  a  religioaa  Eetablishmeut  npon  one  aide  only, 
upon  what  I  may  call  the  ethereal  side.     It  baa  likowiee  a  side  of  earth ; 
and  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  lines  written  hj  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  [Dr.  Trench]  at  a  time  when  hie  genioa  was  devoted 
to  the  Mnses.    He  said,  in  speaking  of  mankind^ 
*  Wt,  who  did  our  liocage  high 
Draw  &om  bsjoad  tbs  stany  bI^, 
Are  jat  upon  the  other  aide 
To  aartl  and  to  its  dost  allied.' 

And  so  the  Church  Establishment,  regarded  in  its  tbeoi7  and  in  its  aim, 
is  beantifal  and  attractive.  Tot  what  ia  it  but  an  appropriation  of  pohlio 
piopertj,  an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour  and  of  sldll  to  certain 
porpoaeBp  and  onlesa  those  purposes  be  fulfilled,  that  appropriation 
cannot  be  justified.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  mnst  set 
aside  fears  which  throat  themselves  npon  the  imagination,  and  act  upon 
the  sober  dictates  of  onr  jndgmant.  I  think  it  lias  been  shown  that  the 
cause  for  action  is  strong — not  for  precipitate  action,  not  for  action 
beyond  onr  powers,  bnt  for  such  action  as  the  opportunities  of  the  times 
and  the  condition  of  Fsriiamcnt,  if  thero  bo  but  a  ready  will,  will  amply 
and  easily  admit  of.  If  I  am  asked  as  to  my  expectations  of  the  issue  of 
this  struggle,  I  begin  by  frankly  avowing  that  I,  for  one,  wonld  not  have 
entered  into  it  unlesa  I  E)clieved  that  the  final  hour  was  about  to  sound : 
'  Teoit  BDiuma  dial  el  iDeloctabile  fatnm.'  " 
Tba  Lords  "in  a  Balloon."— This  saying  was  applied  freely  to 
the  Upper  Eoose  in  1869,  in  consequence  of  an  expreasion  made  nse  of 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  discoeaion  of  the  Ixtnls'  amendments  to  the  Irish 
Church  Bill.  The  following  is  the  passage :  "  The  right  honoorable  gen- 
tleman says  truly  that  we  ought  to  approach  in  a  spirit  of  respect  the 
amendments  made  by  the  House  of  Lords.  As  I  come  to  discnss  them  I 
shall  endeavour,  and  my  colloagnes  will  do  the  same,  to  conform  to  that 
rule.  We  can  hardly  eipect  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  abonld  appre- 
ciate the  hnmble  considerations  which  govern  the  special  relations  between 
each  member  of  Pariiament  and  the  portion  of  the  British  people  that  he 
repreeente.  From  the  great  eminence  on  which  they  sit  they  can  no 
more  discuss  the  minute  particulars  of  out  transactiona  than  conld  a  man 
in  a  balloon.    Had  the  Honse  of  Lords  gone  through  the  «i^«n«iu»i  <JL 
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Bach  an  election  as  the  last,  it  wonld  be  absolntelj  impossible  for  them,  u 
hononrablo  XM)liticianSy  to  have  consented  to  the  clause  [in  faTour  of 
•*  concnrrent  endowment "]  which  they  have  put  into  this  bilL** 

A  Generous  Compliment. — ^Mr.  Gladstone's  readiness  to  enconiage 
young  and  x^romising  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  often 
displayed.  An  instance  occurred  in  committee  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
April  29th,  1809.  Mr.  Chaplin,  one  of  the  representatiyes  of  Lincoln- 
shire, had  made  an  able  first  speech  against  the  policy  of  the  €k)Temment, 
and  the  Premier,  rising  immediately  after,  thus  complimented  him :  **  The 
honourable  member  who  lias  just  sat  down  has  admonished  us,  and  myself 
in  particular,  tliat  the  sense  of  justice  is  apt  to  grow  dull  under  the 
influence  of  a  long  parliamentary  experience.  But  there  is  one  sentiment 
which  I  can  assure  him  does  not  grow  dull  under  the  influence  of  a  long 
parliamentary  experience,  and  that  is  the  sense  of  pleasure  when  I  hear— 
whether  upon  these  benches  or  upon  those  opposite  to  me— an  able,  and  at 
the  same  time  frank,  ingenuous,  and  manly  statement  of  opinion,  and  one 
of  such  a  character  as  to  show  me  that  the  man  who  makes  it  is  a  real 
addition  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  and  strength  of  Parliament. 
Having  said  this,  I  express  my  thanks  to  the  honourable  member  for 
having  sharply  challenged  us ;  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  so  challenged, 
and  we  do  not  shrink  from  it." 

Sashness  Rebuked. — Mr.  Gladstone's  comparison  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  the  upAs  tree  afforded  an  opportunity  to  a  youthful  opponent 
(Lord  Edmoud  Fitzmaurice)  to  twit  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  following  way:  "No  doubt,  if  one  looked  long  enough 
at  a  star  he  might  persuade  himself  it  was  a  comet ;  if  he  look(M  long 
enough  at  a  bush,  he  might  persuade  himself  it  was  an  ux>as  tree ;  and  if 
ho  ruminated  on  a  very  small  grievance  long  enough,  he  might  per- 
suade himself  it  was  a  very  large  one."  To  this  the  Prime  Minister 
roi)liod :  "  My  noble  friend  the  member  for  Calne  seconded  this  vote  of 
censure  with  a  modest  apology  for  his  own  youth  and  inexperience ;  but 
I  would  say  that  perhaps  that  apology  was  scarcely  necessaiy.  We  are 
aware  that  in  other  and  darker  ages  it  was  the  custom  of  the  older 
members  of  the  human  family  to  censure  and  even  to  chastise  the  youth. 
We  live  in  more  enlightened  times,  and  it  may  be  quite  proper  that  that 
custom  should  bo  now  reversed ;  if  a  new  experiment  is  to  be  made,  1 
know  of  no  one  who  will  try  it  with  greater  satisfaction  and  confidence  in 
his  own  mind  than  my  noble  friend.'*     (Laughter.) 

Imperial  Interests  First.  —  In  committee  on  the  Education 
Bill  in  1871,  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  were  opposed  by 
a  large  section  of  his  supporters  from  the  Nonconformist  body,  among 
them  chiefly  Mr.  Miall.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  measure,  that 
gentleman,  complaining  of  the  want  of  consideration  which  he  thought 
had  been  exliibited  towanls  his  friends,  declared  that  "  they  could  not 
stand  this  sort  of  thing  much  longer."  Whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
and  said:  "I  hoj>e  tliat  my  honourable  friend  will  not  continue  his 
support  of  the  Government  one  moment  longer  than  he  deems  it  con- 
sistent with  his  sense  of  duty  and  right.    For  God*s  sake.  Sir,  let  him 
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wittidraiT  it  tlie  moment  he  thiii^  it  better  for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart 
that  he  Bhonld  do  bo.  So  long  as  m^  hononrable  friend  thinks  fit  to  giro 
na  his  support,  we  will  co-operate  with  mj  honourable  friend  for  eveiy 
purpose  we  have  in  eommon ;  bnt  whrn  we  think  his  opinions  and 
demands  exacting,  when  we  think  he  looks  too  mneh  to  the  section  of  the 
commnnitj  he  adorns,  and  too  little  to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  Urge, 
we  must  then  recollect  that  we  are  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  and 
that  those  who  have  sssnmeil  the  high  rcsponuibilitj  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  this  Empire  must  endcaronr  to  forget  the  paris  in  the  whole, 
and  must,  in  the  great  measnreB  thej  introduce  into  the  House,  propose 
to  themselTos  no  meaner  or  narrower  object  thnn  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire  at  large." 

An  Impertinent  Question.  —  Mr.  Whalley,  long  member  for 
Peterborough,  and  noted  in  Pariiamcut  fur  his  apposition  to  the  annual 
gmnt  to  Majnooth,  adilreascd  a  letter  to  Mr,  Gladstone  in  1871,  calling 
npon  baa,  on  behfdf  of  the  constituents  of  Feterborongh,  to  answer  the 
qncstion  whether  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  this  Ur. 
Gladstone,  then  stajiug  at  Balmoral,  replied  (qnoting  the  tonus  of  the 
question  addressed  to  him) :  "  I  quite  agree  with  those  of  your  con- 
Htitnents,  on  whose  behalf  yon  address  me,  in  thinking  that  the  qnestion, 
^  Whethor  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  BiOmo,'  and  being  such  not  only  declines  to  avow  it,  hut  gives  through 
a  long  life  all  the  citemsl  signs  of  belonging  to  a  different  communion, 
is  a  'qoestion  of  great  political  importance,'  and  this  not  only  'in  the 
present,'  but  in  any  possible  'contUtion  of  the  Liberal'  or  any  other 
'  party.'  For  it  involves  the  question  whether  he  is  the  basest  creature  in 
the  kingdom  which  be  has  a  share  in  ruling  i  and  instant  ejectment  from 
his  office  would  be  the  smallest  of  the  pnuishmcnts  he  would  deserve.  If 
I  have  said  this  much  upon  the  present  subject,  it  has  been  out'Of  perBoual 
respect  to  yon.  For  I  am  entirely  convinced  that,  while  the  question  yon 
have  put  to  mo  is  in  truth  an  insulting  one,  you  have  put  it  only  from 
having  failed  to  notice  its  true  character;  since  I  liave  observed,  during 
an  eiperienee  of  many  yrars,  that  oven  when  yon  undertake  the  moat 
startling  duties,  you  perform  them  in  the  gentlest  and  most  considerate 
manner." 

The  Abolition  of  Fnrchuie  in  the  Antt7. — The  Army  Begu- 
Istion  Bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  wiiich  abolished  the  purchase 
eystem,  passed  by  only  a  narrow  majority  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  on 
the  third  reading,  on  the  3rd  of  Jolj,  1871 ;  an  adverse  motion  by  Mr. 
Graves  being  defeated  by  239  to  231.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  the  second  reading  was  refused  by  155  to  130.  On  the  20th,  Mr. 
Gladatone,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  George  Grey,  said  that  legally 
there  was  no  purehaso  except  under  the  Qncen'e  Regulations  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  Government  had  resolved  to  recommend  the  Queen  to 
cancel  the  Boyal  warrant  under  which  pnrehaso  was  allowed.  That  advice 
had  been  accepted  by  her  Majesty,  a  new  warrant  had  been  framed,  and 
from  the  Ist  of  November  purchase  in  the  army  would  be  abolished.  He 
e^d  the  Government  bad  no  other  object  in  view  but  umpUcit^.das^t&j^ 
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and  the  obsorvance  of  constitational  uBage— a  statement  wHcb  was  aui 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Oh ! "  and  conntor-cheers.  On  the  Slat  of  Jnlj,  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Army  Compensation  Bill,  the  following  lefldn- 
tion  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  162  to  82 :  "  That  this  House,  in 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  desires  to  express  its  opinion 
that  the  interposition  of  the  Executive  during  the  progress  of  a  measaie 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  in  order  to  attain, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  the 
principal  object  included  in  that  measure,  is  calculated  to  depreciate  and 
neutralise  the  independent  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  strongly  to  be 
condemned ;  and  this  House  assents  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  only 
in  order  to  secure  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  army  the  compensatiGn  to 
which  they  are  entitled  consequent  on  the  abolitian  of  purchase  in  the 
army." 

Calming  the  Storm. — One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  occurred  when  ho  met  an  enormous  mass  of  his  constituents 
and  others  at  Blackhoath  in  October,  1871.  His  Ministry  at  that  time  had 
been  waning  in  popularity,  and  many  of  the  constituency  of  Greenwich 
had  been  especially  angered  against  him,  by  reductions  made  in  the  dock- 
yard establishments  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere.  After  a  few  words  from 
one  of  his  supi>ortcrs,  which  were  inaudible,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  forward 
bareheaded  to  address  the  crowd.  A  writer  in  the  Daily  News  thus 
described  the  scene  which  ensued :  "  Tlie  first  word  he  spoke  was  the 
signal  of  a  fearful  tempest  of  din.  From  all  around  the  skirts  of  the  crowd 
rose  a  something  between  a  groan  and  a  howl.  So  fierce  was  it  that  for  a 
little  space  it  might  laugh  to  scorn  the  burst  of  cheering  that  strove 
to  overmaster  it.  The  battle  raged  between  the  two  sounds,  and  looking 
straight  upon  the  excited  crowd  stood  Mr.  Gladstone,  calm,  resolute, 
patient.  It  was  fine  to  note  the  manly  British  impulse  of  fair  play  that 
gained  him  a  hearing  when  the  first  ebullition  had  exhausted  itself,  and 
the  revulsion  that  followed  so  quickly  and  spontaneously,  on  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  suggestion  that  it  was  mean  to  hoot  a  man  down  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself.  After  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  be  said  to  have  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Long  before  he  had 
finished  he  had  so  enthralled  Ids  audience,  that  impatient  disgust  was 
expressed  at  the  handful  who  still  continued  their  abortive  efforts  at 
interruption."  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his  speech  by  a  passage  which 
is  among  the  most  characteristic  of  his  style :  "  Gentlemen,  I  shaU  go 
from  this  meeting,  having  given  you  the  best  account  of  my  position 
in  my  feeble  power,  within  the  time  and  under  the  circxmistances  of 
the  day — I  shall  go  from  this  meeting  strengthened  by  the  comfort  of 
your  kindness  and  your  indulgence  to  resume  my  humble  share  in  public 
labours.  No  motive  will  more  operate  upon  me  in  stimulating  me  to  the 
discharge  of  duty  than  the  gratitude  with  which  I  look  back  upon  the, 
I  believe,  unexampled  circumstances  under  which  you  made  me  your 
representative.  But  I  shall  endeavour — 1  shall  make  it  my  hope— to 
show  that  gratitude  less  by  words  of  idle  compliment  or  hollow  flattery  than 
by  a  manful  endeavour,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  gifts,  humUe  as 
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th^  luj  be,  to  Tender  serrice  to  a  Queen  who  Utcb  in  the  heftrta  of  the 
people,  and  to  a  nation,  with  respect  t«  which  I  will  uj  that  throngh  ftll 
posterity,  whether  it  be  pruaed  or  whether  it  be  bUmed,  whether  it  be 
Bcqnitt«d  or  whothor  it  be  condenmed,  it  will  lie  acquitted  or  condemned 
upon  this  issne,  of  having  made  a  good  or  ■  bad  nee  of  the  most  splendid 
opportnmties ;  of  hanng  turned  to  proper  account,  or  failed  to  torn  to 
Bccoont,  the  powers,  the  enorgiee,  the  facoltios  which  rank  the  people 
of  this  little  ialand  among  the  few  groat  nations  that  hare  stamped 
their  name  and  secured  their  fame  among  the  greatest  nations  of  the 

Folitioal  Quack*.  —  It  was  in  his  address  to  the  Greenwich 
electors  at  Blackheath,  in  1871,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  observed :  "  Let  the 
Government  labour  to  its  utmost ;  let  the  Legislature  labour  days  and 
nights  in  your  serrice ;  bnt,  after  the  very  beat  baa  been  attained  and 
acliieved,  the  qnestion  whether  the  English  father  is  to  be  the  father  of  ft 
happy  family  and  tlie  centre  of  a  united  home  is  a  question  which  must 
depend  mainly  upon  himself.  And  those  who  propose  to  yon,  whoever 
they  may  be,  schemes  like  those  seven  points  of  which  I  have  spoken  j 
those  who  promise  to  the  dwellers  in  towns  that  every  one  of  them  shall 
have  a  house  and  garden  in  free  air,  with  ample  space  j  those  who  tell 
yon  that  there  shall  be  markets  tor  soiling  at  wholesale  prices  reful 
quantities — I  won't  say  are  impostors,  becaose  I  have  no  donbt  they  are 
sincere ;  bnt  I  will  say  they  are  quacks." 

A  Xuiutsr'i  Itnty.—"  It  is  the  dntj  of  a  Minister  to  stand  like  a 
wall  of  adamant  between  the  people  and  the  Sovereign." — Speech  at 
OaritoH,  Nov.  Utk.  1868. 

TJXU1117  of  Minoritlea. — In  a  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  1S70,  Mr.  Gladstone  (then  Prime  Minister)  dropped 
a  remark  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  opponents,  which  was 
destined  to  receive  forcible  illustration  in  the  House  a  few  years  later. 
"The  oppression  of  a  majority,"  said  he,  "is  detestable  and  odious. 
The  oppression  of  a  minority  is  only  by  one  degree  less  detestable  and 
odious." 

Boms  Itnls  and  Disintagxatiott.  —  On  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  visit  to  Aberdeen,  during  his  premiership  in  1871,  to  have  the 
freedom  of  the  city  conferred  upon  him,  he  made  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Home  Bule,  and  said  that,  if  it  were  established  in  Irehmd, 
people  would  be  equally  entitled  to  it  in  Scotland.  He  added  ;  "  More- 
over, I  protest  on  behalf  of  Wales,  in  which  I  have  lived  a  good  deal,  and 
where  there  are  800,000  people,  who  to  this  day,  such  is  their  sentiment 
of  nationality,  speak  hardly  anything  but  their  own  Goltio  tongue — a 
larger  nnml>er  than  speak  the  Celtic  tongue,  I  apprehend,  in  Scotland,  and 
a  larger  number  thou  speak  it,  I  apprehend,  in  Ireland — I  protest  on 
behalf  of  Wales  that  they  are  entitled  to  Home  Rule  there.  Can  any 
sensible  man,  can  any  rational  man  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  day,  in 
this  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  going  to  disintegrate  the  great  ca^tal 
institutions  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridicolous 
in  the  sight  of  all  numkind,  and  crippling  any  povrer  we  possess  for 
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bestowinp^  benefits  through  legislation  on  the  conntiy  to  whicli  ire 
belong?" 

Xinority    BapresantatiiA. —  Agamemnon'g    Tomb. — In  a 

speech  to  the  Nottingham  Liberal  Union,  in  September,  1877,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said :  **  Tiioro  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  late  jears  in  Parliament 
by  gentlemen  who  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  minorities,  and  various  methods  hare  been  proposed  for 
securing  that  roprescntation ;  but  there  is  one  method  which  appears  to 
me  by  far  tlio  In^st,  and  that  was  the  one  adopted  for  the  last  election  for 
Nottingham.  You  had  got  two  places  to  fill,  and  you  tried  to  put  four 
men  into  thorn.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  you  will  bo  surprised  at  my 
introducing  the  subject,  but  you  will  soon  see  the  purpose  of  it:  A 
friend  of  mine  named  Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  in  Greece,  and  has  dog 
up  some  extraordinary  tombs,  and  lias  found  skeletons  and  remains  ci 
human  bodies  in  tliuso  tombs.  He  says  the  tombs  are  those  of  Agamemnon 
and  his  companions,  and  ho  found  amongst  others  the  bones  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily tall  man ;  but  how  long  do  you  think  the  tomb  is  ? — five  feet 
two.  So  Dr.  Si'hliomann  says  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  tliat,  haying 
this  enormously  tall  man  to  bury,  they  should  have  put  him  in  a  tomb  only 
five  foot  two  inches  in  length.  That  couTcys  to  my  mind  something  like 
the  proposition  a(1o])tcd  at  Nottingham.  You  have  got  five  feet  two 
iuohos  of  parliamentary  space  allotted  to  you,  and  you  attempt  to  ]>ut  in 
that  which  rociuiros  ton  feet  space.  Well,  gontlomen,  when  you  have  to 
deal  with  political  affairs,  recollect,  I  bosoocli  you.  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his 
tombs,  and  do  not  end(»avonr  to  put  into  i»lacos  made  for  two  men  the 
bodies  of  four  men,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  never  get  them  into  it,  and 
while  you  are  debating  and  bothering  al>out  how  to  do  it,  somebody  else 
will  como  nj)  with  two  men  and  ])ut  tliom  in.  .  .  I  entreat  you  to 
think  of  these  matters,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  throw  yonr 
opinions  as  Libonils  into  one  common  stock.  Do  not  let  us  dwell  exclu- 
sively or  over  much  upon  a  particular  thing  that  we  ourselves  may  deem 
to  be  the  most  ini])ortant.  Remember  the  wise  saying  of  Mr.  Bright. 
Mr.  Bright  has  said  a  groat  many  wise  things,  and  one  of  them  was  that 
the  i)()licy  of  LiWralism,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  have  regard,  and  must  have 
roganl,  to  the  average  opinion  of  the  party.  If  you  think  that  the  average 
opinion  does  not  go  far  enough,  why  then  it  is  your  individual  duty  to 
poke  it  from  lK>hind  and  make  it  go  forward.  But  do  not  meantime 
quarrel  about  it,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  repeat  what  I  call  the  story  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon." 

The  Hoiuie  of  Commons  a  School  of  Biscipline. — At  a  dinner 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1878,  Mr.  Gladstone  responded 
to  the  toast  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said :  *'  I  may  speak  of  the  House  as  a  school  of  discipline  for  those  who 
enter  it.  In  my  oi)inion  it  is  a  school  of  extraordinary  power  and  efficacy, 
and  I  am  qualified  to  say  so  from  having  sat  there,  I  believe,  longer,  as  a 
man  actively  engngod  in  a  political  career  and  in  official  life,  than  any  one 
who  has  ever  sat  within  those  walls,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord 
Palmerston.    It  is  a  great  and  noble  school  for  the  creation  of  all  the 
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qnkUtJM  of  force,  enppleDOGB,  and  TersatJlitj  of  intellect.  And  it  is  also, 
permit  me  to  say,  a  great  moral  echool.  It  ia  a  school  of  temper ;  for  if 
in  FArliament  any  one  onhappil;  goes  astra;  in  pcrint  of  temper,  relj  upon 
it  he  will  not  be  fire  minutes  older  before  he  has  found  out  his  mistake. 
(liBDghter.)  If  any  of  yon  are  so  nnfurlanate  aa  to  know  a  mombor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  business  whose 
temper  is  not  good,  depend  upon  it  if  he  had  not  been  in  tho  Honse  of 
Commons  it  would  hare  bocn  a  great  deal  worse.  (Laughter.)  It  is  also 
a  school  of  patience.  A  man  who  is  diajMsed  to  learn  patience  there  wiH 
find  plenty  of  opportunities  when,  having  been  smitten  on  one  cheek,  he 
may  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter  if  he  is  so  disposed.  It  ia  a  school 
of  honour ;  for  it  is  a  place  in  which  many  small,  mean,  shabby  advantages 
may  be  taken  from  the  cirenmsfancos  of  tho  moment,  though,  perhaps,  to 
be  afterwards  regretted.  And  it  is  a  school  of  justice ;  fur  no  one  can 
be  engaged  in  tho  constant  exercise  of  political  controversy  without  being 
exposed  to  the  constant  temptation  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  sancti^ring 
integrity  and  homage  which  is  due  from  ns  all  to  truth,  and,  with  more  or 
less  wilfnlness,  more  or  less  unconsciousness,  to  deTiafo  from  justice  in 
stating  his  own  argument  and  in  dealing  with  that  of  his  opponent.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  stood  hitherto  at  a  Tery  high  level,  and  I  trust 
the  level  will  be  muntaincd.  I  speak  not  now  of  its  power,  which  I  look 
npon  aa  placed  beyond  all  qneation,  dispute,  or  donbt.  Its  power  never 
can  be  bronght,  except  hy  its  own  fanlt,  into  a  sitoation  of  peril  or  un- 
certainty." 

An  Agitator. — On  tho  occasion  of  tho  formation  of  a  Liberal 
Pabnerston  Club  hy  some  of  the  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  in  1878, 
Hr.  Gladstone  declared  that  it  was  then  Lord  Beaconsfield's  will  that 
took  effect  in  tho  policy  of  the  Government,  and  from  time  t^  time 
MCceeded  in  bringing  the  country  into  danger-  Ho  added  that,  "  to  his 
own  great  pain,  and  with  infinite  relnctauco,  but  under  the  full  and  strong 
conviction,  he  might  say,  of  politiral  old  nge,  for  the  past  eightoen  months 
he  might  he  said  to  have  played  the  part  of  an  agitator.  His  purpose  had 
been  to  the  heat  of  his  power,  day  and  night,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month,  to  counter-work  what  ho  believed  to  bo  tho  porposca  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield." 

The  BsaponailiilitieB  of  Britiali  Rule. — In  his  first  address  \o 
tie  electors  of  Midlothian,  at  Edinhorgh  in  November,  1879,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thus  spoke  of  tho  responsibilities  resting  upon  tho  Government  and 
the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  "  This  empire  is  an  empire  tho  daily  calls  of 
whose  immense  responsibilitieB  task  and  overtask  the  energies  of  the  ablest 
of  her  statesmen.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  has  undertaken  what  we  have  undertaken ;  and  when  I  say  what  we 
have  undertaken,  I  do  not  mean  what  the  present  Government  have  under- 
taken— that  I  will  come  to  by-and-by — bnt  what  England  in  its  tredi- 
Uonal  established  policy  and  position  has  undertaken-  There  is  no 
precedent  in  hnnum  history  for  a  formation  like  the  British  Government. 
A  small  island  at  one  extremity  of  the  globe  peoples  the  whole  earth  with 
its  colonies ;  bnt  it  is  not  satisfied  with  that.    It  goes  amnu^  Ai^tt  Kutsveiik. 
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races  of  Asia,  and  it  Bnbjects  240,000,000  to  its  role  thiore.  Along  wiUi 
all  this  it  disseminates  over  the  world  a  commerce  such  aa  no  imagina^tinM 
ever  conceived  in  former  times,  and  snch  aa  no  poet  ever  painted.  And 
all  this  it  has  to  do  with  a  strength  that  lies  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
these  shores ;  not  a  strength  that  I  disparage ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to 
dissipate  if  I  can  the  idle  dreams  of  those  who  are  always  telling  yoa  that 
the  strength  of  England  depends — sometimes  they  say,  upon  its  prestige; 
sometimes  they  say,  upon  its  extending  its  empire  and  upon  what  it  pos- 
sesses beyond  those  shores.  Bely  npon  it,  the  strength  of  Great  Britun 
and  Ireland  is  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in 
defending  and  governing  those  vast  colonies  with  their  teeming  tniHinTia, 
in  protecting  that  nnmeasnred  commerce,  in  relation  to  the  enormous 
responsibilities  of  India — ^whatever  is  to  be  done  most  be  done  by  the 
force  derived  from  yoa  and  from  yonr  children ;  derived  from  yon  and 
yonr  fellow-electors  in  the  land ;  from  yon  and  the  citizens  and  people  of 
this  country.  And  what  are  theyP  They  are  some  three-and-thirty 
millions  of  persons ;  they  are  a  population  less  than  the  population  ol 
France,  less  than  the  population  of  Austria,  less  than  the  population  of 
Germany,  less  than  the  population  of  Russia.  But  the  i>opulationa  of 
France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  find  it  quite  hard  enough  to  settle 
their  own  matters  within  their  own  limits.  We  have  undertaken  to  sottlo 
the  affairs  of  a  fourth,  or  nearly  a  fourth,  of  the  entire  human  race 
scattered  over  the  world.  .  .  Why  does  this  not  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  members  of  the  present  Government  ?  I  affirm,  strive  and  labour 
as  you  will — I  speak  after  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  of  which  a  fair 
portion  has  been  spent  in  office— strive  and  labour  as  you  will,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  office,  human  strength  and  human  thought  are  not  equal  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  Government  in  this  great, 
wonderful,  and  world-wide  empire." 

"Resignation." — Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  "campaign,"  as  he 
himself  termed  it,  and  his  subsequent  recall  to  power  as  Premier  in  1880. 
lent  additional  interest  to  the  terms  in  which,  some  years  before,  he 
expressed  his  own  inclination  for  retirement.  In  March,  1874,  after  the 
election  of  a  new  Parliament  and  the  unexpected  return  of  a  GonservatiTO 
majority,  entailing  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Gt)vemment,  Mr. 
Gladstone  thus  wrote  to  Earl  Granville,  who  had  filled  tho  office  of 
Foreign  Secretary  in  his  Administration:  "For  a  variety  of  reasons 
personal  to  myself,  I  could  not  contemplate  any  unlimited  extension  of 
active  i)olitical  service ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted  in  the  direction  of  afEairs, 
that  at  my  age  I  must  reserve  my  entire  freedom  to  divest  myself  of  all 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  at  no  distant  time.  Tho  need  of  rest  will 
prevent  mo  from  giving  more  than  occasional  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  tho  present  session.  I  should  be  desirous,  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  tho  session  of  1875,  to  consider  whether 
there  would  be  advantage  in  my  placing  my  services  for  a  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Liberal  X)arty,  or  whether  I  should  then  claim  exemption 
from  the  duties  I  have  hitherto  discharged.    If,  however,  there  shoidd  be 
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reuonsble  fp^nuda  foT  belieTiug  that,  instead  cJ  tlie  cooiBe  which  I  hara 
akelched,  it  would  be  preferable,  in  the  riew  of  the  partj  genenllj,  for 
me  to  Rseume  at  once  the  place  of  an  independent  member,  I  ehoold 
willingly  adopt  the  latt«r  altomatire."  Again  in  January,  1875,  he  wrot« 
(also  to  Earl  Gianville) :  "  I  eeo  no  public  adTantago  in  my  continning  to 
act  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  partj ;  and  at  the  age  of  eirty-five,  and 
after  forty -two  years  of  a  laborious  poblie  life,  I  tbiulc  myself  entitled  to 
retire  on  the  present  opportnnity.  This  retirement  is  dictated  to  me  bj 
my  personal  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  spending  the  elosing  yean  of 
my  life.  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  condact  in  Parliament  will  contjnne 
to  be  goTcmed  by  the  principles  oa  which  I  hare  heretofore  acted,  and, 
whatever  arrangements  may  bo  made  for  the  treatment  of  general 
bnsinesa,  and  fur  the  advantage  or  convenience  of  the  Liberal  party, 
they  will  hare  my  cordial  sopport."  In  conseqnence  of  Ur.  Gladstone's 
wish,  thiis  strongly  expressed,  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  after 
ecveral  eonferences,  determined  to  invite  the  Uarqnis  of  Hartington  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons. 

"Honda  Off." — In  April,  ISSO,  the  special  correspondent  of  a 
German  newspaper  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Glad> 
stone  daring  that  gentleman's  contest  in  Midlothian,  and  represented  him 
as  having  made  the  following,  among  other  remarks ;  "  I  detest  every- 
thing that  reminds  us  of  interference  with  nationalities  that  have  to  be 
freed  from  thraldom.  The  liberated  Slavic  races  should  have  the  oppor- 
tonity  to  build  np  a  fntnra  for  themselves,  and  their  territory  mnst  not  bo 
annexed  by  others.  Whosoever  nnderstands  the  meaning  of  the  English 
phrase  '  Hands  oS '  will  be  able  to  understand  my  line  of  policy.  What  I 
staled  in  respect  to  the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  policy  followed  by 
Anstria  [allnding  to  a  speech  strongly  condemning  that  policy],  I  was  in 
dntybonnd  to  state.  I  am  the  watchfnl  dog  that  barks.  A  good  watch' 
dog  is  bound  to  do  his  duty,*  I  do  not  permit  dnst  to  be  thrown  up — 
matters  may  take  anothsT  turn,  that  is  possible — bat  I  repeat,  I  am  the 
watchful  dog  that  barks !  I  greatly  admire  the  patriotism  of  the  Aostrian 
people,  and  esteem  the  progress -loving  Government  of  Anstria ;  but,  I  say 
again,  hands  off  from  other  people's  territory." 

Xr.  OladstoiM  as  a  Cluukcallor  of  tli«  Exolieqaar.— The 
following  was  Mr,  Cobden'a  criticism,  delivered  in  the  last  speech  he 
made,  at  Rochdale  in  1864 :  "  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  best  Chancellor  of 
the  ExcheqQCT  England  ever  had — and  I  say  that,  knowing  that  he  haa 
had  among  his  predeAssors  William  Pitt.  Bnt  I  am  going  to  say  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  most  extravagant  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
we  have  ever  had.  He  has  been  a  master  in  the  adjustment  of  the  burdens 
of  the  country ;  that  is,  he  found  the  weight  placed  upon  the  animal  in 
such  a  way  as  rendered  it  the  most  difficult  to  carry  his  burden.  It  was 
tied  round  his  knees,  it  was  fastened  to  his  tail,  it  was  hung  over  his  eyes, 
it  blinded  him,  and  impeded  him,  and  lamed  him  at  every  step.  Now, 
Mx.  Gladst«ue  took  the  burdens  off  these  limbs,  and  he  placed  them  most 

•  CompaM"Tear>'em,"p.  S50. 
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ingenionsly  ovor  the  softest  possible  pad  npon  the  animal's  shonlden.  Bnt 
the  beast  is  carr3ring  tlie  burden  still,  and  carrying  a  g^reat  deal  moie  than 
it  did  before  all  this  beautiful  process  was  commenced." 


EICHARD  COBDEN. 

(1804—1865.) 

''  Unadorned  Eloquence." — The  compliment  which  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Cobdcn  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  passing  of  the  bills  repealing  the 
Com  Laws,  is  thus  recorded  by  "  Hansard  :" — **  The  name  which  ought 
to  be,  and  will  bo,  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the 
name  of  one  who,  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives, 
has,  with  untiring  energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced 
those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was 
unaffected  and  unadorned :  the  name  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  associated 
with  the  success  of  those  measures  is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden." 

Tlie  Xinister's  Besponsilnlity. — ^During  a  discussion  on  the 
Com  Laws  in  1843,  Mr.  Cobden,  after  having  urged  that  the  agricultural 
population  suffered  as  much  from  these  laws  as  the  manufacturing  classes, 
and  that  the  new  law  (maintaining  but  regulating  the  duties  on  com  by 
a  "  sliding  scale  ")  was  as  baneful  as  the  old  one,  thus  directly  addressed 
Sir  Robert  Peel :  *'  What  is  the  remedy  you  propose  ?  What  are  the 
proceedings  by  which  you  propose  to  give  relief  to  the  country?  Ton 
have  acted  on  your  own  judgment,  and  you  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  your  act.  You  passed  your  law;  you  refused  to  listen  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  I  throw  upon  you  all  the  responsibility  of  your 
own  measure.  .  .  The  right  honourable  baronet  says  it  is  his  duty  to 
judge  independently,  and  act  without  reference  to  any  pressure ;  and  I 
must  tell  the  right  honourable  baronet  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
and  independent  memlxjr  to  hold  him  iiidii-idually  responsible  for  the 
present  iwsition  of  the  country.  I  tell  him  that  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  lamentable  and  dangerous  state  of  the  country  rests  with  him."— 
M.  Guizot  writes  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Peel "  that  on  hearing  this  charge 
of  responsibility,  and  personal  responsibility,  so  often  and  so  vehemently 
rei)eated,  Sir  Robert  rose  with  visible  emotion.  "  The  honourable  gentle- 
man,** ho  said,  "has  stated  here,  very  emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than 
once  stated  at  the  conferences  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  Leagfue,  that  he 
holds  me  individually — individually — responsible  for  the  distress  and 
suffering  of  the  country ;  that  he  holds  me  personally  responsible.  But, 
be  the  consequences  of  these  insinuations  what  they  may,  never  will  I  be 
influenced  by  menaces,  either  in  this  House  or  out  of  this  House,  to 

adopt  a  course  which  I  cqnsider "     Ho  was  unable  to  complete  his 

sentence.  Whether  friends  or  opponents,  many  members  asked  themselves 
what  he  meant,  and  why  ho  was  so  much  affected.  It  was  perceived  that 
the  shade  of  Mr.  Drummond  [Sir  Robert's  secretary,  who  was  assassinated 
January  21st,  1843]  haunted  his  mind,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
public  distress,  charged  upon  him  with  so  much  vehemence,  struck  him  as 
a  provocation  to  assassination.    Mr.  Cobden  at  once  explained,  protesting 
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eanieati;  against  so  nnjuBt  a  suspicion.  Sir  Robert  aecepted  lus  explana- 
tion, bnt  coldly,  and  still  maintained  an  air  of  reserved  distnut. 

AbstrftctioiL. — At  an  election  meeting  in  London  in  1843,  Mr. 
Cobden  spolce  in  eapport  of  the  Free  Trade  candidate,  and  against  his 
Frotoctionist  riral,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring.  In  the  conrso  of  his  address  he 
remarked :  "  Our  ehurman  has  said  tliat  Mr,  Baring  admits  our  principles 
to  be  tme  in  the  abstract — that  is,  that  hia  own  principles  are  nntrae  in 
the  abstract.  Did  jon  ever  hear  of  a  father  teaching  his  children  to  obef 
the  Ten  Commandments — in  the  abstract?  Did  jon  ever  know  the  pie* 
to  go  down  at  the  Old  Bailey,  after  a  verdict  of  gniltj  had  been  returned, 
of  '  Oh,  I  did  steal  the  pocket-handkerchief — but  only  in  the  abstractP' 
Is  monopoly  an  abstraction  P  If  it  be,  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Baring  and 
this  election :  bnt  the  abstraction  presents  itself  in  bodily  form  nnder  the 
ehape  of  certain  monopolists,  who  diminish  by  one  half  yoDr  supply  of 
sugar,  and  cnt  oB  large  slices  from  yonr  loaves." 

The  "Thrsa  Waya." — Mr.  Cobden  opened  an  argument  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Trade,  in  Jnue,  1845,  in  the  following  fashion-.  "  As  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  would  say,  '  there  are  three  ways  of  dealing  with  thia 
.  question.'  Firstly,  yon  may  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  principles  of 
total  repeal,  and  yon  may  defer  it  until  it  snits  yonr  party,  or  until  cir- 
cnmatances  compel  you  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws  totally  and  immediately. 
Secondly,  yon  may  abolish  them  gradnaUy  by  a  Tanishiug  duty,  putting  an 
8s.  tax,  and  slidiug  oS  Is.  a  year  till  it  comes  to  nothing ;  that  may  be 
done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  wonld  involve  the  principle  of  a  total 
repeal.  Or,  thirdly,  you  may  adopt  our  principle  of  total  and  immediate 
rox)eal."     He  then  went  on  to  discuss  each  of  these  eonrsee  leriatita. 

Tha  "  People  wlio  will  Oovtnt  this  Coontrj." — In  a  debate 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  April  24,  1846,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  had  aaked 
Lord  George  Bcntinck  whether  his  party  would  consent  to  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  Cum  Laws.  Mr.  Cobden  thus  commented  on  the 
qneetion :  "  I  beg  to  tell  the  honourable  member  for  Limerick  {Mr.  O'Brien) 
and  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn,  and  the  240  members  who  sit 
behind  him,  and  who  cheered  the  speech  he  has  made  to-night,  that  there 
are  other  parties  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  such  a  proposition — that 
there  are  the  people  of  England — I  don't  mean  the  country  party,  bnt 
the  people  liriug  in  the  towns,  end  who  will  govern  this  country.  I  tell 
him  that  tlio  English  people  and  the  Scotch,  and  the  Welsh,  and  I  believe 
the  Irish  too.  are,  from  what  I  have  heard,  determined  not  to  be  content 
with  a  suspension,  but  to  have  a  total  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  I 
think,  thorcforc,  the  matter  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  this  House 
altogether ;  and  I  most  say  I  rejoice  that  this  question  of  the  Com  Laws 
can  no  longer  be  made  matter  for  manceuvring  and  compacts  within  the 
walls  of  this  Eonse.  It  is  disposed  of,  settled,  out  of  doors ;  and,  althongh 
jonr  artifices  here  may  delay  this  meisnro,  and  cause  anxiety  out  of  doors, 
still  they  can  only  delay  it."  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  accused  by  Mr,  Disraeli 
of  having  cheered  Mr.  Cobdcn's  expression,  bnt  this  Sir  Robert  denied, 
saying,  "  I  don't  recognise,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  towns,  any  sort  of 
light  to  dictate  to  the  people  of  this  countiy."    Mr.  Cobdea  ttwa  wfc- 
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plained  himself  as  follows :  "  The  honourable  member  for  ShiewBbmj 
states,  and  the  right  honourable  baronet  repeats,  that  I  said  the  inhabhantB 
of  towns  wonld  dictate  to  the  country.  Now,  that  was  not  mj  ezpieaflkm. 
I  said  that  the  majority  of  the  people  wonld  always  do  so ;  and  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  comitiy 
live  in  towns.  I  do  not  wish  or  desire  that  one  section  should  dictate  to 
another ;  but  the  majority  will  govern  in  all  constitutional  States,  and  the 
majority  now  will  be  found  in  towns.-' 

"  Crumbling  "  Snssia. — At  a  meeting  in  London  in  1849,  called  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Hungary,  after  the  Russian  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  Austria,  Mr.  Cobden  thus  spoke :  **  The  peace  psrty 
throughout  the  world  will  raise  a  crusade  against  the  credit  of  eveiy 
government  that  attempts  to  carry  on  an  unholy  war.  Henceforth  let  no 
one  talk  of  Russian  resources  and  Russian  money.  .  .  People  talk 
sometimes  as  though  England  and  Englishmen  were  afraid  of  Russia.  I 
wish  to  disabuse  all  minds  as  to  my  views  on  that  subject.  I  do  not 
oppose  Russia's  advances  into  Hungary  in  the  belief  that,  in  any  possible 
combination  of  events,  or  any  accession  of  territory,  Russia  can  be  in  the 
least  degree  dangerous  to  England.  Should  Russia  make  an  attack  upon 
this  country,  or  another  great  maritime  power,  like  the  United  States,  it 
would  fall  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  crumble  that  empire  into  its 
own  dreary  fastnesses  in  six  months,  by  the  aid  of  its  shipping." — Speeehes 
in  18^9,  revised  by  hunaelf,  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  added  something  to 
the  ''  crumbling  "  phrase  of  Mr.  Cobden's,  in  the  debate,  in  1855,  on  the 
condition  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol :  "  Whatever  the  honourable 
member  for  the  West  Riding  may  say,  his  talk  about  *  crumpling  up  * 
Russia  like  a  sheet  of  paper  ran  through  the  countiy,  and  people  thought 
that  Russia  was  a  little,  foolish,  second-rate  power,  which  you  had  the 
means  of  crumpling  up  whenever  you  Uked." 

Non-interference. — The  doctrine  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations  was  one  which  Mr.  Cobden  repeatedly  urged.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  speech  at  Manchester  in  1849  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  his  method  of  dealing  with  this  subject :  **  Another  position 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  reduction  of  our  armaments  is,  we 
must  let  other  people  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  Spaniards,  who 
have  very  wise  maxims,  say, '  A  fool  knows  more  of  what  is  going  on  in 
his  own  house  than  a  wise  man  does  in  that  of  his  neighbour.'  Now,  if 
we  will  apply  that  to  nations,  mind  our  own  business,  and  give  foreigners 
the  credit  of  being  able  to  manage  their  own  concerns  better  than  we  can 
do  for  them,  or  they  with  our  interference,  it  will  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  they  will  have  their  affairs  settled  better  and  sooner  than  if 
we  intermeddled  with  them.  But  what  are  we  doing  ?  There  cannot  be 
a  petty  squabble  in  any  country  in  Europe  or  the  globe,  but  we  must  have 
a  great  fleet  of  lino-of -battle  ships  sent  from  England  to  take  part  in  it. 
We  have  just  interfered  between  Naples  and  Sicily — ^what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  We  are  detested  by  both  parties.  In  all  Italy  it  is  the  same. 
They  speak  of  Englishmen  with  contempt  and  execration ;  not  because 
they  undervalue  our  qualities  as  men— no,  they  pay  as  high  a  tribute  to 
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the  qnalitles  of  Bngtishmen  as  we  conid  desire-— but,  u  a  nation,  u  k 
OoTenunent,  interfering  with  their  politics,  from  one  cud  of  the  Feninanla 
to  the  other,  the  Italisiu  cordlall;  hste  and  detest  ns.  So  with  regard  to 
Spsin— we  hsTe  spent  hundreds  of  miUions  on  Spain,  and  what  ia  the 
present  state  of  feeling  there  P  I  invelled  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the 
other,  and  I  never  beard  the  name  of  the  Biike  of  Wellington  mentioned, 
^though  he  fought  their  battlea,  as  we  persoade  oarselves — I  never  saw 
hie  portrait  or  host  throngh  all  my  trarels,  but  I  »aw  Napoleon's  and  his 
manhals'  OTorywhere.  At  this  Tery  moment,  Napoleon  and  France  are 
more  popolar  in  Spain  than  England  and  Engliahmen.  It  is  the  same  in 
Greece — the  same  in  Fortngal.  The  English  people  are  hated,  becanse 
we  interfere  with  their  politics.  Is  not  that  a  very  nndigiufied  attitude 
for  a  great  nation  like  this  to  occapy  P  " 

Infla«Bce  of  ilia  Treftsur  Bench. — "BlB«k  and  Cnrly."— 
In  a  speech  on  the  Russian  war,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1855,  Mr, 
Cobden  replied  to  some  remarks  made  by  his  former  associate  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  then  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  said;  "Never  in  this  world 
ma  there  a  speech  delivered  by  any  honourable  gentleman  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  previons  declarations  of  opinion,  as  that  delivered  1^  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  last  night.  Does  the  right  hononrable 
gentleman  remember  a  jea-cTeeprU  of  the  poet  Moore,  when  dealing,  in 
1833,  with  the  Whig  oecnpanta  of  those  benches,  shortly  after  they  had 
emerged  from  a  long  penance  in  the  dreary  wilderness  of  Opposition, 
and  when  the  Whigs  showed  themselves  to  be  Tories  when  in  office? 
Does  he  remember  the  jeu-d'eipril  F — why,  I  think  he  and  I  have  laughed 
over  it,  when  we  hare  been  talking  over  the  sudden  conversions  of  light 
honourable  gentlemen.  The  poet  illoistratcd  the  matter  by  a  story  of  an 
Irishman  who  went  over  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  before  landing,  heard 
some  of  the  blacks  speaking  tolerably  liad  English,  whereupon,  mistaking 
them  for  his  own  conntrymen,  he  eiclaimed,  '  What  1  black  and  cnrly 
already  P '  Now,  we  have  all  seen  metamorphoses  npon  those  benehea— 
how  colours  have  changed,  and  teatorea  become  deformed,  when  men 
came  under  the  inflacnce  of  the  Treasnry  atmosphere ;  bnt  I  most  aay 
that  never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  I  seen  a  change  in  which  there  has 
been  so  deep  a  black  and  so  stifi  a  cnrL" 

Froff«Ted  Office  by  Lord  Polmerston.— The  letter  in  which 
Lord  Falmcrstou  offered  Mr.  Cobden  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  in  1859,  was 
eqnally  creditable  to  the  writer  and  the  recipient,  and  ran  chiefly  in  the 
following  terms ;  '*  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Queen  to  form  an 
administration,  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  form  it  that  it  should 
contain  representatives  of  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  convinced  as  I 
am  that  no  Government  constructed  npon  any  other  basis  eoold  have 
sufficient  prospect  of  duration,  or  would  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  has  most  handsomely  consented  to  waive  all 
former  differences,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  new  Cabinet.  I  am 
most  exceedingly  anions  Uiat  you  should  consent  to  adopt  the  same  line ; 
and  I  have  kept  open  for  you  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  one  best  suited  to  yonr  views,  sad. 
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to  the  distinpfnished  part  wliicli  yon  h&ve  taken  in  pnblio  life.**  Mr. 
Cobden  gave  his  reasons  for  decliuing  the  offer,  in  a  speech  at  Bochdak 
after  his  return  from  America,  in  Angost,  1859.  He  said :  "  I  will  not 
affect  auy  modesty  in  this  matter :  I  will  say  that  if  I  was  fit  for  any  c^fice 
in  the  Cabinet,  I  shonlcLbe  fit  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I  think,  probably,  if  other  circumstances  had  not  interrened,  my 
being  i^  thaf  place  would  have  been  really  putting  a  square  peg  in  a 
square  hole.  .  .  The  honour  I  did  not  consider  a  matter  of  indifference  ; 
it  was  probably  peculiarly  inviting  to  me,  if  I  had  been  one  of  an 
ambitious  character,  because,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  it  would  haye  been 
the  first  instance  of  a  man  springing  immediately  from  amongst  yon— 
literally  a  man  of  business — ^being  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  at  alL'*  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  offer  on  his 
landing  at  LiFerj>ool,  he  had  gone  as  soon  as  possible  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  stated  his  case  thus :  "  I  have  been  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
systematic  assailant  of  what  I  believe  to  be  your  foreign  policy ;  .  •  it 
is  quite  possible  that  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  all  this ;  but  I  put  it  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  now  I  put  it  to  you,  whether,  having  regard  to 
those  opinions,  it  was  fit  and  becoming  in  me  to  step  from  an  American 
steamer  into  his  Cabinet,  and  there  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  after 
having  received  at  his  hands  a  post  of  high  honour  and  great  emolument, 
to  discover  that  I  had  undergone  a  change  in  my  opinions ;  and  whether  I 
should  not  bo  open  to  great  misconstruction  by  the  public  at  large  if  I 
took  such  a  course ;  and  I  candidly  confess  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
my  own  self-respect.  .  .  I  had  no  personal  feeling  whatever  in  the 
course  I  took  with  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston's  offer.  If  I  had  hod  any 
feeling  of  personal  hostility,  which  I  never  had,  towards  him — ^f or  he  is  of 
that  hap])y  nature  which  cannot  create  a  ];)orsonal  enemy— his  kind  and 
manly  offer  would  have  instantly  disarmed  me.'* 

Parliamentary  Candidates  and  Election  Petitions. — ^In  a 
speech  at  Rochdale  in  1859,  Mr.  Cobden  thus  commented  on  this  subject 
Petitions  were  at  the  time  inquired  into  and  adjudicated  upon  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons :  '*  What  is  the  meaning  of  an  election 
petition  ?  Wliy,  in  the  first  place,  when  the  petitioner  has  been  unduly 
deprived  of  his  seat  by  the  improper  and  corrupt  proceedings  of  his 
opponent,  ho  has  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal  for  justice — ^to  a  tribunal  which 
is  the  most  inaccessible  and  the  most  costly  in  the  civilised  world.  For  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  a  man  who  presents  an  election  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  goes  before  a  tribunal  the  expense  of  which  makes 
the  equity  which  is  administered  at  the  Court  of  Chancery  dirt  cheap 
indeed.  In  fact,  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  petition  at  all  is  that  the 
party  paying  for  the  redress  of  this  grievance — I  mean  the  grievance  of 
having  been  deprived  of  a  fair  chance  of  being  elected  by  the  free  and 
unbouglit  suffrages  of  his  fellow-countrymen — ^that  the  petition  is  so 
costly  that  no  man  can  tell  him  beforehand  how  much  it  may  cost.  The 
electi(m  petition  may  cost  a  man  500Z.,  or  it  may  cost  him  5000Z. ;  and  no 
parliamentary  lawyer  who  had  one  shred  of  conscience  would  ever  venture 
to  say  that  he  could  guarantee  him  against  the  larger  amount.    The  con- 
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•eqtiAnee  ia,  tb>t  vei^  few  men  Iutb  the  conntge  to  present  ■  petition,  and 
to  undergo  the  risk  and  expense  of  following  it  ont  before  a  Ooiomittee  of 
the  HoQse  of  Commons.  Bnt  Hnppoaing  lie  does  so— and  this  is  mj  great 
grieTsnce  and  charge  against  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
—what  does  it  end  in  F  He  proves  eormpt  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his 
opponent,  he  prorea  cormption  on  the  part  of  the  constituencj,  and  the 
result  maj'  bo  that  his  opponent  is  deoiarod  nnseated.  But  that  does  not 
gire  him  the  scat ;  it  merely  sajs  that  there  ehall  be  another  election  in 
the  same  borongh,  that  he  maj  go  again,  and,  if  he  likes,  incur  the  same 
expense  with  the  some  prospect  of  on  election  petition,  and  that  thoso 
TeT7  men  who  hare  been  shoini  t«  hare  sold  their  votes  before,  maj  haTe 
the  privilege  of  selling  them  again ;  another  election  in  anch  *  case  being 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fresh  harvest  to  those  cormpt  Tot«Ta  who 
malLO  merchandiao  of  their  privileges  aa  free  citizena.  Sn<rh  being  the 
case,  what  wonder  is  it  that  not  one-half  of  those  who  lose  their  elections 
ventarc  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances  P  Afriend  of  mine  lost  his 
contest  fur  a  very  large  borough  in  one  of  the  Eastern  coonties,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  a  clear  case  against  his  opponent  for  bribery,  bnt  he 
did  not  intend  to  petition,  and  for  this  reason — he  petitioned  once  before, 
and  his  expenses  cost  him  5001.  a  day,  and  if  he  went  into  a  Committee 
ftgain,  ho  had  no  gnoraniee  that  it  wonld  not  cost  bitn  as  mnch,  and  there- 
fore he  alistaincd  from  prosecuting  hia  petilion  at  all." 

VoiMN  of  the  Dead.— On  the  death  of  Ur.  Cobden,  in  April, 
1865,  Mr.  Disraeli  psssed  a  high  enloginm  on  hia  character  as  a  politician, 
and  in  the  conrse  of  it  remarked :  "  There  is  something  monmfnl  in  the 
history  of  this  Parliament,  when  we  remember  how  many  of  onr  most 
eminent  and  valued  pnblio  men  have  passed  from  among  ns.  I  cannot 
refer  to  tho  history  of  any  other  Fatliament  which  will  bear  to  posterity 
00  fatsl  a  record.  Bnt  there  is  this  consolation  when  we  remember  these 
nneqnallcd  and  irreparable  visitations — that  these  great  men  are  not 
Altogether  lost  to  na;  that  their  opinions  will  be  often  qnotod  in  this 
HoQse,  their  anthority  appealed  to,  their  jndgments  attested ;  oven  their 
Tety  words  will  form  part  of  onr  discnssions  and  debates.  There  are 
some  members  of  Parliament  who,  thongh  not  present  in  the  body,  are 
still  momlKra  of  this  Hoose,  independent  of  dissolutions,  of  the  caprice  of 
coustitncneies,  even  of  the  coDieo  of  time.  I  think,  sir,  Mr.  Cobden  was 
one  of  those  men." 

FowsT  of  "  Cobden  nnd  Bright." — Mr.  Kinglake  thns  some  op 
the  power  exercised  by  these  two  men,  whose  names  for  a  h>ng  period 
were  invariably  associated  in  the  politics  of  the  day:  "These  two 
orators  had  shown  with  what  a  strength,  with  what  a  masterly  skill,  with 
what  patience,  with  what  a  high  courage  they  could  carry  a  sciontifio 
truth  throQgh  tho  storms  of  politics.  They  had  shown  that  they  could 
aronse  and  govern  the  assenting  thousands  who  listened  to  them  with 
delight — that  they  could  bend  the  Eonse  of  Commons— that  they  conld 
proas  their  creed  upon  a  Prime  Minister,  and  put  npon  his  mind  so  hard 
B  stress,  that  after  a  while  he  felt  it  to  be  a  tortnre  and  a  violence  to  his 
reason  to  have  to  make  a  stand  against  them.    Nay,  more.    Each  of  tju«i« 
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giftod  men  had  proved  that  he  could  go  brayely  into  the  midsfe  of  aogiy 
opponents,  conld  show  them  their  fallacies  one  by  one,  destroj  their 
favourite  theories  lieforo  their  very  faces,  and  triumphantly  argue  them 
down." 


JOHN  BRIGHT. 

(1811.) 

Tlie  Cave  of  Adnllam. — On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1806,  a 
Beform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Earl  Russell's  Administration.  Seveitl 
members  usually  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  either  opposed 
or  withheld  their  support  from  the  measure.  Among  them  Mr.  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Horsman  were  most  conspicuous.  In  a  debate  on  the  bill,  on  the  13th 
of  March,  the  following  obsenrations  by  Mr.  Bright  excited  great  mezri- 
ment,  and  gave  the  name  of  **  Adullamitcs  "  to  this  section  of  politicians: 
"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  a  little 
against  the  Grovemmcnt  and  a  little  against  the  bill,  but  had  last  night  a 
field-night  for  an  attack  upon  so  humble  an  individual  as  I  am.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  the  first  of  the  new  party  who  has  expressed  his 
great  grief,  who  has  retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political  cave  of 
AduUam,  and  ho  has  called  about  him  every  one  that  was  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented.*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
been  anxious  to  form  a  party  in  this  House.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  on 
this  side  of  the  Hoilso  who  is  able  to  address  the  House  with  effect,  or  to 
take  much  i)art  in  our  debates,  whom  he  has  not  tried  to  bring  over  to  his 
party  or  cabal ;  and  at  last  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  succeeded 
in  hooking  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
Lowe).  I  know  there  was  an  opinion  expressed  many  years  ago  by  a 
member  of  the  Treasury  bench  and  of  the  Cabinet,  that  two  men  would 
make  a  party.  "VVTien  a  party  is  formed  of  two  men  so  amiable,  so  discreet 
as  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen,  we  may  hope  to  see  for  the  first 
time  in  Parliameut  a  party  perfectly  harmonious,  and  disting^nished  by 
mutual  and  uubrokt?n  trust.  But  there  is  one  diflSculty  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remove.  This  ]>arty  of  two  reminds  me  of  the  Scotch  terrier, 
which  was  so  covered  with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head 
and  which  was  the  tail  of  it." 

An  Appeal  against  War. — ^Mr.  Bright's  speech  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Crimean  war  (Feb.  23, 1855)  was  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's  higher  flights  of  oratory.  It  contained  the 
following  passage :  ''  I  do  not  suppose  that  your  troops  are  to  be  beaten  in 
actual  conflict  with  the  foe,  or  that  they  will  be  driven  into  the  sea;  bnt 
I  am  certain  that  many  homes  in  England  in  which  there  now  exists  a 
fond  hope  that  the  distant  one  may  return — many  such  homes  maybe 
rendered  desolate  when  the  next  mail  shall  arrive.  The  Angel  of  Death 
has  been  abroad  throughout  the  laud ;  you  may  almost  hear  the  beating  of 
his  wings.    There  is  no  one,  as  when  the  firstborn  were  slain  of  oId«  to 

*  1  Samuolj  udi.  1,  2. 
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eprinlcle  with  blood  tbe  lintel  and  the  two  Hideposte  of  our  doors,  th&t  tie 
may  spare  and  pass  on.  He  takes  his  TictimB  from  the  castle  of  the 
noble,  the  mAnsiDn  of  the  wealth^',  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the 
lowly;  and  it  ie  on  belialf  of  all  these  claases  that  I  mate  this  solemn 
appeal.  .  .  I  wonld  ask.  I  wonld  entreat  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston) 
to  take  a  course  which,  when  he  looka  l>ack  npon  his  whole  political 
career— whatever  ho  may  therein  find  to  bo  pleased  with,  whatever  to 
Tcgrct — cannot  bnt  be  a  sonrce  of  ^rratification  to  him.  By  adopting  that 
course  he  wonld  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that,  having  obtained 
the  object  of  his  landable  ambition — having  become  the  foremost  subject 
of  the  Crown,  the  director  of,  it  may  be,  the  dostinies  of  his  country,  and 
the  presiding  genius  of  bor  conneils — he  had  achieved  a  still  higher  and 
nobler  ambition :  that  be  had  returned  the  eword  to  its  scablMrd — that  at 
his  words  torrents  of  blood  had  ceased  to  Sow — that  he  had  restored 
tranquillity  to  Enrope,  and  saved  this  country  from  the  indescribable 
calamities  of  war."* 

A  Hod«m  Sindbad. — In  the  debate  on  the  Queen's  If  essage  an- 
Bouncing  the  declaration  of  war  with  Russia,  Uarcb,  1854,  Ur.  Bright 
condemned  the  policy  of  a  war  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  said.  "  The  property-tax  is  the  lever,  or  the  weapon,  with 
which  the  proprietors  of  land  and  houses  in  this  kingdom  wiU  have  to 
support  the  '  integrity  and  independence '  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  jou  that  every  man  of  yon  has  a  Turk  upon 
his  shonldera." 

TIkft  AsB  bfltwaan  Two  Bnrdsns. — In  a  speech  at  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  in  1866,  Hr.  Bright  used  this  illustration.  He 
said :  "  When  I  look  at  the  groat  middle  class  of  this  country,  and  see  all 
that  it  has  done,  and  see  the  political  position  in  which  it  has  been  t« 
some  extent  content  to  rest,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  reminds  ma  very 
mncb  of  the  language  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  patriarch  addressed  to 
one  f>f  his  sons.  He  said,  '  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down 
between  two  burdens.'  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  burden  of  seven  and 
a  half  millions  per  annum,  raised  by  way  of  tax,  to  keep  from  starvation 
more  than  1,200,000  paupers  within  tho  United  Kingdom — and  on  the 
other  hand,  and  higher  up  in  the  scale,  there  Is  mismanagement  the  most 
gross,  there  is  extravagnuce  tho  most  reckless,  and  there  is  wasto  tho 
most  appalling  and  disgraceful  which  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country.  And  this  is  the  grand  result  of  a  system  which 
systematically  shnts  out  the  millions,  aud  which  cajoles  the  middle  class 
by  the  hocus-pocus  of  a  Parliamentary  Government," 

TIm  "  Intenae  Olafs  at  t]i«  Doom  of  Farliunont."— Mr. 
Bright  used  this  expression  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  in  1865.  Alluding 
to  the  fear  which  the  Tories  aud  many  of  the  Whigs  entertained  of  ft 

■  The  oritical  leuse  of  the  House  of  Commona  U  olirajs  keenly  alive.  This 
peroratiou  waa  listened  to  iu  a  silenoe  wtioh  iraa  itaelf  imprearivs,  and  the 
"  beating  of  the  wingi ' '  might  have  been  audible,  could  it  have  ooourred ;  bnt  a 
member  who  was  present  cemaiksd,  "  If  he  had  said  fiofping  we  should  haw 
laughed  at  onoo." 
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Beform  Bill,  lie  said,  "  Wliat  is  this  apxMirition  whicli  alarms  them  P  They 
are  afraid  of  the  five  or  six  millions  of  Englishmen,  grown-ap  men,  wlu> 
are  allowed  to  marry,  to  keep  hoose,  to  rear  children,  who  are  expected  to 
earn  their  li^nng,  who  pay  taxes,  who  mnst  ohey  the  law,  who  must  be 
citizens  in  all  honouniblo  conduct — ^they  are  afraid  of  the  fiye  or  dx 
millions  who  by  tlie  jin^seut  system  of  representation  are  shut  out,  and 
insultingly  shut  out,  from  the  commonest  rights  of  citizenship.  It  may 
happen,  as  it  hai)pen(Hl  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  eyes  of  the  fiye  niflliQiM 
all  through  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  fixed  with  an  intense  glare  upon 
the  doors  of  Parliament ;  it  was  so  in  the  years  1831-32.  .  .  If  the 
five  millions  should  once  unitedly  fix  their  eyes  with  an  intense  look  upon 
the  doors  of  that  House  where  my  honourable  friend  and  I  expect  so  soon 
to  enter,  I  would  ask,  Wlio  sliall  say  them  nay  P  Not  the  mace  upon  the 
table  of  the  House ;  not  the  four  hundred  easy  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  lounge  in  and  out  of  that  decorated  chamber ;  not  the  dozen 
gcutlomeu  who  call  themselves  statesmen,  and  who  meet  in  Downing- 
street ;  i)erlia])8  not  even  those  more  apx)alling  and  more  menacing  person- 
ages who  have  their  lodgment  higher  up  Whitehall.  I  say  there  is  no 
power  in  the  country,  as  oinnion  now  stands,  and  as  combination  is  now 
possible — there  is  no  power  in  this  country  that  can  say  *  KTay  *  for  one 
single  week  to  the  five  millions,  if  they  are  intent  upon  making  their  way 
within  the  doors  of  Parliament." 

Parliamentary  Corruption  preventing  a  Disaolntion. — ^In  a 
speech  at  Glasgow  in  Octoljer,  1866,  Mr.  Bright  said :  "  With  regard  to 
a  general  election,  some  of  you  have  read,  and  many  of  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  cost  and  corruption  of  a  general  election.  I  will  give  you  one 
instance  and  one  proof  of  it.  It  has  been  my  opinion  all  along  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  Lonl  Russell,  after  the  defeat  of  their 
Reform  Bill  during  tlio  last  session,  to  liave  dissolved  the  Parliament.  1 
have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  wliat  is  asserted,  that  Lord  Russell  himself 
was  of  that  opinion.  But  a  general  election  was  a  burden  which  the 
memlK'rs  of  Parliament  did  not  wish  to  l)ear.  I  was  speaking  to  a  meml)er 
of  tlio  Government  on  tliis  question,  about  the  time  when  the  resignation 
of  the  late  Government  was  just  about  to  bo  submitted  to  the  Queen,  and 
I  was  ti^Uing  him  that  I  thought  the  true  policy,  the  constitutional  policy, 
of  the  Government  was  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  A  ]>ortion  of  his 
answer  was  this :  A  member  who  sits  on  our  side  of  the  House  had 
spoken  to  him  about  it.  Ho  said,  *My  election  has  already  cost  mo 
9000^. ; '  and  he  added,  '  I  liavo,  besides,  3000L  more  to  pay.*  He  said 
further,  what  was  very  reasonable,  that  this  was  a  hea>'y  burden,  that  it 
was  grievous  to  bo  borne,  tliat  it  put  him  to  exceeding  inconvenience,  and, 
if  the  Parliament  were  dissolved,  he  could  not  afford  to  fight  his  county  or 
his  borough,  as  the  case  niiglit  be,  but  would  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  leave  the  contest,  if  there  should  1)0  a  contest,  to  some  one  else. 
You  will  Iwlieve,  then,  that  the  Government  were  greatly  pressed  by  this 
consideration ;  and  this  consideration,  added,  it  may  be,  to  others,  induced 
them  to  resign  office  rather  than  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Thus  you  have 
a  proof  tliat  whereas  general  corruption  and  putridity  aro  the  destruction 
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of  most  bodica  which  they  nffect,  tho  corruption  of  the  present  Parliament 
was,  and  is,  the  canae  of  ita  present  eziatonce." 

A  Farliamant  tram  TampI*  Baf . — In  a  apeerh  at  Glasgow,  in 
1866,  Hr.  Bright  made  this  snpposition  :  "  If  the  Clerk  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  were  placed  at  Temple  Bar,  and  if  he  had  orders  to  tap  npon 
the  shoulder  every  well-dressed  and  apparently  cleanly-washed  man  who 
passed  through  that  ancient  bar,  nntil  he  had  numbered  658 ;  and  if  the 
Crown  Bommoncd  these  658  to  be  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
my  honest  couTiction  ia  that  you  would  have  a  better  Parliament  than 
now  exists.  This  assertion  will  stagger  some  timid  and  some  good  men; 
but  let  me  eiplain  myself  to  yon.  It  would  be  a  Parliamfint  every 
member  of  which  would  have  no  direct  conittitnency,  but  it  wonld  be  a 
Parliament  that  would  act  as  a  jury,  thnt  would  take  some  heed  of  tiie 
facts  and  arguments  laid  before  it.  It  would  be  free,  at  any  rate,  from 
tho  clasa  prejudices  which  weigh  upon  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
It  wonld  be  free  from  the  overshwlowing  presence  of  what  are  called 
noble  families.  It  wonld  owe  no  allegiance  to  great  landowners,  and  I 
hope  it  wonld  have  fewer  men  amongst  it  seeking  their  own  gains  l^ 
entering  Parliament." 

Tli«  Derby  Minstrels. — Speaking  on  Reform  at  Birmingham  in 
186(!,  M>.  Bright  made  the  following  alluuon :  "  Tho  Qovenunent  of 
Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  all  in  a  row,  reminds  me 
very  much  of  a  number  of  amnsing  and  ingenions  gentlemen  whom  I  dare 
say  some  of  you  have  seen  and  listened  to ;  I  mean  tho  Christy  Hinstrels. 
The  Christy  Minstrels,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  are,  when  they  are  clean 
washed,  whit«  men;  but  they  come  befora  the  audience  as  black  as  tho 
blackest  npgroea,  and  by  this  transformation  it  is  expected  that  their  jokes 
andsongswillbe  more  amusing.  The  Derby  Minstrels  pretend  to  be  Liberal 
and  white ;  bnt  the  fact  is,  if  yom  come  nearer  and  examine  them  closely, 
yon  will  find  them  to  be  just  as  black  and  curly  as  the  Tories  have  ever 
been.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  which  of  them  it  is 
that  plays  tho  banjo  and  which  the  bones." 

Inadequate  Semedies. — In  Uarch,  1868,  the  Earl  of  Uayo,  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  Ur,  Disraeli's  Administration,  brought  before 
the  Honse  of  Commons  tho  measarcs  intended  to  deal  ^rith  Irish  questions, 
and  among  them  a  scheme  for  a  new  Roman  Catholic  TTniversity.  In  the 
conrse  of  the  discussion  Mr,  Bright  ridiculed  these  measures  as  inade- 
qnate  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  and  said :  "  I  recollect  that 
Addison,  a  good  while  ago,  writing  about  the  corions  things  that  happened 
in  his  time,  sud  there  was  a  man  in  his  coonty — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  in  Buckinghamshire  or  not — he  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  was 
only  a  monntobank — bnt  this  man  set  up  a  stall,  and  to  tho  country  people 
he  offered  to  sell  pills  that  wore  vei;  good  against  the  earthqnake." 
(Great  laughter.) 

A  "Free  Breakflurt  Tahla."— ^  addressing  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  ho  had  been  made  an  honoratj  member,  in 
1868,  Ur.  Bright  urged  his  hearers  to  agitate  for  this  object.  By  the  term 
he  included  the  repeal  of  sU  reroaining  dntiea  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sn^ts. 
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A  Defbnca  of  the  Queen. — ^During  the  Befonn  aviation  in  1866^ 
a  mcetiug  of  tho  London  trades  was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Ayrton  dolivering  addresses.  The  latter,  alliiding  to  a  popnlai 
demonstration  at  St.  James's  Park  on  the  preTions  day,  censured  the 
Qneon  for  not  making  an  sppcarance  and  recognising  the  people.  Mr. 
Bright  thereupon  disclaimed  any  partici])ation  in  such  a  feeling.  "  I  am 
not,"  he  said,  "accustomed  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  those  who  are 
possessors  of  crowns.  Bnt  I  could  not  sit  and  hear  that  observation 
without  a  sensation  of  wonder  and  pain.  I  think  there  has  been,  by  many 
persons,  a  great  injustice  done  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to  her  desolate 
and  widowed  position.  And  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  a  woman,  be  she 
Queen  of  a  groat  realm  or  be  she  the  wife  of  one  of  your  labouring  men, 
who  can  koop  alive  in  her  heart-  a  great  sorrow  for  the  lost  object  of  her 
life  and  affection,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  wanting  in  a  great  and  generous 
sympathy  with  you." 

The  Shnnammite  Woxnaa. — On  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Govcniment  in  December,  1868,  Mr.  Bright  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  Galnnet. 
Addressing  his  constituents  at  Birmingham  on  his  re-election,  he  said  thit 
when  tlio  Prime  Minister  asked  him  to  take  office,  '*  I  have  reason  to 
know  tlint  he  made  thnt  ])ropo8ition  with  the  cordial  and  gracious 
acquioscenco  of  her  Majesty  tho  Queen.  .  .  I  should  have  preferred 
much  to  have  romninod  in  tlie  common  rank  of  the  simple  citizenship  in 
wliich  heretofore  I  Imvo  lived.  There  is  a  charming  story  contained  in  a 
, single  verse  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  often  struck  me  as  one  of 
great  Iwauty.  Many  of  you  will  recollect  that  the  prophet,  in  journeying 
to  and  fro,  was  very  hospitably  entertained  by  what  is  termed  in  the  Bible 
a  Shunammito  woman.  In  return  for  the  hospitality  of  his  entertainment 
ho  wished  to  make  her  sonio  amends,  and  ho  caUed  her  and  asked  her 
what  there  was  that  ho  should  do  for  her.  *  Shall  I  speak  for  thee  to  tho 
King  or  to  the  Captain  of  tlie  Host  ? ' — and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  great  answer  that  tho  Shunammite  woman  returned.  She  said,  *  I 
dwell  among  mine  own  people.'  When  tho  question  was  put  to  me 
whether  I  would  step  into  the  position  in  which  I  now  find  myself,  the 
answer  from  my  heart  was  the  same — I  wish  to  dwell  among  mine  own 
peoi)lo.  Hai)pily,  tho  time  may  have  come — ^I  trust  it  has  come — ^when 
in  this  country  an  honest  man  may  enter  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  feel  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  dissociate  himself 
from  his  own  people." 

The  "  SesidnTim." — Mr.  Bright  having,  in  1873,  been  made  the 
subject  of  some  very  free  remarks  by  a  pro^nncial  clergyman,  for  apply- 
ing the  term  "  residuum  "  to  the  working  classes,  he  wrote  a  letter 
warmly  repudiating  the  roiistruetion  put  upon  his  words,  and  remarked: 
"  If  I  had  applied  tho  word  *  residuum '  to  the  *  working  men  of  England  '-^ 
if  I  had  deemed  or  called  them  *  tho  dregs  of  the  population ' — should  I 
have  given  much  time  and  labour,  and  many  years  of  my  life,  to  procure 
for  them  the  right  to  live  by  tho  free  exchange  of  their  industry,  and  tho 
right  to  vote  that  they  might  share  in  the  government  of  their  country  ? 
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I  do  not  remember  the  time  irben,  or  tbe  speecli  in  which,  I  used  the  vord 
'  residuiun,'  or  I  would  refer  7011  to  the  passage.  Yon  would  at  once  see 
how  Dtterly  nnjiist  and  false  is  the  construction  pnt  upon  it."  The  speech 
in  which  the  term  wbh  emplojod  is  not  to  be  foond  in  the  Bathorised 
editions  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  speechoa,  but  it  was  delivered  on 
the  2(>th  of  March,  1867,  during  the  debate  on  Lord  Derbj'B  Reform  BiU. 
Mr.  Bright,  in  arguing  that  household  suffngo  should  have  its  reBtrictiims, 
was  then  reported  by  the  Times  to  hare  said :  "  At  this  moment,  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  our  boroughs,  as  manj  of  as  know,  BOmetimes  to  our  Borrow, 
there  is  a  small  class  which  it  would  be  much  hotter  for  themaelTOs  if  they 
were  not  enfranchised,  because  they  have  no  independence  whatsoever, 
and  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Constitution  also  that  thoy  should  ha 
excluded ;  and  there  is  no  class  so  much  interested  in  haTing  that  snuU 
class  eicludod  as  the  intelligent  and  honest  working  men.  I  call  thia 
class  the  reiiijuuin.  which  tbore  is  in  every  constituency  of  almost  hopeleaa 
poverty  and  dependence."  In  addressing  his  constituency  at  Birmiugbam 
in  18T6  Mr.  Bright  thna  returned  to  the  subject :  "  Yon  recollect  that  I 
have  been  eometimea  criticiaed  for  nsiug  a  Latin  word  to  describe  an 
unpleasant  fact — tbe  '  residuum.'  During  the  101.  franchise  there  was  a 
residaom  in  every  borough  very  hard  to  manage.  It  was  ignorant,  un- 
principled, sometimes  dmnken,  often  cormpt.  Now,  with  the  wide 
enffrago  of  housoliold,  there  is  also  a  residuum,  and  the  wider  the  suffr^e, 
the  wider  the  class  to  which  I  refer;  and  in  the  counties,  if  yon  give 
the  franchise  to  the  labourers,  there  will  also  Im  a  residuum.  That  is  n 
fact  we  cannot  get  rid  of.  Why,  there  is  a  residuum  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Thfre  are  lords  who  are  out  of  elbows,  bankrupt  in  purse,  and 
bankrupt  in  character ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  the  Honse 
of  Lords  as  a  l)ody  does  not  consist  of  men  of  great  wealth  and  of  very 
high  character  too.  And  there  is  a  residuum  amongst  the  Church.  No 
one  woold  more  admit  thou  I  should  the  high  character,  and  the  great 
Beirices,  and  tbe  devotion,  and  the  diBinterestodness  of  the  groat  body  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englaud,  for  example ;  but  there  are  some 
very  odd  specimens  amongst  them.  So  that  there  would  bo  a  residuum  if 
jon  extend  the  franchise  to  age  population,  but  it  will  every  day  bo  growing 
less,  we  hope." 

Always  a  "  Weak  Brothar  "  in  tiia  Eoosa.— During  the  debate 
on  the  Lords'  amendment  to  tho  Beform  Bill  in  1867,  Mr.  Bright  spoke 
against  the  representation  of  miuuritics,  and  remarked :  "  I  think  the 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  [Mr.  Disraeli}  said  it  was  a  Bcheme  to  intco* 
dnce  into  the  House  all  sorts  of  crotchety  people.  I  have  no  objection  to 
crotchety  people.  I  bolievo  thore  must  he  all  sorts  of  people  Lu  thia  House. 
I  hare  never  l>een  in  any  Parliament  in  which  there  has  not  boen  at  least 
one  member  generally  believed  by  the  rest  of  the  members  to  be  not  quite 
strong,  and  excuses  were  made  for  his  eccentric  conduct  bccauHo  bo  was 
not  as  responsible  as  others.  That,  proliably,  will  always  be  the  case  in 
the  House  of  Commons.'" 

Toman  and  tlw  Franohiaa. — On  the  26th  of  April,  1876,  the 
Women's  Disabilities  Bemoval  BiU,   introduced   by   Me.  Eaivj^^,  '««& 
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brought  up  for  second  reading,  and  Mr.  Bright  addieaaed  the  Hoose 
against  it.  Ho  alluded  to  his  having,  in  1867,  supported  a  motion  Ij 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill  in  favour  of  giving  the  franchise  to  women,  and  explained 
his  reasons  for  now  adopting  a  contrary  course,  stating  that,  although  he 
had  then  votc<l  with  Mr.  Mill,  he  had  done  so  with  extreme  doubt,  and 
his  doul)ts  had  been  confirmed  by  further  consideration.  In  the  course  of 
his  Ki)cech  he  made  the  following  remarks :  "  We  in  this  House  have  one 
peculiar  knowledge,  that  is  of  the  penalties  which  we  pay  for  our  constitu- 
tional freedom.  There  are  many  men  in  this  House  who  cannot  look  back 
upon  their  electioneering  experience  without  feelings  of  regret,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  some  who  must  look  back  with  feelings  of  humiliation. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  House  whether  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
our  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters  into  the  excitement, 
and  the  turmoil,  and  it  may  be  into  the  very  humiliation  which  seems  in 
every  country  so  far  to  attend  a  system  of  Parliamentary  representation 
•^whether  it  be  in  the  United  States,  where  so  many  systems  are  tried,  or 
in  this  country ;  and  in  France,  of  which  we  recently  had  an  example,  we 
see  how  much  there  is  that  candidates  can  scarcely  avoid,  yet  must  g^^eatlj 
deplore;  and  we  are  asked  to  introduce  the  women  of  England  into  a 
system  like  this,  from  which  we  can  hardly  extract  ourselves  without  taint 
of  pollution,  wliich  wo  look  back  upon  even  with  shame  and  disgust.  I 
won*t  say  that  women  would  be  more  likely  to  be  more  tainted  in  this 
uiaimer  than  we  are,  but  1  Ix'lieve  there  have  been  some  experiences  even 
since  tlio  Municipal  Act  p^ve  them  votes.  I  know  one  place  in  my  o?rn 
neigh bourhdod  whore  scones  of  the  most  shocking  character  took  place ; 
and  in  another  borough  not  far  from  where  I  live,  whose  member  or 
members  vote  for  this  Bill,  at  a  recent  municipal  contest  women  were 
served  with  what  certainly  was  not  wholesome  or  good  for  them,  during 
the  moniiug  and  forenoon,  until  they  had  been  polled.  I  know  at  another 
borough  in  Lancashire  at  the  last  general  election  there  were  women  bj 
hundreds,  I  aui  told,  but  at  any  rate  in  great  numbers,  drunk  and  disgraced 
under  the  temptations  that  were  offered  in  the  fierceness  and  unscrupu- 
lousncss  of  a  x>olitical  contest.  .  .  My  8ymx)athies  have  always  been 
in  favour  of  a  wide  suffrage.  They  are  so  at  this  moment,  and  I  grieve 
very  nuicli  that  a  measure  should  be  submitted  in  favour  of  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  which  I  cannot  give  my  support.  But  I  confess  I  am 
unwilling  for  the  sake  of  women  themselves  to  introduce  them  into  the 
contest  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  to  bring  them  under  the  necessity  of 
canvassing  themselves  or  being  canvassed  by  others.  I  think  they  would 
lose  much  of  that,  or  some  of  that,  which  is  best  that  they  now  possess, 
and  that  they  would  gain  nothing  from  l)eing  mingled  or  mixed  with  the 
contest  and  the  poUing-booth.  I  should  vote  for  this  measure  if  I  wore 
voting  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  men.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  I  believe 
with  perfect  honesty,  believing  in  doing  so  that  I  am  sen-ing  the  interests 
of  women  themselves."  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived  by 
239  votes  against  152. 
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(lan.) 

"  Taup«riiLff "  witb  tho  Eons*  of  Commoiui. — Ur.  Lowe 
attained  first  rank  bh  a  dcbntt^r  hy  his  BpcecheB  agsinet  Reform  in  FftrliA- 
ment  between  1865  and  1867,  The  following  charscteriBtic  passage 
occarred  in  a  Bjwech  delivered  in  March,  1866 :  "  In  the  conrao  of  a  long 
and  illnstrions  career,  tbiB  Hotiso  of  Commona  has  gatlieml  into  its  hands 
ft  Terj  large  proportion  of  the  political  power  of  the  conntrj.  It  has  ont- 
lired  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  it  has  shaken  off  the  dictation  of  the 
ariatoeracj- ;  in  finance  and  taxation  it  is  supKioe ;  it  has  a  very  krge  share 
In  legislation ;  it  can  control  and  unmake,  and  sometimea  nearlj  make, 
the  eieeatlTe  GoTommont.  Probably,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  that  the 
history  of  this  nation  shall  bo  written  as  the  history  of  that  which  has 
passed  away,  it  may  be  (hoo^ht  that  too  much  power  and  too  much  infln- 
ence  were  concentrated  and  condensed  in  this  great  assembly,  and  that 
England  pnt  too  much  to  hazard  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  those 
who  Bit  within  these  walls.  But,  Sir,  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the 
Honse  of  Commona  are  great  and  paramount,  so  does  the  exploit  o( 
endeaTonring  to  amend  its  constitntion  become  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  efforlB  of  etatcsmauBhip.  To  tamper  with  it  lightly,  to  deal  with 
it  with  nnekilled  hands,  ia  one  of  the  most  signal  acts  of  presQmption  or 
folly."  It  was  in  the  same  speech  that,  allnding  to  the  inflnencB  of  the 
constitnencies  on  the  House,  Mr.  Lowe  remarked,  "  As  the  polypus  takes 
ita  eolonr  from  the  rock  to  which  it  affiles  itself,  so  do  the  members  of 
this  Hooae  take  their  ehnracter  from  the  constitnencies.  If  you  lower 
the  character  of  the  constitQcncics,  you  lower  that  of  the  rcprcscntatiTea, 
and  yon  lower  the  character  of  this  Honse." 

Tli«  "  Shattlecock "  of  Beform.— FolitiGal  Badfollows. — 
Mr.  Lowe  was  at  times  soTerely  facetiona  on  the  abortiTe  attempts  made 
by  Bucceasive  Governments  to  settle  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Beform.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked:  "The  way  in  which  the  two 
parties  have  tossed  tl)is  question  from  one  to  the  other,  reminds  me  of 
nothing  so  mnch  as  a  yonng  lady  and  young  gentleman  playing  at  battle- 
dore and  slmttlccock.  After  tosung  the  shuttlecock  from  one  to  the 
other  a  few  times,  they  let  it  drop  and  begin  to  flirt."  In  a  speech 
in  May,  1866,  on  the  Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Russell's  Adminietration,  he 
thus  noticed  the  objection  raised  by  the  GioTemment  to  a  postponement 
of  the  measure,  that  their  honour  wonld  not  permit  them  to  take  that 
course ;  "  I  think  wo  have  Heard  too  mnch  about  the  honour  of  the 
GoTerament.  The  honour  of  the  Goromment  obliged  them  to  bring  in  A 
Beform  Bill  in  I860.  It  was  withdmwn  under  circumstances  which  I 
need  not  allude  to,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn,  the  honour  of  the 
GoTemment  went  to  sleep.  It  slept  for  five  years.  Session  after  session 
it  never  so  much  as  winked.  So  long  as  Lord  Falmorston  Lvod,  hononr 
slept  sonndly;  but  when  Lord  Palmerston  died,  and  Lord  Russell 
succeeded  by  seniority  to  his  place,  the  'sleeping  beauty'  woke  up. 
.     .    I    think   there  was   no  great   accesuon  of  hononr   gained  luAi 
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Monrlav  in  tho  division,  when  the  House  really  by  their  Tote  took  the 
maiiajrf'inont  of  the  committee  out  of  the  hands  of  the  £xecntiTe.  All 
these  thiiiprs  do  not  matter  much  to  ordinary  mortals,  but  to  people  of  ft 
Catitilian  turn  of  mind  they  are  very  aerioua.  Sir,  I  hATe  come  to  tlM 
conehisiou  that  there  most  be  two  kinds  of  honour,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion I  can  adiuiui&ter  to  the  Government  is  in  the  words  of  Hndibzaa^ 

*  U  he  that'B  in  the  batUe  alain 

Be  on  the  bed  of  honour  lain. 

Then  he  that's  beaten  may  be  aaid 

To  lie  on  hononr*a  tmckle-bed.*  " 

To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  retorted,  "  All  that  i>ortion  of  the  right  hononrahle 
gentleman's  ^iioeoh  was  one  gross  and  continued  error  both  of  taste  and 
judgment.  Because,  Sir,  in  these  matters  we  must  look,  not  only  at  the 
merits  of  the  sermon,  but  at  the  individuality  of  the  preacher;  and  I 
want  to  know  what  charge  is  to  be  made  against  the  Grovemment  on  this 
score,  which  cannot  be  made  at  the  very  least  as  easily  against  my  right 
honouraljlo  friend  ?    In  that  *  truckle-bed '  there  may  be  a  bed-fellow." 

Honseliold  Suffirage  and  Education.  — "  Our  Future 
Kasters."— On  the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1867,  Ur. 
Lowe  again  denounced  the  extension  that  had  been  made  in  the  franchise, 
and  tlnis  rof»'rrod  to  Mr.  Bright :  "  Tlio  honourable  member  for  Birming- 
ham had  been  a;ritating  the  country  for  housi^hold  suffrage — ^not  meaning, 
as  we  sec  by  hU  conduct  this  session,  to  get  household  suffrage.  He  his 
got  it  now,  and  I  ask,  is  he  of  opinion  that  it  is  easy  to  stop  when  you  like 
in  the  i>iith  of  concession  ?  The  honourable  member  is  something  like 
Don  Giovanni — ^whicli.  by  the  way,  is  Italian  for  John.  The  Don  asked 
the  Commcndatoro  to  supper  because  ho  thought  he  could  not  come ;  Imt 
the  Comiuendatoro  did  come.  Ho  said,  *  Don  Giovanni,  you  have  invit«d 
me,  and  I  am  here ! '  That  is  very  much  the  position  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Binningliniu.  Ho  invited  honseliold  snffmgo  and  it  has 
come;  you  can  never  stop  when  once  you  set  tho  ball  rolling."  Mr. 
Lowe  went  on  to  say:  **  I  believe  it  will  bo  absohitely  neccssaiy  to  compel 
our  future  masters  to  learn  their  letters.  It  will  not  bo  unworthy  of  % 
Conservative  Government,  at  any  rate,  to  do  wiiat  can  be  done  in  that 
direction.  I  was  opposed  to  centralisation — I  am  ready  to  accept  centra- 
lisation. I  was  opi)Osed  to  an  education  rato — I  am  now  ready  to  accept 
it.  Tliis  question  is  no  longiir  a  religious  question ;  it  is  a  political  one. 
From  tho  moment  that  you  entrust  the  masses  witli  i)ower,  their  education 
becomes  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  I  believe  that  tho  existing  system  is 
ono  which  is  much  superior  to  tho  mueh-vauiited  continental  system. 
But  wo  hhall  have  to  dcbtroy  it ;  it  is  not  quality  but  quantity  wo  shall 
require.'* 

The  Supreme  Power  in  the  State.— "  Tremendons  Sixn- 
plicity." — In  March,  1879,  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
l)riucii)lo  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  was  made  in  tho  House  of 
Commons,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Lowe.  In  tho  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said :  "  Most  of  us  havo  been  brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  De  Lolme  and 
Blackstone.    We  havo  been  told  that  tho  English  Constitution  is  one 
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abore  all  that  li&ve  eiiBted,  that  it  is  nicely  and  carefully  balanced,  that  it 
is  made  ap  of  diCereat  bodies,  each  of  which  has  proper  fnnctions 
aaMgned  to  it,  to  which  it  confines  itself,  and  that  by  the  proper  discbarge 
of  its  dnty  it  controls  and  prerents  excess  in  any  of  the  others.  We  hare 
Blackstone's  theory  that  the  King  represents  power,  the  Lords  represent 
visdom,  and  the  Honso  of  Commons  represent  good  intentions  (langhter), 
and  that  each  of  them  discharges  its  fnnctions  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  trenching  npon  the  functions  of  the  other.  We  havo  indulged  in 
these  dreams  long  enough ;  let  ns  awake  from  them  and  see  what  is  the 
reality.  No  donbt  the  time  was  when  the  King  had  piodominaut  power 
in  England ;  but  who  can  aay  that  is  the  case  now  ?  Without  going  into 
details,  it  is  sufficient  to  any  that  the  regal  power  is  of  such  a  nature  now 
that  it  reallj  affords  no  strong  or  sufficient  check  or  balance  at  all  in  onr 
Gonstitntion.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  the  House  of  Iiorda 
measured  itself  with  tlie  Honso  of  Commons  and  challenged  or  OTorthrew 
its  decisious.  Who  can  say  it  is  so  nowP  That  check  also  has  departed. 
The  fact  is  the  whole  power  of  eiccutive  administnition  is  vested  in  the 
Government  of  the  day.  and  that  depends  for  its  eusteoce  upon  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  the  whole  power  of  thia  country — all  that  we  have  read 
of  as  divided  among  tlio  difCeront  cstntes  of  the  realm — has  really  now 
entirely  centred  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  everything  tarns  upon 
its  will.  .  .  Onr  Constilution  has  been  rcduc«d  to  a  state  of  what  I  can 
only  call  tremendous  simplicity.  Wo  liave  simply  an  elective  Assembly, 
iind  in  that  olectivo  Assembly  all  tho  powers  of  the  State  are  really 
gathered  np,  and  in  it  they  are  centred.  If  that  be  so,  and  if  that  elective 
Assembly  misconduct  itself,  the  only  remedy  is  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
stitucnciea  from  which  it  is  elected  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  thorn, 
and  from  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  however  momentous  it  may 
be.  Having  a  body  to  wliich  we  have  given  tiio  whole  power  over  tho 
Stat«  in  this  connfry,  which  really  has  the  single  supreme  power,  which 
everything  bows  before,  we  should  take  care  that  it  is  fit  for  tho  discharge 
of  that  duty.  Tliat  is  tho  point  of  view  from  which  I  would  suggest  that 
honourable  gentlemen  should  look  at  this  question,  and  they  should  con- 
sider whether,  in  the  circumstances  which  must  necessarily  arise,  if  we 
enter  upon  this  downward  course  we  arc  invited  to  follow,  we  can  answer 
for  the  safety  of  our  institutions," 

"A  Practical  Kan." — In  IS80  Mr.  Lowe  abandoned  his  former 
position  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  thus  gave  his 
reasons,  in  a  speech  on  his  re-election  for  I^ndon  University :  "  Yon  took 
me  as  your  rcpresentatiro  at  a  time  when  yon  knew  that  I  differed  from 
the  mass  of  tho  Liberal  party  on  the  subject  of  the  franchise.  Tliatwas  a 
Undness  I  shall  never  forget,  'What  has  happened  with  regard  to  that 
question  of  the  franchise  F  Why,  this.  One  half  of  the  subject  has  been 
settled  by  those  with  whom  I  acted  at  that  time,  the  Tories  themselves. 
Yon  see  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  been  complaining  of  the  masses 
of  people  who  havo  sprung  up  everywhere,  as  if  they  were  tho  dragon's 
teeth.  Bnt  who  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  P  This  has  to  be  said,  to  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  the  Tory  Government — that  this  greater  nnmhet  lA. 
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people  have  tho  franchise  because  the  Tory  Gkyremment,  oat-tmmpiiig 
the  Whigs,  gave  it  to  them.  Well,  gentlemen,  now  comes  the  question  of 
the  coouty  franchise.  I  am  a  practical  man.  You  know  that  I  fought  as 
long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  success ;  but  I  am  now  in  this  HilATiiTna. — 
if  I  go  on  any  further  I  must  unite  with  the  Tories,  who  have  already 
deceived  and  betrayed  me  (laughter  and  cheers),  or  else  I  must  confess 
myself,  as  I  humbly  do,  utterly  beaten  in  this  matter.  I  must  confess  that 
public  opinion  is  out  i rely  against  me,  and  give  up  all  opx>08ition  whaterer. 
Gentlemen,  I  prefer  the  latter  course.  (Cheers.)  Politics  are  a  practical 
science,  and,  as  I  hsTO  said  from  the  first,  what  I  desired  was  that  the 
subject  should  be  fairly  brought  before  the  country,  and  that  we  should  have 
its  decision  upon  the  question.  Well,  it  has  been  brought  before  the  countiy 
in  this  election,  and  the  decision  of  the  Liberal  party  has  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  absolutely  unanimous.  I,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bow 
to  that  decision,  and  to  hope  that  it  may  turn  out  better  than  I,  for  some 
time  certainly,  was  in  the  habit  of  apprehending." 

"Ez  Luce  LncellTim." — Fresentmg  FnUic  Fetitioiui.— On 
the  24th  of  April,  1871,  a  large  procession  of  match-makers  resident  in 
the  East-end  of  London  was  dispersed  by  the  police  while  on  its  way  to 
Westminster  Hall.  The  object  of  the  assemblage  was  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  tax  of  one  halfpenny 
upon  each  box  of  lucifer  mat<:he8,  proposed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  tho  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  submitting  his  budget  for  the  year.  ScTeral 
questions  were,  in  consequence,  X)nt  to  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Bruce) 
by  various  members  on  tho  28t]i,  relative  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
purpose  of  the  petitioners  had  been  interfered  with  and  prevented  by  the 
police  authorities.  Tho  Home  Secretary,  in  rei)ly,  stated  "  that  such  a 
procession  was  contrary  to  law — ^tlie  law  being  that  no  large  bodies  of 
persons  should  go  either  to  the  Sovereign  or  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  petition.  Tlie  number  i)erniittcd  by  law  does  not  exceed 
ten  persons.  The  Act  of  George  III.,  known  as  the  One  Mile  Act,  applies 
to  meetings,  and  provides  that  such  meetings  as  that  of  Monday  last  shall 
not  be  held  within  one  mile  of  Westminster."  The  tax  referred  to  was  to 
have  been  collected  by  means  of  a  stamp  afi&xed  to  each  box  of  matches. 
Ex  luce  lucellum — "  out  of  light  a  little  profit " — ^was  the  motto  devised 
by  Mr.  Lowe  for  the  labels  connected  with  this  new  impost.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  refused  its  sanction  to  that  mode  of  increasing  the 
revenue.  Tho  Chancellor  had  imported  the  idea  from  the  Unit^  States, 
where  a  similar  tax  produces  a  considerable  amount  annually. 

Introduction  of  the  Sovereign's  Name  in  Debate.— An 
Apology. — ^An  important  discussion  arose  in  tho  House  of  Commons  on 
tho  2nd  of  May,  187(5.  Mr.  Lowe,  at  a  Lil)eral  banquet  at  East  Betfoid, 
had  spoken  against  tho  Royal  Titles  Bill,  enabling  tho  Queen  to  assume 
tho  title  of  Empress  of  India,  and  said :  **  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is 
not  now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time.  I  violate  no  confidence, 
l>ecause  I  have  received  none ;  but  I  am  under  a  conviction  that  at  least 
two  previous  Ministers  have  entirely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  a  change.    More  pliant  persons  have  now  been  found,  and  I  have  no 
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doabt  tlie  tiling  will  be  done."  Ur.  0.  E.  Lewis  brought  tbe  sabjoet 
before  the  House  of  CommoDB,  moving  for  a  capj  of  the  oath  taJien  bj 
Privy  Councillors,  and  said  that,  if  Mr.  Lowe's  etat«ment  were  true,  two 
Prime  Ministora  mnst  have  broken  their  oath  "to  keep  secret  the  Queen's 
counsel,"  Mr.  Lowe  in  reply  denied  the  right  of  any  member  to  call  bim 
to  scconnt  for  anything  said  at  a  meeting  in  the  coontry,  unlcsa  the 
privileges  of  the  Honso  were  infringed,  or  a  personal  attack  were  made  on 
an  individual  member.  Thereupon  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  licad  of  the 
Govenmont,  said  Mr.  Lowe  had  attempted  to  hold  ap  to  poblic  infamy 
the  chief  Minister  by  asserting  that,  after  the  Sovereign  had  been  balked 
and  baffled  in  her  appeals  to  previous  Mtnistcra,  she  had  foond  a  pliant 
and  a  servile  inatmmeut  who  was  now  ready  to  do  her  wilL  If  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  proposals  to  previous  Ministers  were  troe,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  by  a  Privy  Cooncillor,  and  one  who  had  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister ;  hnt  was  it  tme  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  inmiffdiately  denied  it,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  a  letter  to  the  press ;  and  Mr,  Disraeli  aaid  he 
had  lived  on  anch  terms  of  political  confidenco  with  Lord  Derby,  especially 
at  the  time  when  the  Queen  assumed  the  government  of  India,  that  he 
was  able  to  say  that  no  each  proposal  bod  ever  boon  made  1«  bim.  As  to 
Lord  Busaell  and  Lord  FHlmorston,  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  say  he  was 
anthoriaed  by  her  Majesty  to  make  a  statement  to  the  House.  Some 
objections  were  urged  on  the  OppoMtion  side  to  this  statement  being 
received ;  but  the  Speaker  mled  that,  as  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  was  not 
to  be  introdncod  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  communication 
Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  make  was  not  out  of  order.  The  Prime  Minister 
then  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  Mr.  Iiowe's  story,  and 
that  the  Queen  had  aothorisod  him  to  state  that  at  no  time  bad  any 
proposal  to  introduce  snch  a  meaanre  been  made  to  any  Minister.  The 
rtory,  therefore,  was  a  piece  of  calumnioua  gossip  of  the  kind  which 
would  always  be  circulated,  bnt  which  no  one  would  expect  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Privy  Councillor  and  an  ei-Cabinct  Minister. — Mr,  Lewis's 
motion  was  carried  by  91  to  37,  and  two  nights  afterwards  Mr.  Lowe 
asked  permission  of  the  House  to  make  a  personal  statement.  He  said  be 
had  employed  the  interval  in  conaidering  the  matter,  and,  although  he  had 
believed  the  statement  made  at  Retford  to  be  true  at  the  time,  he  must 
acknowledge  Ho  ought  not  to  have  made  it.  "  It  was  wrong,"  said  lie, 
"  because  no  one  has  a  right  to  drag  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  even 
indirectly,  into  our  disputes  in  this  HouRe.  (Cbeors.)  I  sincerely  regret 
that  I  did  not  remember  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
dominions  her  Majesty  is,  by  reason  of  ber  sovereign  dignity,  the  only 
person  upon  whom  is  imposed  the  disability  of  not  being  able  to  say  any- 
thing in  personal  defence.  That  alone,  if  there  was  so  other  reason, 
onght  to  have  closed  my  month,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  consider  my 
acknowledgment  both  full  and  ample.  (Cheers.)  But,  Sir,  that  ia  not  all. 
After  the  conunnnieation  which  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make,  I 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken  in  what  I  asserted ; 
And  nothing  remains  for  me  except  to  express  my  most  sincere  and 
extreme  regret,  as  one  who  is  wholly  and  heartily  a  dutiful  enil.  Vs^i^ 
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Bnbjcct  of  her  Majesty,  that  I  have  caused  her  Majeety  to  haye  bees 
put  to  what  she  will  have  felt  the  disagreeable  neoesrity  of  m^Vhig-  a 
communication  on  such  a  subject  to  the  House — a  neeesrity  thai  ought 
never  to  have  been  imposed  upon  her.  I  retract  everything  that  I  nid, 
and,  if  such  a  thing  be  proper  from  a  subject  to  his  Sovereii^if  I  hnmUy 
offer  niy  most  sincere  apologies  to  her  Majesty  for  the  error  that  I  have 
committed."    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Golden  Age  of  a  Goremment. — ^In  the  course  of  a  speech 
returning  thanks  for  his  re-election  by  the  University  of  London,  in  AprQ, 
1880,  Mr.  Lowe  said :  **  What  I  want  to  i>oiut  out  to  you  is  what  I  think 
it  extremely  important  should  be  always  remembered  by  Grovemments,  I 
having  now  had  the  honour  of  serving  in  a  good  many.  The  first  moments 
of  a  Gbvemment  are  golden.  Napoleon  said  that  people  g^row  old  quickly 
on  fields  of  battle ;  but  Gbvcmments  grow  old  more  quickly  still  in  the 
battle-fields  of  ParllRment.  The  first  year  of  a  Grovemment  la  golden, 
the  second  silvern,  and  it  soon  arrives  at  the  iron  age.  Wisdom  lies  in 
seizing  as  far  as  possible  upon  these  golden  moments.  Things  may  be 
done  and  questions  may  be  settled  between  this  time  and  next  August, 
which  if  delayed  it  might  afterwards  be  impossible  to  do  or  settle  for  ten 
years.  There  is  every  stimulus  to  activity  and  boldness.  Now  is  the  time 
when  wo  can  really  strike  with  effect,  whereas  nobody  can  tell  what  to- 
morrow may  bring  forth.  The  very  strength  of  a  Government  is  sure  to 
engender  combats  and  weakness  witliin,  and  gradually  to  eat  into  its 
power  and  essence.  Therefore  I  hope  no  time  will  be  lost  in  bringing 
forward  measures  of  secondary  importance,  but  that  the  opportunity  will 
be  used  to  deal  with  matters  of  the  first  and  gre&iost  importance,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  these  things  may  be  done  now,  and  that  next  year  it 
may  bo  impossible  to  effect  them." 


JOHN  AETHUR  KOEBUCK 

(1801—1879.) 

"  Tear  'em." — In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Cutlers'  Feast,  Sheffield, 
September  2nd,  1858,  Mr.  Roebuck  referred  to  the  visit  he  had  just  paid 
to  Cherbourg  with  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
expressing,  in  strong  language,  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  French 
ruler,  he  proceeded :  "  It  may  be  said  that  those  who  stand  in  my  posi- 
tion ought  not  to  say  an3rtliing  that  excites  national  animosity;  and  I 
respond  to  that  sentiment.  But,  Sir,  the  farmer  who  goes  to  sleep, 
having  placed  the  watch-dog  *  Tear  'em '  over  his  rick-yard,  hears  that 
watch-dog  bark.  He,  in  the  anger  of  a  half  somnolence,  says.  *  I  wish 
Tear  'cm  would  be  quiet ;  *  and  bawls  out  of  the  window,  *  Down.  Tear 
'em.'  'Tear  'em*  does  go  down;  the  fanner  goes  to  sleep,  and  he  is 
awoke  by  the  flashing  in  at  his  windows  of  the  light  of  his  ricks  on  fire. 
I  am  *  Tear  'em.'  I  tell  you  to  beware.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Cher- 
bourg P    It  is  a  standing  menace  to  England." 

An  XJnacciuitoined  Character. — Mr.  Roebuck,  in  one  of  the 
debates  in  1855  on  the  condition  of  the  Crimean  army  and  the  conduct  of 
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Ministers,  spote  of  the  Duke  of  ITewcaetle  »e  "  a  scap^ost  tbat  Iiad  been 
aeut  iuto  the  wilderness  vith  the  ains  of  the  Administration  on  his  head." 
He  was  replied  to  bj  some  of  the  dnke'a  colleagaes  with  great  sererityt 
wherenpon  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  once  in  mj  life.  I 
hare  indulged  in  panegyric,  but,  like  almost  all  other  men  nho  attempt  k 
character  to  which  thoj  aro  not  Btcnstomcd,  I  have  failed  in  representjnj^ 
it,  and  hare  failed  also  most  completely  in  making  myself  nnderstood.  I 
did  object  to  making  the  Doke  of  Ifewcastio  a  scapegoat,  I  gare  that 
noble  dnko  credit  for  industry  and  good  intentions,  and  I  said  that  he  bad 
done  his  duty  according  to  his  ability.  Then  I  am  turned  round  Qpou 
becftOBfl  I  am  said  to  iiare  enlogieod  the  nolile  doke." 

Offieial  Sostraint  v.  Political  Morolitj.— In  a  speech  at  Shef- 
field in  186S,  Mr.  Roebnck  alluded  to  one  ho  had  made  tliere  daring 
the  American  civil  war,  and  to  a  conversation  afterwards  on  the  subject 
with  Lord  Palmeraton.  "  Tho  moment  I  got  into  his  room — ho  waa 
standing  writing  at  hia  desk,  as  he  always  did — he  tnmcd  lonnd  and  pnt 
ont  his  hands,  and  said,  '  Hoohuck,  Roebuck,  what  a  devilish  good  speech 
jron  made  in  Sheffield ! '  I  said,  '  My  lord,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yon, 
and  flattered  for  the  kind  phrase  yoo  have  used  about  my  speech ' — though 
it  was  rather  a  hard  one,  yon  know ;  '  I  am  very  much  flattered.'  '  Flat- 
tered ? '  he  said.  '  Wliy,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  hut  I  dare  not 
officially  say  bo.'  Now  that  atrack  me,  according  to  the  old  woman's 
phrase,  all  of  a  heap, — that  a  man  in  power  should  say  to  me  openly  and 
without  disguise  that  ho  was  entirely  of  my  opinion,  and  lead  the  people 
of  England  directly  the  opposite  way.  That,  said  I,  is  modem  political 
morality.  I  did  my  work  vrith  the  gay  and  pleasant  old  lord,  and  bowed 
my  way  oat  of  his  room." 

Soadinff  front  a  UTevspaper.— Mr.  Boebnck  waa  making  a  speech 
in  1855  on  the  resiprnatiou  of  Lord  John  Russell,  after  his  rotom  from 
the  conference  at  yiconn  on  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  allies, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  is  thus  referred  to  in  "Hansard:" 
"The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  was  beginning  to  read  a  paas^e 
in  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  from  a  newspaper,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  calls  to  '  order ; '  whereupou  ho  tore  a  piece  out  of  the  newspaper  and 
waa  proceeding  with  his  quotation,  when  Mr.  Speaker  said  the  rules  of  tho 
HooBO  did  not  allow  the  honourable  and  learned  member  to  quote  from  a 
newspaper  a  speech  which  had  been  deliTered  doring  the  session,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  honourable  and  learned  member  could  cure  the  irregu- 
larity by  tearing  a  piece  out.  Mr.  Roebuck :  '  Then  1  will  gire  the  effect 
of  the  noble  lord's  statement  from  my  own  memory;  and  if  I  am 
incorrect,  tho  fault  is  not  with  me,  but  with  tho  mie  of  tho  Honse  which 
obliges  me  to  rely  upon  that  faulty  instrument  when  1  have  a  correct 
report  at  band.'  "* 

An  Independent  Member. — Mr.  Roebuck  on  several  occasions 
received  from  his  constituents  at  ShefBeld  acknowledgment  of  his  parlia- 
mentary services,  in  the  form  of  testimonials  including  purses  of  from  one 

'  •  See  Hiscellanaona  seotioD,  "  Beading  from  Namew^vn." 
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to  three  tlioasand  i>onncls.  On  one  of  these  presentations  he  said :  "  I  ask 
myself  what  it  is  that  has  given  me  the  present  occasion  of  retiming  yoa 
mj  thanks.  It  is  not  talent ;  it  is  not  name ;  it  is  not  rank ;  it  is  not 
wealth.  What  is  it,  then  P  It  is  steadfastness  to  the  path  which  I  marked 
ont  for  myself  in  the  beginning.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  the  year  1832 
I  published  a  programme  of  the  opinions  I  then  held.  I  had  prepared 
myself  for  a  public  life.  I  had  then  formed  my  opinions ;  I  consigned 
them  to  pa]>or ;  I  printed  them ;  and  to  them  I  now  adhere.  That  which 
I  said  in  1832  I  now  say,  and  it  is  my  thorough  and  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  ox>inions  which  I  then  expressed  that  has  won  fqr  me  the  approba- 
tion of  my  countrymen.  Groiug  into  Parliament  unknown,  nnsupported, 
only  recommended  by  tliat  tried  friend  of  the  people,  the  late  Joseph 
Hume,  I  determined  not  to  ally  myself  with  either  of  the  great  parties 
which  then  divided  the  House  of  Commons  and  tho  kingdom.  I  was 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  and  I  went  into  the  House  of  Commons  deter- 
mined to  advocate  that  which  I  believed  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
people  without  regard  to  party  considerations.  To  that  rule  I  have  adhered 
through  life." 

EALPH  BEENAL  OSBORNE. 

(1814.) 

Tlie  "  Stormy  Petrel  of  Debate.** — ^The  nature  of  Mr.  Bemal 
Osbomo's  appearances  in  parliamentary  strife  caused  this  name  to  he 
applied  to  him  by  Dr.  Giffard,  long  editor  of  the  Standard  newspaper. 
One  of  tho  most  effective  passages  in  Mr.  Osborne's  peculiar  vein 
occurred  in  tho  great  debate  on  the  conduct  of  the  Grovemment  with 
respect  to  Denmark,  in  July,  1804.  The  speaker  thus  alluded  to  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  Cabinet :  "  The  noblo  lord  and  the  gentlemen  on  tho 
Treasury  Bench  aro  men  of  great  ca])acity,  but  a  little  past  their  time, 
and  they  bungle  a  little  ;  but  if  they  wish  to  put  the  country  in  a  proper 
position  with  foreign  powers,  and  restore  the  just  influence  of  England, 
it  might  be  easily  done  by  their  imitating  that  custom  which  is  obligatory 
on  unsuccessful  oflGicials  in  Japan.  If,  Sir,  they  would  enact,  in  a  modified 
form,  that  *  happy  despatch '  which  we  have  learnt  from  tho  Asiatics,  I 
am  sure  this  country  would  at  once  regain  its  projKjr  position.  .  .  There 
sits  the  noblo  lord.  Sedetf  ceternumque  sedebit,  I  was  about  to  add,  but 
it  would  not  be  true— -i/j/eZiaj.  I  wish  to  speak  of  him  with  every  respect, 
because  I  l>clieve  that  a  more  active  or  a  more  able  man  never  existed  in 
this  country.     (General  cheers.)    It  is  said  of  him  that 

'  Panting  timo  toils  after  him  in  vain.' 

He  is  certainly /rtci?e  princepsy  the  liveliest,  if  not  the  youngest,  on  the 
Treasury  bench.  The  noble  lord  deserves  great  credit  for  his  admirable 
management  through  so  long  a  time  of  tho  afPairs  of  this  House.  He 
has  acted  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  agreed  with  all  sorts  of  opinions. 
These  aro  great  feats,  but  what  is  his  i>olicy  ?  Sir,  his  domestic  policy, 
not  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  debate,  is  paternal  but  stationary ;  his  foreign 
policy  up  to  this  day  has  been  pugnacious  but  progressive.    •    •    I  have 
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not  been  nnf  aii  to  the  nobis  lord ;  but  now  let  as  go  into  bis  Cabinet. 
Hifl  Cabinet  is  a  moseum  of  cnrimitiea.  Tbeie,  Sir,  »n  to  be  ttnind  soma 
birds  of  rare  and  noble  plnnu^,  both  bIito  and  staffed.  (Qreat  lsngbt«r.) 
Bnt,  nnfortnnately,  there  ia  a  difficnltj  in  keeping  np  the  breed.  For 
those  Whig  birds  have  been  vcrj  barren,  and  the^  wcro  obliged  to  take  a 
cross  with  the  famona  Feelite  breed.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said,  either 
hj  their  euemies  or  friends,  that  tboj  bavo  been  prolific  of  measDres  since 
they  have  taken  office.  Even  ray  right  hononrsble  friend  (Ur.  ii.  Gibson) 
-~who  ia  not  connected  with  them  by  family,  and  somehow  got  into  the 
Cftbinct,  bat,  like  the  fiy  in  amber,  '  one  wondera  how  the  devil  he  got 
there ' — has  not  been  fertile.  I  mnat  say  that  his  hononrable  friends  the 
members  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Miall)  and  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  are,  I 
think,  disappointed  in  this  '  yoong  man  from  the  coontrj.'  When  he 
married  into  the  family  we  expected  some  Uberal  mcasores,  bnt  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  become  indolent,  and  almost  qnarrelaomo,  nnder 
the  gnidauee  of  the  noble  lord.  Well,  Sir,  what  is  to  be  done  P  Wo  know 
by  the  traditions  of  the  great  Whig  party  that  tliey  will  cling  to  the 
vessel,  if  not  like  shipwrecked  sailors,  Uke  those  Uistacoons  marine  animals 
which  HOmebow  adhere  to  the  bottom,  thereby  clogging  the  engines  and 
impeding  tlie  progress.  Sir,  should  a  vote  of  this  Honso  displace  that 
administration,  what  are  the  Liberal  party  to  do  P  Well,  my  advice  to 
them  ia  that  they  may  feel  perfectly  happy  as  to  the  issne  of  this  great 
dnel  which  ia  being  fought.  They  are  somewliat  in  the  vtuation  of  lago 
in  the  play,  and  may  say  like  him,  '  Whether  Caaaio  kills  Boderigo,  or 
Roderigo  kills  Ooswo,  or  each  kills  the  other,'  they  must  gun." 

EAEL  GRANVILLE. 

(1815.) 

Tixat  Foreign  Bsvnttxjuhip. — Earl  Granville  was  appointed 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  first  time  on  the  dealh  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  in  Jane,  1870.  Entering  upon  bis  duties  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  5th  of  Jnly,  he  was  informed  by  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  of 
State  (3£r.  Hammond)  that  "  in  all  hie  eipericnce  he  had  never  known  ao 
great  a  lull  in  foreign  aEfoira."  Two  days  after,  the  Spanish  GoTemment 
umonnced  its  intention  to  propose  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem  aa  a 
candidate  for  the  crown;  and  in  ten  daya,  war  between  France  and 
CJermany  had  become  inei-itable. 

Family  Connectioiis. — Earl  Granville's  introduction  to  office,  as  a 
Bonnection  of  the  "  great  Whig  families  "  which  long  regarded  Ministerial 
krrangements  as  their  peculiar  right,  was  thos  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of 
\  sparkling  series  of  "  Political  Portrwts,"  published  m  1873  :  "  It  was 
btan  the  royal  household  that  Lord  Granville  entered  upon  the  career  in 
which  he  has  since  achieved  all  but  the  highest  place,  with  probably  the 
mccession  to  the  highest  place,  in  the  Liberal  party.  For  the  first  two 
Fears  of  Lord  John  Bnasell's  first  Administration  he  held  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds.  He  had  been  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Utairs  for  a  few  months  before  the  break-np  of  the  Melboxmu^  Qisncm- 
24 
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meiit.  having;  preyiouflly  sorvod  an  appronticcship  to  diplomacj  MB  attaeke 
in  Paris  during  his  fat)ior*H  embassy  thoro ;  and  had  sat  for  ten  yean  ii 
t)ic  Hnnso  of  CommonH  l)oforo  his  snccossion  to  the  peerage  in  1846.  Bat 
his  political  career  really  began  with  his  transfer  by  Lord  John  Rnaaell, 
in  18^48.  fn)m  the  charge  of  hor  Majesty's  Buckhoands  to  the  Tlce- 
Presidency  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade.  Great  was  the  clamour  which  this 
appointment  raised  lx4ow  tlio  gangway.  '  Is  thy  acrrant  a  don^  ? '  said 
ManchcHtor.  indignant  at  lu'Ing  handed  over  to  the  Master  of  the  Bnfk- 
hounds.  Mr.  Bright,  we  believe,  ma<lo  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  its 
anger  in  the  House  of  Cominons,  and  spoke  his  mind  with  that  frank 
disregard  of  ]K»r8ons  wli  ich  h  its  always  eharacte  riscd  him.  The  appoint  meat 
was  denonnci>d  as  a  piece  uf  ne}>otism  on  Lord  John  Buasell's  part.  Veij 
much  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Bright  not  \ini^  afterwards  admitted  that  Lonl 
Granville's  conduct  at  the  Boanl  of  Trade  had  justified  Lord  John  Russell  8 
selection,  and  had  not  justified  his  own  assault.  Lord  John  Russell,  with 
]>arrlonable  i>er\'errtity,  was  more  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  retractation  than 
by  the  original  charge.  The  word  ne]M)tism,  naturally  odious  to  a  Russell, 
rankled  in  his  mind;  and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  family  affection  fori 
descendant  of  his  grandmother  could  influence  his  political  appointments. 
Lonl  RusselPH  grandmother  does.  indtM^d,  carry  the  mind  bapk  to  a  period 
of  histor}'  a])])arently  too  remote  to  affect  Ministerial  combinations.  For 
a  time,  however,  the  unfilial  allusion  of  her  grandson,  and  his  ostentatious 
indifference  to  her  postority  outside  the  house  of  Bedford,  gave  the  old 
lady  an  hintorical  resuri-ection;  and  Lord  Russeirs  grandmother,  as  the 
Mother  Eve  of  an  entire  Whig  Cabinet,  became  a  subject  of  genealogical 
interest.  It  was  on  this  or  on  some  similar  occasion  that  Mr.  Bcmal 
Osborne  accounted  on  physiological  principles  for  the  ricketiness  of  their 
legislative  offspring,  on  the  ground  tluit  all  the  mcm1)ers  of  the  Govern- 
ment  were  nearly  related  to  each  other." 

Making  a  Clean  Breast.  —  Lonl  Granville  on  one  occasion 
humorously  alluded  to  his  family  connections  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Defending,  in  1855,  the  constitution  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry,  in 
which  ho  was  Lonl  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Granville  said :  *•  My 
lonls.  I  had  l>etter  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once ;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  some  of  those  who  went  Ix^fore  me  had  such  quivers  full  of 
daughters  who  did  not  die  old  maids,  that  I  have  relations  on  this  side  of 
the  house,  relations  n]H>n  the  ero8s-1)enehe8.  relations  u])on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  and  I  actually  had  the  unparalleled  misfortune  to  have  no 
fewer  than  three  in  the  Protectionist  Administration  of  my  noblo  friend 
op|)ositc"  (the  Earl  of  Derby). 

Declining  the  Frenliership. — On  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  185J),  Earl  Granville  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen  to  form  a 
Cabinet.  That  this  should  have  been  the  case,  in  the  lifetime  both  of 
Lonl  John  Ru>s8ell  and  Lonl  Palnierston,  who  had  in  turn  occupied  the 
principal  offices  of  the  State  and  held  the  reins  of  government,  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment ;  but  the  matter  was  thus  explained  in  a  "  com- 
munication" which  the  Times  published  on  the  13th  of  June  in  t-hat 
year  r^*'  Hor  Majesty,  after  listening  to  ail  the  objections  which  Lord 
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GrauTillo  )itA  to  offer,  commBTided  him  to  attempt  to  form  ui  adminifitration 
wliich  ahonid  &t  once  be  strong  in  ability  and  parliamentarj  influence,  and 
■honld  at  the  anme  time  comprehend  within  itself  a  fall  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  sectiona  into  which  the  Liberal  part;  has  notorionsif 
been  divided.  Feeling,  probsblj,  that  it  might  be  nrgod  as  an  objection 
to  this  course  that  Lonl  Granrille,  who  has  norer  jet  held  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  would  thus  be  placed  in  a  position  paramount  to  that 
occupied  by  Lord  Falmerston  and  Lord  Johu  Russell,  each  of  whom  had 
sen-ed  her  long  and  faithfully  in  many  high  offices  of  state,  and  had  each 
filled  the  office  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  her  Ksjesty  was  pleased 
to  obseire  that  she  had  in  the  first  instance  turned  her  thoughts  towarda 
Lord  Falmerston  and  Lord  John  RaisscU.  Her  Majesty  felt,  however, 
that  to  make  so  marked  a  distinction  as  is  implied  in  the  choice  of  one  or 
other  of  two  atatcamcn  so  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  possessing  so 
jost  a  chiim  on  the  consideration  of  the  Queen,  would  be  a  very  invidious 
and  unwelcome  task.  Her  Majesty  also  obscrred  that  Lord  John  Rossell 
and  Lord  Falmerston  appnared  to  represent  different  sections  of  the 
Liberal  party;  Lord  Falmerston  the  more  ConaerTative,  and  Lord  John 
BnssoU  the  more  popular  section.  Impressed  with  these  difficnltios,  her 
Majesty  cast  her  eyes  on  Lord  Granville,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  whom  both  Lord  John  Rbssoll 
and  Lord  Falmerston  had  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  confidence,  and  who 
might  have  greater  facilities  for  uniting  the  whole  Liberal  party  under 
one  administration  than  conhl  be  enjuyed  by  either  of  the  sectional 
leaders."  The  publication  of  this  statement  gare  rise  to  remark  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  which  Earl  Granville  replied  that  he  had  aaked  and 
obtained  from  her  Unjcsty  permission  to  state  to  his  political  frieuds  the 
result  of  what  had  occurred,  but  it  was  never  intended  that  it  should  bo 
communicated  to  any  newspaper.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  sco  that 
Any  injury  had  resulted  from  the  publication,  seeing  that  her  Majesty 
appeared  therein,  as  ever,  desirous  of  walking  in  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
Btitntion. — Lord  Falmerston  became  Premier  for  the  second  time  on  this 
occasion.  Li  1880  Lord  Granville  was  again  invited  to  form  a  Ministry, 
bnt  declined  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


THE  MAEQUIS  OP  SALISBURY. 

(1830.) 

His  Mini&torial  Cara«T. — The  Marqnis  of  Salisbury,  before  his 
coll  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1867,  was  well 
known  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  afterwards 
OS  Lord  Cranbome.  He  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  for  India  in 
1867,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Cabinet  determined  on  a  large  measure  of 
parliament ary  reform;  General  Peel  and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  also 
retiring  from  the  Government  at  the  same  time.  He  retorned  to  the 
Indian  Secretaryship  in  1874,  under  Mr.  Disraeli's  lesderahip,  and  became 
Foreign  Secretary  on  the  resignation  of  the  Eari  of  Derby  in  1878.  Tt<L«. 
lEarquis  of  Salisbury  attended  the  conference  at  GontA&n.\.\ns:t^«<'va.\%l^ 
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Bs  special  mnbassador,  and  was  associated  witli  Lord  Beaeonafield  in  Am 
representation  of  England  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 

The  Theory  of  Oovemment.— A  "  Polioy  of  Legerdttnudn.* 

»-Lord  Cran1x)mo,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Earl  of  Derby's  GrOTen* 
mont  in  1867  on  account  of  its  policy  with  respect  to  Reform,  severely 
attacked  the  ministerial  hill,  and  on  its  final  passage  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  bill  is  a  ConscrvatiTe 
triumph.  If  it  be  a  Conservative  triumph  to  have  adopted  the  principles 
of  your  most  determined  adversary,  the  honourable  member  for  Birming- 
ham [Mr.  Bright] ;  if  it  be  a  Conservative  triumph  to  have  introduced  a 
bill  guarded  with  precautions  and  securities,  and  to  have  abandoned  eveiy 
one  of  those  precautions  and  securities  at  the  bidding  of  your  oppo- 
nents, then  in  the  whole  course  of  your  annals  I  will  venture  to  say  the 
Conscr>'ative  party  has  won  no  triumph  so  signaL  After  all,  our  theoiy 
of  government  is  not  that  a  certain  number  of  statesmen  should  place 
themselves  in  office  and  do  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  bids  them. 
Our  theory  of  government  is  that  on  each  side  of  the  House  there  should 
bo  men  supporting  definite  opinions,  and  that  what  they  have  supported  in 
opposition  they  should  adhere  to  in  office,  and  that  eveiyono  should  know, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  office,  that  those  i«rticular  opinions  will 
be  sux)pnrted.  If  you  reverse  that,  and  declare  that,  no  matter  what  a  man 
has  supported  in  opposition,  the  moment  he  gets  into  office  it  shall  be  open 
to  him  to  reverse  and  repudiate  it  all,  you  practically  destroy  the  whole 
basis  on  wliicli  our  form  of  government  rests,  and  you  make  the  House  of 
Commons  a  mere  scram1)liug-place  for  office.  You  practically  banish  all 
honourable  men  from  the  political  arena,  and  you  will  find  in  the  lon^ 
run  that  the  time  will  come  when  your  statesmen  will  be  nothing  hut 
political  adventurers,  and  tliat  professions  of  opinion  will  be  looked 
u])on  only  as  so  many  political  manceuATcs  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
office.  .  .  I  entreat  honourable  gentlemen  opi)Osite  not  to  believe  that  my 
feelings  on  this  subject  are  dictated  simply  by  my  hostility  to  this  measure. 
tlioiigh  I  object  to  it  most  strongly,  as  the  House  is  aware.  But  even  if 
I  took  a  contrary  view,  if  I  deemed  it  to  be  most  advantageous,  I  should 
still  deeply  n^gret  that  the  position  of  the  executive  should  have  been  so 
dogrudod  as  it  has  l)cpn  in  the  present  session.  I  should  deeply  regret  to 
find  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  applauded  a  policy  of  legerdemain. 
And  I  should  above  all  things  regret  that  this  great  gift  to  the  people-^ 
gift  you  think  it — should  have  been  purchased  hy  a  political  betrayal 
which  has  no  parallel  in  our  parliamentary  annals,  which  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  that  mutual  confidence  wliicIi  is  the  very  soul  of  our  party 
government,  and  on  which  only  the  strength  and  freedom  of  our  represen- 
tative institutions  can  Ix)  sustained." 

Ministerial  Eeroiem. — At  a  Conser>'ative  banquet  at  Hertford  in 
October,  1873,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ad- 
ministration in  his  most  characteristic  style,  as  "a  Ministry  of  heroic 
measures."  He  said :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  accuse  them  of  heroism. 
They  keep  their  heroism  to  the  Home  Office ;  they  don*t  let  it  transgress 
the  threshold  of  the  Foreign  Office.     They  offer  to  us  a  remarkible 
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inriaia.ee  of  CImBtiut  meebieas  uid  Immility;  but  I  nm  afraid  it  is  tbat 
kind  of  duistian  meekness  which  tnmH  the  left  cheek  to  BnsBia  and 
America,  aad  demands  the  attcrmost  fftrtbiiig  of  Aahantee.  Thia,  how* 
eret,  is  to  be  eaid  tor  tlieir  heroism,  that  as  regards  theee  islands  there  is 
BO  donbt  it  has  been  heroism  approaching  to  etenmesa  towards  ererj 
interest  that  happened  to  belong  to  the  minoritj  defeated  at  the  poU." 

"A  Orttkt  Uurtsr," — The  Honse  of  Commons  having  amended  the 
Pablio  Worship  Begnlation  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Honse  of  Lords  in 
1S74,  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  of  the  "  blnstcr  "  of  the  lower  Assembly,  and 
alloded  to  the  majority  there  as  a  "  bngbcar."  This  caused  Mr.  Disraeli 
(then  Fiime  Kiniater]  to  make  the  following  remarks  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  respecting  the  langnage  of  the  Indian  Secretary :  "  As  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  language,  let  us  not  for  a  moment  be  diverted  from  the  conrse 
which  we  think,  aa  wise  and  grave  men,  wo  ought  to  follow,  by  any  alln- 
siona  to  the  spirit  of  any  speech  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  in  the  other  Honse  of  Parliament.  My  noble  friend  was 
long  a  member  of  this  House,  and  is  woll  knowu  to  many  of  the  members 
even  of  this  Parliament.  He  Is  not  a  man  who  measures  his  phrases.  He 
is  one  who  is  a  great  master  of  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeen ;  bnt  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  anyone  who  is  prejudiced  against  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment on  account  of  saeh  qnalificationa.  My  noble  friend  knows  ths 
Honse  of  Commons  weU,  and  he  is  not  perhaps  superior  to  the  considera- 
tion that  by  making  a  speech  of  that  kind,  and  taunting  respectable  men 
like  ourselves  as  being  a  '  blustering  majority,'  he  probably  might  stimu- 
late Uie  amour  propre  of  some  individuals  to  take  the  course  which  he 
wants,  and  to  defeat  the  bill.  Now,  I  hope  we  shaU  not  fall  into  that  trap. 
I  hope  we  shall  show  my  noble  friend  that  wo  remember  some  of  His 
manceavrea  when  he  was  a  simple  member  of  this  House,  and  that  we  are 
not  to  be  taunted  into  taking  a  very  indiscreet  step,  a  step  minons  to  all 
onr  own  wishes  and  ezpoctationa,  merely  io  show  that  we  resent  the  con- 
temptuous phrases  of  one  of  my  colleagues." 

Tna  JKsoiusion, — In  1868,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  rcspouding 
to  the  toast  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  baid,  "  Although  the  Upper  House  was  not  yet 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  day,  he  expected  it  would  become  one,  and  hs 
looked  forward  to  that  contingency  without  apprehension.  Everybody 
was  the  better  for  being  looked  after,  and  he  would  abide  by  tlie  principle 
that  any  institution  which  could  not  hold  its  own  ground  on  the  free  and 
fair  discussion  of  its  merits  should  cease  to  exist." 


£ASL  CAIRNa. 
(1819.) 
An   Exceptional   Complimaat.— Hugh  McCalmoni  C^ms  was 
letnmed  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Belfast  in  1852,  and  continued  to 
represent  that  borough  until  1866.    In  1658  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  under  Lord  Derby's  second  Administration.    Ka  6W^uia«A  '««& 
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marked  at  this  timo,  and  drew  from  the  late  Lord  Ljtton  a  tribute  of 

praise,  exceptional  in  the  case  of  a  living  orator  :— 

**  Still  when  Calms  rises,  the'  at  dawn  of  daj. 
The  sleepers  wake,  and  feel  rejoiced  to  stay. 
As  his  clear  reasonings  in  light  strength  arise^ 
Like  Dorio  sbafti  admittiog  laoent  skies." 

Sir  Hngh  Cairns  was  made  Attomey-Gleneral  in  1866,  when  Lord  Derhj 
again  formed  a  Government ;  but  shortly  after,  a  Lord  Justiceship  of 
Api^eal  becoming  vacant,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench,  and  created  a 
peer  in  18G7.  In  Febraary,  186S,  Lord  Cairns  became  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor in  Mr.  Disraeli*s  first  Administration,  and  was  reseated  on  the 
woolsack  when  the  last-named  statesman  retnmed  to  power,  in  1874.  He 
waa  raised  a  stop  in  the  peerage,  as  Earl  Cairns,  in  1878. 

The  Law  of  Primogeniture. — An  example  of  the  clear  statement 
of  a  case  which  distinguished  the  speaking  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  taken  from  the  debate  on  Mr.  Locke  King's 
proposal,  in  1859,  to  alter  the  law  of  succession  to  real  estate  in  cases  of 
intestacy.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  then  Solicitor-Greneral,  opposed  the  honour- 
able moml)er*s  bill,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  observed :  '*  Honourable 
members  opposite  said  that  the  present  law  as  to  descent  was  a  wretched 
roinnnni  of  feudal  policy ;  that  it  had  its  origin  in  feudal  times,  and  that 
before  the  feudal  times  it  was  imknown  in  this  country.  His  answer  to 
that  was,  that  he  di^  not  care  what  was  its  origin.  .  .  Looking  at 
it  as  a  question  of  policy,  what  were  the  results  which  flowed  from  this 
law  ?  In  the  first  ]>lace,  it  harmonised  with  an  hereditary  monarchy  and 
an  hereditary  peerage.  In  the  next  place,  speaking  of  the  principle  of 
the  law,  not  merely  as  it  affected  the  disposition  of  the  estates  of 
intestates,  but  as  manifested  in  the  habits  of  the  coimtry  with  regard  to 
entails  and  settlements,  it  tended  to  maintain  a  class  in  tliis  conntiy 
distinct  from  the  aristocracy  of  mere  wealth  and  the  aristocracy  produced 
— ^aiid  rightly  produced — ^by  successful  commercial  enterprise.  The  law 
and  the  custom  together,  acting  one  upon  the  other,  kept  a  class  distinct, 
in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  land,  from  those  other  classes 
who  were  of  course  in  themselves  as  important  elements  as  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country.  In  the  next  place,  this  law  and  custom  were  favourable  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Tlie  tendency  of  this  country,  with  regard 
both  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  had  been  to  undert^ike  production 
on  a  large  scale;  and  honourable  members  ox>posite  would  not  disagree 
with  the  doctrine  of  Mill,  that  wherever  a  people  had  once  undertaken 
production  on  a  large  scale  in  agriculture,  coiimiercc,  or  manufactures, 
they  would  not  willingly  relinquish  its  advantages.  Again,  the  law  was 
most  important  in  a  social  point  of  view.  It  kept  families  together  by 
preserving  the  headship  of  families.  The  certain  effect  of  a  division  of 
property  such  as  that  recommended  was  in  the  second  generation  to 
dwarf  a  family  down  to  the  rank  of  petty  squires,  and  in  the  next  genera- 
tion to  dwarf  it  into  the  condit  ion  of  mere  peasants.  In  the  next  place, 
while  it  preserved  to  them  their  social  station  and  position,  the  law  excited 
younger  brothers  to  ambition  and  emulation  in  a  manner  that  no  other 
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fljstom  in  any  wmntty  was  ever  known  to  do  before.  And,  lastly,  the 
benefit  of  it  did  not  flow  merely  to  the  children  of  a  family,  but  it  etimu* 
lated  the  parent  of  the  family  also  to  make  proTision,  by  frng:ali(j, 
economy,  and  indtutry,  for  his  yonngor  branches,  at  the  aamo  time  that 
it  gare  him  the  cert«iDty  of  the  importance  of  the  family  beiiig  pre- 
aerred  by  the  headship  of  his  eldest  son.  These,  then,  were  the  con- 
clnsions  at  which  he  had  arrived."  The  speaker  west  ou  to  support  these 
conclusions  by  reference  to  sundry  authorities. — The  bill  was  defeated,  on  a 
division,  by  271  to  76. 

Tha  "Tander  F&suou"  ia  Befona. — In  March,  1859,  the 
Goremment  of  tho  Earl  of  Derby  introdnccd  into  the  House  of  Commona 
B  Beform  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  opposed  by  Lord  John 
BoBsell  with  an  amendment,  nvowodly  intended  io  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
the  measure.  At  the  close  of  iiis  speech  moving  this  amendment  the 
noble  lord  said  :  "  I  shall  tnke  this  coorse,  careless  of  anyimpntation  which 
may  be  caal  upon  me.  With  regard  to  this  great  question  of  Beform,  I 
may  conclude  by  saying  that  I  defended  it  when  1  was  young,  aud  1  will 
not  desert  it  now  that  1  am  old."  Sir  Hugh  Caima,  in  reply,  thus  alluded 
to  the  noble  lord,  aud  the  temporary  agreement  between  himself  aud  the 
more  extreuic  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  "  I  want  to  know  what  is  the 
extent  of  tho  agreement  between  the  noble  lord  aud  the  houonrablo 
member  for  Birmingham  (Mc.  Bright).  I  think,  as  a  House  of  Commons, 
we  are  also  entitled  to  ask  this  question — What  probability  ia  there  of 
inipport  to  tho  noble  lord  and  the  hononrsblo  member  for  Birmingham 
from  tho  followers  who  tit  around  himp  The  noble  lord  may  depend 
npon  it  that  thcae  qncHtioua  will  not  be  asked  merely  in  this  House,  but 
they  will  also  be  asked  in  the  country.  The  nublo  lord  appeals  -as  a  proof 
of  his  sincerity  in  his  amendment  to  his  long-known  and  long-tried 
(rttachmeut  to  tho  cause  of  reform.  We  all  know  and  admit  tho  uoblo 
lord's  attachment  to  this  great  national  and  political  question.  But  wo 
also  know  that  there  is  a  form  of  tho  tender  passion  which  sometimes 
dovelopes  itself  in  jealousy  of  any  attention  to  tho  object  of  its  affection 
from  any  other  quarter.  I  think  tho  noble  lord  exposes  himself  to  some 
miseoostractiou  on  ihia  point.    We  Itavo  heard  it  said — 

'  Strong  were  Mb  hopei  Lis  rival  to  remoTS  ; 

With  blaDdishmeiitB  to  kbih  the  pnbliD  love ; 

To  head  the  faction  while  tfaeir  lool  woa  hot, 

.And  popularly  prosecate  tha  plot.' 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not  I  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the 
country  will  ask — the  country  have  asked  slroady^what  are  the  real  inten- 
tions of  tho  noble  lord,  and  what  are  the  specific  objects  which  he  pro- 
poses to  himself  in  meeting  a  bill  of  this  kind,  not  openly,  not  broadly,  but 
by  an  ambiguous  and  almost  irregular  amcndmeut,  which  commits  nobody 
and  which  means  nothing  that  is  precise.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  differed,  and  always  will  differ,  about  Hcform  Bills,  about  theories 
ot  representation,  about  social  and  domestic  legislation  of  every  kind. 
But  there  is  oue  subject  upon  which  the  people  of  this  country  are  entirely 
agreed.     They  do  not  like  anything  which  bears  the  least  ap^eamuA  ^ 
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approaching  to  artifice,  or — I  most  nae  a  homely  pbrase— «  dodge.  They 
do  not  like  it  in  business,  they  do  not  like  it  in  polities ;  but  least  of  aH 
will  they  admire  it  in  a  man  who,  at  a  time  when  the  best  interests  of  onr 
country  at  home  and  our  most  peaceful  hopes  abroad  demand  all  the 
patriotism,  all  the  candour,  and  all  the  forbearance  of  a  statesman, 
approaches  the  consideration  of  a  groat  national  question  like  this,  not 
fairly  to  criticise,  not  boldly  to  reject,  but  to  contriye  a  crafty  and 
catching  de\4ce,  to  confuse  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  dislocate  parties,  and  in 
that  confusion  and  dislocation  to  secure  his  own  political  aggrandisement 
and  private  advantage."  After  a  debate  adjourned  oyer  several  ni^ts, 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  330  to  291.  The  Gk)vemment  appealed  to 
the  country ;  but  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  declaring  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  was  moved  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  13  in  a  boose  of 
637. 

LOED  SELBORNE. 

(1812.) 

Lord  Chancellorship  Deferred. — Mr.  Roundell  Palmer  (in  later 
years  Lonl  Scllwme)  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  in  1847,  for 
Plymouth,  but  afterwards  reiiresentcd  Richmond  (Yorkshire).  He  was 
Solicitor- General  in  the  Administration  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1861,  and 
Attomoy-Geueral  in  1803.  Whon  Mr.  Gkdstone  took  office  in  1868,  to 
carry  out  the  disostablishinont  of  the  Irish  Church,  it  was  understood  that 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  would  have  been  offered  the  Lord  Chancellorship, 
but  for  his  known  disapproval  of  tho  measures  of  disendowment  which 
were  also  contemplated.  lu  1872  he  was  chosen  to  lay  before  the  inter- 
national tribunal  at  Geneva  the  case  for  Great  Britain  in  the  Alabama 
dispute ;  and  a  few  mouths  later,  Lord  Hatherley  resigning  the  great  seal. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  was  made  Lord  Chanc«llor.  He  roturued  to  the 
woolsack  on  the  reconstruction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1880. 

A  Mild  Hebuke. — On  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  by 
Royal  warrant  in  1871  (see  page  325),  the  views  of  Sir  R.  Palmer,  privately 
expressed,  were  commented  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition 
to  the  course  taken  by  the  Government.  Sir  Roundell  thereupon  wrote  as 
follows  to  Mr.  CardwcU,  the  Secretary  for  War :  "  I  have  always  thought 
and  said  that  the  issuing  of  such  a  warrant  was  within  tho  undoubted 
power  of  tho  Crown  ;  though  to  do  so  without  having  a  sufficient  assurance 
that  Parliament  would  provide  the  necessary  compensation  for  tho  officers, 
who  would  otherwise  suffer  by  such  an  exercise  of  Royal  power,  would 
not  be  just,  and  therefore  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Constitution,  which  vests  all  such  powers  in  the  Crown,  in  the  confidence, 
and  for  the  purpose,  that  right,  not  wrong,  shall  bo  done.  1  should  have 
been  glad  if  it  had  been  generally  and  clearly  understood  from  the 
beginning  that,  subject  to  the  sense  of  Parliament  being  ascertained  with 
reference  to  tho  point  of  compensation,  the  form  of  procedure  would  be 
tluit  which  was  eventually  adopted;  because  it  is  ceriaiuly  an  evil  that  the 
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adoption  of  ono  constitntional  modo  of  proi^ednra,  rather  than  another, 
ehoold  appear  to  arise  from  an  adrerse  vote  of  the  Hoom  of  Lords." 

"  Her  Ml^aB^S  Ministsrs." — At  a  Trimtj  Hoom  banquet  iu 
1880,  this  toast  was  proposed  bj  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gockbnm,  and 
conpled,  in  verj  eomplimentar;'  tcrniB,  with  tho  name  of  the  Lord 
Clianccltor,  Lord  Selbome.  Kcsponding  to  this,  his  lordship  said :  "  I 
interpret  the  faTOor  with  which  the  toast  of  her  Majcstj'B  Ministry  liaa 
been  now  received,  and  is  oft«n  received  on  snch  ooessions  as  the  present, 
with  reference  solelj  to  the  position  which  thej-  fill  as  the  servants  and 
lepTesentatives  of  the  power  and  anthority  of  tho  Crown.  It  signifies  the 
constant  adherence,  onder  all  divergences  of  opinion  that  prevail,  of  tho 
leaders  of  Eingiish  society  to  the  great  principle  of  permanence  in  tho 
government  of  the  conntry  nnder  tho  anthority  of  the  Crown.  Whatever 
differences  may  prevail  in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
or  in  the  serener  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords — whatever  varieties  of 
opinion  may  etist  among  the  leading  minds  of  the  conntry  as  to  qnestiona 
of  policy,  evory  Ministry,  daring  tho  timewhile  it  lain  office,  has  entrosted 
to  its  care  the  great,  tho  constant,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  all  right-minded  men  most  desire,  so  far  as  those  interesta  are 
concerned,  io  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  depositaries  of  so  great  a  trost. 
I  do  not  think  the  permanent  character  of  those  duties  csn  be  hotter 
aymbolised  than  by  the  three  departments  of  tho  Qovemment  which  are 
especially  represented  here  to-day.  I  speak  of  the  law,  represented  hy 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  of  the  two  great  forces,  military  and 
naval,  on  which  the  peace  of  tho  conntry  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  power  depends.  These  are  permanent,  immnteble  interests,  and 
amidst  all  onr  differences,  and  notwithstanding  all  tho  occasional  heat  of 
onr  discnssions,  I  hope  it  will  bo  believed  of  ns  all,  as  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  believe  of  others  with  whom  I  do  not  politicaUy  agree  when  they 
■re  charged  with  the  same  dotiea,  that  it  will  be  onr  endeavour,  loyally 
and  patriotically,  so  to  perform  them  that  these  great  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  may  soffer  no  detriment  at  onr  hands." 


SIR  STAiTOKD  NORTHCOTE. 

(1818.) 
"Xj  Bigbt  HonoTirabl*  Friend." — Sir  Stafford  Northcotoiea 
descendant  of  the  Sir  John  Iforthcote  whose  "Noto-hook"  respecting 
tho  Long  Parliament  is  occasionally  referred  to  in  these  pages.  His  first 
experiences  of  public  life  were  guned  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Olad- 
Btone,  when  that  Minister  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  Government  (1643 — 1845),  To  this  early  connection  may 
be  owing  the  terms  of  mntnal  conrtesy  in  which  Mr.  Gladetone  and  Sir 
Stafford,  althoagh  leading  opposite  parties  in  the  Honse  of  Commona,  and 
alternately  Chancellors  erf  the  Eicheqner,  frequently  refer  to  each  other 
as  "my  right  hononrable  friend."  Sir  Stafford  entered  the  Honse  as 
member  for  Dudley  in  185fi,  but  has  represented  North  Devon  since  1861. 
tJndor  the  Administrations  of  tho  Earl  of  Dorby  and  ISx.  '&\sn)^'^» 
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saccessivoly  liold  the  ofEccs  of  Financial  Sccrotary  to  the  Treaaniy,  Fren- 
dont  uf  the  Boanl  of  Tmdo,  Secretarj  for  India,  and  Chancellor  of  ihB 
Exclioquer.  In  1871  lie  was  apiM)int4>d  by  Mr.  61adatone*8  Grovemmeni 
one  of  the  spocial  coinmissiuuers  to  tlio  Unitod  States,  to  arrange  tha 
AlalNiina  treaty. 

The  Confidance  of  the  Eoiue. — ^Tho  following  is  a  picture  of 
Sir  StafPonl  Nurtlicute,  by  tlio  autlior  of  "  Men  and  Manners  in  Parlia- 
ineut "  dST-i') :  "  Tliore  is  a  wonderfully  wise  and  statoamanliko  air  aboat 
Sir  Stafford  NortluMito  as  he  sits,  spectacled  and  bearded,  on  the  Treasniy 
iM'uoh,  which  of  itself  would  go  a  long  way  towanls  acquiring  the  con- 
fidcuce  ami  tlio  submission  of  the  House.  But  the  right  honourable 
l)aronet  is  not  de|>eudeut  on  his  personal  a8|x>ct  alone  for  his  claim  to 
supremacy.  Ho  is  not  a  goo<l  si>cakcr,  but  ho  is  a  ready  one,  sees  a  long 
way  through  a  question,  and  can,  if  need  be,  cleverly  fence  with  it.  He 
luis  a  good  deal  of  tact,  is  fair-minded,  honourable,  frank,  and  at  tcij 
long  intervals  disjilays  little  flashes  of  humorous  perception  which  are  as 
precioiis  as  solitary  stars  twinkling  in  an  ap^mrently  hopelessly  murky 
sky.  He  is  always  listened  to  with  that  respect  the  Houso  of  Commons 
intuitively  fi'ds  and  libiTully  awards  to  any  man  who  has  succeeded  in 
convincing  it  that  he  is  an  honest  and  clear  thinker,  and  thus  he  per- 
stmally  enjoys  the  coiifi«li'iuM»  of  both  sides  of  the  House."  A  corr«)boration 
of  this  remark  oeeurred  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  in 
1880.  A  temporar}'  diffiriilty  having  aris(>n,  an<l  the  leaders  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's new  (joviTHiiuMit  lu'ing  al)sent.  a  memlnT  suggested  the  gnidauee 
of  *'  the  nj^flit  lu)iioiiral)K'  memlx'r  for  North  Devon,  in  whom  we  uU  have 
eonfi<leiiee."  ami  the  remark  was  received  with  general  cheers. 

Parliamentary  Obstmction. — Ina  s]K'ecli  at  Exeter  in  Septemlx'r. 
1879.  Sir  Staft'ord  North(M)t«*  (then  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons'!  com- 
mented as  follows  on  this  subject:  "I  tnist  tliat  Parliament,  still  more 
the  country,  will  assist  us  in  setting  our  face  against  any  conduct  calcu- 
lated to  l)riiig  party  goveniment  into  disrepute,  or  to  interfere  with  tlie 
proper  eomliiet  of  business.  But  do  not  l)e  h'd  away  altogether  by  what 
you  hear;  do  not  sui)poso  that  obstruction  comes  from  only  a  few  Irish 
meml)ei*s  ;  the  difheulty  is  far  deeper  than  that.  There  are  men  who  sit 
for  important  English  constituencies  who  secretly,  and  sometimes  more 
than  secretly,  favour  obhtruetion  wliirh  bears  the  name  of  certain  Iri&h 
members.  Tlwse  things  have  to  be  considered,  Iwcause  if  tln»re  is  that 
6j)irit  in  the  House  of  CVmimons,  if  there  is  not  a  heai-ty  desire  to  put 
down  ol)struetion,  our  dilliculties  will  be  very  great  indeed.  DejMynd  ux)on 
it,  if  the  whole  body  of  the  Houso  was  determhiod  to  put  down  the  olistruc- 
tion  of  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  members  of  whom  vou  hear,  thev  would  do 
it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  .  .  RememlM^r  what  are  the  difliculties  if 
you  were  to  deal  with  the  «)bstmetion  by  altering  n^gulations  and  making 
new  rules.  You  do  one  of  two  things  which  yon  do  not  wish  to  do ;  you 
either  give  a  great  triumph  to  Irish  mem1)ers,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
you  do  not  want  to  do,  or  in  some  future  time  you  deprive  yourselves  of  thai 
valuable  protection  which  minorities  ought  to  have  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  majorities.    Do  not  let  us,  in  onler  to  get  rid  of  a  temporaij 
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evil,  BBcrifie«  an  important  permuient  interest.  Wliat  we  want  ia  a 
tmdnte  determination  on  tha  part  of  tho  gnti  bolk  of  the  Honse  that 
the;  will  stand  no  more  obstmction.  If  there  is  that  feeling  absent  on  the 
part  of  anj  ponaiderable  nomber  of  the  members  of  the  Honse,  then  wo 
want  the  feolmg  to  be  manifested  by  the  constitnoncieB  of  the  eonutr;,  hj 
their  demanding'  that  their  Tepresentative  shall  take  a  firm  stand  against 
that  which  may  otherwise  be  tbo  min  of  ParliBmentarj  goTcmment.  Bnt  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons  or  of  Parliament 
losing  its  character.  I  myself  boliore  that  these  are  bnt  temporary  diffl- 
enlticB,  which  will  pass  away  as  other  temporary  difficnlties  have  passed 
away." — The  Marqois  of  Hartington  shortly  after  this  complained  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  treated  the  matter  as  one  of  trivial  importance. 
"  Parliamentary  obstmction,"  ho  observed,  "  will  be  dealt  with  and  pnt 
down  by  a  Gorommont  which  preBents  to  Parliament  well-conudered 
meaanrea  in  which  it  takes  an  interest  itself,  and  in  which  the  country 
takes  an  interest ;  and  whco  at  tho  same  time  it  manifestB  determination 
to  set  aside  any  bnainess,  however  important,  however  much  desired  by 
Parliament  and  by  the  conntty,  for  the  first  and  psramonnt  object  of 
assnring  its  own  independence  and  anthority." 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  HARTlNQTOlf. 
0833.) 

A  Leader  of  tlia  Liberal  Taxty. — The  KEarqais  of  Hortingfon, 
eldest  son  of  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire,  was  attached  to  the  embassy  of 
Earl  OranvUlo  t«  Bnssta,  on  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
in  1857.  He  was  retamed  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  North  Lancashire 
in  the  same  year.  In  Uarch,  1863,  he  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
bnt  soon  removed  to  the  Undcr-Secretaryship  for  War,  and  he  became 
Secretary  for  War  in  Lord  Russell's  Administration  of  1866.  He  filled 
the  office  of  Postmaster- Gonpral  from  1868  to  1870.  and  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireknd  from  1870  to  1874.  Wlicn  Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition  in  1875,  the  Marqois  of  Hartington  was 
selected  by  the  Liberal  party  to  take  his  place,  and  ho  was  consnlted  by 
the  Qneen  as  to  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  on  the  retnm  of  the  Liberala 
to  power  in  1880. 

Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Knla.— Mr.  Butt  having  brooght 
forward  a  motion  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  in  Jnno,  1874,  "  That  this 
HOQSe  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  tho  whole  House,  to  coosider  the 
ParliamentBTy  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  the  Mar- 
qnia  of  Hartington  saidi  "In  his  judgment  the  Government  [of  Mr. 
Disraeli]  had  taken  a  wise  line,  and  the  Honse  would  do  well  to  aupport 
them,  in  preferring  to  meet  the  resolution  by  a  direct  negative,  rather 
than  by  the  adoption  of  the  suggested  ameodmcnt  [liy  Ur.  R.  Smyth], 
which,  though  eminently  satisfactory  as  emanating  from  au  Irish  member, 
did  not  cover  the  whole  gronnd.  Jo  honour  and  in  honesty,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  were  bonnd  to  tell  the  Irish  people  that,  what- 
ever argnments  might  be  used  in  reference  to  this  qnestion  aa  Sj;.  «.-^'^{ui& 
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to  IrelaTid,  whilo  giying  every  conBideration  to  the  just  daiiiis  of  Ireland, 
ihoj  could  only  look  at  it  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view;  and  that  they 
were  convinced  that,  what'eyer  might  be  the  effect  of  the  proposal  npcm 
the  internal  affairs  of  that  country,  they  could  never  g^ve  their  assent  to  the 
proposal  of  tho  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Limerick.  It  miglit 
be  said  that  this  was  a  strong  declaration,  but  at  the  same  time  a  reiy 
safe  one  on  his  part,  seeing  that  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  were  at 
present  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  that  House,  and  that  they  had  therofoTD 
nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  the  support  of  the  Irish  members. 
But  ho  could  say  for  himself — and  he  thought  he  might  say  the  same  on 
behalf  of  those  who  sat  round  him — ^that  no  motive  of  personal  ambition, 
no  consideration  of  party  advantage,  could  ever  induce  them  to  purchase 
the  support  of  honourable  members  representing  Irish  constituencies  by 
any  sacrifico  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  endanger  the  union  between 
tho  two  countries.  He  knew  it  might  be  said  that  protestations  of  this 
kind  were  of  little  avail,  and  that,  when  the  exigency  of  the  moment  de- 
manded it,  they  might  be  easily  evaded  and  set  aside ;  and  therefore  it 
was  of  more  importance  that  he  should  express  his  firm  conviction,  that  if 
any  honourable  members  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  House  were  so  reck- 
less as  to  show  a  symptom  on  their  part  of  a  disposition  to  coquet  with 
this  question,  there  would  instantly  be  such  a  disruption  and  disorgani- 
sation of  parties,  that  they  would  find  that  they  had  lost  more  support 
from  England  and  Scotland  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  from 
Ireland."    The  motion  of  Mr.  Butt  was  rejected  by  458  to  61. 

Unrecognisad  Agents  of  Government. — ^The  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  in  addressing  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  on  his  installation  as 
Lord  Rector  in  1879,  said:  "Much  governed  as  we  are,  centrally  and 
locally,  public  administration  would,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  break  down 
wore  it  not  for  the  unrecognised  forms  of  government  which  have  grown 
up  among  us,  created  by  no  legislation  nor  even  inherited  from  our 
ancestors.  In  theso  days  civilised  nations  are  led  rather  than  governed. 
They  are  led  ])y  their  reason,  by  their  feelings,  by  their  passions ;  but  they 
aro  led  by  their  necessities  and  their  desires,  by  their  fears,  and  by  their 
hopes ;  and  the  men  who  lead  them,  and  thus  have  a  share  in  and  render 
possible  the  task  of  government,  are  tho  authors  and  journalists,  the 
members  of  learned  professions,  tho  employers  and  organisers  of  labour, 
and  their  innumerable  subordinates,  by  whom  in  regular  gradations  the 
armies  of  industry  and  of  commerce  are  marshalled.  These  are  amongst 
tho  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  consx)icuous,  agents  of  government  at 
the  present  time.  And  if  the  influence  of  these  unrecognised  rulers  is 
necessary  and  powerful  at  home  for  the  proper  working  of  our  social 
arrangements,  how  much  more  necessary  aro  they  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  complex  system,  without  precedent  in  history,  which  is  called  tho 
British  Empire.'* 
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MTNOE  CELEBRITIES  AND  ODD  CHAEACTEES. 

Price  of  %  City  Kraiber.— Sir  John  Banurd  took  his  aest  far 
the  Gitj  ot  London  in  1722.  The  writer  of  hia  memoirs  remarks  thst  to 
Wslpole's  frequent  observation,  "  Every  Duui  has  hia  price,"  it  waa  once 
triumphantly  objected,  "  What,  then,  is  Sir  John  Barnard's  P  "  "  Fopn- 
Jarity,"  was  the  minister's  reply.  Bnt  Walpole  once  paid  Sir  J.  Barnard 
ft  great  eoinplimeut.  Biding  out  on  the  same  day  in  two  parties,  they 
happened  to  come  whore  only  a  mirrow  close  prevented  their  view  of  each 
other.  Sir  J.  Barnard,  talking  with  hia  company,  was  overheard.  A 
gentleman  of  the  other  party  said,  "  Whose  voice  is  that  P  "  Sir  Boberb 
teplied,  "  Do  not  yon  kaoit  P  It  is  one  I  shall  never  forget ;  I  have  often 
felt  its  power." 

"  Siiigla-Speecli  Hunilton."— Lord  Balifax  was  the  first  Lord- 
Ideatenant  of  George  III.  Hia  secretary  was  William  Gerard  Hamilton, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Single-Speech  Hamilton,"  having  made  one 
splendid  speech,  which  ho  left  nnequailed  ever  after.  His  first  measnre 
ivas  a  proposal  to  raise  eii  regiments  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  amounting' 
to  three  thousand  men,  to  be  officered  by  Catholics,  and  to  be  taken  into 
the  pay  of  an  ally  (Fortngal).  Ho  proposed  this  in  a  long  and  excellent 
speech ;  but  the  measure  met  with  so  much  opposition  from  the  Protes- 
tant party  that  it  was  ultimately  given  np  by  the  Government. — Oraltaa't 
Iiife  and  Tima.  Hamilton's  famous  speech  was  delivered  in  1755.  "  He 
broke  ont,"  said  Walpole,  "like  the  Irish  rebellion,  three-score  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  in  the  least  suspected  it."  Other  of 
his  speeches  were  printed  in  his  posthumous  work  entitled  "Parliamen- 
tary Logic."  Edmund  Burke  obtained  hia  initiation  into  public  life  under 
SamiltoD,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ireland  in  1761. 

An  Iriili  Celebrity. — Sir  Boyle  Boche,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  the  period  preceding  the  Union,  achieved  renown  by 
the  remark  that  he  could  not  be,  "  like  a  bird,  in  two  places  at  once." 
Some  other  sayings  imputed  to  him  are  scarcely  less  celebrated.  "I 
would  gladly,  Mr.  Speaker,  sacrifice  not  only  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
bat  the  whole  of  it,  to  preserve  the  remainder."  And  agiun,  speaking  of 
what  might  be  expected  if  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  guned  sway,  "  Onr 
heads  will  be  thrown  upon  that  table  to  stare  us  in  the  face ! "  To  him 
also  ia  ascribed  that  example  of  mixed  metaphor,  "  I  smell  a  rat,  Mr. 
Speaker;  I  see  him  floating  in  the  air;  but  I  will  yet  nip  him  in  the 
bud."  But  on  one  occasion  Sir  Boyle  gained  the  victory  over  Cnrran  ia 
ft  contest  in  the  Irish  House.  "Do  not  speak  of  my  honour,"  said 
Ourran ;  "  I  am  the  guardian  of  my  own  hononr."  "  Paith,"  replied  Sir 
Boyle  Boche, "  I  knew  that  at  some  time  or  other  you  would  accept  a 
unecure." 

A  Seat  toe  Eighteaspeiioe. — John  Elwes,  the  miser,  was  re- 
tnmed  for  Berkshire  in  1774,  by  the  interest  at  LoTd  Qtv^^tu  "B^ 
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paternal  name  was  Moggot,  but  he  inherited  a  large  fortune  and  his  later 
name  from  a  penurious  nncle»  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  whom  he  had  assiduously 
courted.  He  was  a  great  gambler  in  his  earlier  years,  although  miseily 
in  trifles.  He  stipulated  that  he  should  be  at  no  expense  in  standing  for 
Berkshire,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  seat  for  eighteenpence,  laid 
out  in  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon.  He  sat  for  Berkshire  for  about  twelve 
years,  in  three  successive  Parliaments. 

Unwiggfing  a  Member. — ^Elwes,  writes  Harford,  **  wore  a  wig ;  it 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  picked  off  a  hedge  or  a  scare-crow.  At 
that  time  we  used  to  wear  dross  swords  occasionally  at  the  House ;  for 
instance,  if  going  to  the  opera.  One  day,  Bankes,  whose  carriage  is  stiff 
and  lofty,  had  on  his  sword,  and  was  seated  next  to  Elwes,  who  leant  his 
head  forward  just  as  Bankes  was  rising  up  to  leave  his  place,  when  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  came  in  contact  with  Elwes'  wig,  which  it  whisked  off 
and  bore  away.  The  House  was  instantly  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  scene.  There  was  old  Elwes,  without  his  wig,  darting 
forward  to  reclaim  it;  and  Bankes  marching  on  quite  unconscious  of 
tho  sword-knot  which  he  wore,  and  wondering  what  the  laugh  was 
about." 

Vet  Seartless. — ^Lord  Brougham  in  one  of  his  letters  (1813)  made 
the  following  reference  to  Mr.  Ward,  at  that  time  a  person  of  some  note 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  Lord  Dudley :  "  I  heard  a  joke 
of  Lord  Byron's  annoyed  him  t'other  day,  though  it  was  a  baddish  sort  of 
pun.  Ward  was  talking  of  being  *  rewhigged,*  and  Lord  Byron  said  he 
fancied  he  wanted  to  be  *  reioarded.*    They  have  fired  an  epigram  at  him : 

*  W d  has  no  heart,  thoy  say,  but  I  dony  it ; 

Ho  has  a  heart,  and  g^ts  his  speeches  by  it.'  " 

A  Snggestive  Speaker. — ^Dr.  Laurence  had  (says  Brougham)  '*  the 
very  worst  delivery  ever  witnessed — a  delivery  calculated  to  alienate  the 
mind  of  the  hearer,  to  beguile  him  of  his  attention,  but  by  stealing  it  away 
from  the  speaker,  and  almost  to  prevent  him  from  comprehending  what 
was  so  uncouthly  spoken.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  unvarying  effect  of 
Dr.  Laurence's  delivery  that  Mr.  Fox  ouce  said,  a  man  should  attend,  if 
possible,  to  a  speech  of  his,  and  then  speak  it  over  again  himself :  it  must, 
he  conceived,  succeed  infallibly,  for  it  was  sure  to  be  admirable  in  itself, 
and  as  certain  of  being  new  to  the  audience.  But  in  this  saying  there 
was  considerably  more  wit  than  truth.  The  doctor's  speech  was  sure  to 
contain  ma|:'erials  not  for  one,  but  for  half-a-dozen  speeches ;  and  a  person 
might  with  great  advantage  listen  to  it,  in  order  to  use  those  materials,  in 
part,  afterwards ;  as  indeed  many  did.  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  Bar 
where  ho  practised,  make  an  effort  to  attend  to  him,  how  difficult  soever, 
in  order  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  upon  every  part  of  the  question.** 
Lord  Brougham  adds  that  he  had  repeatedly  tried  at  the  Bar  the  experi- 
ment mentioned  by  Fox,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  with  success. 

"Once  Bit,  Twice  Shy." — ^Dr.  Laurence's  outward  aspect  was 
unwieldy,  and  almost  grotesque.  His  mouth  especially  excited  observa- 
tion; and  being  fancied  to  resemble  a  shark's,  the  House  of  Clommcna 
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joat  ran  that  Aldermui  Brook  Watson,  who  had  loat  his  leg  l:^  that 
animal's  bito,  avoided  the  aide  when  the  doctor  eat  or  lay.    Aldemun 
Watson  and  his  accident  am  thna  alluded  to  in  "  The  BoUiad ;  "— 
" '  One  momant'i  time  might  I  pretmrne  to  b%,' 
Criaa  modest  Watson,  on  bis  wooden  leg ; 
That  leg  in  which  auoh  wondroue  art  is  shown. 
It  BlmoBt  Beenu  to  ■erre  him  as  his  Own. 
Oh  I  had  the  moneter  who  for  breakfast  ate 
That  IncklsBB  limb,  hia  uoblsr  noddle  met. 
The  best  of  workmen  and  the  best  of  wood 
Had  Boatoo  supplied  him  with  a  head  bq  good." 
A  Xacid  Intamd. — Sir  Charles  Wetheroll  made  a  atrong  apceeli 
against  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  bronght  iu  by  the  QoTemment  in  which 
he  WHS  Attomej-Gencral.  and  in  conseqncnee  had  to  resign.    Mr.  OreriUe 
thca  writes  respecting  him  and  his  speech  (Uarch,  1829):  "The  anti- 
Csthotic   papers   and   men   lavish  the   most  extravagant   encomiiunB   on 
Wetherell's  speech,  and  call  it  '  the  finest  oration  ever  deliTored  in  the 
House  of  Commans.'  '  the  best  since  the   second  Philippic'     He  was 
dmnk,  they  say.     The  Speaker  said '  the  only  lucid  interral  he  had  waa  that 
between  his  waistcoat  and  his  breeches.'     When  ho  speaks  he  nnhnttons 
his  braces,  and  in  his  vehement  action  his  breeches  taU  down  and  his 
waistcoat  runs  np,  so  that  there  is  a  great  interregnum." 

"Chicken  Taylor." — Mr.  Michael  Angeto  Taylor,  who  for  aeToral 
years  bronght  forward  a  motion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  against  Loid 
Eldon,  was  known  (says  Lord  Campbell)  by  the  aohriqaet  of  "  Chicken 
Taylor."  On  some  points  of  law  wliieh  arose  in  the  Honse,  Taylor  liad 
aiiBwered  the  grcnt  lawyer,  Bcarcroft,  but  not  without  an  apology,  "that 
he  himself,  who  was  but  a  young  practitioner,  and,  as  he  might  phraso 
it,  a  chicken  in  the  law,  should  venturo  on  a  fight  with  the  cock  of  West- 
minster Hall."  Ho  then  acquired,  and  he  never  lost,  the  aijove  uick-uame. 
"Orator  Hant." — Henry  Hunt  was  the  accepted  loader  of  the 
discouteuted  in  the  pre-Reform  era.  and  his  orations  were  circulated  all 
over  tlio  country.  He  was  the  Radical  of  hia  a|;e.  The  white  hat  he 
wore  was  regarded  as  almost  as  significant  as  the  republican  bonnet  rovge 
in  the  Beign  of  Terror, — Life  of  Dancombe.  Hunt  having  been  bronght 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellonborongb  to  receive  sentence  upon  »  con- 
viction for  holding  a  seditions  meeting,  he  began  his  address  in  mitigation 
of  punishment  hj  complaining  of  certain  persons  who  had  accused  him  of 
"  stirring  up  the  people  by  datigerotu  rioguence."  Lord  £llenl>orongh 
(in  a  very  mild  tone) :  "  My  impartiality  as  a  judge  calls  upon  me  to  say, 
sir,  that  in  accnsing  you  of  that  tliey  do  yon  great  injustice." — CampbeWi 
Life  of  EllenboTough.  While  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  in 
support  of  the  EeformBilliu  1831,  Hunt  said,  "Now,  when  the  honourable 
member  for  Gslne  (Mr.  Macanlay]  wss  talk-ing  so  much  of  the  rabble,  he 
looked  very  hard  at  me  (langhtor).  I  understand  that  laugh.  Bat  I  am 
only  Borry  that  tho  hononrahle  member  for  Calne'  has  not  remained  in  his 
place,  that  I  might  now  have  looked  in  the  same  way  at  him." — On  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Hunt  lost  bis  seat  for  Proetoo. 
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An  ex-PriMflghter  in  ParliaBient.^Jolin  Gully,  who  bad  been 
a  prize-fighter  and  **  champion  of  England,"  and  who  afterwards  took  to 
the  turf  and  made  much  money  by  betting  and  racing,  was  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Pontefract  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Moxborongh.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  ensuing 
Parliament.  He  eventually  resigned  his  seat  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  turf,  twice  winning  the  Derby'  as  well 
as  other  of  the  most  important  races.  On  his  first  election  an  epigram  of 
the  day  ran  as  follows : 

"  If  anyone  ask  why  shonld  Pontefract  sully 
Its  name  bj  returning  to  Parliament  Gaily, 
The  etymological  oause,  I  auppose,  is, 
He's  broken  the  bridges  of  so  many  nosee.'* 

"  Small-Journal  Wynn."— Sir  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
who  died  in  1850,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  representative  of 
Montgomeryshire  for  fifty-one  years,  and  at  lus  death  was  "  father  "  of 
the  House.  He  held  office  for  a  time  under  Earl  Grey  as  Secretary  for 
War,  but  resigned  on  account  of  his  disapproval  of  the  Reform  BUL  His 
knowledge  of  Parliamentary  rule  and  precedent  was  highly  esteemed,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  above  nickname.  He  has  before  been  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  a  sa^-ing  of  Brougham's  (p.  231 ) ;  and,  in  the  Autobio- 
graphy of  his  lordship,  Charles  Wynn  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  **  Squeak."  The  reason  for  this  appellation  is  thus  explained :  Charles 
Wynn  was  brother  to  Sir  Watkin,  and  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  utterance 
of  the  latter,  and  the  shrillness  of  Charles's  voice,  they  had  a  joint  nick- 
name as  "  Bubble  and  Squeak." 

Quizadng  a  Bill  out  of  the  Eoiuia. — Sir  Andrew  Agnew  was 
identified  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  question  of  Sabbath  obser- 
vance. He  brought  in  a  measure  so  extreme  in  its  nature  that  his  friends 
appealed  to  his  judgment  in  private  against  such  a  scheme.  Professor 
Pryme  tells  us,  **  He  said, '  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  absurdity  of 
some  of  the  enactments,  but  it  is  the  bill  of  the  Society  for  the  Better 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  I  cannot  help  it.'  It  was  lost,  of  course, 
because  it  went  too  far,  but  the  discussion  produced  great  good  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  leading  people  of  all  classes  to  attend  to  the  subject,  and 
improve  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  last  time  that  Sir  A. 
Agnew  brought  forward  his  bill,  Mr.  Hawcs,  M.F.  for  Lambeth,  and  two 
or  three  other  members,  succeeded  in,  I  may  say,*  quizzing  it  out  of  the 
House.  We  wore  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  I  was  in  the 
chair.  Wlien  we  came  to  that  clause  which  enacted  that  it  should  be 
unlawful  for  any  cab  or  public  carriage  to  be  let  out  on  a  Sunday,  Hawes 
moved  as  an  amendment,  'or  for  any  private  carriage  to  be  used.'  Before 
putting  it  to  the  vote,  Sir  A.  Agnew  appealed  to  me  not  to  do  so.  I 
answered  that,  as  it  had  been  moved  and  seconded  gravely,  I  had  no 
option.  The  clause  was  carried  by  a  majority,  and  no  more  was  heard  of 
the  bill." 

Attack  on  a  Soyal  Spaecli. — Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  for  many 
years  represented  Lincoln,  wore  a  very  long  beard,  which  was  never  dese- 
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entai  hj  touch  of  steeL  He  is  referred  to  on  a  prerioiu  page  u  one  of 
the  mbjects  of  O'Gouiiell'H  wit  (p.  258).  His  Hpeeches  were  tuoftllj 
brief  but  citremelj  forcible ;  utd  be  never  failed  to  uniue  the  Hoose, 
nndeBignedlf,  both  bf  hia  matter  and  his  manner.  The  following  is 
an  eiample  of  his  pecnliar  style.  On  the  evening  of  the  expluia- 
tioDB  wbich  ensQod  in  1351  upon  the  dismiBsal  of  Lord  Falmeraton  bj  his 
chief,  the  colonel  followed  Lord  John  Bnssell'B  gnve  ud  delibento 
speech  bj  a  sadden  onslaaght  on  the  etFecta  of  the  Great  Eihibitioa. 
"  There  was,"  he  s«ud,  "  bat  one  opinion,  and  it  was  nniTeraal,  m  to  the 
gross  insult  which  had  been  ofFered  to  the  merchants  and  tradeemen  of 
this  conntrj  by  the  wholesale  introdnction  of  foreigners  and  their  warea 
which  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Exhibition ;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  not  for  a  thousand  gnineas  enter  the  walls  or  approach 
within  smell  of  the  imwieldf,  ill-deviaed,  and  onwholesome  Castle  of 
Glass.  The  speech  which  the  ministers  had  pnt  into  her  Majesty's  lipa 
was  a  moss  of  trickery,  trash,  and  trampeiy.  It  was  they  who  were 
responsible  for  the  sentiments  it  contained,  uid  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  Qoeen  would  speedily  escape  from  theb  fangs." 


"THE  EOLLIAD." 
This  celebrated  collection  of  Parliamentary  sqnibs,  which  is  sereral 
times  qaot«d  in  this  Tolame,  was  written  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  adherentA  of  illr.  Fos,  and  pnblistied  occasionally  in  the  form  of  small 
pamphlets.  The  writers  gare  their  witticisms  the  shape  of  criticism  on 
an  imaginary  poem,  the  title  of  which  indicates  the  coming  barlesqne, 
and  their  effusions  appeared  in  1735.  A  fall  list  of  the  authors,  with 
their  Tarions  contribntioos,  is  given  by  Lord  Brayhrooke  in  the  first  series 
of  Notes  and  Queriet.  Earl  Knssell  says :  "  While  Mr.  Fox,  wearied  with 
strife,  was  inclined  to  recruit  his  strength  in  the  delightfal  shades  of 
St.  Ann's,  the  followers  of  the  mighty  warrior  covered  his  retreat  with 
the  sharp  missiles  of  wit  and  fun.  A  cloud  of  arrows  flying  aronnd  made 
the  sapportcra  of  the  Minister  (Pitt)  smart  with  pain,  at  once  triumphant 
and  ridiculous.  '  The  BoUiad,'  or  '  Criticisms  on  the  BoUiad,'  as  it  ia 
more  properij  called,  is  the  quiver  of  this  squadron  of  wits."  The  origin 
of  the  title  ia  thus  explained  by  Moore  in  his  "  Life  of  Sheridan ;" — 
"  Mr.  Rolle  [M.P.  for  Devonahire),  the  hero  of  '  The  BoUiad,'  was  one  of 
those  unlacky  persons  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  immorialised  by  ridicols, 
and  to  whom  the  world  owes  the  same  sort  of  gratitnde  for  the  wit  of 
which  they  were  the  bntts,  as  the  merchants  did  in  Sindbad's  storj,  to  those 
pieces  of  meat  to  which  diamonds  adhered.  The  chief  offence,  besides  his 
political  obnoiionsness,  by  which  he  provoked  this  satirical  warfare  (whose 
plan  of  attack  was  all  arranged  at  a  club  held  at  Bedcet'a},  was  the  lead 
which  he  took  in  a  sort  of  conspiracy,  formed  on  the  ministerial  benches, 
to  intermpt,  by  congbing.  hawking,  and  other  unseemly  noises,  the 
qteechcs  of  Mr.  Bniko.  The  chief  writers  of  these  U\«iVj  '%'tQ&A!!fa!SQ& 
S5 
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wen  l^ckeQ,  G«Deral  Fitipatriok,  Lord  John  Townahoid, 
G«orge  Ellis,  and  Dr.  Laiirence." 

The  intermpttoiiB  referred  to  b^  Uoore  ue  thtu  aBiuIed  to  :— 
"  Onikt  Bollo'i  hsJT,  whoM  oon^li,  whote  Ungli,  wlwae  gtota, 
Th'  Antoni  mmnnd  hM  to  oft  o'ertliroiini ; 
WhoM  017  of  '  Qaeatkin  '  lilgnaad  Chwlee'i  Mow — 
Thkt  ory,  moit  powBifiil  thui  Pitt'i  eloqiieiioa." 

Fitt  and  his  principal  mpportera,  with  their  parliamentary  cliana< 
temtica,  are  portrftjed  in  aarcaatic  linea.  Thus  "the  Heaven-bon) 
Miniator" — 

"  AboTs  tha  rcat,  majartinlly  gnab. 
Behold  the  bi&nt  Atka  ot  the  SUt«  t 
The  matohleu  minola  of  modern  dajl. 
In  whom  BrHannia  to  the  woild  dliplayi 
A  light  to  make  innosndiDti  nttiona  itan  t 
A  kingdom  taiit«d  to  a  Mhool-boy't  caie." 
He  is  thus  further  characterised  .-^ 

"  Pert  withont  fire,  without  experienoa  niga  i 
Tonng,  with  more  ait  U»ii  Shtlboma  glaan'd  from  »gt  ] 
Too  proad  from  pilfer'd  ffToatnew  to  desoend. 
Too  hnmble  not  to  oall  Dmidafl  hia  friend ; 
In  solemn  dignity  and  i  alien  state 
Tbii  new  Octarini  riaea  to  debate." 
1^  eloquence,  which  cansed  it  to  be  said  that  "  on  the  tip  of  hia  none  be 
snapeudod  the  House  of  Commons,"  ia  alluded  to  in  similar  terms : — 
"  Crawn  the  troth'd  port«i,  slay  the  fatted  ox. 
And  gJTe  the  Britiah  msal  to  British  Fox. 
Bat,  for  an  Indian  HinUter  mora  fit. 
Ten  caps  of  pnreit  padrae  poar  for  Pitt, 
Pore  u  himielf  i  add  sugar,  too,  and  oieam. 
Sweet  as  bis  temper,  bland  aa  flows  the  atream 
Of  his  imooth  eloqnanoe ;  then  crisply  nioe 
The  mnffin  toast,  or  bisad  and  batter  slice, 
Thin  as  hia  a^nmenti,  that  mock  the  mind, 
Gone  ere  yon  taste — no  relish  left  behind." 
The  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  is  feelinglj  commiserated : — 
"  There  Cornwall  sits,  and  oh !  nnhappy  fate, 
Haat  ait  for  eTer  throngh  the  long  debate. 
Painf nl  prs-eminenoB  1  ho  hears,  'tis  tmo, 
Fox,  North,  and  Bnrlce,  bat  hears  Sir  Joiaph*  too." 

Among  the  small  people  of  the  Parliament,  one  ot  the  best  of  the 
touches  is  that  bestowed  upon 

"  Drake,  whoes  cold  rhetoric  b-eecea  in  its  coarse." 

"  How  happy,"  continue  the  criticisms,  "ia  the  allusion  to  Mr,  Drake's 

well-known  speech,  which,  in  the  metaphor  of  onr  poet,  we  maj  style  a 

beantifol  icicle  of  the  moat  transparent  eloqnence :  '  Behold,  sir,  another 

*  Bir  Joseph  Hawbey. 
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Anotber  hononrAble  gentleman  la  made  the  Bnbject  of  aome  sparkling 
lines,  with  the  explanation  that  they  refer  to  "  an  active  jojmg  member, 
who  has  upon  all  occasions  been  pointedly  severe  apon  the  noble  lord  in 
the  bine  ribbon  (North),  and  who  is  remarkable  far  never  haTing  de- 
livered his  sentimente  npon  any  subject,  whether  relating  to  the  East 
Indiee,  the  Beform  of  Parliament,  or  the  Westminster  Election,  without 
a  copious  dissertation  npon  the  principles,  caoses,  and  condact  of  Uie 
American  War  "; — 

"  Lo  [  Beanfoy  risea,  Mend  to  loft  rspoM, 

Whose  gentle  aocmti  prompt  the  Home  to  doaa. 

His  oadenoe  jaat  a  general  sleep  prorokea. 

Almost  as  qoioUy  as  Sii  Blohard's*  jokes. 

Thj  ilunbers,  North,  he  strives  in  vain  to  break  t 

'When  an  are  sleeping,  tiion  wouldst  eearee  awake, 

Thongh  from  liia  lips  serere  inreotivea  fell, 

Sharp  as  the  aeidi  ha  de%lita  to  seU." 
In  allnsion  to  the  last  line,  the  reader  is  informed  of  Ur.  Beanfoy  that, 
"  although  the  elegance  of  his  diction  and  smoothness  of  his  manner  par- 
take of  the  properties  of  oil,  he  b,  in  his  commercial  capacity,  a  dealer  in 
vinegar." 

The  patrician  Pittite  is  eqnallj  the  enbject  of  sarcaam  with  the  trader 
of  the  same  party.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Graham  had  stud  in  debate,  "  If  the 
hononiable  gentleman  cells  mj  honourable  friend  goose,  I  suppose  he  wiU 
call  me  gosling."  The  remark  was  received  with  significant  cheers.  The 
marqnis  shortly  after  was  elected  Chancellor  of  Glasgow  TTniTeTsity,  and 
he  is  thus  referred  to ; — 

"  If  right  ths  hold,  whose  nnmben  sweetlj  flow. 

That  all  oar  knowledge  is  ooneWeB  to  know, 

A  sage  like  Oraham  oan  the  world  prodnoe. 

Who  in  fnll  Benate  oalled  binuelf  a  goou  F 

Th'  admiring  Commooi  from  the  high-bora  jronth 

With  wondar  heard  this  nndiapoted  tanth ; 

Emlting  QlBBgow  alaim'd  him  for  her  own. 

And  plaoed  the  piodig7  on  Learning's  throne." 

*  Sii  Biohard  Hill. 
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TTaivemal  Snfltage. — Selden  says :  "  There  wm  a  time  whta  «11 
m(^n  hod  their  voice  in  choosing  knighta  (of  the  shire).  Abont  Henry  the 
Sixth's  time  they  found  the  iuconvetiieiice,  so  one  Parliunent  made  a  hiw, 
that  onl  J  he  that  had  forty  shillings  per  atmnm  ehonld  give  hia  Toice  ;  they 
nnder  shoald  bo  excluded.  They  made  the  law  who  had  the  voice  of  all, 
sa  well  under  forty  shilling  as  above  {  and  thna  it  continues  at  this  day. 
All  consent  civilly  to  a  Farliainent;  women  are  involved  in  the  men, 
children  in  those  of  perfect  age,  those  that  are  under  forty  shillings  a 
year  in  those  that  have  forty  shillings  a  year,  those  of  forty  shillings  in 
the  knights." 

Early  Xlectioii  Divtiirbaiicev. — In  the  eighth  and  tenth  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  TI.  (1430 — 1432),  laws  were  enacted  limiting  the 
electors  to  such  aa  were  possessed  of  forty  shillings  a  year  in  land,  free 
from  all  bnrdcns,  within  the  county.  The  preamble  of  one  statute  ia 
remarkable  :  "  Whereas  the  elections  of  kuighta  have  of  late,  in  many 
counties  of  England,  been  made  by  outrages  and  excessive  nnmbers  of 
people,  many  of  them  of  small  substance  and  value,  yet  pretending  to 
a  right  equal  to  the  best  knights  and  esqnires ;  whereby  manslaughters, 
riots,  batteries,  and  divisions  among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people  of 
the  same  counties  shall  very  likely  rise  and  be,  unless  due  remedy.be  pro- 
vided in  this  behalf,"  ic.  We  may  learn  (says  Hume)  from  these  ex- 
pressions what  an  important  matter  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment waa  now  become  in  England. 

A  Sheriff  Aasanltod  for  IMaying  ft  Writ.— Bichard  CaHe 
writes  to  John  Fasten  about  1460:  "I  recommend  me  unto  your  good 
mastership ;  like  yon  to  weet  (know)  that  on  Childermas  Day  there  were 
mnch  people  at  Xorwich  at  the  shire  (county  court],  because  it  was  noised 
in  the  shire  that  the  under-sheriff  had  a  writ  to  make  a  new  election, 
wherefore  the  people  was  grieved  because  they  bad  laboored  so  often. 
Baying  to  the  sheriff  that  he  had  the  writ,  and  plsanl'^  Vi«  if&csi^  -osA, 
sway  nnto  the  tame  the  writ  were  read.    Tlift  shnnK  «iBWMei  wiA.  m^- 
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that  he  lud  no  writ,  nor  wist  who  had  it;  herenpcm  tho  peopk  pMced  uid 
stillod  onto  the  time  the  shire  waa  done,  and  after  that  done,  the  pec^le 
called  npon  him, '  Kill  him  !  head  him  I'  and  eo  Jolm  Damme,  with  half 
of  others,  got  him  ont  of  the  ahire-hooBe,  and  with  mneh  labonr  hronght 
him  into  Spnrrier  Row,  and  then  the  people  mot  against  him,  and  so 
thej  aroided  him  into  an  honse,  and  kept  fast  the  door  nnto  th«  time 
the  mayor  was  sent  for,  and  the  ehoidff,  to  strengthen  him  and  to  conTey 
him  awaj,  or  else  he  had  been  alain.  Wherefore  diven  ot  the  thrift; 
men  came  to  me,  desiring  that  I  should  write  nnto  jonr  mastorahip  to 
let  ;on  have  understanding  of  the  guiding  of  the  people,  for  the;  be  full 
■orry  of  this  trouble ;  and  that  it  please  yon  to  send  them  your  adnee  how 
they  shall  be  gnidod  and  raled,  for  they  were  purposed  to  hare  gathered 
an  hondred  or  two  hnndred  of  the  thriftiest  men,  and  to  have  conie  up  to 
the  King  to  let  the  King  hare  understanding  of  their  mocking." 

Inflnfliics  of  Feerfl  on  Elaotioiis. — The  following  letter,  written 
abont  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  included  in  the  Faston  aeries, 
shows  the  influence  then  exercised  by  peers  in  elections  for  the  Ziower 
Hoose,  and  the  estimation  in  which  members  of  that  Honse  were  at  that 
time  held :  "  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  to  our  right  tnuty  and  well-beloTod 
John  Faston,  Esq.  We  greet  yon  heartily  well,  and  forasmuch  as  it  is 
thought  right  necessary  for  divers  canses  that  my  lord  have  at  this  time 
in  the  Fartiament  sueh  persons  as  belong  unto  him.  and  be  of  his  menial 
servants — wherein  we  conceive  your  goodwill  and  diligence  shall  be  right 
expedient — we  heartily  desire  and  pray  yon  that,  at  the  contemplation  of 
these  our  letters,  as  our  special  trust  is  in  yon,  ye  will  give  and  apply  your 
voice  onto  onr  right  weU-bolovod  cooein  and  servants,  John  Howard  and  Sit 
Roger  Cbamberlayu,  to  be  knights  of  the  shire ;  exhorting  all  such  others 
as  by  your  wisdom  shall  now  be  behoveful,  to  the  good  exploit  and  con- 
clusion of  the  same.  And  in  your  faitbfiil  attendance  and  tme  devoir  in 
this  part  ye  shall  do  nnto  mj  lord  and  ns  a  singnlar  pleasure,  and  canse 
us  hereafter  to  thank  yon  therefore,  as  ye  shall  hold  you  right  well  content 
and  agreed  with  the  grace  of  God,  who  have  yon  ever  in  his  keeping." 

Court  Dictation. — The  writs  issued  to  sammou  a  Farlismont  in 
1553  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  King  (Edward  YL) 
to  each  sheriff,  which  concladed  as  follows;  "Our  pleasure  is  that  where 
onr  Frivy  Gouucil,  or  any  of  them,  shall  recommend  men  of  learning  and 
wisdom,  in  such  esse  their  directions  be  regarded  and  followed,  to  have 
thb  assembly  to  be  of  the  most  chiefcet  men  in  onr  realm  for  advice  and 
good  counsel." 

The  "PriUM  Elector." — Evelyn  writes:  March  5,  1685  [a  few 
days  after  the  accession  of  James  II.] — A  Farliamcnt  was  now  Eun- 
mon'd,  and  griiate  industry  ns'd  to  obtains  elections  which  might  promote 
the  Court  interest,  most  of  the  corporations  being  now  by  their  new 
charters  impower'd  to  make  what  retumos  of  members  they  pleased. 
May  22. — Mr.  Seyraour  made  a  bold  speech  against  many  elections,  and 
would  have  had  those  members  who  (he  pretended)  were  obnoxious  to 
withdraw,  till  they  had  clear'd  the  matter  of  their  being  legally  retnm'd;  but 
no  one  seconded  him.    The  truth  is,  there  were  many  of  the  new  members 
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wliow  electioiu  and  retamB  vers  niuTenall;  censnT'd,  nuaj  of  them 
being  peiBona  of  no  condition  or  interest  in  the  nation,  or  places  for  vhicli 
they  aerv'd,  eapeciallj  in  Deron,  ComwaU,  Korfolk,  Six.,  sud  to  hare  been 
recommended  by  the  Court,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  new  ehartera 
changing  the  electore,  Itwaa  reported  that  Lord  Bath  carried  down  with 
him  into  Cornwall  no  fewer  than  fiifUen  charters,  ho  that  some  coll'd  him 
the  Prince  Elector. 

A  Conxt  Candidate  in  tli«  Serenteentli  Cflntnr;. — Sir  John 
B«Te8by,  GoTemor  of  the  citj  of  York  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  gires  In 
Job  "Memoirs"  the  following  accoont  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Conrt 
manipnlated  the  constitnenciee  for  the  pnrpose  of  aecnring  the  letnm  of 
its  own  nominees :  "  I  sent  notice  to  the  msjor  and  others  of  York  that 
I  intended  to  stand  for  one  of  their  repTcsentatiTes  at  the  ensuing 
election,  and  found  the  ma^pstracj  would  be  for  the  most  part  against 
me,  though  I  had  good  enconngement  from  the  other  citiiens.  The 
truth  is  I  was  at  some  loss  how  to  act  ia  this  matter;  I  was  not  desirous 
to  be  of  this  Parliament,  not  onlj  because  I  was  grown  infirm  and  nnfit 
to  attend  the  duty  of  the  House,  but  also  because  I  was  afraid  the  King 
would  expect  more  from  me  than  my  conscience  would  eitend  to ;  for,  as 
I  was  determined  not  to  Tiolate  this  on  the  one  side,  so  I  could  hardly 
resolve  to  offend  so  good  a  master  on  the  other.  In  these  struts  I  went 
to  the  King  at  Windsor,  and  showed  him  the  letters  I  had  sent  to  York, 
and  the  answDrs  I  had  received  thereto ;  desiring  his  Majesty  to  indulge 
me  with  replica  to  three  queries  I  had  to  make.  (1.)  Whether,  seeing  the 
contest  was  like  to  be  both  chargeable  and  difficult,  and  the  success  ex- 
tremely donbtfnl,  it  was  his  pleasnie  I  should  stand  P  He  replied  posi- 
tively, I  should.  (2.)  Whether,  as  the  opposition  was  veiy  strong  against 
me,  he  would  impute  it  to  my  remissness  if  I  miscarried  P  He  promised 
he  would  not.  (3.)  Whether  he  would  assist  me  all  he  could  to  prevent 
my  being  baffled,  and  particularly  by  such  means  as  I  shonLl  propose  to 
him  P  His  answer  was.  Yes ;  and  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  Lords 
for  purging  of  Corporations,  to  make  whatever  change  I  desired  in  the 
city  of  York,  and  to  put  in  or  out  (which  the  King,  it  seems,  had  reserved 
to  himself  by  the  last  chart«r)  just  as  I  pleased.  Then,  taking  leave  of 
the  £iug,  and  presenting  him  with  some  Roman  medals,  wliich  he  took 
very  kindly,  he  again  charged  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  be  chosen."  The 
worthy  knight  proceeds  to  narrate  the  steps  he  took  to  cany  ont  the 
King's  wishes  j  but  in  the  meantime  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed — an 
event  by  which  these  and  many  more  important  schemes  were  rendered 
futile. 

El«etion«0Tin^  Sferatogy  In  1686.— The  Whig  candidate  for 
Buckinghamshire,  Thomas  Whuion,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton, 
was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity  and  by  audacity,  and  destined 
to  play  a  conspicnons,  though  not  always  a  respectable  part,  in  the  politics 
of  Beveral  reigns.  He  had  been  one  of  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  had  carried  np  the  Ezclnsion  Bill  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords. 
The  Court  was  therefore  bent  on  throwing  him  ont  by  fair  or  foul  means. 
The  Lord  Chief  Jnstice  Jeffreys  himself  came  dawn.  VnVio  ^Tu^cta^sa^- 
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shire,  for  the  purpose  of  aflsistiiig  a  gentleman  named  Hacket,  who  atood 
on  the  high  Tory  interest.  A  stratagem  was  deyised  whieh,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  fail  of  success.  It  was  given  out  thai  the  polling 
would  take  pUu;e  at  Ailesburj;  and  Wharton,  whose  skill  in  all  the  arts 
of  electioneering  was  unrivalled,  made  his  arrangements  on  that  supposi- 
tion. At  a  moment*s  warning  the  sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport 
Fag^ell.  Wharton  and  his  friends  hurried  thither,  and  found  that 
Hacket,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  already  secured  every  inn  and  lodging. 
The  Whig  freeholders  were  compelled  to  tie  their  horses  to  the  hedges, 
and  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky  in  the  meadows  which  surround  the  little 
town.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  refreshments  could  be  pro- 
cured at  such  short  notice  for  so  large  a  number  of  men  and  beasts, 
though  Wharton,  who  was  utterly  regardless  of  money  when  his  ambition 
and  party  spirit  were  roused,  disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  one  day— 
an  immense  outlay  for  those  times.  Injustice  seems,  however,  to  have 
animated  the  courage  of  the  stout-hearted  yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons  of 
the  constituents  of  John  Hampden.  Not  only  was  Wharton  at  the  head 
of  the  poll,  but  he  was  able  to  spare  his  second  votes  to  a  man  of  moderate 
opinions,  and  to  throw  out  the  Chief  Justice's  candidate. — Macatday^t 
•*  History  r 

Tricked  by  the  Sheriff.— John  Evelyn  writes :  "  April  8, 1685.— 
This  day  my  brother  of  Wotton  and  Mr.  Onslow  were  candidates  for  Surrey 
against  Sir  Adam  Brown  and  my  cousin  Sir  Edward  Evelyn,  and  were 
circumvented  in  their  election  by  a  trick  of  the  shcrilTs — taking  advantage 
of  my  brother's  party  going  out  of  the  small  village  of  Leatherhead  to 
seek  shelter  and  lodging,  the  aftemoone  being  tempestuous — ^proceeding  to 
the  election  when  they  were  gone,  they  expecting  the  next  morning; 
whereas  before  and  then  thoy  exceeded  the  other  party  by  many  hundreds, 
as  I  am  assured.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  led  Sir  Edw.  Evelyn's  and  Sir 
Adam  Brown's  party.  For  this  Parliament,  very  mesne  and  slight  persons 
(some  of  them  gentlemen's  servants,  clearkes,  and  persons  neither  of 
reputation  nor  interest)  were  set  up,  but  the  country  would  choose  my 
brother  whether  he  would  or  no,  and  he  missed  it  by  the  trick  above 
mentioned." 

An  Election  for  ITorfoUc  Two  Enndred  Tears  Ago. — Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  the  learned  physician  of  Norwich,  writing  to  his  son 
Edward,  then  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  residing  in 
London,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  election  of  representatives  for 
the  shire  of  Norfolk :  "  Norwich,  May  7th,  1679. — Our  election  was  the 
last  Monday.  The  competitors  were  the  former  elected  Sir  Christopher 
Calthorp  and  Sir  Neuille  Catelyn,  and  Sir  John  Hobart  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham. I  neucr  obseruod  so  great  a  number  of  people  who  came  to  giue 
their  voyces ;  but  all  was  ciuilly  carried  at  the  hill,  and  I  do  not  heare  of 
any  rude  or  vnhandsome  caryadge,  the  competitors  hauing  the  weeke 
before  sett  downo  rules  and  agreed  upon  articles  for  their  regular  and 
quiet  proceeding.  They  came  not  down  from  the  hill  vntiU  eleven  o'clocke 
at  night.  Sir  John  Hobart  and  Sir  Neuille  Catelyn  caryed  it,  and  were 
earyed  on  chayres  about  the  market-place  after  eleuen  o'clocke,  with 
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tnimpets  tnd  torclies,  candlee  beinf;  lighted  vt  windowea,  ftnd  tlie  markett- 
plaee  foil  of  people.  I  could  not  butt  obaerue  the  great  number  of  horMB 
which  were  in  the  towne,  and  ooncelTO  there  might  hane  been  fine  or  «z 
tlionsand  which  in  time  of  need  might  seme  for  dn^oone  horses ;  besides 
a  great  number  of  coach  hotBCS,  aud  very  good  Hsdle  horses  of  the  bett«r 
Bort.  Wine  wee  had  none  butt  sack  and  Bheoish,  except  some  made 
pronision  thereof  before  hand ;  bntt  there  was  a  strange  consumption  of 
beere  and  bread  and  cakes.  Abundance  of  people  slept  in  the  markett- 
place,  aud  laje  like  flockea  of  sheep  in  and  abont  the  crosse." 

Xatting  Loose  tbe  Tap. — Boger  Ifurth,  in  his  "Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford,"  relates  that  "Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  succeeded  Sir 
Praneia  North  in  the  burgess-ship  of  Lynn  (1685),  but  not  so  easy  and 
cheap ;  for  bis  managers  did  not  keep  in  due  boonds,  bnt  let  loose  the  tap 
all  over  that  large  town,  and  made  an  accoont  of  70001.  or  more  resting 
dne  to  the  tovn,  besides  what  had  been  paid  for  the  expenses." 

A  Coll  fbr  Kafbnn. — John  Evel}^  thus  writes,  in  1696,  to  Lord 
Godolphin,  Firet  Oommisaionor  of  the  Treasury ;  "  Truly,  my  lord,  I 
cannot  bnt  wonder  and  even  stand  amaz'd  that  Parliaments  should  hare 
sate  from  time  to  time,  bo  many  hundred  yearcs,  and  valne  their  constitn* 
tion  to  that  degree  as  the  most  sovrsine  remedy  tor  the  redrcaae  of  pnbliq 
grieTancea,  whilst  the  greatest  still  remaiue  onreform'd  aud  untaken  away. 
Witnesse  the  confna'd,  dcbanch'd,  and  riotous  manner  of  electing  members 
qualified  to  become  the  represeutatiTcs  of  a  nation,  with  legislative  power 
to  dispose  of  the  fate  of  kingdomes ;  which  should  and  would  be  compos'd 
of  worthy  persons,  of  known  integritie  aud  ability  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  still  would  serve  them  generously,  and  as  their  ancestors 
have  don,  hut  are  not  able  to  fling  away  a  son  oi  daughter's  portion  to 
bribe  the  votes  of  a  drunken  multitude,  more  resembling  a  pagan  bao- 
chanalia  tliau  an  asaombly  of  Christians  and  eober  men  met  upon  the  moat 
solemn  occasion  that  can  conceme  a  people,  and  stand  in  competition  with 
some  rich  scrivener,  brewer,  banker,  or  one  in  some  gainfnll  office  whoee 
face  or  name,  perhaps,  they  never  saw  or  knew  before.  How,  my  lord, 
must  this  sound  abroad !     With  what  dishonour  and  shame  at  home !  " 

A  Simple  Caramony. — Formerly,  says  Waller  (1673J,  "the  neigh- 
bourhood desired  a  candidate  to  servo ;  there  was  a  dinner,  and  so  an  end ; 
bnt  now  it  is  a  kind  of  an  empire.  Some  hundred  years  ago,  some  boroughs 
sent  not ;  thoy  could  get  none  to  serve ;  bnt  now  it  la  in  fashion,  and  a  fine 
thing  they  are  revived." 

A  Dinner  to  Voters.' — The  following  appears  in  the  Annual 
BegiateT,  1761,  as  an  oiact  account  of  the  articles  consumed  at  dinner  only, 
by  the  voters  of  a  small  borough,  on  the  day  of  electing  their  members ; 
independently  of  veal,  mutton,  pooltry,  pastry,  &c.,andB  preparatory  break- 
fast, which  last  alone  coat  7501.  Consumption  at  dinner : — 980  stone  of 
beef;  315  dozen  of  wine;  72  pipes  of  alej  and  365  gallons  of  spirits 
converted  into  punch. 

The  Fat  and  the  Lean  Totera. — Frederick  Douglas,  Lady 
Glonbervie's  son,  sat  in  Pariiament  for  the  family  borough  of  Banburjt 
and  amused  ua  one  day  (says  Harford  in  his  "  &wq&.%c\.\q'us  iA  "^'{(gkc* 
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force  "),  by  telling  what  had  fonnerlj  Dccnired  to  some  msreaBt  electon, 
wlio  had  Tenlnred,  thongli  vunly ,  to  oppoM  Laid  North's  nominatum  of 
the  major,  shortlj  before  the  aiunal  dinner,  to  which  his  loidship  was  in 
the  habit  of  eending  veniaon.  Tlte  old  atewatd,  while  oarring  it,  sent 
pleu^  of  ht  to  the  obedient  rotera,  but  made  the  rebels  feelinglf  sensible 
of  his  displeaenre,  hy  exclaiming,  as  he  dispatched  their  respective  plates, 
"  Thorn  who  didn't  Tote  for  my  lord's  Mayor  sha'n't  hare  none  of  my 
lord's  fat  1 " 

Origin  of  Converuioa  of  ElActon  and  Spllttii^f  Trt*- 
llOlds  (tor  Votes. — In  Janoaiy,  1679,  the  Parliament,  which  had  been 
in  existence  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661,  was  dissolved,  and 
writs  were  iasaed  for  a  general  election.  Dnring  some  weeks  (writes 
Hacanlay) "  the  contention  over  the  whole  conntry  was  fierce  and  obstinate 
beyond  eiam|t1e.  Unprecedented  anms  were  expended.  New  tactics 
were  employed.  It  was  remarked  by  the  punphleteera  of  that  time  as 
something  extraordinary  that  hones  were  hired  at  a  great  charge  for  the 
conveyance  of  electors.  The  practice  of  splitting  freeholds,  for  the 
purpose  of  mnltiplyiug  votes,  dates  from  this  memorable  struggle." 

WIiolasal«  Xnltiplioatioii  of  Freehold!.  —  Oldfield  relates 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  try  the  petition  of  John  Arbnthnot, 
£sq..  on  the  10th  Febmary,  1804,  against  the  return  of  certain  candidates 
for  Wcymonth.  In  conseqaence  of  the  decision  of  this  committee,  two 
hundred  freeholds  were  at  once  split  into  two  tbooaand.  Freeholders  of 
Weymouth  were  to  be  fonnd  in  London,  and  in  almost  bU  the  towns  and 
villages  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  whence  many  hnndrods  were  afterwards  brought  at  an  enormous 
expense  to  vote  at  every  election  for  this  borough.  Some  even  voted  for 
the  thirteen -hundredth  psrt  of  a  sixpenny  freehold. 

Fagot  Totes  in  1877. — At  Exeter  Begistration  Conrt,  in  Octo1>eT, 
1877,  thirty-two  claims  were  made  by  Conservatives  in  respect  of  rent 
charges  on  one  house.  The  property  was  bought  two  years  before  from 
the  tmstcoe  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  who  sold  under  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  brother  of  Lord  Devon's  steward,  was 
the  purchaser,  and  he  admitted  having  bought  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  votes.  He  stud  he  gave  1350'.,  but  had  made  16001.  of  the  rent 
charges,  while  be  valued  the  residence  at  over  200E. ;  it  was  a  specula- 
tion, and  had  paid  him  well.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  tenant  had 
previously  offered  16002.  for  the  property.  The  Earl  of  Devon  knew 
nothing  of  the  intention  to  manufacture  these  votes,  but  a  good  many 
claimauta  were  tenante  of  his  lordship. — On  behalf  of  the  Liberals  it  was 
contended  that  the  deed  conveying  the  property  to  Mr.  Drew  was  void. 
The  Revising  Barrister  allowed  Mr.  Drew's  claim,  but  intimated  that  he 
ehonld  require  personal  attendance  of  every  one  of  the  other  claimante. 

Tb.e  Fagot  Vote  in  lEidlothian. — In  bringing  forward  a  motion 
in  favonr  of  household  suffrage  in  counties,  iu  1879,  Mr.  Trevelyan  com- 
mented upon  the  recent  creation  of  a  large  number  of  fagot  votes  by 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Midlothian,  in  anticipation  of  the 
next  contest  for  the  representation  of  that  county,  in  which  Mr.  Oladsttme 
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hftd  umomiced  Ids  intcDtioii  to  iftke  pui.  Lord  CUnd  HMnilton  replied, 
defending  the  vot«s  recently  made,  and  lie  refemd  to  the  tactics  ot 
Mr.  Cobden.  Speaking  in  London,  Norember  26,  1849,  that  gentleman 
B»id ;  "  In  that  great  division  (the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire],  at  present 
conttuning  37,000  Toters,  IiOrd  Uoipeth  ttbs,  as  yon  are  aware,  defeated 
on  the  qnestion  of  free  trade,  and  two  protectionists  were  returned.  I 
went  into  the  West  Biding  with  this  40«.  freehold  pkn.  I  stated  in 
every  borough  and  district  that  wo  mnat  have  5000  qnalifications  made  in 
two  years.  They  were  made.  The  silly  people  who  opposed  ns  raised 
the  cry  that  the  Anti-Com  Law  League  had  bonght  the  qnalificatione. 
Such  a  cry  was  ridicoloos.  We  followed  the  same  plan  in  South  LancA- 
ehire,  and  with  a  similar  result.  Our  friends  walked  over  the  conrse  at 
the  next  election,  though  at  the  provioDS  one  we  had  not  a  chance." 

Fotwalloping. — This  qnaliflcation  for  the  sniErage,  extinct  since  the 
passing  of  the  first  Beform  Bill,  consisted  in  having  "  boiled  a  pot "  in  a 
parliamentary  borough  (or  a  certain  time — nsnally  six  months — prior  to  an 
election.  It  was,  in  fact,  residential  qnaiification  eipressed  in  b  popnlai 
term,  which  is  said  to  hsTO  been  partly  derived  from  the  Sason  wtttUau, 

Soot  and  Lot. — Scot  or  shot  (says  lUchardson)  b  so  much  cast  or 
thrown  down  as  a  share  of  the  whole  snin  to  be  paid ;  and  lot  means  allot- 
ment or  portion  assigned.  To  pay  scot  and  lot,  therefore,  was  for  a  person 
to  pay  the  ordinary  tribntes,  and  also  the  personal  tax  allotted  te  him. 
A  cnrioasly  elastic  provision  in  reference  te  this  qnaiification  is  recorded 
in  "Determinations  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  concerning  Elections" 
(1753) :  "11th  Janoary,  1699. — Besolved,  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  within  the  borongh  of  Newark-npon-Trent,  who  pay, 
or  ought  to  pay,  scot  and  lot  within  the  said  borongh,  have  a  right  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  members  te  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  sud 
borongh." 

Honsehold  BnSrtkge. — This  principle,  which  excited  so  mnch  con- 
troversy during  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and  was  eventnally 
adopted  enbjoct  to  the  payment  of  poor  rate,  existed  in  simplicity  in  the 
ease  of  many  boroughs  in  former  times.  "  Fotwalloping "  was  another 
name  for  it,  but  in  occasional  instances  we  find  it  expressly  laid  down. 
The  "  Determinations  concerning  Elections,"  just  quoted,  inclnde,  for 
instance,  a  decision  of  the  Honse,  Jan.  28,  1695 :  "  Besolvod,  that  the 
right  of  election  of  bnrgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Aylisbnry,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  is  in  all  the  honseholders  of  the  said 
borongh,  not  receiving  alms."  The  same  principle  governed  the  elections 
at  Northampton.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  payment  of  scot  and  lot, 
without  admission  of  default  as  in  the  Newark  instance,  was  an  essential 
condition. 

HoaonuT  Frvcmm, — In  the  East  Betford  case,  decided  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1802  (reports  Oldfield),  "  it  appeared  te  have 
been  the  custom  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  for  the  sheriffs  and 
aldermen  te  make  whom  tha^  pleased  freemen,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
Toters,  till  they  became  m  confident  of  their  poaMe»&gwu^&'^«w«'^<»^ 
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tbey  proceeded  to  create  fortj-two  Honorary  freemen  ai  one  time. 
eanised  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  to  be  filed 
six  years,  as  the  statute  limits  sneh  information  to  that  period  after  tiwjr 
obtain  the  freedom  of  any  corporation.  Upon  hearing  the  same,  the 
bailiifs  and  aldermen  pleaded  a  custom  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yean. 
Upon  which  it  was  observed  that  it  had  been  also  customary  to  rob  i^on 
the  highway  for  so  many  years,  but  that  it  was  always  the  custom  to  hang 
the  offender  when  he  was  detected.  Judgment  of  outter  was  issued 
against  the  whole  forty-two  honorary  freemen." 

The  ''Christiaiui''  of  Slioreliam.  —  In  1771,  the  House  of 
Commons  discussed  a  proposal  for  the  disfranchisement  of  New  Shoreham. 
It  had  been  discoTered  that  corruption  of  the  most  flagrant  character 
existed  in  the  borough,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  a  body  caUed  **  The 
Christian  Club,"  which,  professedly  formed  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  charity,  exercised  its  functions  in  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  seat  for 
the  borough  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  was  done  by  the  agency  of  a 
secret  committee,  which  concluded  a  transaction  with  the  most  liberal 
candidate,  received  the  money,  and  divided  the  spoil  among  the  dub 
generally.  As  the  members  of  this  committee  abstained  from  voting 
themselves,  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples,  they  escaped  the 
imputation  of  bribery,  until  a  disagreement  with  the  returning  officer* 
who  was  in  their  confidence,  led  him  to  reveal  all  their  plans.  It  appeared 
that  at  this  particular  election  there  were  five  candidates,  only  two  of 
whom  came  near  the  mark  with  their  offers.  General  Smith  offered  3000^ 
down,  and  to  benefit  the  place  by  building  shipping.  Mr.  Rumbold  bid 
351.  a  vote  to  all  the  freemen,  and  was  consequently  chosen  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  returning  officer,  however,  preferred  the  Greneral,  and  the 
disagreement  led  to  an  open  qnarreL  The  Opposition  of  the  day  wished 
to  disfranchise  the  borough,  but  were  outvoted,  the  House  resolving 
instead  that  eighty-one  of  the  freemen  should  forfeit  the  franchise  for 
ever,  and  that  the  boundary  of  the  borough  for  the  future  should  be 
extended  to  the  Rape  of  Braml)er. 

Sale  of  BorougliB. — Professor  Pryme  says:  "I  have  seen  an 
advertisement,  before  Grampound  was  disfranchised,  offering  a  borough 
for  sale  (Westbury),  as  not  only  to  bo  sold,  but  to  be  sold  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  A  short  time  before  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Monson 
paid  100,000^  for  Gatton,  which  contained  about  twenty-five  houses,  and 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  Mr.  Aubrey,  fellow-commoner 
of  Trinity  College,  and  nephew  of  Sir  J.  Aubrey,  told  me  that  his  uncle, 
whose  heir  he  was,  thought  that  he  could  not  spend  lOOOL  a-year  more 
pleasantly  than  in  buying  a  borough  and  sitting  in  Parliament.  He  sat 
for  Aldborough,  in  Yorkshire,  by  arrangement  with  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
De  Crespigny,  and  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  vote  as  he 
pleased.  He  did  not  pay  1000^  annually  for  the  privilege,  but  calculated 
that  it  cost  him  that.    50002.  was  the  sum  usually  paid  for  a  seat." 

Proprietary  HiglitB. — Earl  Russell  relates  in  his  "  RecoUections :" 
"  One  noble  lord  used  to  go  out  hunting  followed  by  a  tail  of  six  or 
seven  members  of  Parliament  of  his  own  making.    Another,  being  asked 
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wbo  should  be  returned  for  one  of  bia  boroughs,  named  a  waiter  at 
Whito'e  GUb ;  Intt  as  he  did  uot  know  the  m&a'e  Christiaa  obme,  the 
election  wm  declAred  Toid,  and  a  fresh  election  wm  held,  irhen,  the  nuns 
having  been  aaoertained,  the  waiter  was  dalj  elected.  .  .  A  seat  for 
the  whole  duratiou  of  a  Parliament  was  sold  for  £5000.  But  as  Parlia- 
ment were  subject  to  sudden  death,  prudent  men  made  a  bargain  to  pay 
£1000  a  fear  so  long  as  the;  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bicardo 
and  many  others  were  members  of  the  Honae  of  Oommons  in  -virtue  of 
BUch  papnent.  Sir  Francis  Burdott  entered  Pariiament  hj  purchase  • 
A  seat  from  the  tmstees  of  the  Bake  of  Newcastle — a  minor." 

An  "  Elagaut  Contingency. " — Thomas  Hokroft,  the  dramatist, 
was  member  of  a  political  club  called  "The  Society  for  Oonstitutional 
Information,"  and  in  17M  was  prosecnted  for  high  treason,  with  other 
membets  of  that  body.  Hedrewupap^Mr  in  his  own  defence.  In  which  he 
gKTe  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  compt  state  of  the  parliamentary 
representation  ;  "The  borough  of  Qatton,  within  these  two  years,  was 
publicly  advertised  for  sale  bj  auction  ;  not  sold  for  a  single  parliament, 
but  the  fee  simple  of  the  borough,  with  the  power  of  nominating  the  two 
representatives  for  ever.  On  the  day  of  sale,  the  celebrated  ancl»oneer 
scarcely  noticed  the  value  of  the  estate.  The  rental,  the  mansion,  ths 
TiewB,  the  woods  and  waters,  were  unworthy  regard,  compared  to  what  ha 
called  an  elegant  conlingeney.  Yes,  the  right  of  nominating  two  members 
to  Parliament,  without  the  embarrassment  of  voters,  was  an  elegant 
contingency !  '  Need  I  tell  you,  gentlemen.'  said  he,  glancing  round  the 
room  with  ineffable  self- satisfaction,  and  exulting  in  what  he  called  tiia 
jewel,  the  nniqne,  which  was  under  his  hammer,  '  Need  I  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  this  elegant  contingency  is  the  only  infallible  sonrce  of  fortune, 
titles,  and  honours  in  this  happy  country  P  That  it  leads  to  the  highest 
situations  in  the  State  ?  And  that,  meandering  through  the  tempting 
sinuosities  of  ambition,  the  purchaser  will  find  the  margin  strewed  with 
roses,  aud  his  hood  quickly  crowned  with  those  precious  garlands  that 
flourish  in  full  vigour  round  the  fountain  of  honour  P  On  this  halcyon 
sea,  if  any  gentleman  who  has  made  hie  fortune  in  either  of  the  Indies 
chooses  once  more  to  embark,  be  may  repose  in  perfect  quiet.  No  hurri- 
canes to  dread ;  no  tempestuous  passions  to  allay ;  no  tormenting  chums 
of  insolent  electors  to  evade ,-  no  tinkerb'  wives  to  kiss ;  no  impossible 
promises  to  make ;  none  of  the  toilsome  and  not  very  clean  paths  of 
canvassing  to  drudge  throngh;  but,  his  mind  at  ease  aud  his  conacience 
clear,  with  this  elegant  contingency  in  his  pocket,  the  honours  of  the 
State  await  bis  pluctdng,  and  with  its  emoluments  his  purse  will  overflow.' " 

AdminifltratioQB  and  Sottan  Boron^lu. — Lord  Falmerston 
wrote  as  follows  in  his  Journal,  respecting  the  manipulation  of  con- 
stitnencicB  by  the  Grenville  Administration  in  1606 :  "  The  method 
adopted  by  Ministers  with  regard  to  their  borough  seats  was  very  politio 
and  ingenious.  They  purchased  seats  from  their  friends  at  a  low  price, 
making  up  the  deficiency  probably  by  appointments  and  promotions. 
These  seats  they  afterwards  sold  out  at  the  average  market  price  to  men 
who  promised  them  support ;  and  with  the  ^fference  ihe^  ckctv«&  <s^ 
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their  contested  elections.  The  sum  nised  in  this  maimer  was  stated^  By 
a  person  who  was  in  the  secret,  to  be  inconceivably  great,  and  accoimts 
for  an  assertion  afterwards  made  by  Lord  Grenyilk  in  the  Lords',  that 
'not  one  gainea  of  the  public  money  had  been  spent  in  elections/" 
This  observation  by  Lord  Falmerston  (as  his  biographer,  Lord  Dalling, 
remarks)  seems  to  imply  that  the  spending  public  money  for  party  elections 
would  not  have  been  deemed,  on  the  part  of  any  Qovemment,  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence. 

Dear  Seats. — Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  wrote  as  follows  in  his  diary,  in 
1807 :  "  I  shall  procure  myself  a  seat  in  the  new  Parliament,  and  Tiemey, 
who  manages  this  business  for  the  friends  of  the  late  Administration, 
assures  me  he  can  hear  of  no  seats  to  be  disposed  of.  After  a  Parliament 
which  has  lived  little  more  than  four  months,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  those  seats  which  are  regularly  sold  by  the  proprietors  of  them  would 
be  very  cheap ;  they  are,  in  fact,  sold  now  at  a  higher  price  than  was 
ever  given  for  them  before.  Tiemey  tells  me  that  he  has  offered  10,0001. 
for  the  two  seats  at  Westbury,  the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Abingdon, 
and  which  are  to  be  made  the  most  of  by  trustees  for  creditors,  and  had 
met  with  a  refusal.  6000L  and  5500^  have  been  given  for  seats  with  no 
stipulation  as  to  time,  or  ag^ainst  the  event  of  a  speedy  dissolution  by  the 
King's  death,  or  by  any  change  of  Administration." 

Depreciated  Valne. — ^After  the  dissolution  of  1831,  the  price  of 
rotten  boroughs  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  anticipation  of  the  eventual 
passage  of  a  Bill  sweeping  them  away.  Mr.  Torrens  relates  that  Lord 
Yarborough,  as  guardian  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  L.  Holmes,  sold  to  the 
Government  for  40002.  the  next  presentation  to  the  eight  political  stalls  in 
St.  Stephen's  appurtenant  to  her  property  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
eight  incumbents  duly  prayed  for  sudden  death,  and  had  the  rare  privilege 
of  performing  the  part  of  chief  mourners  at  their  own  funerals. 

Boronghjnongering  after  the  Beform  BilL  —  Mr.  GreviUe 
writes,  Dec.  4, 1835 :  "  Lord  Segrave  has  got  the  Gloucestershire  Lieu- 
tenancy, and  this  appointment,  disgraceful  in  itself,  exhibits  all  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  old  boroughmongering  system,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  swept  away.  He  was  in  London  as  soon  as  the  breath  was 
out  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  body,  went  to  Melbourne,  and  claimed  the 
appointment  on  the  score  of  having  three  members,  which  was  more  than 
any  other  man  in  England  now  returned.  '  My  brothers,'  he  said, '  the 
electors  do  not  know  by  sight ;  it  is  my  influence  which  returns  them.' 
The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  '  We  are  three '  was  as  imperative  with 
Melbourne  as  'We  are  seven'  was  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
scarcity  of  the  commodity  enhances  its  value,  and  now  that  nominations 
are  swept  away,  the  few  who  are  stiU  fortunate  enough  to  possess  some 
remnants  are  great  men ;  and  Segrave's  three  brothers,  thrown  (as  they 
would  without  scruple  have  been)  into  the  opposite  scale,  would  have 
nearly  turned  it." 

The  First  Conviction  fbr  Bribery. — ^In  the  session  of  1571,  a 
fine  was  imposed  on  the  borough  of  Westbury,  for  receiving  a  bribe  of 
four  pounds  from  Thomas  Long,  "  being  a  very  simple  man  and  of  small 
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ospaoitr  to  aerre  in  ttkat  place ; "  and  the  mayor  waa  ordered  to  repaj  tbe 
money.  Long,  hoirever,  does  not  mem  to  have  been  expelled.  This  is 
the  earliest  precedent  on  record  for  the  punishment  of  bribery  in  eleotjona. 
— Ballam't  "  Conttitutional  Hutory," 

Xagisterial  Delinqaenti.— In  1767  (writes  Oldfleld),  Fldlip 
Ward,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Oxford,  in  conjnnction  with  soTeral  other  msfps- 
trates  of  the  city,  wrote  a  letter  U>  SirThomaa  Stapylton  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Lee,  their  members,  offering  to  elect  them  again  at  the  next 
general  election  tor  a  stated  snm  of  money.  The  letter  was  prodnced  in 
the  House ;  whereupon  the  writers  were  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  After  a  confinement  of  some  time,  they  were  dia- 
eharged,  npon  petitioning  the  Honso,  having  first  been  reprimanded  on 
their  knees  bj  the  Speaker. 

Intprisoamfliit  for  Bribory. — ^The  Annual  JUgiater  for  ISM 
records:  Alexander  Davidson,  Esq.,  the  opnlent  banker  and  contractor; 
John  White  Parsons,  and  Thomaa  Hopping,  gents.,  have  been  sentenced 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  gross  bribery  and  cormption  at  tbe 
late  Dchester  election,  to  twelve  months'  confinement  in  the  Uarshalse* 

A  Heavy  Faniilmimt  for  Bribaxy.— On  March  16th,  1819, 
Sir  Manasseh  Lopes,  Bart.,  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
»  fine  of  10,0001.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  Exeter  Oaol  for  two  years,  for 
bribing  several  of  the  electors  of  the  borongh  of  Grampound.  Witll 
reference  to  this  case,  Lord  John  Bnssell  moved  in  the  Sonse  of  Gommona 
(July  11th.  1820}  that  the  House  shoold  address  the  Throne  to  remit  part 
of  the  punishment.    The  motion,  after  aome  discnasion,  was  withdrawn. 

A  Cottstitaeacy  Heavily  Fined.— In  recent  times  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  somewhat  heavy  penalty  falling  npon  a  eonstitnency  for  cor- 
rupt practices  at  an  election,  as  the  following  statement  from  the  Timea 
of  6th  March,  1871,  will  show ;  "  The  Bridgewater  Town  Council  were 
on  Friday  informed  that  they  would  hare  to  pay  31461.  as  the  cost  of  their 
election  commission.  It  was  stated  that  the  payment  would  neceadtate  a 
rate  of  2».  6^.  in  the  pound."    In  the  end  it  amounted  to  3«. 

Price  of  Votes. — Previously  to  the  Reform  BiU  of  1832,  pecnniary 
influence  had  operated  upon  the  electors  of  many  boroughs  to  an  extent 
scarcely  now  to  be  imagined.  At  Hull  and  Beverley,  and  probably  at 
many  other  places,  it  was  customary  after  the  election  to  give  four  guineu 
for  a  single  vote,  or  two  for  a  divided  one.  At  Hedon,  a  small  borough 
and  sea-port  on  the  Hnmber,  now  disfranchised,  it  was  nsnal  to  giw 
twenty  guineas  for  a  nngle  vot«,  and  ten  for  a  divided  one.  Before  an 
election  there  waa  no  actual  promise  made,  but  tbe  voter  wonld  say  on 
being  canvassed, "  Yon  will  do  what  is  usual  after  the  election,  sir,  I 
suppose  F  "  and  the  candidate  wonld  reply  in  the  affirmatiTe.  Many  of 
XhapooT  electors  did  not  wait  for  an  election,  but  borrowed  of  the  member 
snms  of  money,  for  which  they  gave  a  promissory  note.  When  an 
election  came,  ten  or  twenty  guineas  was  receipted  npon  tlie  note,  the 
residue  of  which  still  gave  the  candidate  a  hold  upon  the  elector  for  a 
fntnie  occasion.    This  waa  told  to  me  (saya  Frjme^Vi]  1&x.  ^SoK^wn,  eft. 
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Spennitliome,  in  Wensleydftle,  who  long  represented  the  bonnigh.  To 
■how  the  extent  to  which  cormption  prarsiled,  I  in»j  mention  that  when 
the  Befonn  Bill  was  Bpokea  of  to  aome  electors  ia  Stafford,  they  eipreBsed 
their  pleuure  at  it,  And  hoped  th&t  there  wonld  be  introdneed  into  it  some 
plan  for  the  better  payment  of  poor  voters  1  St.  Alban'a  waa  on  the  Great 
North  Road,  which  gave  the  town  proBporitj  b;  its  posting ;  and  it  waa 
Bud  of  its  inhabitants,  when  the  great  inn  was  given  up,  that  the;  re- 
marked, "  We  have  nothing  now  left  to  sell  but  onr  votes." — Prym^t 
"  BecolUclwnt."  Oldfield,  in  his  "  Bepiesentative  History,"  states  that 
the  freemen  of  the  borough  of  Qramponad  had  been  known  to  boast  of 
receiving  three  hundred  guineas  a  man  for  their  votes  at  one  election. 
Bespecting  the  genenJ  election  of  1826,  the  Timt*  of  Jnne  20tb  of  that 
jear  haa  the  following ;  "  Dtmug  the  election  at  Sadbiuy,  fonr  cabbages 
sold  for  £10,  and  a  plate  of  gooseberries  fetched  £25 ;  the  sellers  where 
these  articles  were  so  dear  being  voters.  At  Qreat  Marlow,  on  the  con- 
trary, things  were  cheap,  and  an  elector  doling  the  election  bought  a  sow 
and  nine  yonng  pigs  for  a  penny." 

A  Visitor  tnaa.  thm  Xoon. — When  the  borough  of  Wendover  was 
in  the  possession  of  Earl  Temey,  the  electors  in  general  lived  rent  free 
on  condition  of  giving  their  votes  to  his  lordship's  nominee.  A  remark- 
able circumstance  happened  in  1768,  in  connection  with  this  mntnal 
arrangement,  which  01d£eld  describes.  In  the  year  named,  a  Mr.  Atldna 
had  undertaken,  by  a  covp-de-maia,  to  carry  the  election  against  his 
lordship's  interest;  and  quite  nneipectodly,  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
Sir  Robert  Darling  was  proposed  and  retarued  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Tho  voters  were  punished  for  their  treachery  to  their  superior  by  being 
instantly  ejected  from  their  bonses,  and  were  obliged  to  t«ke  refuge  in 
huts  sjid  t«nts  for  six  months,  when,  npon  a  proper  acknowledgment  of 
their  contrition,  thoy  were  allowed  to  repossess  their  former  dwellings. 
In  1784,  bis  lordsbip  being  in  straits,  tlio  voters  retaliated  npon  him  by 
engaging  with  two  candidates  against  Ills  lordship's  int«rest  and  influence, 
for  a  sum  of  6,0001.  This  being  settled,  a  gentleman  was  employed  to 
go  down,  when  he  was  met,  according  to  previous  appointment,  by  the 
electors  at  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  electors  asked  the  stranger  where 
he  CBDio  from,  fie  replied,  "  From  the  moon."  They  then  asked, "  What 
news  from  the  moon  i' "  He  answered  that  he  had  brought  from  thence 
6,0002.  to  he  distributed  among  them.  The  electors,  being  thus  satisfied 
with  tbo  golden  news  from  the  moon,  chose  the  candidates  and  received 
their  reward. 

TIm  "Dancing  Poach." — T^h^  Annual  Register  for  1775  says: — 
In  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  select  committee  appointed 
to  try  and  determine  the  Hindon  election,  the  following  circumstances 
came  ont.  On  a  day  previous  to  the  election,  a  man,  disguised  in  a  fan- 
tastic female  habit,  wont  about  the  town  to  canvass  for  two  of  the  can- 
didates. This  figure,  which  was  called  the  Dancing  Punch,  called  at  the 
door  of  almost  every  elector,  and  gave  each  five  or  ten  giuneas ;  and  sent 
for  such  as  had  not  been  canvassed  at  their  own  honses,  to  an'  inn  in  the 
town,  and  there  distributed  its  favours  in  the  same  manner.    Soma  others 
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is  iHio  opposite  interest  attended  bx  an  onter  apartment  of  the  house 
where  their  frioDda  sat  in  an  inner  room,  and  there  obliged  the  electors  to 
sign  an  acknowledgment  for  a  certain  snm  of  money,  which  being  done, 
a  paper  containing  ten  or  fifteen  guineas  was  handed  oat  to  everj  elector 
throogh  K  hole  in  the  door.  Upon  that  and  other  evidence  the  committee 
resolved,  That  Richard  Smith  and  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  Esqs.,  had  been 
returned  bj  notorions  briberj;  That  the  House  be  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  disfranchiae  the  boroogfa  of  Hindon,  in  Wilts.  These 
resolntiona  wore  confirmed  by  the  House  on  the  24th  of  Febmarj,  when  it 
was  also  decided  that  no  writ  should  he  issned  for  one  month.  It  appears, 
however,  from  01d£old'B"BepreBentativeHiator7,"  that  the  disfranchi»ng 
bill  was  net  passed,  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  issned  on  the  8th 
Maj,  1776. 

"  Kist*!  KoKt." — Lord  Dnndonald  relates  in  his"  Antoblographj," 
that  while  canvassing  the  electors  of  Honiton  one  of  these  independenta 
said  to  him,  "  You  need  not  ask  me,  my  lord,  who  I  votes  for ;  I  alwayB 
votes  for  Mr.  Most." 

An  Elaotion  Snie. — Lord  Dnndonald  also  tells  that  when  he  first 
stood  for  Honiton  (while  Lord  Coohrane)  be  refused  to  give  bribes,  and 
the  seat  was  eocnred  bj  lua  opponent,  who  paid  five  pounds  a  head.  On 
this,  Cochrane  determined  that  the  next  time  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
borough  the  aeat  should  be  his  toilhout  bribery;  and  he  sent  the  beUman 
ronnd  the  town  to  proclaim  that  all  persons  who  had  voted  for  him  might 
repair  to  his  agent  and  receive  ten  guineas.  At  the  next  election  no 
questions  were  asted,  and  he  was  triumphantly  returned.  This  effected 
(he  says  in  his  "  Autobiography  "), "  it  was  then  plainly  asked  what  ex  pott 
facto  consideration  was  tu  be  expected  bj  those  who  had  supported  me  in 
so  delicate  a  manner.  '  Not  one  farthing ! '  was  the  reply.  '  But,  my 
lord,  you  gave  ten  guineas  a-hcad  to  the  minority  at  the  last  election,  and 
the  majority  have  been  calcolating  on  something  handsome  on  tlio  present 
occasion.'  '  No  doubt.  The  former  gift  waa  for  their  disinterested  con- 
duct in  not  taking  the  bribe  of  five  pounds  from  the  agents  of  my 
opponent.  Por  me  now  to  pay  them  would  be  a  violation  of  my  own 
previously  expressed  principles ! ' " 

FarliHusntuT  Ageati  and  Bribery. — On  the  second  reading 
ot  the  St.  Alban'a  Disfranchisement  Bill,  in  March,  1852,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell, 
who  had  been  returned  for  the  borough,  rose  in  its  defence,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  thus  commented  on  the  general  corruption  which  he 
maintained  rendered  St.  Alban'a  no  worse  than  other  places :  "  There 
were  certain  expenses  which  were  illegal,  but  nhith,  nevertheless,  must 
be  paid — not  the  purest  election  in  the  world  could  be  conducted  without 
them — and  yet,  in  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  they  endangered  the  seat 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  various  agents.  The  genus 
'  Parliamentary  agent '  comprised  several  species.  Those  who  performed 
what  was  called  the  '  awkward  business '  must  be  cunning,  ingenious,  and 
energetic,  and  must  have  a  contrivance  at  hand  to  meet  every  case. 
They  must  be  indefatigable,  fear  nothing  but  defeat,  care  for  notldu^Vii^ 
vietoiy.  These  agents,  while  performing  the  mosV.  £\^'^t^  Vi^'vcswb 
26 
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bebind  Uie  ondidftto'a  back,  most  coimnee  bim  wboo  In  bn  preeniM  ihii 
tbej  were  the  pniert  persona  in  tbe  world,  imd  that,  if  »  abilliog  im- 
properly spent  could  a&ve  his  election,  tliej  would  not  expend  it.  They 
perpetrated  tbe  most  nnblashuig  wrong  in  tbe  moot  daring  manner. 
Tbej  bad  many  metbods  of  accomplishing  their  pnrpoee,  of  which  an 
example  or  two  might  be  instructive.  A  Farliamentaiy  agent  of  this 
kind  had  a  room  in  some  part  of  the  town  called  a  eonimitt«e-room,  bat 
which  tbe  candidate  never  beard  of.  When  an  elector  came  he  was 
osbered  into  the  presence  of  tbe  agent,  who  wonld  say,  'Well,  Mr. 
Smith,  how  do  yon  do  to-day  P '  at  the  same  time  holding  np  three 
fingers,  to  signify  he  was  to  have  three  sovereigna.  The  elector  would 
perhaps  say,  if  he  wore  dissatisfied  with  tbe  amoQut,  '  I  am  not  reiy  well 
to-day.'  The  agent  then,  holding  np  five  fingers,  wonld  say, '  I  am  sorry 
yon  are  not  well  to-day.  Hr.  Smitii.'  The  elector  wonld  then  say, '  Oh,  I 
am  not  very  ill.  It  is  all  right.'  He  would  then  go  and  look  oat  of  the 
window,  and  wliile  be  was  doing  so  the  agent  woald  pnt  fire  Borereigns 
upon  tbe  table.  The  agent  would  then  go  and  look  ont  of  the  window  in 
his  tarn,  and  tbe  elector  woold  walk  to  the  table,  and  when  the  agent 
tnraed  round  the  elector  was  gone,  and  the  sovereigns  had  Tanished. 
The  elector  did  not  soo  tbe  agent  pat  down  the  money,  and  tbe  agent  did 
not  see  the  elector  take  it  np.  When  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed,  the  agent  swore  be  never  gave  any  money,  and  tbe  elector 
swore  no  one  gave  him  any.  When  the  five  honourable  gentlemen  who  sat 
Qpon  the  committee  heard  tbis,  they  said,  '  There  baa  been  some  clever 
management  hero,  but  there  is  no  evidence.'  .  .  Tbis  was  only  one 
method  in  which  bribery  was  carried  on.  He  had  heard  of  fift<^  or 
twenty  guineas  Iieing  given  for  a  canary  bird.  There  was  another  method 
which  was  much  more  easy  to  practice  withoat  risk  of  detection — that  of 
empl<^ng  people  for  rarions  purposes,  and  paying  them.  There  were 
naoally  a  great  nnmber  of  agents,  spies,  secretaries,  and  messengers,  all 
rettuned  for  five  or  six  weeks  preparatory  to  an  election,  and  paid  so 
much  a  week.  These  were  put  down  as  legal  charges,  tbongh  if  tbtwongbly 
sifted  it  wonld  be  found  that  almost  tbe  only  service  these  people  per- 
formed was  at  tbe  hostiugs  or  polling-booth.  ,  .  He  claimed  indulgence 
for  his  borongb.  It  was  in  the  mad,  and  be  was  in  the  mod  with  it,  bnt 
he  would  never  shrink  from  performing  bis  duty  towards  it."  Mr.  Bell's 
arguments  were  ineffectual.  The  bill  passed,  and  St.  Alban's  no  more 
afforded  practice  for  parliamentary  agents. 

A  "  Qood  utd  Safe  Kan"  Wanted. — At  the  general  election  in 
1852,  some  carious  circnmatances  occurred  at  Derby.  A  leading  member 
of  the  Liberal  committee,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  policemen,  obtained 
access  to  a  com  mittoe -room  of  the  Uinistorial  candidate,  where  they  found 
seated  at  the  table  a  man  named  Mot^an,  who  bad  apile  of  money  before  him, 
and  a  book  in  which  were  entered  the  names  of  several  of  the  electors,  with 
marks  affixed.  He  was  arrested,  and  on  eiuunination  before  a  magistrate 
admitted  that  the  book  contained  the  names  of  persons  who  had  received 
money  for  their  votes.  Upon  bim  was  found  a  letter  ranning  as  follows : 
"A  good  and  safe  man,  with  judgment  and  quickness,  wanted  immediately 


at  Derby.  I  suppose  that  7011  cumot  leare  joax  own  place ;  if  act,  send 
some  one  in  trltoni  joa  can  tmst  in  j'onr  place.  Let  him  go  to  Derbj  on 
KOeivin;;  thia,  and  find  the  County  Tavern  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
send  hie  card  to  Coi,  Brothers,  "nd  Compuiy,  leadvorks,  as  coining  from 
Chester.  That  will  be  enough.— W.  B.,  Monday."  This  letter  was 
addresEed  to  Kr.  Frail,  of  Shrewsbnry,  a  well-known  eloi^tioneering  agent  j 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  Derby  election  being  held  by  a  select  coinmitt«e 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  reported  that  an  organised  system  cdt 
bribery  preyailod  in  the  borough,  and  that  the  letter  was  written  by  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Beresford,  Secretary-at-War.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  there  was  sQfficieut  evidence  of  his  complicity  in  illegal  trans- 
actions, but  they  considered  the  letter  "  exhibited  a  reckless  indiffereuce 
and  regard  to  conseqnences  which  they  cannot  t«a  highly  censnre." 

"Tlw  Kan  in  tho  Xoon." — An  election  commisnon  pntsning 
its  inqniries  into  bribery  at  Wakefield,  in  1859,  came  across  several 
references  to  an  individnal  called  "the  Kan  in  the  Moon,"  who  appeared 
to  have  been  actively  concerned  as  an  agent  in  electoral  cormption.  At 
length  a  witness  said  be  had  engaged  the  man  in  question. — Mr.  Serjeant 
Figott ;  Who  is  he  P— ■Witness ;  Well,  I'd  rather  not  disclose  his  name 
yet;  bnt  I  can  produce  him  if  necessary.  The  secret  has  been  so  well 
kept  that  it  wonld  be  a  pity  to  diaclose  it  before  it  is  necessary. — Serjeant 
Pigott;  Can  yon  produce  him  to-day  P — Witness:  Oh  yes;  he  is  hard  by. 
I  can  bring  Wim  in  at  once. — Serjeant  Figott :  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  him. — Witness  then  left  the  conrt,  and  in  a  few  minntes  retnmed  with 
the  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  who  said  his  name  was  Whitehead,  and  he  was 
an  npholsteror  at  Bradford,  but  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  in 
electioneering  allure.  Mr.  Serjeant  Figott:  I  snppose  yon  know  yoa 
went  by  the  name  of  "  the  Uan  in  the  Moon "  while  yoa  were  here  P^ 
Whitehead :  Well,  I  believe  that  was  my  designation.— ^rjeont  Figott : 
And  there  is  no  doubt  about  your  identity  F — Whitehead :  Oh  dear  no  j 
I'm  the  man,  sure  enongh. 

A  Befitffa  tbx  tha  Destitnta. — In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Befonn  Bill  of  Lord  Derby's  Oovemment  in  1859,  Mr.  Bright  thna 
allnded  to  the  small  boraughs  which  it  was  proposed  to  retain  nnder  tha 
bill :  "  Putting  the  case  in  the  smallest  nnmber  of  words,  yon  say  that 
they  send  men  into  Parliament  who  cannot  get  in  anywhere  else.  These 
borouglis  form,  in  point  of  fact,  a  refuge  for  the  politically  destitnte;  and 
all  that  I  have  heard  in  their  favour  is,  that  the  persons  who  find  shelter 
in  them  are  what  would  be  called  'deserving  objects.'  .  .  There  waa 
an  election  at  Harwich  the  other  day,  and  I  remember  a  statement  made 
at  the  time.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Bagshaw — not  now  a  member  of 
this  House— bad  discharged  a  drunken  gardener.  There  were  two  free- 
traders who  had  carried  out  their  principles  further  than  the  law  sanc- 
tjoned,  and  were  imprisoned  for  smuggling.  A  reqfectable  parson  of  the 
parish,  whu  had  not  been  ont  of  his  room  for  two  years,  was  brought  down 
(by  the  aid  of  cordials,  Btimul»nt«,  and  a  sedan  ctuur)  to  the  poll ;  and 
tlwse  four  individnals  influenced  the  result  of  the  election." 

Samples  of  tlu  Back.— Mr.  Bright,  in  adireMJav^  a.  m.wa'C-a.%  A 
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Birmingliain  in  1866,  said :  "  Hare  yon  read  tlie  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  commission  for  Yarmonth  P  Did  yon  read  that  a  late  member  for 
that  borough  is  said  to  have  spent  70,000L,  to  maintain  his  seat  P  Did 
yon  road  that  one  gentleman,  an  inferior  partner  in  a  brewery,  contributed 
4000Z.  for  the  election  of  his  partner,  and  that  another  gentleman,  knowing 
nothing  of  that  borough,  went  down  there  and  supplied  60002.  to  fight  a 
contest  spread  only  over  a  few  daysP  Remember  that  when  Yarmonth  or 
any  other  borough  is  thus  brought  before  the  public,  it  is  only  a  sample  of 
a  very  considerable  sack."  Yarmouth  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867. 

"Legitimate**  XSlection  Expenses. — ^Mr.  Lowe,  in  the  debate 
on  Reform  in  May,  1866,  said :  *'  We  had  a  paper  laid  upon  onr  table  this 
morning,  giving  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  elections  from  '  S  *  down- 
wards. I  take  the  first  few  large  boroughs,  and  I  will  read  the  expenses. 
The  expense  of  the  election  for  Stafford  is  64001.;  Stoke-npon-Trent, 
62002. ;  Sunderknd,  5000Z. ;  and  Westminster,  12,000Z.  These  are  the 
<^^g^g&te  expenses  of  all  the  candidates.  I  take  them  as  they  come, 
without  picking  and  choosing.  I  will  now  call  attention  to  two  or  three 
counties.  I  will  take  the  southern  diyision  of  Derbyshire.  The  election 
cost  85002.,  and  this  is  the  cheapest  I  shall  read.  The  northern  division  of 
Durham  cost  14,620Z.,  and  the  southern  division  11,000Z.  South  Essex 
cost  10,0002. ;  West  Kent  cost  12,0002. ;  South  Lancashire,  17,0002. ;  South 
Shropshire,  12,0002.;  North  Staffordshire,  14,0002.;  North  Warwickshire, 
10,0002. ;  South  Warwickshire,  13,0002. ;  North  Wiltshire,  13,0002. ;  South 
Wiltshire,  12,0002. ;  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  27,0002.— all 
legitimate  expenses,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  expense.  Now,  I  ask  the 
House  how  it  is  possible  that  the  institutions  of  this  country  can  endure, 
if  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  go  on  and  increase  ?  " 

Election  Expenses  in  1874. — ^It  appeared  by  a  return  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  August,  1874,  after  the  general  election,  that 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  candidates  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted,  omitting  fractions  of  pounds,  to  1,041,4362.  Of  this  sum  the 
expenses  of  the  candidates  for  English  counties  were  383,8882. ;  for 
Welsh  counties,  33,9002. ;  for  cities  and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 
424,2042. ;  for  Ireland  (counties,  cities,  and  boroughs),  80,1102. ;  and  for 
Scotland,  119,3362. 

Contrasts  in  Returning  Officers'  Charges.—- A  Parliamentary 
return  issued  in  1879  showed  that  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
the  returning  ojficers'  charges  at  the  general  election  of  1874  were  highest 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  being  22732.  5«.  lid.,  and  lowest  in  Bedford 
(where  there  was  no  contest),  being  252.  19s.  4<2.  In  eighteen  other 
counties  the  charges  exceeded  10002.  The  highest  charge  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  was  that  for  Lambeth,  which  amounted 
to  19802.  1«.  7d.,  and  the  lowest  that  for  Harwich,  which  was  only  6s.  6d, 
In  only  one  Scotch  county  were  the  charges  more  than  10002.,  namely, 
those  for  Perth,  which  amounted  to  10562.  14».  Id.  Glasgow  headed  the 
burghs  with  24822.  14«.  7d.,  Edinburgh  coming  next  with  10212.  la.  6d 
In  Ireland  the  counties  for  which  the  charges  were  highest  were  Galway 
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120DI.,  and  Doirn  lOOOI. ;  and  In  tlie  boranglis,  Dnblm  heftded  the  list 
withl306E. 

County  Elttotioii  ExpauMs  in  1876,  fto. — OfGcial  letnms  pab- 
liahed  in  April,  1876,  shoired  tlut  at  a  recent  contest  in  North  Shropehire 
the  expenses  of  the  snccessfnl  candidato,  Ur.  Stanley  LeightoD,  unoimted 
to  1I,72T{.,  and  of  the  defeated  candidate,  Hr.  Uainwaring,  to  10,6881. 
— In  a  contest  for  North  Norfolk  in  1878,  the  eipenaes  of  Mr.  E.  Bi^- 
beck,  the  sut^ceasfnl  Conaervative  candidate,  were  returned  as  31961. 
Of  this,  9451.  was  paid  for  agency,  and  742E.  for  the  conveyance  at 
voters.  The  eiponses  of  Sir  T.  F.  Baiton,  the  nnanccessful  Liberal  can- 
didate, atnoontod  to  31901.,  of  which  5721.  was  pud  for  agencj,  and 
6382.  for  the  conveyance  of  voters. 

Coit  of  Elsotioiu  in  1880.— The  reinma  presented  from  the 
Beveral  connties  and  boronghs  after  the  general  election  of  1880  showed 
the  following  among  other  high  figures :  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the 
expenses  on  behalf  of  the  successful  candidates.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Octavins  Goope,  were  11,5062.  8s.  2d. ;  and  those  of  their  mtsno- 
cesefal  competitor,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  amoonted  to  63772.  7>.  7id., 
the  largest  item  in  this  total  being  9671. 13».  6d,  for  convejance  of  Toteis. 
In  West  Kent,  the  expenses  of  Sir  C.  Mills  and  Tisconnt  Lewiaham  were 
10,646t.  13«.  lOd. ;  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
Mr.  Bompas,  45952.  13s.  id.;  and  of  Ur.  J.  May,  a  tenant-farmer  candi- 
date, 8192.  178.  Gd.  In  South-west  Lancashire,  Sir  B.  Cross  and  Ur.  J. 
Blackbnme  were  retnmed  at  an  expense  of  over  10,0001.  In  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  eastern  diviuon,  the  expenses  of  the  two  successful 
Liberal  members.  Sir  A.  Fairbaim  and  Sir  J.  Kamsden,  were  77032.  j  and 
those  of  their  nnsnccessful  competitors,  Mr.  G.  B.  Denison  and  Ijord 
LascellcB,  were  73432.  17«.  9d.  In  the  borough  of  Southwark,  the  ex- 
penses of  Ueasis.  Cohen  and  Bogeis  were  80082.  6>.  lOd. ;  and  those  of 
Messre.  Gattley  and  Clarke,  the  defeated  Conservative  candidates,  were 
75622.  ii.  8d.  In  the  borongh  of  Greenwich,  Mr.  Boord  and  Baron  H.  de 
Worms  were  debited  with  71662.  At  Newcastle -on -Tyne,  the  expense* 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  were  22192.,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke,  20561.  j 
these  two  gentlemen  being  the  elected  Liberal  members.  In  the  Flint 
Boronghs,  the  expenses  of  the  sQCCessf  111  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  J.  Roberts, 
wore  32441.  17«.  6d. ;  and  those  of  his  opponent,  Captain  Pennant,  34021. 
The  cost  of  the  Gravesend  election,  and  the  petition  which  followed 
and  unseated  the  candidate  retnmed,  was  estimated  altogether  at  20,0002. 
The  unopposed  return  of  Mr.  Samuelson  for  Frome  cost  3792.  3«.  bd.,  of 
which  892.  12>.  was  for  printing  and  advertising,  702.  17i.  3d.  for  hire  of 
public  halls  and  committee  rooms,  and  1672.  8s.  8d.ifor  profesfiional 
agency,  messengers,  clerks,  postage,  &c. 

An  ExpsnaiTfl  Elsctioa  in  Oxfordshire.— An  Oxfordshire  elec- 
tion in  1754  was  the  cause  of  great  party  animosities.  The  sbeiiif  re- 
turned aU  the  four  candidates,  and  they  all  petitioned,  eompluning  of 
undue  election  and  double  return.  After  a  very  long  debate,  on  the  18th 
of  November  and  on  many  subsequent  days,  it  was  eTentoaUy  decid«i. 
that  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner  were  Qaa  kA\ui%  -nunifaKA 
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and  that  Lord  Weninan  and  Sir  James  Dashwood  had  not  been  dafy 
elected.  The  snms  of  money  spent  on  this  occasion  were  enormous* 
Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann:  "A  knowing  lawjer  said  to-daj 
that,  with  purchasing  tenures,  Totes,  and  carrying  on  the  election  and 
petition,  55,000Z.  will  not  pay  the  whole  expense." 

Ealf  a  Xillion  spent  in  an  Election.— In  1807  (writes  Oldfield) 
the  most  expensive  contest  took  place  for  the  representation  of  York* 
shire  that  ever  distinguished  the  annals  of  electioneering.  The  candidates 
were  Viscount  Milton,  son  of  Earl  Pitzwilliam,  supported  by  the  Whig 
party ;  the  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  son  of  Lord  Harewood,  proposed  by  the 
Tories;  and  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  on  the  Dissenting  and  Inde- 
pendent interest.  The  election  was  carried  on  with  doubtful  success 
between  the  two  party  candidates  for  fifteen  days,  but  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  whole  time.  It  terminated  in  farour  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Lord  Milton.  This  contest  is  said  to  hare  cost  the 
throe  parties  near  half  a  million  of  money.  The  expenses  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force wore  defrayed  by  public  subscription;  and  such  public  seal  was 
manifested  in  his  f stout,  that  more  than  double  the  sum  necessary  was 
nused  in  a  few  days,  and  one  moiety  was  afterwards  returned  to  the 
subscribers. — Lord  Brougham  notes  that  "The  committee  which  con- 
ducted Mr.  Wilberforce's  election  for  Yorkshire  in  1807  state  their  ex- 
penses at  58,000Z.,  with  every  resource  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  and 
great  voluntary  assistance  in  labour." 

The  nrottingham  Lambs. — In  the  year  1790,  a  fiercely  contested 
election  took  place  for  Nottingliam.  On  one  of  the  polling  days,  I,  being 
at  a  window  in  the  market-place,  saw  the  people  set  ladders  against  the 
Exchange  Hall,  burst  through  the  windows,  and  seize  a  depot  of  con- 
stables' staves,  which  they  cut  into  bludgeons  and  threw  out  to  the  pec^le 
below.  One  of  them  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Smith  (one  of  the 
candidates),  as  he  was  leaving  the  hustings  in  the  market-place,  but  he 
was  saved  by  having  on  an  exceedingly  high-crowned  hat,  such  as  was 
then  fashionable. — Pryme's  "  Recollections."  The  professor's  daughter 
adds  in  a  note,  "  On  July  12, 1865,  about  ten  a.m.,  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  Lambs  on  a  committee-room  of  Morley  and  Paget  (Nottingham), 
and  it  was  comx)letely  gutted.  One  cannot  here  say,  Tempora  mutantur 
nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.'* 

The  Use  of  Red-hot  Pokers.— During  an  election  inquiry  at 
Norwich  in  1875,  some  curious  particulars  were  unfolded.  Colourable 
employment  of  voters  it  appeared  was  common,  and  also  the  hire  of  sham 
committee-rooms  to  stimulate  the  landlords.  One  of  the  Conservative 
agents  stated  that  he  put  on  about  100  men  in  a  district  in  which  the 
voting  power  was  800  or  900 ;  and  also  that  his  committee -room  had  been 
attacked,  and  if  he  had  not  had  a  determined  will  it  would  certainly  have 
been  sacked.  But  he  had  a  messenger  to  keep  the  fire  up,  and  bad  hot 
pokers  ready.  He  offered  them  to  his  assailants  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
but  they  would  not  take  them  (laughter). — Another  agent  said  the  Liberals 
were  like  rats,  for  when  stowed  up  in  one  hole  they  got  out  of  another. 
They  might  hold  a  prayer  meeting,  and  present  each  man  with  one  of 
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Hoodj  and  SanlceT'a  hjiiui-boobi  with  eomething  between  the  leaves.  The 
law  most  be  altered  to  make  elections  pure. — A  solicitor  of  the  town  said 
a  pure  election  wu  not  poauble  in  Norwich.  The  number  of  comptible 
electors  was  between  3000  and  5O0O,  and  if  either  partj  agreed  to  leave 
them  alone,  that  corrupt  element  wonld  start  a  candidate  of  their  own  in 
order  to  );et  moue;. 

Th«  BaUot  Aot.— The  Ballot  Act  was  passed  in  1872,  to  remain  in 
force  ontil  the  end  of  1880.  The  first  Farliamentarj  election  under  it 
occurred  at  Fontefract  on  the  I5th  of  Angust,  1872,  and  was  reported  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  time  to  hare  been  "  characterised  bj  remarkable 
tranqnillitj."  At  this  election  Mr.  Childers  was  retnmed  bj  a  majoritj' 
of  eighty  over  Tisconnt  Fotlington,  the  nnmbets  being  658  and  57S ;  bnt 
only  abont  two-tbirda  of  the  number  of  registered  electors  were  polled. 
The  last  of  the  open  pollings  under  the  old  system  took  place  in  the  eitjr 
of  Aberdeen,  and  the  last  hustings  was  erected  in  the  borongh  of  Wake- 
field. 

nominatioii  Saya.— The  old  nomination  days  were  abolished  by 
the  BaUot  Act  of  1872.  They  did  not,  howerer,  pass  away  without  a 
strong  effort  being  made  tor  their  retention.  On  the  bringing  np  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  moved  that  the  clause  dis- 
pensing with  the  ancient  practice  in  nominations  (clause  1)  ahonld  be 
etmek  oat  of  the  bilL  Here  ensued  a  discussion  in  which  some  peculiar 
facts  were  disclosed.  Mr,  Bemal  Osborne  said :  "  In  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  valnable  clanses  in  the  bill  is  that  which  proposes  to  abolish  nomi- 
nations. The  honourable  gentleman  talked  about  the  voices  of  the  electors. 
As  if  the  individual  voice  of  an  elector  were  ever  heard  at  a  nomination, 
and  as  if  there  were  not  a  general  agreement  to  roar,  to  hiss,  and  become 
debased  with  drink  I  The  trae-bom  Englishman  is  sud  to  delight  in  that 
day.  Now,  who  are  the  true-bom  Englishmen  who  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  nominations  P  Why,  the  representatives  of  mnscolar  Chris- 
tianity— pmo-fighten  and  people  of  that  sort.  I  have  spent  as  much 
money  in  retaining  the  services  of  those  gentlemen  as  anybody  in  this 
Eonsa.  (Much  laughter.)  One  of  my  most  efficient  supporters  in  Notting- 
ham was  a  gentleman  who  was  always  clothed  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Ghnrch  of  England,  but  who  was  really  an  ox-champion  of  England, 
Bendigo  by  name.  This  is  a  sample  of  your  trae-bom  Englishman  on 
whose  behalf  we  are  to  strike  ont  tho  first  clanee.  .  .  The  honourable 
gentleman  said  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  that  we  might  do  away  with 
open-air  meetings,  and  hold  the  nomination  in  some  hall  or  public  room. 
Why,  yon  wonld  be  worse  off  there  than  you  wonld  be  in  the  open  air.  On 
the  hustings  it  is  possible  to  dodge  the  missiles,  bnt  what  are  you  to  do  in 
a  small  town-hall,  where,  perhaps,  the  galleries  are  stormed  vi  rf  armU  by 
Oppoeing  forces,  and  there  is  a  general  shindy  F  Immemorial  custom 
indeed !  I  know  it  is  a  custom  which  often  breeds  disoidcr  and  riot.  It 
is  true  wisdom  to  get  rid  of  these  immemorial  customs,  and  thna  make  the 
proceedinga  at  elections  more  quiet  and  orderly." — On  the  other  hand, 
ill.  Bonverie  (tme  of  the  most  inflnential  members  of  the  House]  said, 
"  If  the -House  accepted  tbia  clause,  a  nomination  would  b«cwa%  wk^^^ik  % 
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foneral  that  they  might  sb  well  hare  the  parish  chnrch  bell  tolled  during 
the  proceedings."  On  a  division,  the  clause  was  retained  by  253 
against  177. 

Eours  of  FoUing. — "Bj  an  Act  passed  in  1878  (known  as  Sir  Charies 
Dilke's  Act)  the  time  for  polling  in  the  boroughs  of  the  metropolis  was 
extended  from  4  to  8  p.m.  In  June,  1879,  a  biU  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Chamberlun,  to  make  the  same  extension  in  all  boroughs  and  all  kinds  of 
elections  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
Gk)vemment,  and  rejected  by  190  to  165. 

Largest  Ifiunbar  of  Votes  Polled.— At  the  election  of  a  member 
for  Liverpool  in  February,  1880,  upwards  of  50,000  votes  were  polled 
between  two  candidates,  out  of  a  total  number  of  6S,94S  on  the  electoral 
list.  This  was  the  largest  number  up  to  that  time  ever  polled  in  a  con- 
stituency of  Great  Britain.  Deducting  between  three  and  four  hundred 
"  spoiled  votes,"  the  numbers  officially  declared  were — ^for  Mr.  YThitley 
(Conservative),  26,106 ;  for  Lord  Bamsay  (Liberal),  23,885 ;  majority  for 
Whitley,  2,221. 

XSlection  Siots  in  1880. — ^The  elections  of  1880  were  in  many 
cases  accompanied  by  scenes  of  great  violence.  At  several  of  the  towns— 
for  instance,  Botherham,  Leamington,  and  Dorchester — ^the  Biot  Act  was 
read ;  and  at  others,  including  Chester,  Kendal,  Abingdon,  and  Chard,  the 
proceedings  of  the  mob  were  of  a  most  threatening  character,  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  property.  At  Dundee  a  candidate,  attempting  to 
address  a  meeting  at  the  harbour,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the  police 
from  being  hustled  into  the  docks ;  and  at  Kirkwall,  Mr.  Pender,  the  only 
candidate  for  the  Wick  Boroughs,  was  attacked  in  his  carriage,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  run  it  into  the  sea,  but  frustrated  by  an  accident 
happening  to  the  vehicle,  which  gave  time  for  its  owner's  friends  to  inter- 
pose and  deliver  him. 

Siotons  Elections  Cancelled. — The  House  of  Commons  has  fre- 
quently cancelled  elections  on  the  ground  of  riot  j)revailing  at  the  time. 
Nov.  6,  1722,  it  was  "  Besolved,  that  it  api)ears  to  this  House  that  there 
were  notorious  and  outrageous  riots  and  tumults  at  the  late  election  of 
citizens  to  serA'e  in  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  elections." 
The  election  was  therefore  declared  void,  new  writs  being  issued.  A 
similar  decision  was  given  in  1702  in  the  case  of  Southwark,  where  the 
additional  circumstance  was  noted  that  the  riot  was  committed  by  the 
servants  and  agents  of  the  persons  returned.  Coventry  was  also  a  con- 
spicuous offender,  its  elections  being  cancelled  for  rioting  in  1706,  1722, 
and  1736 ;  and  on  the  second  occasion  several  persons  of  standing  were 
committed  to  custody  as  the  "  authors,  contrivers,  and  promoters  "  of  the 
tumults. 

An  Election  Retnm  Stolen  by  Eighwaymen. — Tliis  occurred 
in  1740.  Mr.  Charles  Trelawney  had  been  elected  for  Liskeard,  but  could 
not  take  his  seat,  as  the  proper  document  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
under-sheriff  of  Cornwall,  being  in  town,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House, 
and  having  explained  the  circumstances,  the  counterpart  of  the  imdenture 


executed  b;  the  Slienif  wu  admitted  as  enfficient  retain,  "  it  ftppeuiu^  to 
tUs  HoQM  that  the  mit,  and  the  principal  psrt  of  the  aforesaid  indenture, 
were  talcen  awaj,  in  coming  np  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  bj  highwajr- 
men,  who  deatrojed  the  some  bj  burning  them,"  ("  Dotorminatione  of 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  concerning  Elections,"  1V53.} 

VexatiOTUI  Elvction  Fotitioui. — The  prosontation  of  such  peti- 
tions has  been  Tisited  at  timea  bj  the  signal  diapleaanre  of  the  Hooae. 
We  find  it  recorded:  "March  4,  1695.— Resolved,  that  Sir  Bichard 
Gipps,  baring  preferred  to  tho  Honso  a  frivolons,  Tczations,  and  groond- 
loas  petition  relating  to  the  election  of  members  to  serve  for  the  borongh 
of  Totnea,  be  taken  into  cnstod;  of  the  Serjeant -at  ■Arms."  He  was  also 
to  defraj  the  costs  of  the  members  petitioned  against.  In  the  month  of 
December  in  the  same  year,  Sir  George  Ueggot  was  ordered  into  tha 
Serjeant's  cnstodj  for  having  preferred  a  gronndleas  and  vexations 
petition  relating  to  the  borongh  of  Sonthwark,  and  for  "  having  seand»- 
lieed  this  Hooae  in  declaring  '  That,  withont  being  dnij  chosen,  he  had 
friends  now  in  the  House  to  bring  him  into  this  Hoose.' "  In  tbe  follow- 
ing year,  Sir  George  Meggot  was  ag«un  committed  to  custody,  for  breach 
of  privilege  in  having  proeeonted  at  Uw  two  peraons  for  what  they  had 
testified  before  the  election  committee  in  the  previous  session. 

Trial  of  Eleotion  Petitiotui  hy  tli*  Judgei. — The  bill  trans- 
ferring the  hearing  of  election  petitions  from  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  judges,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  when  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  February,  1868.  It  was  the  subject  of  an  omphatio 
protest  addressed  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  the  day  (Lord  Chelmsford),  asking,  among  other  thinga,  "Is  a  judge 
to  set  aside  her  Majesty's  commieeion,  and  leave  the  goola  undelivered 
and  causes  untried,  while  he  is  occupied  in  investigating  the  unclean 
doings  in  a  corrupt  borough  F  "  '  Extra  judges  wore  appointed  under  the 
Act.  and  they  commenced  their  labours  on  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment in  1869. 

Kinoritr  BspreBentatioii.— The  representation  of  minorities  was 
introduced  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  which  provides  that  two  votea 
only  shall  be  given  by  each  elector  in  a  place  returning  three  members, 
and  three  votes  in  the  City  of  London,  which  returns  four.  In  June, 
1870,  Mr.  HardcBstle  brought  in  a  bill  for  abolishing  this  system.  On  a 
division,  the  nnmbera  for  and  agvust  it  were  equal — 181.  The  Speaker 
gave  his  casting  vote,  according  to  custom,  in  snch  a  way  tliat  the  question 
would  again  come  before  the  House,  and  on  a  second  division  the  biU  wM 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  places  in  which  this  system  of  voting 
is  established  are  commonly  termed  "three-cornered"  or  "coeked-hat" 
constituencies. 

latrodnction  of  the  Cancna  Systam. — This  plan,  by  which  a 
section  of  the  leading  politicians  in  a  district  endeavoor  to  control  the 
result  of  an  election,  was  introduced  from  America,  and  came  into  favour 
with  the  Liberal  party  after  the  defeat  of  that  body  in  the  general  election 
of  1874.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  meetings  of  some  aggrieved 
ship-caulkers  in  Boston,  U.S.,  about  1770.    These  gKOiunn^  'n«t&  «^>e&. 
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**  caulkers*  meetings,"  the  expresrion  being  afterwards  eorrnpied  into 
eauc%L8, 

Canons  Dictation. — ^In  Jnlj,  1880,  the  Hnll  LibeTal  Club  wrote  to 
the  sitting  members  for  the  borough,  Messrs.  Norwood  and  Wilson, 
dictating  the  course  thoj  should  adopt  on  a  question  pending  before  ti» 
House  of  Commons.  Both  these  gentlemen  had  been  returned  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  at  the  general  election  in  the  preyious  spring,  by  an 
immense  majority  over  their  ConservatiTO  opponents ;  and  Mr.  Norwood 
had  represented  the  borough  for  many  years.  He  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  club,  in  reply :  "  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  at  once  to  intimate  to  yoa 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  your  association 
to  issue  it«  mandates  until  it  learns  to  adopt  a  tone  which  any  gentleman 
has  a  right  to  expect."  Mr.  Wilson  also  returned  an  indignant  letter, 
saying,  '*  There  is  no  inducement  for  me  to  be  in  Parliament  unless  I  hare 
the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  my  supporters ;  and  I  beg  you  will  cout^ 
to  the  Liberal  Association  my  sense  of  the  undesirable  relations  which 
would  exist  between  us  if  my  conduct  is  to  be  criticised  and  my  course  of 
action  dictated  in  such  a  spirit."* 

Westminster  Elections. — Many  interesting  anecdotes  respecting 
these  are  on  record.  "  It  is  curious  "  (says  Isaac  D'Israeli)  "  to  observe 
that  the  Westminster  elections,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Charles's  reign 
(1629),  were  exactly  of  the  same  turbulent  character  as  those  which  we 
witness  in  our  days.  The  duke  (of  Buckingham)  had  counted  by  his 
interest  to  bring  in  Sir  Robert  Pye.  The  contest  was  severe,  but  accom- 
panied by  some  of  those  ludicrous  electioneering  scenes  which  still  amuse  the 
mob.  Whenever  Sir  Robert  Pye*s  party  cried,  *  A  Pye  !  a  Pye  !  a  Pye !  * 
the  adverse  party  would  cry,  *  A  pudding !  a  pudding !  a  pudding  ! '  and 
others,  *  A  lie !  a  lie !  a  lie ! '  This  Westminster  election  ended  as  we 
liave  seen  some ;  they  rejected  all  who  had  urged  the  payment  of  the 
loans;  and,  passing  by  such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  their  last 
representative,  they  fixed  on  a  brewer  and  a  grocer  for  the  two  members 
for  Westminster." 

Fntting  an  End  to  the  Poll. — Tlie  Parliament  expired  with  the 
session  that  closed  April  25th,  1741,  and  a  general  election  consequently 
ensued.  Westminster  had  hitherto  been  a  Government  borough,  and  the 
nominees  of  the  minister  had  been  returned  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Sandon,  a  lord  of 
the  Treasur}',  were  proposed  to  be  re-elected  ,•  but  some  of  the  electors 
were  resolved  to  recover  their  representation,  and  Admiral  Vernon  and 
Mr.  Edwin  were  put  in  nomination.  The  contest,  although  severe, 
seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  favour  of  the  ministorial  candidates,  since  on 
the  fifth  day  of  polling  they  had  a  considerable  majority ;  but  on  that  day 
the  high  bailiff,  Mr.  John  Lever,  through  cowardice  or  folly,  put  an  end 
to  the  poll.  Seeing  a  mob  advancing  to  the  hustings,  bearing  banners 
inscribed  with  the  watchwords  of  the  Opposition,  he  became  alarmed 
either  for  his  own  safety  or  for  the  success  of  the  Grovemment  candidates. 

•  See,  under  Edmund  Burke,  "  Bepresentative  and  Constitnenta/'  p.  151« 
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He  moTtnted  upon  s  form  within  the  hustings,  called  ont  that  he  tippre- 
bended  b  riot  was  intended,  snd,  oidering  hia  clsrka  to  shut  their  poll- 
boob,  Tttn  into  the  restij  with  them.  The  crowd,  enraged  at  this  inter- 
ference, attacked  Lord  Sandon,  who  narrgwlj  escaped  with  his  life. 
Cooke,  in  his  "  History  of  Fsftj,"  qaotea  the  particnlars  of  the  affur  from 
a  "  Review  of  the  Wcstniinster  Election,"  which  he  oheerrea  "  is  of  course 
groealy  eiaggerstod  for  party  purposes,"  There  can  be  no  question,  how- 
over,  that  the  Onards  were  called  ont,  and  sixty  or  seveaty  of  them 
marched  to  CoTont  Garden  churchyard,  with  drnms  beating  and  bayonets 
£xed,  and  drew  up  before  the  hnstinge.  Several  of  the  electors  petitioned 
•gainst  the  return  of  Sandon  and  Wagor,  whereupon,  after  an  inquiry,  the 
House  ordered  "That  John  IieTer,  Esq.  (the  high  bailiff),  Nathaniel 
Blacherby,  George  Howard,  and  Thomas  Lcdiard,  Esqs.,  justices,  who 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  attend,  be  severally  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms."  The  order  having  been  carried  into  effect,  the 
delinquents  were  reprimanded  on  their  knees  by  the  Speaker,  and  then 
discharged,  paying  their  fees. 

A  Dirt7  Hoiua.— Z)«luiqiMiita  on  their  XnMi.— Mr.  R.  Fsl- 
grave  states  that  the  practice  of  ordering  delinquents  on  their  knees  was 
stopped  by  the  obduracy  of  a  Mr.  Murray  in  February,  1750.  Being 
ordered  to  kneel  to  receive  the  censure  of  the  House  for  a  broach  of 
privilege,  he  refused,  and  his  audacity  being  voted  a  high  contempt,  he 
was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  remuued  nntU  set  free  by  the  prorogation, 
four  months  afterwards.  ISo  one  (says  Mr.  Falgrave)  was  ever  after  com- 
pelled to  kneel  at  the  bar.  Oldfield,  however,  records  the  following  among 
other  later  instances.  {See  p.  383.)  An  election  for  the  city  of  West- 
minster took  place  in  1751,  when  Lord  Trentham  was  returned  ag(unst 
Sir  George  Tandeport.  Serious  outrages  having  been  committed  by  a 
mob,  one  of  the  ringleaders — Mr.  Crowle,  an  attorney— was  summoned 
before  the  Honse  of  Commons.  The  delinquent  was  commuided  to  kneel, 
and  was  duly  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  On  rising  he  wiped  his  knees, 
and  said  he  bad  never  been  in  so  dirty  a  honse  before. 

A  Weatmuistor  Elaction  dsaeribad  by  a  Foraigiier.  — 
C.  P.  Moritz,  of  Berlin,  wrote  as  follows  in  1782 :  "  While  I  was  in 
London,  what  is  called  '  hanging  day '  arrived.  There  was  also  a  parlia- 
mentary election.  I  could  only  see  one  of  the  two  sights,  and  therefore 
naturally  preferred  the  latter,  while  I  only  heard  tolling  at  a  distance  the 
death-bell  of  the  sacrifice  to  justice.  Mr.  Fox  is  one  of  the  two  members 
for  Westminster ;  one  seat  was  vacant,  and  that  vacancy  was  now  to  be 
filled.  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  whom  Fox  had  before  opposed  to  Lord  Hood,  was 
now  publicly  chosen.  The  election  was  held  in  Covent  Garden,  a  largo 
market-place,  in  the  open  ur.  In  the  area  before  the  hustings  immense 
multitudes  of  people  were  assembled,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  seemed 
to  be  of  the  lowest  order.  To  this  tumultuous  crowd,  however,  the 
speakers  often  bowed  very  low,  and  always  addressed  them  by  the  title  of 
'gentlemen.'  The  moment  Sir  Cecil  Wray  began  to  speak,  this  rude 
rabble  became  all  as  quiet  as  the  raging  aea  after  a  storm— only  evorj  ■as:<'^ 
and  then  rending  the  ^  with  the  parliamentaTy  ct^  A  *  '&sbx  Vo^X  '^«»z 
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him ! '  Even  little  boys  clambered  np  and  Imng  on  the  ndls  and  on  tlie 
lamp-posts ;  and,  as  if  the  speeches  had  been  addressed  to  them,  they  also 
listened  with  the  ntmost  attention,  and  they,  too,  testified  their  approba- 
tion of  it  by  joining  lustily  in  the  three  cheers,  and  waving  their  hats.  At 
length,  when  it  was  nearly  oyer,  the  people  took  it  into  their  heads  to  hear 
Fox  sx)eak,  and  every  one  called  out, '  Fox !  Fox ! '  I  know  not  why,  but 
I  seemed  to  catoh  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  time,  and  so  I  also 
bawled  '  Fox !  Fox ! '  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  forward  and  speak 
When  the  whole  was  over,  the  rampant  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  wild 
impatience  of  a  genuine  English  mob,  were  exhibited  in  perfection.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  whole  scaffolding,  benches,  and  chairs,  and  every- 
thing else  were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  mat  with  which  it  had  been 
covered  torn  into  ten  thousand  long  strips,  or  pieces,  with  which  they 
encircled  multitudes  of  people  of  all  ranks.  These  they  hurried  along  with 
them,  and  everything  else  that  came  in  their  way,  as  trophies  of  joj;  and 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  exultation  and  triumph,  they  paraded  through  many 
of  the  most  populous  streets  of  London." 

Ladies  on  CauTasB. — ^At  the  general  election  which  took  place 
consequent  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1784,  Fox  appealed  again 
to  his  old  constituents  at  Westminster;  so  did  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  The 
Grovemmcnt  set  up  Lord  Hood  as  their  candidate.  It  soon  appeared  that 
Lord  Hood  wonld  bo  at  the  head  of  the  xk)11,  and  that  the  real  contest 
would  bo  between  Fox  and  Wray.  The  voters  came  forward  slowly,  and 
the  poll  continued  open  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week — that  is, 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  17th  of  May.  During  this  time  every  nerve 
was  strained  on  either  side.  Several  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  stood  forth 
as  Fox's  friends — at  their  head,  Goorgiana,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl 
Spencer,  and  the  wife,  since  1774,  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Of 
great  beauty  and  unconquerable  spirit,  she  tried  all  her  powers  of  persua- 
sion on  the  shopkeepers  of  Westminster.*  Other  ladies  who  could  not 
rival  her  beauty  might  at  least  follow  her  example.  Scarce  a  street  or 
alley  which  they  did  not  canvass  in  be^ialf  of  him  whom  they  persisted  in 
calling  "  the  Man  of  the  People,"  at  the  very  moment  when  the  popular 
voice  was  declaring  everywhere  against  him.  The  Prince  of  Wales  rode 
tlirough  the  streets  of  Westminster  wearing  Fox's  colours.  Pitt  writes 
to  WiUjerforco  on  the  8th  of  April,  "  Westminster  goes  on  well,  in  spite 
of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  the  other  Women  of  the  People."— 
Stanhope's  "  Life  of  Pitt"  Earl  Russell  observes,  with  respect  to  this 
election :  **  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  canvassed  for  Mr.  Fox,  and  con- 
tributed greatly,  by  her  charms,  her  activity,  and  her  zeal,  to  gain  electors 
to  his  side.  She  was,  in  revenge,  libelled  in  the  grossest  manner  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Court  candidates.  At  the  end  of  the  election  there  was 
an  immense  crowd  collected  for  the  chairing  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  mounted  a 
car;  an  immense  procession  followed,  which  was  closed  by  the  state- 
carriages  of  the  Duchesses  of  Portland  and  Devonshire,  drawn  by  six 

•  ''Devon's  kiss  sedaoed  a  blacksmith's  vote." 

— Ly«on'<  "  8t,  Stephen's.** 
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hones  mcIi.  JSx.  Fox  descended  from  the  car  at  Deronahire  Honee, 
where  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and  DncheBs  of  BeronBhire 
were  assembled  on  a  temporary  platform  to  reoeive  him.  He  dined  at 
Willis's  Booms,  where  he  made  a  warm  qieeeh  on  tbo  aubject  of  the 
election.  On  the  same  day,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  attending  the 
"King  at  a  review  at  Ascot,  rode  up  St.  James's-street  in  bis  uniform,  and 
afterwards  went  to  dine  at  Devonshire  House,  wearing  Mr.  Fox's  colonrs 
and  a  lawol  branch  for  victory.  On  the  following  day  more  festivities 
took  place.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a  grand  breakfast,  which  lasted 
from  noon  tUl  six  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

F&uper  Frtndes.— Stapleton  writes :  "  I  remember  Canning's  being 
very  much  amnsed  when  {having  to  deal  with  Knaresborongh,  then  a  close 
borough,  in  which  the  Dufce  of  Devonshire's  interest  was  paramount,  and 
for  which  Ur.  Tienicy  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were  the  members)  he 
discovered  the  following  sentence  in  a  poblication  describing  the  borongh : 
*  The  members  never  appear  at  the  elections,  and  it  is  the  constant  practice 
to  ch^r  two  old  panpcrs  by  way  of  proxies.'  His  merriment  was  nnbonnded 
at  the  idea  of  such  grave  old  members  of  Parliament  as  Mr.  Tiemoy  and 
Sir  James  having  those  undignified  representatives  on  these  important 


Caging  the  Voters.— I  had  to  go  to  Kilkenny  on  the  business  of 
my  own  election  (says  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  in  his  "  Parliamentary 
Eipcriencea  "),  and  while  there  some  120  or  130  Carlow  freeholders  were 
sent  in  to  our  especial  care.  It  appeared  that  the  landlord  practice  at  the 
Oarlow  elections  had  been  to  "  sweep  the  countryside "  of  tbe  votera 
several  days  before  the  election,  and  keep  them  comfortably  under  watch 
and  ward  within  the  demesne  walls  of  one  or  other  of  the  candidates,  and 
so  secnre  them  from  being  operated  npon  by  agitation.  Refusal  to  snbmit 
to  this  species  of  abduction  wae  considered  as  grave  an  offence  as  refusal 
to  vole  according  to  the  landlord's  wish,  and  punished  accordingly. 
The  popular  party  at  the  election  of  1841  retaliated  this  practice  on  the 
landlords.  For  three  whole  weeks,  as  I  have  said,  we  had  120  or  130 
voters  of  the  neighbouring  county  snugly  quartered  in  an  old  brewery  in 
tho  city  of  Kilkenny,  fed  most  abundantly,  entertained  daring  the  day 
with  the  music  of  the  temperance  bands  of  the  city,  and  during  the 
evening  with  political  speechification— »  strong  and  active  watch  of  true 
Kilkenny  boys  being  meanwhile  maintained  within  and  without,  day  and 
night,  to  prevent  desertions  and  invasions.  The  feats  of  evraUowing  which 
some  of  these  poor  fellows  accomplished  during  the  twoor  three  firbt  days, 
while  thoy  were  quite  new  to  good  feeding,  and  our  commiasariat  was  not 
sufBciently  reg^nlated,  were  wonderful.  On  the  day  of  nomination  at 
Oarlow  we  set  ont  from  Kilkenny  with  onr  "  caged  birds,"  to  traverse  the 
twenty-two  Irish  miles  intervening  between  us  and  the  scene  of  action. 
First  came  a  stage-coach,  loaded  with  the  "agitators" — Oarlow  and 
Kilkenny  men  intermixed;  then  one  of  Bionconi's  long  stago-cars,  with 
a  temperance  band  to  enliven  us  on  the  road ;  then  twenty  jaunting-cars, 
with  the  voters,  and  a  "  gnard  "  car  bringing  np  tho  rear.  On  eith«£  endn 
we  bad  on  eseort  of  county  Kilkenny  farmers,  on  ^hnu  bWa!k^l&l^s&.^n 
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guard  onr  convoy  from  any  gaerilla  charge  that  the  enemy  mighi  tab  it 
into  their  heads  to  make. 

Disorderly  XSleotors. -— I  recollect  (once  said  "Mr.  Bright)  n 
election  for  the  borongh  of  Carlow.  There  were  two  troope  of  dzagooni, 
two  companies  of  infantry,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  police ;  the  whdfl 
of  this  force  having,  during  the  period  of  the  election,  been  engBged  ia 
keeping  the  peace  in  a  town  which  comprised  only  two  hundred  electoTB. 

A  Carlow  XSlection  in  1880.— At  the  general  election  in  1880, 
Carlow  sustained  its  previous  reputation.  While  the  voting  for  the 
county  representatives  was  proceeding,  one  of  the  candidates  (GoL  Bmen) 
was  attacked  in  his  committee-room,  and  with  difficulty  effected  hia  escape, 
after  receiving  a  cut  over  the  eye,  and  having  his  hat  smashed  in  by  a 
stone.  Another  gentleman  received  a  dangerous  hurt  from  a  blow  on  the 
forehead.  The  streets  of  the  town  in  the  evening  had  repeatedly  to  be 
cleared  by  the  police  charging  with  the  bayonet.  During  this  election 
also,  at  a  meeting  held  in  a  village  near  Ossory,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  DnbHa 
(Mr.  Gray)  being  one  of  the  candidates,  he  stated  that  parcels  of  dynamite 
had  been  placed  under  the  platform,  and  fortunately  discovered  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  proceedings. 

An  Election  for  Waterford.— In  February,  1870,  an  election 
took  place  for  the  city  of  Waterford,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  and  Mr. 
Smyth-Jbeing  the  candidates,  when  the  former  gentleman  was  returned  by 
a  narrow  majority.  A  writer  in  the  Times  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  proceedings,  and  the  scene  which  followed:  ''A  large  force  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  police  had  been  marched  into  the  town,  and  a  most 
able  stipendiary  magistrate  sent  to  preside  over  their  movements.  Tbe 
day  of  polling  was  as  usual  at  an  Irish  election ;  voters  escorted  to  tbe 
poll  by  dragoons;  politicians  obnoxious  to  the  'national'  party  stoned 
and  beaten  in  the  public  streets.  I  was  drinking  tea  last  night  when  an 
avalanche  of  paving  stones  shattered  the  entire  front  of  the  windows,  and 
the  roar  of  an  enormous  mob  announced  that  the  town  was  at  their  mercy. 
Tho  hotel  was  attacked,  and  an  omnibus  propelled  against  the  entrance- 
door  with  the  view  of  breaking  it  in.  Some  shots  were  fired  through  the 
shutters  into  the  hall.  During  a  period  of  two  hours  not  a  policeman  or  a 
soldier  appeared.  The  inmates  of  the  hotel  barricaded  the  hall-door  with 
mattresses,  and,  with  such  arms  as  could  be  procured  on  the  instant, 
stood  ranged  on  the  staircase  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  After  a 
most  anxious  interval,  a  force  of  police  arrived,  but  no  magistrate  could 
be  found,  and — tell  it  not  in  England — the  police  actually  looked  on,  almost 
'  standing  at  case,'  while  houses  were  wrecked  and  stores  set  on  fire. 
Neither  a  soldier  nor  a  magistrate  came  to  the  spot,  and  the  town 
through  the  night  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  mob  more  resembling  a 
horde  of  Cherokee  Indians  than  Christian  men.  Several  stores  were  set 
on  fire ;  the  market-house  on  the  quay  was  burnt ;  the  chapel  of  the 
Dominican  Friars  completely  wrecked,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  principal 
supporters  of  Mr.  Osborne  attacked,  and  wrecked ;  one  in  particular  was 
broken  into  and  gutted,  tho  furniture  broken  up  and  thrown  into  the  road, 
the  mob  dancing  on  the  piano  before  destroying  it." 
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Intimid&tloii  in  Oalway. — In  Haj,  1872,  Mr.  Justice  Eeogh,  who 
had  been  trying  a  petition  respecting  a  recent  election  for  the  coimty  of 
Oalwa;,  gave  a  decision  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  eaiued  mnch 
excitement  in  Ireland.  In  the  conne  of  his  judgment,  which  occupied 
nine  hours  in  delivery,  be  said  that,  after  carefully  examining  the  whole 
eTidence,  he  was  convinced  that  it  preaented  the  most  astonishing  attempts 
at  ecclsBiaetical  tyranny  which  the  whole  history  of  priestly  intolerance 
aJForded.  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  heen  intimidated  from 
voting.  Shots  had  been  fired  into  houses;  gentry  had  been  hnntod 
tbrongh  the  fields,  and  one  nobleman  had  been  obliged  to  absent  himself 
from  chapel,  in  order  that  be  might  not  hear  himself  defamed  from  the 
altar.  Sir  Arthur  Gninness  had  toaght  hia  way  to  the  polling  booths  at 
the  head  of  twenty-seven  men,  and  several  of  them  had  been  in  jated.  He 
declared  Captain  Nolan  imeeated,  and  reported  the  Catholic  Arehbbhopof 
Tnam,  Biahope  of  Galway  and  Clonf  ert,  and  a  nomber  of  priests,  as  gi^^ 
of  intimidation.  A  few  days  after,  the  Dublin  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
declared  Captain  French  entitled  to  the  seat  from  which  Captain  NoUm 
had  been  onsted.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  determined  to  prosecute 
the  Bishop  of  Clonfcrt  and  nineteen  priests  for  illegal  practices  at  the 
election ;  but  the  bishop  and  two  others  being  acquitted  on  trial,  the 
remaining  prosecutions  were  abandoned. 

A  FropostaroiiB  Bttquest.— lir.  John  O'Gonnell  reUtes  the  follow- 
ing :  The  candidate  for  a  county  representation  in  the  west  of  Ireland  had 
asked  a  friend  of  his — a  gentleman  resident  and  greatly  Uked  in  the  part  of 
the  county  which  he  was  going  to  visit — to  accompany  him  on  a  ride  to  visit 
»nd  canvass  the  farmer  voters.  They  drew  up  their  horses  at  the  door  of 
one  fannhonse,  where  stood  a  stont  and  sturdy  yeoman  wuting  to  be 
wooed.  The  candidate,  with  all  the  deferential  nrbauity  de  rigutur  on 
snch  occasions,  raised  bis  bat,  and  respectfully  expressed  his  hope  that 

he  might  have  the  honour  of  Mr. 's  vote  and  support  at  the  next 

election.  "  Oh,  well,  Mr.  F. ,  I  am  sure  I  respect  you  and  your  family, 
eir,  very  mnch ;  bnt  before  I  promise  my  vote  I'd  like  to  hear,  sir,  what 
are  your  prencipUi."  Mr.  F.  was  about  to  answer,  with  undiminished 
nrhanity,  when  his  canvassing  friend  and  aid-de-camp  pulled  him  back, 
and,  craning  over  the  nock  of  his  horse,  opened  a  broadside  on  the 
astonished  farmer.  "  His  jn-inetplo  .'  You  ask  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  F. 
his  principles  !  Get  along  with  you  1  A  pretty  pass  things  ore  come  to 
when  Mr.  F.  must  stop  on  the  road  t«  tell  you  his  principles!     Come 

away,  P. ;  pitch  the  fellow,  and  his  vote,  and  his  principles  to  the  d 

together,  and  don't  be  losing  your  time."    "  Oh,  my  dear ,"  said  the 

candidate,  as  soon  as  he  got  breath  again,  after  the  double  effects  of 
langbter  and  the  smart  canter  into  which  his  indignant  ud-de-camp  bad 
forced  the  horses,  "yon're  an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  am  mnch  obliged  for 
yonr  offer  to  assist  me ;  but,  unless  yon  want  me  to  lose  my  election, 
never  more  be  canvasser  of  mine." 

A  Htiatm^  Spaeoh  PlagiBrUwd. — Perhaps  the  queerest  election 
that  occurred  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  1832-33  (says  Mr.  John  0'GonneIt\ 
was  that  of  Feargns  O'Connor,  for  the  county  ot  CorV.    \D.\a&  ckd.nu&'Wi 
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was  assisted  by  Ids  cousin,  O'Neill  Daunt,  tKen  standing,  and  afterwards 
elected,  for  the  borough  of  Mallow.  Between  them  both  the  plan  of 
taking  county  and  borough  aristocrata  simultaneously  by  sorpriae  hid 
been  concocted  and  carried  out  with  infinite  eleyemese ;  but  Daunt, 
although  far  superior  to  O'Connor  in  information  and  general  ability,  was 
no  match  for  him  in  dexterity.  He  had  a  proof  of  it  on  one  occasion  in 
particular,  when,  as  both  stood  on  the  hustings.  Daunt,  to  his  dismay  and 
horror,  had  to  listen  while  Feargus  delivered,  ore  rotundo,  and  greatly  to 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  the  very  speech  that  Daunt  hiin«^lf  had 
carefully  prepared  for  that  occasion  ;  Feargus  having,  daring  their 
journey  to  the  place  of  meeting,  industriously  and  successfully  pumped 
his  unsuspecting  companion  of  all  his  treasured  eloquence. 

The  Ziess  Exceeding  the  Greater. — ^Amongst  the  elder  O'Con- 
nell's  anecdotes  was  one  of  the  son  of  a  Wexford  elector,  whose  father 
had  been  promised  patronage  by  a  member  of  the  Lof tus  family,  in  return 
for  a  vote.  The  father's  ambition  aimed  at  a  sorgeantcy  in  the  artillery. 
Lord  Loftus,  on  appljring  for  this  post  for  the  youth,  was  informed  that  H 
was  totally  impossible  to  grant  his  request,  inasmuch  as  it  reqiured  a 
previous  service  of  six  years  to  qualify  a  candidate  for  the  sergeantcy. 
"  Does  it  require  six  years'  service  to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant  ?  "  de- 
manded Lord  Lof  tus.  **  Certaiuly  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  can't  you 
make  him  a  lieutenant,  thenP"  rejoined  his  lordship.  "Whereupon," 
said  O'Connell,  laiigliing  heartily,  "  the  fellow  was  made  a  lieutenant,  for 
no  better  reason  than  just  bccaiLso  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  a  sergeant.'* 

An  "Intimidating"  Visage. — During  the  Clare  election  in 
1828,  when  Mr.  Daniel  O'Oonnell  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  were  the 
candidates,  an  attorney  employed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  rushed  in  and  ex- 
claimed that  a  priest  was  terrifying  the  voters.  This  accusation  produced 
a  powerful  effect.  The  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Connell  defied  the  attorney  to 
make  out  his  cliarge.  The  assessor  required  that  the  priest  should  attend; 
and  behold  Father  Muq)hy,  of  Carofin.  His  solemn  aspect  struck  every- 
body. He  advanced  with  fearlessness  to  the  bar,  behind  which  the  sheriff 
was  seated,  and  inquired,  with  a  smile  of  derision,  what  the  charge  was 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him.  "  You  were  looking  at  my  voters," 
cried  the  attorney.  "  But  I  said  nothing,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  and  I 
supi)oso  I  may  be  i)ermitted  to  look  at  my  parishioners."  **  Not  with 
such  a  face  as  that ! "  cried  Mr.  O^Doherty,  one  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
counsel.  Tliis  produced  a  loud  laugh;  for  the  countenance  of  Father 
Murphy  was  fraught  with  no  ordinary  terrors.  At  this  instant  one  of  the 
agents  of  Mr.  O'Connell  precipitated  himself  into  the  room,  and  cried 
out,  "  Mr.  Sheriff,  we  have  no  fair  i)lay ;  Mr.  Singleton  is  frightening  his 
tenants.  Ho  caught  hold  of  one  of  them  just  now,  and  threatened  ven- 
geance against  him."  Tliis  accusation  came  apropos.  "  Wliat ! "  ex- 
claimed the  advocate  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  "is  this  to  be  endured?  Do  we 
live  in  a  free  country,  and  under  a  constitution  ?  Is  a  landlord  to  commit 
a  battery  with  impunity,  and  is  a  priest  to  be  indicted  for  his  physio- 
gnomy, and  to  bo  found  guilty  of  a  look  ?  "  Thus  was  obtained  a  valuable 
set-off  against  Father  Murj^hy's  eyebrows. 
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BwMtrlng  aa  Irish  ElMtor.— The  foUowing  scene  is  described 
by  Ur.  John  O'Coimell,  in  his  "  P»r]iameDt«rj  ExperiencM ;"  the  acton 
being  the  sheriff's  deputy,  preuding  in  the  polling-bootfa,  his  clerk,  the 
Tot«r,  uid  DccBaionallf  one  or  other  of  the  attorneys  or  election  agents 
there  stationed.    Clerk :  "  Now,  repeat  the  words  after  me.    '  I,  Patrick 

O'Shaughnassy  '"     Voter:    "Tie,  that's  me."     Depnty:    "That 

won't  do,  voter ;  yon  most  say  exactly  aa  the  clerk  says,"  Voter :  "  Tia, 
yonr  honour  j  I  will,  sir."    Clerk:  "I,  Patrick  O'ShMghneasy,  do  ewear 

"    Voter ;  "  Tia,  I  do."    Clerk :  "  Oome,  come,  yon  stnpid  fellowi 

repeat  the  words  after  me.  '  I,  Patrick  O'ShaagluieBay,' "  &e,  && 
Voter :  "  Well,  anything  for  a  qniet  life.    '  I,  Patrick  O'Shanghueasy,  do 

swear '"    Clerk:  '"That  I  am  the  same  Patrick  O'Shanghneasy 

whose  name  appears  in  this  certificate.'"     Voter:  "That  I  am— the 

Hame .    Arrah  1  (indignantly)  to  be  sure  I  am !    Who  else  eoold  I 

beP  Is  it  wanting  to  make  game  of  me  yon  are?"  Depnty:  "Gome, 
come,  voter ;  I'll  send  yon  ofF  the  table  if  yon  don't  do  as  yon're  bid,  and 
not  be  wasting  onr  time  in  this  manner.  Repeat  after  the  clerk,  or,  aa 
yon  are  told,  or  I  won't  take  your  vote  at  alL"  Voter:  "  Well,  snre  I 
will,  sir — I  will  I  This  is  a  poor  case,  now.  Well ;  '  that  I  am  the  same,* 
Ac.  4c.  Will  that  plaze  ye  ?  "  Clerk :  "  Silence,  sir !  '  And  that  I  hav* 
not  before  voted  at  this  election.' "  Voter :  "  No !  the"  divil  a  vote  I 
Well,  yon  know  it  yourself  that  I  wasn't  np  here  before  to-day,"  Su.  Ao. 
Again,  when  the  bribery  oath  is  being  pat.  Clerk:  " 'And  that  IhavB 
not  received  snytbing,  nor  has  any  one  in  trust  for  me.' "  Voter :  "  No ; 
the  dickens  a  hap'orth  ;  nor  anyone  for  me  either  1  Troth,  if  I  waa  going 
to  sell  my  conscience  that  way,  it's  little  I'd  throst  to  another  to  resave 
the  valley  for  me  1 "  &a.  &c.  At  length  the  poor  clerk  gete  him  to  the  end 
of  the  oath,  and  the  formula  of  kissing  the  book  is  gone  throngh.  This 
is  the  signal  for  a  new  diffioolty.  Up  starts  the  opposing  attorney,  ripe 
and  ready  for  a  row,  and  protests  that  the  man  did  not  "  kiss  fair ;  "  that 
he  "  kissed  his  thnmb  "  inst«ad  of  the  book.  At  Bach  an  impntetion  npon 
hia  houeety  and  due  regard  for  hia  oath,  the  indignation  of  the  voter  knows 
no  bounds.  "  Kiss  my  thumb,  indeed  I  Eiss  yoor  granny !  Truth,  then, 
if  yott  only  uld  yer  prayers  this  tine  momin'  as  snrely  aa  I  kissed  the 
book,  the  oold  boy  below  wouldn't  have  the  howld  of  yer  sowl  that  he  has, 
Uisther  Attorney  I  "  Here  the  sensitive  professional  appeals  to  the  depaty 
for  protection,  amid  the  sbonts  of  langhter  of  the  people  in  the  body  of  the 
court,  while  his  learned  brother  at  the  other  side  jumps  np,  quite  ai 
smartly,  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  The  deputy  storms;  the  police 
vunly  shout  for  silence;  and  meantime  the  voter  quietly  slips  away, 
perfectly  satisSed  with  himself  ^ce  he  had  an  opportnnity  of  giving  an 
answer  to  his  assvlant,  and  greatly  r^oiciag  in  the  oonfarion  he  has 
created. 

*w  Irish  Electioii  BilL— The  fallowing  bill  waa  sent  by  an  inn* 
keeper  at  Trim  to  Sir  Uark  Somerville,  who  had  given  an  order  that  all 
persons  who  voted  for  him  in  a  contested  election  for  Meath  shonld  be 
boarded  and  lodged  at  hia  eipenae.  The  bill,  it  ia  said,  ia  etill  kept  is  s 
frame  at  the  family  seat : — 
27 
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« leth  April,  18M. 

My  Bin 

To  Mting  16  freeholden  abore  atain  for  £Hr  Mmrln  «t  St.  84.  a-liaftd  fa  to  ■« 
il2  12«. 

To  eating  16  more  below  stairs  and  2  priests  after  sapper  fato  me  M2 15t.9d. 

To  6  beds  in  one  room  and  4  in  a  nother  at  2  guineas  eifeiy  bed,  and  not 
more  tlian  fonr  in  anj  bed  at  any  time  cheap  enough  God  kaiowa  »  to  as 
^822  15f. 

To  18  horses  and  5  mnles  abont  my  yard  all  night  at  18t.  erezy  one  o£  tims 
and  for  a  man  which  was  lost  on  the  head  of  watching  them  all  night  is  to  ms 

For  breakfast  on  tay  in  the  morning  for  every  one  of  them  and  as  nia^y  mors 
as  they  brooght  as  near  as  I  can  gness  is  to  me  ^4  12«. 

To  raw  whiskey  and  pnnoh  without  talking  of  pipes  tobaooo  as  well  as  for 
porter  and  as  well  as  for  breaking  a  pot  above  stairs  and  other  glasses  and  dslf 
for  the  first  day  and  night  I  am  not  sore  bnt  for  the  three  days  and  a  half  of 
the  election  as  little  as  I  can  call  it  and  to  be  very  exact  it  fa  in  all  or  there- 
abonts  as  near  as  I  can  gness  and  not  to  be  too  partionlar  fa  to  me  at  least 
^879  15f.  9d. 

For  sharing  and  crapping  off  the  heads  of  the  49  freeholders  for  Sir  Macks 
at  18d.  for  every  head  of  them  by  my  brother  had  a  Wote  fa  to  me  iB2  18«.  Id. 
For  a  womit  and  nnrse  for  poor  Tom  Keman  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  he 
was  not  expected  fa  to  me  ten  hogs. 

I  don't  talk  of  the  piper  or  for  keeping  him  sober  as  long  as  he  was  sober  fa 
to  me  £0. 

The  Total 

2  12    0    0 

9  Signed 

0  in  the  place  Jemmy  Cars  wife 

0  his 

0  Biyan  X  Garralj 

9  Mark. 

1 

10  10 
0    0 

iGllO  18  7  yon  may  say  ^111  0  0  so  yonr  Hononr  Sir  Marks  send  me  this 
eleven  hundred  by  Bryan  himself  who  and  I  prayi  £or  yonr  tnecess  alwaiyi  fa 
Trim  and  no  more  at  present." 


2  15 

0 

22  15 

0 

5     5 

0 

4  12 

0 

79  15 

0 

2  13 

0 
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PBTVILEGE.* 


Freodom  team  AxvMt.^Oldfield  relates  that  in  the  tliirtj-foiirth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henrjr  Vin.  (1543)  George  Ferrers,  Esq.,  member  (or 
Plymouth,  w&s  urcsted  for  debt  aad  committed  to  prison,  under  tlie 
orders  of  the  judges  ot  the  King's  Bench.  The  Hoose,  on  receiving 
information  of  the  (act,  sent  their  Serjeant  to  demand  their  member.  In 
the  eiecntion  of  his  orders  ho  met  vrith  resistance,  his  mace  was  broken, 
and  his  assistant  knocked  down.  In  consequence,  the  Sheriff  of  London 
and  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  arrests  were  bronght  liefora  the 
House,  when  some  of  them  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  others  to 
Xewgate,  where  they  remained  nntil  thej  were  discharged  on  the  petition 
of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Protscting  tax  Unwortby  Xamlwr. — In  Febmary,  1558,  thera 
was  an  inquiry  into  a  complaint  that  John  Smith,  returned  borgess  (or 
Csmelford,  had  come  to  the  Hoose,  being  outlawed,  and  had  deceived 
divn«  merchtntfl  in  London,  taking  wares  of  them  to  the  enm  of  3001., 
minding  to  defraud  them  of  the  same  ander  colour  of  privilege.  The 
complaint  was  reported  to  be  true,  and  the  House  divided  on  the  question 
that  he  shonld  be  allowed  privilege.  The  ayes  were  112,  the  noes  107. 
Prynne  says,  "  Hov  hononrable  this  vote  wbs  (or  the  House  in  the  esse 
.of  such  a  cheating  member,  carried  only  by  five  votes,  is  not  fit  for  me  to 
determine." 

IKBhonaBt  ITee  of  Uie  Privilega.— -In  1807,  a  Mr.  Mills  wrote 
to  the  Speaker  stating  that  he  wss  nnder  arrest.  He  was  held  entitled 
to  his  privilege,  and  on  motion  discharged  ont  o(  the  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  although  it  was  uotorioos  that  he  had  pur- 
chased his  sest  to  escape  payment  of  his  debts,  which  amounted  to 
23,000{.  Another  case  of  similar  kind  was  that  o(  a  Mr.  Bonrke,  who, 
being  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  in  eiecntion  (or  a  considerable  debt, 
procured,  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  friends,  his  return  for  a 
pocket  borough,  but  never  went  near  the  House,  for  he  had  horses  ready 
at  the  door  of  the  prison  on  his  release,  started  direct  for  the  Continent, 
and  never  retnmed. 

Lord  Cochnuia's  Axrast  in  tbe  Hona*  of  Commoiu.— The 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  called,  on  March  21st,  1815.  to  a 
singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  subject  of  arrest.  Lord 
Cochnne,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  during  his  confine^ 
ment  had  been  re-elected  for  Weatminstfir,  and,  having  contrived  to  escape 
from  prison,  ho  went  to  the  clerks'  room  in  the  Honee  of  Commons,  where 
members  were  usnally  sworn  previously  to  taking  the  oaths  at  the  table  of 
the  honse.  Being  informed  tliat  it  waa  necessary  he  should  have  with 
him  the  certificate  of  his  return,  he  sent  for  it  from  the  Crown  Office,  and 

>  See  bIbo  the  retertnoas  in  the  Indsi,  under  this  heading,  to  th«  qUiwe  wn- 
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then  went  into  the  honse,  where  he  seated  himself  on  the  bench  at  iihe 
right  hand  of  the  chair,  no  member  at  that  time  being  present,  and 
prayers  not  ha^nug  been  read.  The  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  having 
been  apprised  whore  his  lordship  was  to  be  f  onnd,  now  entered  with  two 
or  three  of  his  officers,  and  carried  him  back  to  prison,  notwithstanding 
his  remonstrance  that  thej  had  no  right  to  lay  hands  on  him  in  that  place. 
After  the  Honse  was  assembled,  the  Speaker  informed  them  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  William  Jones,  Esq.,  marshal  of  the  "Kukf^a  Bench 
prison,  which  he  road.  Its  purpose  was  to  acquaint  the  Honse  with  what 
he  had  done,  and  that  he  was  in  waiting  to  receiye  their  commands  on  the 
occasion,  humbly  hoping  that  he  had  not  committed  any  breach  of  privilege 
by  the  stop  ho  had  taken.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Priviloges,  who  reported  "  That,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  giren 
in  eyidence,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  priviloges  of  Parliament  have  been 
violated,  so  as  to  call  for  the  iutorposition  of  the  House  by  any  proceedings 
against  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench." 

Dnration  of  the  Immunity  from,  Arrest. — ^A  remarkable  case, 
concerning  the  freedom  from  arrest,  was  decided  by  Yice-Chancellor  Sir 
Charles  Hall  in  April,  18S0.  On  March  24,  the  day  on  which  Pariiament 
was  dissolved,  a  motion  was  mado  before  the  Yice-Chancellor  to  commit 
Mr.  Fortcscue  Harrison,  at  that  momont  M.P.  for  Kilmarnock,  for  con- 
tempt of  court  in  not  complying  with  an  order  of  the  Chancery  Division 
in  regard  to  certain  transactions  in  wliich  ho  was  concerned.  Mr.  Harri- 
son's counsel  raised  the  preliminary  objection  that  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment his  client  was  priA-ileged  from  arrest,  and  this  objection  was 
sustained  by  the  Vico-Chancellor.  Parliament  was  dissolved  within  a 
few  hours  of  this  decision,  and  the  question  then  arose  whether  its 
privilege  still  protected  Mr.  Harrison.  On  the  15th  of  April  this 
question  was  argued,  and  the  Yice-Chancellor  held  that  the  period  claimed 
by  Parliament  had  been  legally  defined  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as  a 
period  of  forty  days  before  and  aftor  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  His 
honour  said  it  was  clear  timo  must  be  given  for  an  ex-member  to  return 
home  before  his  privilege  expired.  Was  this  time  indefinite  and  nncer- 
tain,  or  definite  P  An  indefinite  period  would  bo  very  inconvenient,  and 
that  being  so,  having  regard  to  tho  fact  that  the  only  case  which 
mentioned  any  particular  time,  Duncoml)e's  case,  gave  forty  days  as  the 
term  during  which  tho  privilege  extended,  ho  must  hold  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  still  entitled  to  privilege,  twenty-three  only  having  expired  since 
tho  dissolution.  Tho  motion  must  therefore  be  refused,  but  that  would  not 
prevent  tho  liquidator  from  again  moving  against  Mr.  Harrison  when  the 
full  term  had  expired. 

Committal  of  Members  by  the  Law  Courts. — Mr.  Whalley, 
membor  for  Peterborough,  having  in  1874  lx>en  committed  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  tho  Queen's  Bench  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  for  contempt  of 
court,  and  fined  250/.,  a  letter  from  tho  Chief  Justice  to  the  Speaker, 
notifying  the  circumstances,  was  read  to  tlio  House  on  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  in  that  year,  and,  the  explanation  being  accepted  as  satis- 
factory, the  House  declined  to  interfere.    In  a  similar  case  in  1837,  Mr. 
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Lecfamare  dtarUon  li&Ting  been  committed,  th»  HouM,  "  as  sole  sod  sseln- 
eive  jud^  of  it«  oim  privileges,"  claimed  to  be  inlormed  of  the  natnie  of 
the  offence,  and  having  leceived  the  information,  a  eommittee  of  privileges 
teported  that  Mr.  Charlton's  claim  to  be  discharged  ought  not  to  be 
admitted.  In  snotber  case,  in  1831,  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  lud  it 
down  that  a  committal  by  order  of  the  coart  vras  "  no  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  if  the  members  of  Parliament  have  violated  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  court,  which  is  of  as  high  a  dominion  and  as 
undisputed  a  jurisdiction  as  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  itself." 

Frotaotion  of  Berranta.— On  the  8th  of  February,  1620,  a  com. 
plaint  was  made  in  the  Commons  (writes  Sir  T.  £.  Slay)  that  two  of  the 
members'  pages  hod  been  punished  for  misbeharioor  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  It  was  stated,  howoTer,  that  the  judges  had  sent  one  of 
the  o9endDra  to  ho  punished  bj  the  House,  and  would  send  the  other  when 
he  could  be  foand  i  "  and  ;et,  bat  for  respect  for  this  Honse,  thej  would 
have  indicted  them  for  stroke  in  face  of  theconri);  and  many  for  less 
offences  have  lost  their  bauds." 

Arresting  the  Sarrant  of  a  Xembsr. — Ou  the  4lh  of  Jane, 
1621  (sajs  Hatsell),  the  House  is  informed  of  Johnson,  Sir  James  VHiit- 
lock'a  man,  being  arrested.  The  parties  are  immediately  called  to  the  bar, 
and  heard  on  their  knees  in  their  defence ;  «nd  after  a  variety  of  proposi- 
tions for  various  degrees  of  punishment,  it  is  ordered  npon  the  question, 
"That  the;  shall  both  ride  upon  one  horse,  bare-backed,  back  to  back, 
&om  Westminster  to  the  Exchange,  with  papers  on  their  breaats  with  this 
inscription,  '  For  arresting  a  servant  to  a  member  of  the  Commons  Hooae 
of  Parliament ; '  and  this  to  be  done  presentij,  ledente  Caria." 

A  Bank  Abuse  of  Privilega.— John  Selden,  in  the  "  Table  Talk," 
thus  refers  to  an  abuse  which  was  prevalent  in  his  time :  "The  Lords 
giving  protections  is  a  scorn  npon  them.  A  protection  means  nothing 
actively,  but  passively;  he  that  is  a  servant  to  a  Parliament  man  ia 
thereby  protected.  What  a  scorn  it  is  to  a  person  of  honoar  to  pat  his 
hand  to  two  lyea  at  once ;  that  '  such  a  man  is  my  servant,  and  imployed 
by  mo,'  when  haply  he  never  saw  the  man  in  his  life,  nor  before  never 
heard  of  him,"  A  later  instance  of  the  abuse  which  jnstly  excited 
Selden'a  scorn  is  given  by  Mr.  R.  Psigrave :  "  A  foreign  lady  married  an 
Englishman  of  some  wealth,  and  she  bad,  nnfortnnately,  to  take  proceed- 
ings against  her  husband.  He  was  a  man  of  property — his  income  was 
£2000  a  year— but  he  would  not  pay  his  wife  what  he  owed  her.  The 
court  of  law  declared  the  debt  to  be  justj  she  was  compelled  to  enforce 
her  claim  by  arrest ;  and  then  her  husband  turned  round  against  hsr.  He 
had  the  audacity  to  pretend  that  he  was  a  menial  servant  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  pretence  had  its  effect ;  no  ona 
dared  to  arrest  him,  as  it  would  be  a  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege  to 
do  so.  The  evidence  that  this  gentleman  was  ths  menial  servsnt  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  was  clear  enough ;  he  held  a  protection  from 
srrest,  signed  by  a  member,  one  Colonel  Wanklyn.  This  paper  was 
drawn  np  in  the  grandest  style ;  it  was  addieesed  to  all '  sberifls,  ondav- 
aheriffa,  gaolers,  baiUifs,  e<nistables,'  and  tbiMitoiang  Qmsio.  '^'Cn.  SXai 
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yengeance  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  they  arrested  his  aeryaiit*  tlui 
rich  man  of  £2000  a  year.  Defeat  of  justice  like  that  was  beyond 
endurance.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  a  just  fit  of  indignation,  imme- 
diately exi)ellod  such  an  unworthy  member  as  Colonel  Wanklyn«  and 
he  was  led  out  of  the  house  weeping  for  shame." 

Servants'  Protection  allowed  to  Lapse. — ^The  protection  from 
arrest,  as  to  servants  of  members,  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign  of  Greoige 
III.  An  Act  was  then  passed  expressly  declaring  the  immunity  of 
members,  but  making  no  such  reservation  in  the  case  of  their  servants; 
and  thus,  sayB  Sir  T.  E.  May,  "  without  any  distinct  abrogation  of  the 
privilege,  it  was  in  fact  put  an  end  to,  as  executions  were  not  to  be  stayed 
in  their  favour,  .and  their  freedom  from  arrest  was  not  reserved." 

The  Privilege  of  Free  Speech.— In  the  reign  of  William  UL, 
Colonel  Churchill  complained,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  receiving  a 
summons  to  attend  the  Board  of  Admiralty  the  night  before,  stating, 
"  When  I  was  called  in,  the  Lords  accused  me  of  what  I  said  here,  that 
some  persons  in  the  fleet  were  cowards.  I  know  not  that  I  am  to  answer 
anywhere  for  what  I  say  here  but  to  the  House."  The  assembled 
Commons  were  instantly  in  a  flame,  several  members  asserting  that  there 
was  an  end  of  privilege  **  if  officers,  many  of  whom  had  seats,  were  to  be 
called  to  account  for  what  might  be  said  or  done  there."  It  appeared  on 
inquiry  that  Colonel  Churchill  liad  used  elsewhere  the  words  complained 
of,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  given,  that  a  man  in  the  fleet  had 
been  condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  coward,  that  the  King  had  been  peti- 
tioned for  pardon,  and  that  the  board  wished  to  ascertain  from  Colonel 
Churchill  whether  ho  were  a  fit  subject  for  pardon.  A  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Charles  Musgrave,  "  That  no  member  be  examined  for  what 
he  has  said  here,"  was  negatived  on  the  judicious  objection  of  Colonel 
Titus :  "  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  new  privilege  P  This  is  calling  that 
in  question  that  was  ever  out  of  question ! "  The  House,  having  vindi- 
cated the  privilege  beyond  cavil,  allowed  the  subject  to  drop,  with  a 
rebuke  from  the  Speaker  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  inculcating  more 
caution  for  the  future  :  **  It  had  been  civil  and  reasonable  for  the  board 
to  inform  Colonel  Churchill  they  had  no  intent  to  interrogate  him  as  to 
anything  said  in  the  House." 

Abusing  Freedom  of  Speech.— In  1621,  a  Mr.  Edward  Floyde 
was  punished  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  in 
having  scoffed  at  the  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the  King  (James  I.). 
The  sentence  is  thus  reported : — 1.  Not  to  bear  arms  as  a  gentleman,  nor 
be  a  competent  witness  in  any  court  of  justice.  2.  To  ride  with  his  face 
to  a  horse's  tail,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  have  his  ears  nailed,  &e, 
3.  To  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail.  4.  To  be  fined  £5000.  5.  To  be 
perpetually  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  It  was  put  to  the  question,  first, 
whether  Floyde  should  be  whipped  or  not,  because  he  was  a  gentleman; 
yet  it  was  agreed,  per  plureSf  that  he  should  be  whipped.  Then  it  was 
put  to  the  question  whether  Eloyde's  ears  should  be  nailed  to  the  pilloiy 
or  not,  and  agreed,  per  plures,  not  to  be  nailed. 

An  Ingenious  Evasion.— In  the  reign  of  Anne,  Sir  William 
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WbiMoclee,  member  for  Die  TTniTerrity  of  Oxford,  referring  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  made  the  renutrk,  "  Shoald  the  Elector  of  Hanover  succeed 

to  the  throne,  which  I  hope  he  never  will ."    The  conclnsion  of  lua 

sentence  was  drowned  in  ehoDte  of  "  To  the  bar !  To  the  bar!"  But  he 
recovered  hU  presence  of  mind  in  the  cUmoor,  &nd  refnsed  to  ftpologise, 
Mjing,  "  The  Qneen  is  joonger  in  years  than  the  Elector,  and  I  mereljr 
expressed  a  loyal  hope  that  she  might  enrrive  him."  "Hin  words  eleuly 
admitted  of  this  explanation,  and  he  was  excnaod,  although  many  of  the 
same  mind  with  himself  applauded  his  ingeunitj. 

"  Tli«  Xild«st  Cetumzt." — On  the  5th  of  April,  1715,  a  fortnight 
after  the  House  had  met,  a  motion  was  made  to  take  into  consideration 
George  the  First's  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  January  foe  the  calling  of 
a  new  Parliament.  The  new  monarch  having  been  made  t«  express  his 
conviction  "that  his  loving  people  would  send  np  to  Parliament  the  fittest 
persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders,  and  therein  have  a  partienlar 
regard  to  aach  as  showed  a  firmness  to  the  Protostant  sncceBston  when  it 
was  most  in  danger,"  Sir  William  Wyndham  complained  of  this  procla- 
mation as  "  not  only  unprecedented  and  nn warrantable,  bnt  even  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  very  being  of  Parliaments. "  When  called 
Upon  to  justify  Ids  charge,  lie  declined  giving  any  particular  explanation, 
bnt  repeated  that, "  as  he  thought  aomo  expressions  in  the  proclamation  of 
dangerons  consequence,  so  ho  behoved  every  member  was  free  to  speak 
his  thoughts."  In  this  belief  (says  Mr.  W.  C.  Towneend)  the  Opposition 
orator  foond  himself  wholly  mistaken.  Mt.  Walpole,  himself  fresh  from 
the  Tower,  conid  with  difficulty  ward  oC  the  same  nnjast  puniahment  for 
uttering  unwelcome  truths,  a  rampant  majority  being  determined  to  fix 
some  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  a  Jacobite  profcsaed.  ~It  was  mored 
"  that  Sir  William  Wyndham,  having  reflected  upon  his  Majesty's  procla- 
mation, and  having  refused  to  justify  his  charge,  although  often  called 
upon  so  to  do,  is  guilty  of  a  grcst  indignity  to  hia  Majesty,  and  a  breach 
of  the  p^i^'ilegca  of  this  House."  After  three  divisions,  it  was  decided, 
by  212  against  138,  that  he  be  reprimanded  in  his  place.  The  Speaker, 
^  S.  Compton,  acquainted  him  with  the  resolution,  sitting  in  the  chair 
covered,  and  Sir  William  standing  np  nncovered :  "  Sir,  the  arraigning  a 
proclamation  issned  by  his  Majesty  for  csUing  the  present  Parliament,  and 
refusing  to  assign  any  cause  why  such  proclamation  is  blameable,  the 
House  thought  an  indignity  to  his  Majesty,  and  so  unwarrantable  an  oM 
of  that  freedom  of  speech  which  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  Parliament, 
that  the  House  thought  they  conld  not  let  it  pass  without  animadversion ; 
bnt,  being  willing  their  moderation  should  appear,  notwithstanding  their 
lenity  has  been  too  much  despised  and  contemned,  they  have  inflicted  the 
mildest  conanre  your  offence  was  capable  of,  and  have  commanded  me  to 
reprimand  yon  in  yonr  place ;  and,  in  obedience  to  their  command,  I  do 
reprimand  you  accordingly."  Whereupon  Sir  Wilham  Wyndham  said: 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  truly  return  my  thanks  to  you  for  performing  that 
duty  which  is  incumbent  upon  you,  from  yonr  office,  in  so  candid  and 
gentlemanlike  a  manner.  As  I  am  a  member,  I  know  I  must  acquiesce  in: 
the  determination  of  the  House ;  bnt,  aa  I  am  not  cTin&wfli&  Va  ib.'^w^  <A. 
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having  offered  any  indignity  to  his  Majesty,  or  of  having  been  guUty  of  mtj 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  Honae,  I  have  no  thanka  to  return  to  thoM 
gentlemen  who,  under  a  pretence  of  lenity,  have  brought  ma  under  this 
censure." 

A  Beprimand  fnr  Breach  of  Privilegia*— The  reprimand  of  m 
offender  at  the  bar  is  Bometimea  an  occasion  of  moeh  aolemnxtj.  By 
him  (says  Mr.  B.  Palgrave)  stands  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  holding  up  in 
air  the  sceptre  of  gilded  silver  that  is  called  a  mace.  In  the  fur  distance 
at  the  end  of  the  great  hall,  raised  on  high,  sits  the  Speaker ;  in  solemn 
tones  he  qnestions  the  offender;  so  frightened,  indeed,  was  one  poor 
fellow  that  he  fell  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hoose  in  a  convnlaive  fit. 
Then  the  House  directs  the  Speaker  to  give  his  reprimand,  and  the 
prisoner  is  perhaps  led  away  with  such  words  ringing  in  his  ears  as  those 
addressed  by  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  to  Sir  W.  Rawlins,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
in  1805:  "Because  you  have,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  this  conntiy, 
knowingly  and  wilfully  violated  at  once  the  privileges  of  this  Hoose,  and 
the  just  constitution  of  Parliament,  you  are  committed  to  the  gaol  of 
Newgate,  the  common  receptacle  of  malefactors,  there  to  remain  a 
prisoner— a  signal  proof  of  the  power  and  justice  of  this  House,  an 
indelible  disgrace  upon  you,  and  a  memorable  example  to  others." 

Speaking  against  a  Member. — ^A  curious  question  of  privilege 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  December,  1640,  by  a 
petition  from  Leicestershire  concerning  an  affront  given  to  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlorig,  member  for  that  conuty,  at  his  election,  by  a  Mr.  Hichard 
Holford.  This  person,  it  appears,  had  said,  **  They  had  chosen  a  man  for 
the  knight  of  the  shire  who  had  more  will  than  wit,  and  it  was  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  comity."  Sir  John  Northcote  thus  notes  the  pro- 
ceedings which  followed :  '*  Called  in,  says  that  if  he  made  no  better 
speech  than  the  last  he  heard,  they  would  have  little  cause  to  joy  in  their 
choice. — Lord  Grey  of  Groby  (member  for  Leicester) :  That  he  is  no 
gentleman.  Tliat  in  memory  of  divers  he  kept  hogs.— Sir  A.  Hazlerig: 
Tliat  the  petition  moved  not  from  him,  nor  expects  reparation.  Offence 
to  the  House,  because  after  election ;  and  to  the  county.— Orclered,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  to  make  humble  submission,  lo  be  drawn  here  in  house, 
and  at  Leicester  assizes,  and  go  to  Tower." 

A  Member  Denonndng  Fellow  Membem.— In  February,  1880, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  member  for  Westminster,  complained  to  tho  House 
that  a  handbill  addressed  to  his  constituents  had  been  circulated  by 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  member  for  Derby,  in  wliieh  his  conduct  in  giving  notice  to 
oppose  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  of  the  latter  gentleman  was  stigmatised 
as  inhuman  and  degrading.  He  represented  this  as  an  attempt  to  ooeree 
and  intimidate  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  moved  a  resolution 
to  that  effect.  A  like  complaint  was  made  by  another  member.  The 
discussion  having  been  adjourned  for  two  or  three  days  to  give  time  for 
consideration,  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  then 
moved,  as  a  substitute  for  Sir  Charles  Russell's  resolution,  the  following : 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Derby,  in  publishing  printed  placards  denouncing  the  part  taken  by  two 
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memben  of  this  Home  in  the  proceedings  ot  ttua  Honse,  wu  calculated  to 
intarfere  witli  tlie  dne  dischAFge  of  the  dntiee  of  ft  member  of  this  House, 
and  is  &  breach  of  its  privileges/  Bnt  the  Honse,  havinff  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  bj  tbe  honourable  member  for  Derby  of  the  expteeslons 
to  which  the  bouonrable  and  gallant  member  for  Westminster  had 
drawn  its  attention,  is  of  opinion  that  no  further  action  on  its  part  ia 
necessary."  The  motion  was  warmly  opposed,  bnt  eTsutnslly  carried  by 
1S2  to  116. 

A  CluU•]^[•  in  tli«  P««TS. — In  November,  1780  (writes  Camp- 
bell), an  affair  of  honour  was  brought  before  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  Earl  of  Fomfret, 
erroneonsly  sapposing  that  a  gamekeeper  whom  he  had  discharged 
had  been  conntenancod  by  tbe  Doka  of  Grafton,  wrote  some  very 
intemperate  letters  to  hie  grace,  and  insisted  on  fighting  him,  either  with 
sword  or  pistol.  Thnrlow,  on  the  mmour  of  what  had  happened,  moved 
that  they  shoold  attond  in  their  places  in  the  honse ;  and  both  parties 
being  heard,  it  was  resolved  that  the  bebavionr  of  the  Dnke  of  Grafton 
had  l>een  higlily  laudable  and  meritorione ;  and  Lord  Pomfret,  being  made 
to  kneel  at  the  bar,  was  informed  that  he  had  been  gnilty  of  "  a  high 
contempt  of  the  House." 

The  FriTilaffo  of  Fnuokfnff  Letters.— This  was  first  proposed 
when  a  Post-office  Bill  was  before  Parliament  in  1660.  The  "Parlia- 
mentary History  "  says ;  "  Sir  Walter  Earle  delivered  a  proviso,  for  the 
letters  of  all  members  of  Parliament  to  go  free  during  their  sitting.  8il? 
Heneage  I^ch  said  '  it  was  a  poor,  mendicant  proviso,  and  below  the 
honour  of  the  Honse.'  Hr.  Prynne  spoke  also  agunst  tbe  proviso; 
Mr.  Bonckley,  Ur.  Boeeawen,  Sir  George  Downing,  and  Serjeant 
Charlton,  for  it — the  latter  saying  the  counsels'  letters  were  free.  The 
qneetion  being  called  for,  the  Speaker,  Sir  Harbottle  Grirastone,  wu 
unwilling  to  pnt  it,  saying  he  was  ashamed  of  it ;  nevertheless  the  provieo 
was  carried,  and  made  part  of  the  bill,  which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
The  Lords  subsequently  disagreed  to  this  proviso,  and  it  was  ultimate^ 
thrown  out.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  both  Honsee  did  not  feel 
it  to  he  below  their  hDnom*  to  secure  for  themselves  this  exemption  front 
postage." 

Breakmg  open  Kembors'  Letters. — In  an  abstract  of  "Fro- 
cocdinge  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,"  pnblished  in  the  Londort 

Magtuine  for  1735,  occurs  the  following :  "  On  Feb.  17,  W r  F r, 

£sq.,  moved  the  H e  of  C ns,  '  That  the  Postmaster  General 

might  be  ordered  to  lay  before  that  Honse  «  copy  of  his  Majesty's 
warrant,  whereby  letters  were  permitted  to  pass  free  of  the  duty  payaUe 
npon  post  letters ; '  which  copy  was  accordingly  laid  before  the  Honse 
upon  the  IMh;  and  on  the  26th  tbe  same  gentleman  moved,  'That  it 
might  be  taken  into  consideration.'  The  warrant  being  accordingly  read, 
tbe  Honse  proceeded  to  take  it  into  connderation ;  npon  which  occasion 
complaints  were  made  by  several  members  that  their  letters  were  not  only 
chained  at  the  Post  Office,  bnt  that  they  were  often  broke  a^&  waft. 
penuedl^theeleikBj  and  that  this  pi«eti«eolbniAan^ct«n.^)^^«T&'m» 
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become  m  frcqaent,  and  was  bo  pablicld;  knomi,  thtt  tlie  TBiy  end  fir 
which  that  liberty  was  giren  to  the  peetmasters  was  entirelj  dia^ptrinted ; 
for  the  intention  being  at  first  to  diacorer  anj  troaaonable  eorra^tundeiUN 
that  might  be  carried  on  against  the  GoTortunent,  that  intenticm  wis 
rendered  altogether  run,  becanse  bj  the  practice  of  opening  lett«n  bring 
■o  freqneut,  and  so  well  known,  it  was  certain  that  no  man  would  carrj  on 
an;^  trcascinable  correspondence  bj  means  of  the  Poet  Office.  .  .  It 
was  moved  that  a  committee  shonld  be  appointed  to  inqnire  into  tha 

affair.    This  motion  was  supported  by  E d  L le,  Esq.,  member  for 

U gh  in  Wiltshire  [and  other  members  who  are  referred  to  in  tba 

same  way],  and  it  was  a  little  opposed  by  Sir  B 1  W e  and 

H ry  P m,  Esq. ;  bnt  at  last  they  agreed  to  the  motion,  prorided 

that  committee  ahonlil  not  enqnire  into  anything  tliat  might  tend  to  the 
discorering  of  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  Ooremment."  The  eommittee 
reported  several  resolntions  to  the  Hooso.  by  which  the  franinng  printege 
was  confirmed,  and  it  wss  also  evontnally  agreed,  "  That  it  is  aa  high 
infringement  of  the  privilege  of  the  knighta,  citizens,  and  bnrgeasea 
...  to  open  or  look  into,  by  any  means  whatsoerer,  any  letter  directed 
to  or  signed  by  the  proper  hanS  of  any  member,  without  an  express 
warrant  in  writing,  nuder  the  hand  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
8t&t«,  or  to  detain  or  delay  any  sach  letter." 

PriTileg«  of  Printed  Ztocnmanti.— "  Stoekdale  v.  Hai^ 
«ard."— In  the  memorable  struggle  which  arose  in  1840  between  the 
Commons  and  the  courts  of  law  on  the  enbjectof  privilege,  the  Uclboome 
Cabinet  (writca  Torrena)  stood  firmly  for  the  rights  of  either  Honse  of 
Parliament  to  print  and  publish  matter  of  any  kind  whatsoever  at  its 
discretion.  For  printing  and  circulating  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  Priaous,  which  stigmatised  acertaiu  book  as  "  diagnsting  and  obscene," 
its  puhlitthcr,  J.  J.  Stockdale,  brought  on  action  agunst  Messrs.  Hansard, 
whose  plea  of  authorisation  was  disallowed  by  Lord  Senman,  on  the 
ground  that  no  order  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  conld  jnsti^  tJie 
publication  of  a  libel.  Damages  were  assessed  at  £600,  which  tlw 
Slieriffa  of  Middlesex  were  directed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to 
pay  over  to  the  plaintiB.  The  House  summoned  them  to  appear  at  the 
bar,  eommanded  them  to  refund  the  money  to  the  defendants,  and  oom- 
mitted  them  for  contempt  of  its  privileges  in  hesitating  to  do  so.  A 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  required  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  bring  the  im- 
prisonud  Sheriffa  into  court,  where  their  submission  that  they  conld  not 
disobey  the  order  of  Parliament  was  allowed,  and  they  were  remanded  to 
Newgate.  After  weeks  spent  in  discussing  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction, 
on  the  5th  of  March  a  hill  was  bronght  in  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  carried 
by  149  to  106,  interdicting  all  further  procedure  in  pending  suits,  and  for 
the  future  rendering  the  privilege  of  either  Honse  a  legal  warrant  for  the 
report  of  any  words  spoken  within  its  walls,  or  the  circulation  of  any 
docnmont  Inid  upon  its  table.  The  Sheriffs  were  liberated  nnder  an  ordor 
of  the  House. 

Claim  to  tKe  Ynaxtbimt  \)j  Feam.^Dnring  the  registrationi 
at  the  year  1872,  thia  subject  came  before  the  law  conrts,  on  oUma  mads 
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by  the  U&rqnia  of  SftliBbnty  and  Earl  Beaachainp,  the  former  to  rote  in 
elections  for  tlie  counties  of  Middleaez  and  Hertford,  and  the  latter  in 
the  eonntj  of  Woreeiter.  In  the  r^pstT&tion  conrt  et  Hatfield,  the 
revising  barriater  (Ur.  Cbarlea  Clark)  had  disallowed  the  claim  oi  the 
Ifarqtus  of  Salisbnry ,  making  the  following  remarlcB :  "  Tbongh  then  ean 
be  no  Common  Law  ntle  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  except  what 
has  been  prononnced  by  &  decision  of  the  Common  Law  Jadgee,  nor  anf 
legal  incapacity  creatad  in  a  particnlar  subject  by  statate.  eicopt  ench  as 
has  been  created  by  the  will  of  the  two  Honsea,  assented  to  by  the 
Sovereign,  there  can  be  &  Common  Law  of  Parliament  which  is  not  so 
created — a  law  of  Parliament  neeesaary  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
each  House  of  Parliament,  and  declared  to  be  so  by  each  House.  And 
when  that  declaration  had,  for  all  time  past,  been  left  uncontested  1^  tbft 
Upper  Honse,  that  fact  gires  it  the  antliority  of  an  admitted  right  and 
iureete  it  with  the  character  of  a  law.  In  this  way  the  Common  Law  of 
Parliament  had  been  declared,  and  its  declarations  had  been  admitted,  to 
the  effect  that  no  peer  of  the  realm  has  the  right  to  concern  himself  in 
the  election  of  persons  to  serve  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  this  Common  Law  of  Parliament  a  '  legal  incapacity '  was  created  in 
a  peer  of  the  realm  which  prevented  him  from  being  entitled  to  be  pnt 
on  the  renter  of  voters  for  electing  Uembers  of  Parliament."  On 
appeal,  the  case  waa  heard,  with  others  of  similar  nature,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas;  when,  the  counsel  for  the  appellauta  having  admitted 
that  they  eonld  quote  neither  precedent  nor  anthority  in  support  of  the 
claim,  the  Court  dismissed  the  appeals,  without  calling  upon  the  other 

A  Faarmga  InKlieiuiblfl. — In  the  I5th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Chorlcs  I.  (1<>40),  Boger  Stafford,  by  fine  levied  at  Westminster, 
surrendered  the  barony  of  Stafford  into  the  King's  hands,  in  conaiden- 
tion  of  8001.  paid  to  him  by  the  King.  But  in  the  case  of  the  barony  of 
Grey  of  Knthyn  it  was  resolved  by  the  Honse  of  Lords,  "  That  no  peer  of 
this  realm  can  drown  or  extinguish  his  honour,  neither  by  surrender, 
grant,  fine,  nor  any  other  conveyance  to  the  King,  bnt  thai  it  descends 
to  his  descendauta."  And  some  years  after  (in  the  Purbeck  ease),  the 
validity  of  a  sorrender  by  fine  to  the  King  being  questioned,  it  waa 
resolved  by  the  House  of  Lords,  npon  great  deliberation,  and  after  hearing 
the  Attorney -General,  that  such  a  surrender  was  void. 

Tlxa  Kolfttioiui  of  Kambers  and  Folitiul  dnba.— In  Jnne, 
18T6,  Sir  W.  Fraaer  bronght  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
a  letter  sent  to  one  of  ite  members,  Ur.  Bipley,  by  the  political  committee 
of  the  Reform  Club,  calling  hie  attention  to  bis  recent  Totee  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  letter  amounted,  he  aud,  to  a  meuaoe,  and,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  menacing  of  a  member  was  a  breach  of  privilege. 
H,e  moved  (amid  some  laughter)  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  be  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  bar.— Sir  George  Bowyer  said  he  also  had  received  a 
similar  letter. — Ur,  Diataeli  eaid  that  technically  such  a  letter,  if  intended 
to  influence  the  votes  of  a  member,  was  an  interference  with  -^nxUa^^Aitk 
many  things  wera  which  wete  prudently  paaae&  OTer.    'Bo.\.^  S^ut&^A,  '"& 
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wonld  be  wise  not  to  pursue  the  disenssion.  A  Teiy  great  indiBCveiin 
had  been  committed,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  committee  in  question,  and  he 
thought  that  public  notice  of  it  might  prevent  its  repetition,  or,  if  repealed* 
it  would  probably  be  harmless.  He  advised  that  .the  moUcm  should  he 
withdrawn,  or  he  should  meet  it  by  moving  the  pEevioiis  qne8tion.^ne 
motion  was  withdrawn  accordingly. 

A  "  Reprehensible "  Practice.— In  the  session  of  1877,  one  of 
tho  metropolitan  mombers  (Mr.  Forsyth)  asked  a  question  of  the  Speaker 
with  reference  to  the  privilege  of  mombers.  He  said  he  had  received 
several  circulars  headed  **  Laymen's  Association,"  and  wonld  read  one  of 
them :  "  Sir, — Aa  one  of  your  constituents,  I  beg  to  address  yon  aa  to  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874.  The  passing  of  that  Act  was  so 
notoriously  partisan,  and  the  confusion  and  injustice  consequent  on  its 
working  have  been  so  prejudicial  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  many 
parishes,  that  I  am  compelled  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  ask  you  whether  you 
will  vote  for  its  repeal.  I  beg  very  courteously,  but  still  firmly,  to  infona 
you  that  at  the  next  election  I  shall,  apart  from  all  questions  of  polities, 
feel  it  my  duty  to  withhold  my  vote  from  any  candidate  who  will  not 
pledge  himself  to  the  repeal  of  this  Act."  He  said  he  had  no  objection 
to  any  one  of  his  constituents  expressing  his  opinion ;  but  he  did  object 
to  a  IkkIj  of  men  banding  themselves  together  to  manufacture  printed 
papers  asking  his  constituents  not  to  support  him  if  he  did  not  give  his 
vote  in  a  particular  way.  That  seemed  little  less  than  intimidation,  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  a  breach  of  privilege  had  been  committed. 
The  Speaker  (Mr.  Brand)  replied  :  "  The  honourable  member  for  Maiyk- 
bone  has  handed  to  mo  a  copy  of  tho  circular  which  he  has  now  read. 
I  cannot  say  that  it  constitutes  a  breach  of  privilege ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  bound  to  observe  that  expressions  such  as  those  contained  in 
that  circular  are  calculated  to  influence  the  independent  judgment  of 
members,  and  as  such  are  highly  reprehensible."— The  House  signified  its 
assent  to  this  by  cheers. 

Mr.  Grissell's  Case. — In  July,  1879,  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Tower  E^gfa 
Level  Bridge  Bill,  called  attention  to  a  special  report  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  stated  that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Grissell  had  represented  to  the 
agents  conducting  tho  opjiosition  to  the  bill  tluit  he  could  control  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  and  would  procure  the  withdrawal  or  rejection 
of  the  bill  for  the  sum  of  20002.  A  debate  ensued,  and  after  much  dis- 
cussion it  was  agreed,  at  tho  instance  of  Sir  Stafford  Northeote  (Chan* 
cellor  of  tho  Exchequer),  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  for  investigation.  This  committee  reported  that  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  had  been  committed  by  Mr.  Grissell,  and  that 
Mr.  John  S.  Ward,  the  solicitor  who  had  introduced  him  to  the  agents  for 
the  opposition  to  the  bill,  was  cognisant  of  Mr.  Grissell's  offence,  and  had 
assisted  him  in  its  commission.  A  few  days  later,  on  July  22,  it  was 
agpreed  that  both  the  offenders  should  be  ordered  to  attend  the  House  on 
the  following  day.  Mr.  Ward  appeared,  and,  having  been  ordered  into  the 
custody  of  tho  Sorjeant-at-Anns,  was  confined  in  a  room  in  the  Clock 
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Tower,  and  a  week  af  terwarda  was  released  on  a  motion  of  the  Obaneellor 
of  the  Eiclieqner,  to  the  effect  th&t  "  he  had  entirely  Bnbmitt«d  himaeU  to 
the  HoDM,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  and  regret  for  his  offence,  and  had 
already  suffered  in  bis  health."  The  fees  paid  hj  the  offender  amoonted 
to  lil. ;  the  fee  for  arrest  or  "  caption  monej  "  being  51.,  the  oiders  for 
committal  and  release  12.  each,  and  II.  per  daj  daring  the  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Grissoll  had  betaken  himself  to  Boulogne  before  the  Speaker's 
warrant  conld  be  esecat4Ml,  and  a  messenger  of  the  Seijeant-at-Anna 
found  him  ataying  at  an  hot«l  there  under  the  name  of  Qraliam.  Knowing 
that  the  power  of  the  House  to  commit  an  offender  or  retain  liim  in  cnstodj 
determined  with  the  session,  Grissell  came  to  London  and  SDrrendered 
himself  to  the  Serjeant-at-Aims  on  Angnsb  13.  On  Angnst  U  he  waa 
committed  to  Newgate,  to  be  released  the  next  day,  when  Parliament  waa 
prorogned;  bnt  the  Speaker  esplained  that,  although  the  prisoner  would 
be  released  on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  he  wonld  be  liable  to  fnrther 
imprisonment  in  another  session  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  Two  daja 
before  the  Parbament  agun  mot,  in  Fehmarj,  1880,  Mr.  Griasetl  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Walpole,  for  presentation  to  the  House,  a  petition  praying 
for  its  f or^Teness.  Mr.  Walpole  did  not  consider  the  petition  snbmisuve 
enoQgh,  and  the  niatt«T  dropped  nntil  the  Chancellor  of  the  EKeheqner 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  referring  to  the  case.  Mr,  G-risaell  then  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Walpole  a  petition,  described  by  that  gentleman  aa  eom{detely  anb- 
tnissire,  which  was  presented  on  the  2nd  of  March.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  content  with  a  mere  verbal  submission.  The  Chan- 
i»11or  of  the  Exchequer  moved  that  Mr.  Grissell  be  sent  for  tn  the  cnsbody 
ot  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  A 
strong  feeling  was  expressed,  however,  that  the  Honaa  should  reserve  its 
discretion  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Grissell  as  it  thought  best,  until  it  had  him 
in  its  custody;  the  motion,  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  consent,  was 
amended  by  the  omisuon  of  the  last  olause,  and  Mr.  Grissell  was  ordered 
to  attend  on  the  following  day  on  the  Speaker's  warrant  in  the  custody  of 
the  Serjesnt-at- Arms.  When  he  had  been  brought  to  the  bar,  the  Speaker 
addressed  him,  recapitnlating  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  adding 
that  the  House  was  willing  to  hear  any  explanation  he  might  think  fit  to 
offer.  Mr.  Grissell  then  expressed  his  "  deep  regret  for  his  grave  offence," 
and  threw  himself  npou  the  mercifnl  consideration  of  the  Honse;  after 
which  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  Outhemotionof  theChanirellorof  the 
Exchequer,  seconded  by  a  leading  member  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Forster), 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Grissell,  having  previonsly 
evaded  punishment  for  his  offence,  be  committed  to  Newgato ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  removed  thither.  His  imprisonment  was  terminated  by  the 
dissolntion  of  Parliament  a  few  days  later. 


EXCLUSION  OF  STBANQEBS. 
"  Among  the  privileges  of  Parliament,"  says  Sir  Ersldne  May,  "  none 
had  been  mo.e  frequently  ezeroised  (down  to  1782)  by  both  Honaea  1iaE& 
the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  their  deUbenilvana.    '£neaiL^->Kflt&  -wn^ 
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necMsarj  to  prerent  eonfnrioii ;  for  even  so  lat«  m  1771  s  Btnogm  mi 
ooimted  in  s  divirion.  Wlwii  tlie  debfttes  in  FulimmeTit  begmn  to  excite 
the  interert  of  tbe  public,  and  to  attract  ku  eager  aiidienee,  the  preMnee 
of  strangers  was  connived  at.  Th^y  oonld  be  diemiieed  in  a  moment,  it 
the  ijiatanee  of  anj  member ;  bnt  the  Speaker  was  not  often  called  npon 
to  enforce  the  otden  of  the  Honse."  The  following  are  some  of  the 
oecasions  on  which  this  privilege  lias  been  exercised : — 

tha  TTaraportttd  Farliajnmt. — Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Klvertisement 
to  "  Cavendish's  Debntos,"  referring  to  the  Parliament  commonly  known 
by  the  deBignation  of  the  "  Unreported  Parliament,"  sajs :  "  Hnch  regret 
has  often  been  eipressed  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  mot  in  Uaj, 
1768,  and  was  dissolTed  in  June,  1774,  shonld,  in  conaoqnence  of  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  standing  order  for  the  ezelnsion  of  strangers  from  the 
gallery  of  the  Honse,  have  remained  nearly  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the 
conntry."  It  was  known  that  Bir  Henry  Cavendish  had  taken,  in  short- 
hand, an  acconnt  of  the  debates  dnring  that  period ;  and  Mr.  Wrij^ht  sne< 
ceeded  in  finding  it  among  the  Egerton  mannscripte.  It  consist*  of 
forty-nbe  small  qnarto  volnmos,  and  contains  notes  of  all  the  principal 
delmtca  which  took  place  during  the  six  sessions  of  the  above-mentioned 
Parliament. 

Kntnal  Exolnsion  of  tha  Ikirdi  uid  tlis  Commotts. — On  the 
10th  of  December,  ITTO.  the  Dnke  of  Itancliester  rose  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords  to  make  amotionrclativo  to  preparations  for  the  war  with  Spwn,  then 
believed  to  bo  impending,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Lord  Gower,  who 
desired  that  the  honno  might  l>e  cleared.  The  messengers  were  already 
proceeding  to  clear  the  house,  when  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  been  waiting  at  the  bar  to  bring  np  a  bill,  desired  to 
stay  fur  that  purpose,  but  were  turned  oat  with  the  crowd — several  peers 
having  gone  doim  to  the  l>Br  to  hasten  their  withdrawal.  They  wem 
presently  called  in  again;  bnt  the  moment  they  had  delivered  their 
message,  anil  Ix^foro  time  had  been  allowed  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
bar,  an  outcry  arose,  and  they  wore  literally  hooted  out  of  the  house. 
Furious  at  their  indecent  treatment,  the  members  hastened  back  to  their 
own  house.  Tlio  first  result  of  thpir  anger  was  sufficiently  ridieulona. 
Mr.  George  Onslow  desired  the  house  to  be  cleared. "  peers  and  all."  The 
only  peers  below  the  bar  were  the  very  lords  who  had  in  vain  resisted  the 
exclnsion  of  strangers  from  their  own  house,  which  they  had  just  left  in 
indignation ;  and  now  the  resentment  of  the  Commons,  provoked  by 
others,  was   fimt   expended   npon   them.  Lord  Chatham   happi^ 

expressed  his  contempt  for  a  senate  debating  with  closed  doors.  Writing 
to  Colonel  Barrc  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1771,  he  says,  "  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  same  declaration  will  bo  laid  before  the  tapestry  on 
Friday,  which  will  bo  offered  to  the  live  fignros  in  Bt.  Stephen's ; "  and 
again  on  the  25th  he  writes  to  Lady  Chatham,  "  Jnst  returned  from  the 
tapestry."  The  mutual  exclusion  of  the  members  of  the  two  Hooses  con- 
tinued to  bo  enforced  in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation  for  several  jeaa. 
—JUiiy'a  "  ('Onffftutionol  Historv-" 
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aarriok  Sidii^  Xinuidf  In  tits  Gallsxy.— Ur.  Peter  Burin 
relates  that  in  tha  spring  of  1777,  Oarrick  cliaiieed  to  be  present  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Honae  of  Commons  dnrinft  a  debate  which  produced  ut 
altercation  between  two  members,  that  became  so  warm  as  to  oblige  the 
Speaker  and  tho  Eonse  to  interpose  to  proTent  a  dnel.  Whilst  tha 
assembly  was  in  this  agitation,  a  Shropsbire  member  observed  Mr. 
Oarrick  sitting  in  the  galleiy,  and  immediately  moved  to  clear  the  koDse. 
Boscios  contriTod  to  keep  himself  concealed,  and  avoided  the  conseqaence 
of  the  illiberal  motion.  Bnt  when  the  same  gentleman,  the  day  after, 
harsugned  the  Hoobs  on  the  impropriety  of  suffering  players  to  hear  the  de- 
bates, Mr.  Bnrke  arose  and  appealed  to  the  hoaoniable  assembly  whether 
it  coold  possibly  be  consistent  with  the  rules  of  decency  and  liberality 
to  eiclnde  from  the  hearing  of  their  debates  a  man  to  whom  they  were  all 
obUged— one  who  was  the  great  master  of  eloquence — in  whose  school 
they  had  all  imbibed  the  art  of  speaking,  and  been  taught  the  elements  of 
rhetoric.  For  his  part,  he  owned  that  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  to 
his  inatmctions.  Mnch  more  he  said  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and 
was  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Ur.  Thomas  Towneeud. 

Motion  by  Kr.  John  CConnolL— The  questions  of  privilege  and 
the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  honse  were  raised  on  the  IBth  May,  1849, 
by  the  member  for  limerick,  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  who  apoke  as  follows : 
"  Having  seen  in  the  Timet  newspaper  another  bresch  of  the  privileges 
of  this  Honse,  by  a  report  of  the  lost  discuaeion  npon  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill,  in  which  report  not  only  were  the  rules  of  the  Honse  violated, 
bnt  tlie  arguments  of  some  Catholic  members  were  entirely  omitted,  whilst 
the  argnmonts  against  them  were  duly  reported,  I  shall  to-night,  when 
the  discussion  upon  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill  comes  before  the  Honse, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  if  there  be  strangers  present,  and  if  I  find  that  to 
be  the  cose,  I  shall  draw  the  attention  of  the  Honse  to  that  fact."  Later 
on  the  same  night,  when  the  Honse  went  into  conmiittee  on  the  bill 
referred  to,  Mr.  J.  O'Connell,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  directed  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  (Mr.  Beraal)  towards  the  reporters'  gallet;, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  that  there  are  strangers  in  that  gallery." 
The  chairman  having  given  the  order,  all  strangers  present  were  ex< 
cloded. 

XEotion  by  Colonel  Thompson  to  Altor  tho  Bnlo.— In  eon' 
eeqnence  of  the  exclnsion  of  strangers  by  the  member  for  Limerick, 
Colonel  Thompson,  on  the  24th  May,  1819,  moved  "That  this  House 
wUl  take  into  its  consideration  the  mla  or  practice  whereby  strangers 
have  been  exclndcd  on  the  motion  of  any  single  member,  with  a  view  to 
alter  the  ssme ;  so  that  a  motion  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  shall  be 
mode  and  seconded,  and  qnestion  therenpon  be  pnt,  as  is  the  practice  with 
other  motions."  The  motion  wss,  however,  negatived.  Mr.  J.  O'Connell, 
on  the  8th  of  Jnne,  again  cansed  the  galleries  to  be  cleared  of  strangert. 
The  circumstance  is  thus  given  in  "  Hansard  " :— The  Poor  Belief  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  abont  to  be  considered  in  committee  when  Mr.  O'Connell 
said:  "Sir,  after  the  specimen  of  fiumess  which  I  experienciod.'^^usii.'V 
wss  going  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  Poor  Xaki  ^'oA  ^Atma  Voa  ^»^ 
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division,  there  is  but  one  conne  left  me,— either  to  insist  on  the  House 
enforcing  justice  to  its  members,  or  by  doing  awmy  with  sn  absmd 
practice ;  and  therefore,  Sir,  I  see  strangers  present  **  (waving  his  hat 
towards  the  reporters'  gallery).  Strangers  were  immediately  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

Kotion  by  Mr.  Crawfbrd.— On  the  24th  of  April,  1870,  Mr.  W. 
Fowler,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bUl  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts.  Mr.  Crawford,  member  for  the 
Ayr  Burp^hs,  then  called  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  strangers  in  the  house.  The  Times  gives  the  following  report 
of  what  took  place  thereupon :— "  This  unusual  proceeding  eansed  some 
commotion.  Honourable  members  turned  towards  Mr.  Crawf  urd,  inquiring 
whether  he  intended  to  insist  on  the  point  of  order  he  had  raised ;  others 
looked  to  the  Si>eakor,  awaiting  his  order  to  the  officers  to  clear  the 
galleries ;  and  in  this  interval  of  suspense  Mr.  Bouverie  rose  and  said,  if 
the  honourable  member  persisted  in  calling  attention  to  ^e  presence  of 
strangers,  they  must  be  ordered  to  leave.  The  Speaker  was  understood  to 
suggest  that  on  reconsideration  the  honourable  member  might  not  wish  to 
insist  on  excluding  strangers.  He  then  said,  very  slowly,  'Does  the 
honourable  member  persist  H  Strangers  must  ■■  *  Several  honourable 
members  exclaimed  *  Withdraw  1  withdraw  1  *  Mr.  Bouverie :  •  There  is 
no  motion.'  Tlio  Speaker :  '  Does  the  honourable  member  persist  P '  Mr. 
Crawf  urd :  'I  do,  sir.'  The  Speaker :  '  The  galleries  must  be  cleared.' 
The  of&ccrs  proceeded  to  clear  the  Speaker*s  and  the  strangers'  galleries, 
and  the  reporters  withdrew  from  their  gallery."  It  is  deserving  of  remark, 
and  perliaps  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  apology  to  the  reporters  for 
their  share  in  the  general  exclusion,  that  on  being  re-adnutted  to  their 
gallery  they  were  greeted  with  a  burst  of  cheering  from  the  House.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  1870,  it  is  recorded  in  **  Hansard,"  the  debate  on  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  was  resumed,  and,  as  on  the  previous  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Crawfurd  called  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  presence 
of  strangers,  whereupon  they  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Alteration  of  the  Bole.— On  the  27th  of  April,  1875,  the  gal- 
leries were  crowded  with  members  and  visitors  anxious  to  hear  a  debate 
on  the  (export  of  horses,  brought  on  by  Mr.  Chaplin;  but  before  this 
gentleman  could  rise  to  propose  his  motion,  Mr.  Biggrar,  member  for 
Cavan,  called  the  Speaker's  attention  to  the  presence  of  strangers.  In 
the  peers'  gallery  at  the  time,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  seated,  with  many 
members  of  the  Upi>er  House  (Mr.  Biggar,  however,  afterwards  dis- 
claimed knowledge  of  this  fact),  and  amongst  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages was  the  Grerman  ambassador.  The  Speaker  pointeclly  asked  the 
honourable  gentleman  whether  he  intended  to  take  notice  of  the  strangers, 
and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  immediately  ordered  the  galleries  to 
be  cleared,  wliich  was  done,  the  ladies  only  being  allowed  to  remain. 
Then  ensued  a  scene  of  much  excitement.  The  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  rose  and  said,  "  I  regret  that  the  Houso  is  called  upon  by  the 
act  of  the  honourable  gentleman  to  take  a  step  which  brings  discredit 
npon  the  House.    The  honourable  gentleman  should  remember  that  this 
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House  is  ui  assembly  of  gentlemen,*  and  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of 
gentlemen  to  take  the  step  which  he  has  adopted,  nnlesa  there  haa  been 
some  strong  and  imperiona  public  necesaity  to  jnstif  j  it.  No  reason  haa 
been  assigned  for  the  eitraordinaiy  conrae  he  liss  adopted ;  a  course  cal- 
culated to  discredit  the  Hoose,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  general — Imight  almost  say  the  nnanimona — feeling  of 
the  House.  (General  cheering.)  Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  move  that  the  standing  order  relative  to  the  admission  of 
etrangers  be  suspended  during  the  sitting  of  the  House."  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (the  Marquis  of  Hartington), 
and  Mr.  Biggar,  baring  been  called  upon  by  other  members  to  state  hia 
reasons  for  his  eitraordiuary  procee^g,  declared  that  he  desired  to 
amend  the  unsatisfactory  relations  of  the  Press  in  regard  to  the  Honae.f 
and  sbonld  pnrsno  a  umilar  course  every  evening  until  an  alteration  was 
made  in  the  rules  relating  to  strangers  and  reporters.  Other  Irish 
members  warmly  repudiated  his  action,  as  tending  to  bring  discredit  upon 
themselves,  and  one  (Mr.  Bryan)  told  the  honourable  gentleman  that  he 
should  remember  it  was  the  duty  of  a  representative  to  be  first  a  gentle- 
man and  next  a  patriot.  The  motion  for  suspension  of  the  standing  order 
was  carried  unanimously,  and,  strangers  being  re-admitted,  the  first 
who  took  his  seat  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  week  afterwards  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  brought  forward  resolutions  intended  to  recognise 
formally  the  reporting  of  debates,  &c.,  unless  such  reports  were  expressly 
forbidden,  and  also  the  presence  of  strangers  under  ordinaiy  circum- 
etisncesi  but  during  the  debate  ou  this  motion,  the  galleries  were  again 
cleared  on  the  demand  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  debate  was  adjourned  until 
the  Slst  of  May,  when  the  Marquis  of  Harliugtou'a  rosolutions  were  re- 
jected, and  the  following,  propoaed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  eventually 
adopted :  "  That  if  at  any  sitting  of  the  House  or  of  a  Committee  any 
member  shall  take  notice  of  the  presence  of  strangers,  Mr.  Speaker  or  the 
Chairman,  as  the  case  may  bo,  shall  forthwith  put  the  qnestion  withont 
debate  or  amendment ;  prorided  that  Mr.  Speaker  or  the  Chairman,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may,  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  order  the  withdiaval  of 
strangers  from  any  part  of  the  house." 

First  Applioatioii  of  the  Vmr  Bnla.— In  April,  I87S,  the  rule 
thus  passed  was  applied  under  pocnliar  ciicomstancea.  Mr.  O'Donnell 
rose  to  propose  a  resolution  censuring  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
Donegal,  consequent  upon  the  recent  morder  of  Lord  Leitrim ;  and  his 
remarks  gave  rise  to  much  interruption.  Mr.  King-Harman  "  spied 
strangers,"  and  the  question  that  they  I>e  ordered  to  withdraw  was  then 
put  by  the  Speakerwithoutdobate,  and  carried  by  57  to  12.  Thereportera' 
and  other  galleries  were  cleared  about  half-paat  nine,  and  not  reopened 
nntil  half-past  twelve,  the  proceedings  within  tho  House  meanwhile,  it  iraa 
understood,  having  been  of  a  turbulent  character. 

•  "  St.  Stephen  takei  not  from  St.  dQe*  his  art. 
But  la  a  true  good  gentleman  at  heart." 

— lytton't  "  SI.  5(aphen'i." 
t  See  "  The  ConDtons  and  tbs  Pce«a  in.  I&1&,"  'va«^  43.1. 
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An  Intruder  in  tlit  Boww.— Duing  tho  wamaa  of  ISti,  ow 
Mr.  Shepherd,  &  stnnger,  cune  into  the  lioiue,  and  alood  beUni  tiw 
•erjeaut.  So  divers  eq)ied  him  oat,  and  eiUed  lum  to  tha  bu-.  Than  ha 
woold  not  tell  his  nuue,  bat  said  he  was  k  Bedfoidehire  mu.  Ab  divan 
knew  him  he  was  dismissed. — Sari.  MBS. 

Zatmdani  in  1S75. — In  tho  month  of  March,  1875,  an  inddent 
oecnired,  the  particulars  of  which  are  gathered  from  the  3%nm  .-— 'Dnring 
the  debate  two  strangers  entered  the  hoose  bj  the  members'  doorway,  and 
took  seats  in  the  bodj  of  the  hoose,  close  bj*  the  choir  of  the  Setjeant-at- 
Arms.  There  thef  sat,  according  to  their  own  storj,  for  orer  half  auboar. 
At  length  a  division  was  called.  The  Speaker's  wonted  emphaliewandng, 
"  Strangers  most  withdraw,"  fell  npon  deaf  eais,  for  the  two  etrangen 
did  not  nndcratand  the  snrninone,  and  remuned  in  the  places  they  had 
taken.  Bj  this  time  the  Serjeant's  attention  had  been  called  to  (hem,  and 
the  first  order  they  received  was,  "  Take  oS  yooi  hata."  Ae  the  doors 
were  locked  the  intruders  could  not  be  turned  out;  and  it  wonldhave  been 
■gainst  all  parliamentary  precedent  to  unlock  the  doors  for  any  porpoee. 
Thoy  n-ere  therefore  led  npstairs  into  the  gallery  reserved  for  distin- 
gnished  stran^is,  and  after  the  division  was  over  were  aeverely  taken  to 
tusk  by  th(>  officials  of  tho  Honse.  Tlieir  explanation  was  simple.  They 
had  orders  for  tho  strangers' gallery;  they  were  told  by  a  policeman  in 
the  central  hall  to  walk  "  straight  on,"  and  had  done  so  only  too  litenlly. 
It  was  thonght,  on  the  whole,  inexpedient  to  make  too  nrndi  of  this  inci- 
dent by  taking  the  delinquents  into  custody,  as  they  really  appeared  to 
have  erred  through  ignorance,  and  therefore  no  notice  was  taken  by  tbe 
Honse  of  their  intrusion.  But  they  were  severely  admonished,  and,  pro> 
bably,  were  dniy  scared  by  the  representation  of  the  penalties  they  might 
have  incnrred,  and  the  serious  broach  they  had  committed  of  the  standing 

A  Stranger  Counted  in  a  Division. — A  division  took  place  in 

tho  House  of  Commous,  Febraary  lltli,  1771, on  the  bill  to  repeal  a  claoss 
of  tho  Nallnm  Tempos  Act,  when  it  happeued,  says  the  "  Parliamentaiy 
History,"  that  amoTig  tho  members  coming  in  on  the  division,  a  stranger, 
who  had  contiiinod  in  the  lobliy  after  it  was  cleared,  had  come  in  and  was 
told  as  one  of  tlic  "  noes."  The  stranger  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and.  by 
general  consent  of  the  House,  dismissed,  with  a  caution  from  Mr.  Spaskei 
not  to  be  guilt;  uf  the  like  offence  agun.  It  appeared  that  the  intrader 
was  a  merchant  of  Bermuda,  and  that  he  was  personally  known  to  aeTeTal 
of  the  members. 

TIi«  Strangers'  Oallary.— The  question  of  admitting  the  pnblic  to 
the  Btrangors"  gallery  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  without  a  member's 
order  was  raised,  February  Ist,  1837,  by  Mr.  Ewart,  who  conaiderad  that 
the  present  system  was  a  great  injury  to  the  unrepresented  claea.  Hit 
proposition  was  opposed  by  Lord  John  Bnssell,  on  the  ground  that  on  all 
great  occasions  the  gallery  would  be  inconveniently  crowded,  and  that 
pickpockets  were  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance  among  the  reepectabb 
visitore.  A  division  gave  the  result  of  eleven  for  the  opening,  and  one 
hondred  and  eeventy-thrce  against  it. 
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Tli«  PMr«SB«a*  Gallaxy. — ^The  peereMea'  gallories  of  the  Honm 
of  Loids  are  set  apart  tor  the  nmnarried  dangliters  of  peers ;  and  if  the 
daughter  of  a  peer  nmrriee  a  commoner,  she  loaea  her  priTilege.  Horace 
Walpole  tolls  the  story  of  tba  etmggje  of  the  peeresses  for  admiMloii  into 
the  honse,  and  their  [iltiinBt«  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  They  had 
been  admitted,  but  made  ench  a  noise  that  orders  were  issoed  that  their 
presence  conld  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Bat  thej  came  again.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  swore  they  should  not  enter,  and  a  noble  duchess,  with  equal 
warmth,  swore  thoj  wonld>  The  doors  were  shnt  on  them,  and  they  tried 
what  rapping  would  do ;  but,  though  this  stopped  the  debate,  it  fi^ed  to 
open  the  doors.  Then  eilonce  was  called  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  peers, 
confident  that  the  enemymnst  be  gone,  and  thirsting  for  fresh  air,oTdered 
the  doors  to  be  re-opened,  and  in  rushed  the  Tictorions  band. 

Waiting  to  Conqnsr.— Lady  Mary  Wortley  Hont^^  given  the 
story  of  the  triumph  of  the  ladies  otot  the  Lords,  in  enterttuning  detaiL 
She  writes  to  laAy  Pomfret  (1738) ;  "  The  ladies  have  shown  their  seal 
and  appetite  for  knowledge  in  a  most  glorious  manner.  At  the  last  warm 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  unauimoosly  resolved  that  there 
should  he  no  crowd  of  unnecessary  auditors;  eonseqoently  the  fair  sex 
were  excluded,  and  the  gallery  destined  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Honse  (A 
Commons.  Notwithstanding  which  determination,  a  tribe  of  dames 
resolved  to  show  on  this  occasion  that  neither  men  nor  laws  could  resist 
them.  These  heroines  were  Iiady  Huntingdon,  the  Dnchess  of  Qneena> 
berry,  the  Duchess  of  Aneaster,  Lady  Westmorland,  Lady  Gobham,  Lady 
Charlotte  Edwin,  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  and  her  danghter,  Urs.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Fendarvis,  and  Lady  Francis  Sannderson.  I  am  thns  particular  in 
their  names,  since  I  look  upon  them  to  be  the  boldest  aseertors  and  most 
resigned  snfferors  for  liberty  I  ever  heard  of.  They  presented  them- 
selves  at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  Sir  William 
Baonderson  respectfully  informed  them  that  the  Chancellor  bad  made  an 
order  against  their  admittance.  The  Dnchess  of  Queensberry,  as  head  of 
the  squadron,  pished  at  the  ill-breeding  of  a  mere  lawyer,  and  desired 
him  to  let  them  np  the  stairs  privately.  After  some  modest  refusals,  ha 
swore  by  Q —  he  would  not  let  them  in.  Her  grace,  with  a  nohio 
warmth,  answered  by  Q —  they  would  come  in,  in  spite  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  whole  Honse.  This  being  reported,  tbo  peers  resolved  to 
starve  them  out ;  an  order  was  made  that  the  doors  should  not  be  opened 
till  they  had  nused  their  siege.  These  anuuons  now  showed  themselves 
qualified  for  the  doty  even  of  foot  soldiers  j  they  stood  there  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  without  either  saetenance  or  intermission,  eveiy  now  and 
then  playing  volleys  of  thumps,  kicks,  and  raps  against  the  door,  with  so 
much  violence  that  the  speakers  in  the  house  were  scarce  heard.  When 
the  Lords  were  not  to  be  eonqnered  by  this,  the  two  duchesses  (very  well 
apprised  of  the  use  of  stratagems  in  war)  commanded  a  dead  silence 
of  half  an  hour ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who  thought  this  a  certain  proof  of 
absence  (the  Commons  also  being  very  impatient  to  enter),  gave  order  for 
the  opening  of  the  door;  upon  which  they  all  rushed  in,  Qaah«idL «3n&si 
their  competiton,  and  placed  themselves  inthefa(nAiKm«cA.'CDa^&«^. 
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They  stayed  there  till  after  eleven,  when  the  House  roee,  and  during  the 
debate  gave  applause,  and  showed  marks  of  dislike,  not  only  by  smiks  and 
winks  (which  have  always  been  allowed  in  these  eases),  bnt  by  nirisy 
laughs  and  apparent  contempts ;  which  is  supposed  the  tme  reason  why 
Lord  Henrey  spoke  miserably.  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  madam,  for  this 
long  narration,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  short  on  so  copious  a  subject ; 
and  you  must  own  this  action  to  be  very  well  worthy  of  record,  and  I 
think  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history,  ancient  or  modem.'' 

Taking  Possession  of  the  Throne.  —  Mr.  Greville  writes: 
"  April  4, 1829. — ^Tho  House  of  Lords  was  very  fuU  (to  hear  the  Catholic 
Belief  debates),  particularly  of  women ;  every  fool  in  London  thinks  it 
necessary  to  be  there.  It  is  only  since  last  year  that  the  steps  of  the 
throne  have  been  crowded  with  ladies ;  formerly  one  or  two  got  in,  who 
skulked  behind  the  throne,  or  were  hid  in  Tyrwhitt's  *  box,  but  now  they 
fill  the  whole  space,  and  put  themselves  in  front  with  their  large  bonnets, 
without  either  fear  or  shame.  .  .  Lady  Jersey  is  in  a  fury  with 
Lord  Anglesey,  and  goes  about  saying  he  insultod  her  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  other  night.  She  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  on  the  step  above.  After  Lord  Anglesey 
had  spoken  ho  came  to  talk  to  the  duchess,  who  said, '  How  well  you  did 
speak ; '  on  which  ho  said, '  Hush !  you  must  tako  care  what  you  say,  for 
hero  is  Lady  Jersey,  and  she  reports  for  the  newspapers ;  *  on  which  Lady 
Jersey  said  very  angrily,  *  Lady  Jersey  is  here  for  her  own  amusement ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  reporting  for  newspapers  P '  to  which  he  replied 
with  a  profound  bow,  *  I  bog  your  ladyship's  pardon ;  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  you,  and  if  I  did  I  beg  to  make  the  most  ample  apology.'  This  is 
his  version ;  hers,  of  courso,  is  different." 

Presence  of  Ladies  in  the  Commons. — ^It  was  the  practice  in 
olden  times  for  ladies  to  be  present  among  other  strangers  in  the  galleiy 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  appears  from  **  Grey's  Debates  "  that  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1675,  some  ladies  wore  in  the  gallery  peeping  over  the 
gentlemen's  shouldors.  The  Speaker,  spying  them,  cried  out,  "What 
borough  do  those  ladies  serve  for  P  "  to  which  Mr.  Wm.  Coventry  replied, 
"  They  serve  for  tlio  Speaker's  Chamber."  Sir  Thobias  Littleton  said, 
**  The  Speaker  might  mistake  them  for  gentlemen  with  fine  sleeves  dressed 
like  ladies."  Says  the  Speaker,  "I  am' sure  I  saw  petticoats." — ^Mrs. 
Montagu  wrote  as  follows  to  one  of  her  friends  in  February,  1762 :  "  In 
the  House  of  Commons  every  boy  who  can  articulate  is  a  speaker,  to  the 
great  dispatch  of  business  and  solidity  of  councils.  They  sit  late  every 
night,  as  every  young  gentleman  who  has  a  handsome  person,  a  fine  coat, 
a  well-shaped  leg,  or  a  clear  voice,  is  to  exhibit  these  advantages.  To 
this  kind  of  beau-oratory  and  tea-table  talk,  the  ladies,  as  is  reasonable, 
resort  very  constantly.  At  first  they  attended  in  such  numbers  as  to  fill 
the  body  of  the  house  on  great  political  questions,  but  .  .  a  ghostf 
started  up  in  a  dirty  obscure  alley  in  the  city,  and  diverted  the  att-ention 
of  the  female  politicians." — ^In  1778,  on  tho  2nd  of  February,  a  large 

•  The  Usher  of  the  Blaok  Bod.  f  The  Cock-lane  ghost 
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nTunbOT  of  Udtes  were  present  to  bear  »  gt6»i  debate  on  the  state  of  tbe 
nation ;  we  are  told  that  they  filled  the  whole  gallery  and  the  seats  nndei 
the  front  g&Uerf.  Captain  Johnstone,  of  the  navy  (conunonly  called 
Qovcmor  Johnstone),  being  angry  that  the  house  wae  cleared  of  all  the 
"  men  strangera,"  amongst  whom  were  some  frieoda  be  bad  introduced, 
insiated  that  all  strangers  sbonld  withdraw,  bat  so  mneh  opposition  was 
shown  by  tbe  fur  aadienee  that  it  took  two  hooTH  to  enforce  the  order. 
After  this,  ladies  were  exclnded  from  tbe  house,  and,  nntil  1834,  conld 
only  obtun  a  glimpse  of  ita  proceedings  by  peeping  down  the  "  lantern  " 
over  the  largest  chandelier. 

The  Kadies'  GkIIstj  in  tlie  Commoiuk — An  amnsing  discussion 
on  this  subject  took  place  in  the  Honse  of  Cammona  in  Jnly,  1869.  Mr. 
H.  Herbert  moved,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  grating  in 
front  of  the  ladies'  gaJlory  should  be  removed."  He  said  the  galleiy  was 
not  each  a  place  as  ladies  ought  to  occnpy.  It  had  been  well  remarked 
that  it  would  be  a  chamber  of  horrors  bnt  for  those  who  oeCQpied  it. 
There  was  no  eBcnpo  from  the  vitiatad  atmosphere,  and  the  ladies  were 
obliged  to  be  confined — (great  laughter) — were  kept  for  honre  in  that  con- 
fined space.  In  this  age  of  civilisation  it  was  abanrd  to  have  the  ladies 
placed  behind  a  grating. — Mr.  Bereaford  Hope  sdid,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies 
themselves,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  cmel  Idndnesa  to  take  away  the 
barrier.  What  the  ladies  desired  was  one  or  two  honra'  rational  smnse- 
ment — (langhter) — and  for  that  pnrpoee  it  was  beat  for  them  to  come 
there  in  morning  dress  and  in  their  bonnets,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  posititm 
where  thej  conld  not  be  molested  by  impertinent  glances.  He  deprecated 
any  change  which  might  tend  to  establish  a  flirting  plac«  there.— Mr. 
Laynrd  (First  Commissioner  of  Works)  said  he  had  asked  at  least  two 
hundred  ladies,  and  they  were,  almost  without  exception,  in  fsTonr  of  retain- 
ing the  grating.  He  read  a  letter  from  a  lady,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
the  grille  or  grating  conferred  on  all  parties.  One  was,  that  it  enabled  ft 
lady  to  leave  when  a  bore  was  speaking,  even  though  that  bore  happened  to 
be  the  friend  who  had  obtained  hor  seat  for  her.  It  prevented,  too,  a  good 
many  ill-natnred  remarks.  No  one  conld  say  that  Mr. sud  so-and- 
so  because  Lady was  in  the  gallery,  or  that  Sir always  stwnmered 

and  broke  down  when  Misa was  preeent.    Ho  thought  there  waa  a 

good  deal  of  truth  in  that  letter,  and  that  the  Honse  would  take  the  ladies' 
view  of  tbe  matter.— The  Honse  did,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 
Another  discussion  on  the  subject  arose  in  1876,  with  a  similar  result. 

PUBLICATION  OF  DEBATES. 
Msmben  Fnnislxed  foz  DlvnlgiaK  Debates. — In  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  (says  Oldfield]  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  waa 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  acquainting  the  King  with  tbe  debates  in 
Parliament,  and  both  he  and  kU  posterity  were  by  an  Act  disabled  from 
ever  sitting  or  eerving  as  representatives  for  any  place  whatever.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  similar  case,  when  Arthur  Hall, 
Esq.,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  sis  months,  fined  five  hnndcwl. 
pounds,  and  expelled  the  House,  for  having  publiabedi  Q\«  &)^A\ea. 
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Dislike  of  the  Konse  to  Vote-taUag.— In  Marcli,  1641-2»  t 
special  instance  occorred  of  the  jealousy  veiy  frequently  exhibited  hj 
members  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  note-taking.  Sb 
Edward  Alf ord,  member  for  Amndel,  had  been  observed  taking  nxites  of  a 
proposed  declaration  moved  by  Pym.  Sir  Walter  Earle,  member  for 
Weymouth,  upon  this  objected  that  he  had  seen  "  some  at  the  lower  end 
comparing  their  notes,  and  one  of  them  had  gone  out."  AHord  was 
thereupon  called  back,  and  his  notes  required  to  be  given  np  to  the 
Speaker.  D'Ewes,  who  gives  these  particulars,  continues :  '*  Sir  Henry 
Yane,  son.,  sitting  at  that  time  next  me,  said  he  could  remember  when  no 
man  was  allowed  to  take  notes,  and  wished  it  to  be  now  forbidden.  Which 
occasioned  mo,  being  the  principal  note-taker  in  the  House,  to  say  that  the 
practice  existed  before  ho  was  bom ;  for  I  had  a  journal,  ISth  Elizabeth. 
For  my  part  I  shall  not  communicate  my  journal  (by  which  I  meant  the 
entire  copy  of  it)  to  any  man  living.  If  you  will  not  permit  us  to  write, 
we  must  go  to  sleep,  as  some  among  us  do,  or  go  to  plays,  as  others  have 
done." 

Vote-taking  Cannot  be  Stopped.— Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  also 
relates  that  when  the  clork  of  the  House  was  questioned  as  to  who  did 
sometimes  write  out  of  his  journal-book,  or  were  present,  "  he  said  Mr. 
Mooro  and  Mr.  Bedroll  did  often  write  out  of  the  same,  and  that  myself 
was  sometimes  present.  But  I,  mistaking  him  and  conceiving  that  ho 
ranked  me  amongst  the  transcribers  (who  scarcely  wrote  three  words  out 
of  his  journal-book  in  three  months),  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  stood 
up  and  said  that  I  was,  indeed,  often  present  when  others  transcribed  out 
of  the  said  journal,  but  did  myself  writo  not  out  of  that,  but  out  of  my 
head."  A  delicate  matter  coming  under  debate  next  day,  some  members 
arose  in  much  excitement  to  suggest  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  for  a 
day,  and  that  no  one  meanwhile  be  permitted  to  take  notes.  "  Stop  note- 
taking  ! "  cried  D'Ewes, "  you  cannot ;  or,  if  you  can,  make  men  hold  their 
tongues,  then,  as  well ! " 

KannflEkotnre  of  Fictitions  Bpeeekee  and  Petitione.— One 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  jealousy  as  to  note-taking  in  Parliament 
was  the  manufacture  of  fictitions  and  garbled  accounts  of  its  proceedings. 
Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  has  the  following  in  his  Notes  on  the  discussions  in 
the  Long  Parliament:  "After  prayers  I  said  that  much  wrong  was  offered 
of  late  to  several  members  by  publishing  speeches  in  their  names  which 
they  never  spake.  I  had  yesternight  a  speech  brought  me  by  a  stationer 
to  whom  one  John  Benuet,  a  i)oet  lodging  in  Shoe  Lane,  sold  it  for  half-a- 
crown  to  be  printed.  He  gives  it  as  my  speech  at  a  conference,  when  there 
was  no  conference."  Fictitious  petitions  were  got  up  in  the  same  way. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  1641-2,  the  matter  of  a  Royalist  petition  from 
Hertfordshire  was  beforo  the  House,  and  the  subjoined  entry  is  made  by 
D'Ewes :  **  Thomas  Hulbert,  one  of  the  framcrs  of  the  Hertfordshire 
petition,  sent  for  as  a  delinquent,  also  Martin  Eldred,  one  of  the  penners 
of  the  same.  The  said  Martin  Eldred,  being  called  into  the  house,  did 
acknowledge  that  Thomas  Hulbert,  a  young  scholar  of  Cambridge,  did 
draw  the  said  false  petition  of  Hertfordshire  in  his  presence,  and  that  they 
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sold  it  to  the  said  John  Greenamith,  ■  stationer,  for  baIf-a>crowii,  whieh  the 
said  Greensmith,  being  called  on,  did  likewise  confess,  Etnd  that  he  printed 
it.  I  said  there  were  now  abiding  in  and  aluat  London  certain  loom 
boggarlj  scholars  who  did  in  olehonaes  invent  speeches,  and  make  speechee 
of  members  in  Parliament,  and  of  other  pasBages  supposed  to  be  handled 
in  or  presented  unto  this  Honse.  That  the  licence  of  printing  theeo 
scondalons  pamphlets  is  grown  to  a  Terj  great  height,"  &c.  Wherefore 
the  indignant  Sir  Simonds  wonld  have  Mr.  Thomas  Bnlbert,  and  Ur.  UarUn 
Eldrod,  and  Mr.  John  Greenamith  forthwith  conTejed  to  the  Gatehonse. 

Tlw  Father  of  PkrliamsiitaTT  Beportiiig.— This  title  would 
appear  fairlj  to  belong  to  Boshworth.tliBt  sssietont  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Comnious  to  whom  all  later  wrilerB  hare  been  so  largely  indebted  for  the 
"Historical  Collectiona."  Bnshworth  displayed  in  perfection  the  qnalitiea 
of  his  reporting  sacceesors  in  later  days,  when  he  steadily  went  on  taking 
his  shorthand  notes  amid  the  excitement  attending  Ch&rlcs's  entry  to  arrest 
the  five  members  (p.  32).  fint  it  is  cnrioos  to  find  members  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons  objecting  to  the  nse  of  shorthand  by  its  own  servant  at  the 
table.  Such,  however,  was  the  dislike  to  elaborate  note-taking,  and  so 
keen  the  TccoUoction  of  the  punishment  which  had  fallen  on  £Uot  and 
others  for  words  nttercd  in  the  Honse,  that  this  objection  was  made  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  la  the  "  Note-book  of  Sir  John 
Northcote,"  lately  pnhlished,  occurs  the  following  entry,  nader  December  1, 
1640 : — "  Sir  Jo.  Hotham  (spoke)  ogunst  Mr.  Bushworth  taking  notes  by 
shorthand. — A  committee  (appointed)  to  view  clerk's  book  every  Satotday, 
to  allow  of  what  they  think  fit  to  be  preserved,  and  no  copies  of  argu- 
ments. Ordered. — And  to  exsjnine  what  copies  have  been  given  out,  and 
to  whom." 

Seportiug  in  the  Last  Centnry.— The  very  imperfect  manner 
in  which  accoonts  of  parliamontary  debates  wore  communicated  to  tba 
public  in  the  last  ccntniy,  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Bcongham,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham : — "  At  one  period  they  were  given  nnder 
feigned  names  as  if  held  in  the  Senate  of  Bome  by  the  ancient  orators 
and  statesmen ;  at  another  they  were  conveyed  mider  the  initials  only  of 
the  names  borne  by  the  real  speakers.  Even  when,  somewhat  later,  these 
disguises  were  thrown  aside,  the  speeches  were  composed  by  persons  who 
had  not  been  present  at  the  debates,  but  gleaned  a  few  heads  of  each 
speaker's  t«pics  from  some  one  who  had  heard  him ;  and  the  fullest  and 
most  authentic  of  all  those  accounts  are  merely  the  meagre  outline  of  the 
eobjecta  tonched  npon,  preserved  in  the  diaries  or  correspondence  of 
some  contemporary  politicians,  and  presenting  not  even  an  appronmation 
to  the  execntion  of  the  orators.  Thus  many  of  Lord  Chatham's  earlier 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now  preserved,  were  avowedly  the 
composition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  measured  style,  fonnal  periods, 
balanced  antitheses,  and  total  want  of  pure  racy  English,  betray  their 
author  at  every  line,  while  each  debater  is  made  to  speak  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  For  some  years  after  be  ceased  to  report,  or  rather  to 
manufacture — that  is,  from  1751  downwards — a  Dr.  Gordon  furnished 
the  newspapers  with  reports,  counting  of  macli  sum  w^mxi&a  ^r-ck^xi^ 
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of  wli&t  had  passed  in  debate,  but  without  pretending  to  give  more  tlurn 
the  substance  of  the  sereral  speeches.  The  debates  upon  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  in  1764,  are  the  first  that  can  be  said  to  hare  been  preserved 
at  all,  through  the  happy  accident  of  Lord  Chariemont,  assisted  bj  &x 
Robert  Deane,  taking  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  sabjeot,  as  bearing 
upon  the  grieTances  of  Ireland ;  and  accordingly  they  have  handed  down 
to  us  some  notes,  from  internal  evidence  plainly  authentio,  of  Lord 
Chatham's  celebrated  speeches  upon  that  question.  A  few  remains  of  his 
great  displays  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  in  like  manner  been  pr^erved, 
chiefly  in  the  two  speeches  reported  by  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd;  the  second  of 
which,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  upon  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in 
the  American  war,  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  revised  and  corrected  by 
Lord  Chatham  himself;  and  if  so,  it  was  certainly  the  only  one  that  ever 
underwent  his  revision." 

Br.  Johnson  and  the  Debates. — ^The  following  &ets  are  given  in 
Boswell's ''  Life  of  Johnson  ": — "  In  1738  Johnson  was  enlisted  by  Cave  as 
a  regular  coadjutor  in  the  Oentleman'e  Magazine,  What  we  certainly 
know  to  have  been  done  by  him  was  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment under  the  name  of  '  The  Senate  of  Lilliput,'  sometimes  with  feigned 
denominations  of  the  several  speakers,  sometimes  with  denominations 
formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names,  in  the  manner  of  what  is  called 
anagram,  so  that  they  might  easily  bo  deciphered.  Parliament  then  kept 
the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which  made  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  devices.  .  .  This  important  article  of  the  GerUle- 
man's  Magazine  was  for  several  years  executed  by  Mr.  William  Guthrie— 
a  man  who  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  literary  annab  of  this  country. 
The  debates  in  Parliament,  which  wore  brought  home  and  digested  by 
Guthrie — whose  memory,  though  surpassed  by  others  who  have  since 
followed  him  in  the  same  department,  was  yet  very  quick  and  tenacious — 
were  sent  by  Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  revision ;  and,  after  some  time, 
when  Guthrie  had  attained  to  greater  variety  of  employment,  and  the 
speeches  were  more  and  more  enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 
genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do  the  whole  himself,  from  the 
scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Sometimes,  however,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  nothing 
more  communicated  to  him  than  the  names  of  the  several  speakers,  and 
the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  debate.  .  .  Johnson  told  me  that 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  speeches  were  thought  genuine,  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  write  no  more  of  them,  *  for  he  would  not  be  acc€6- 
soiy  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood.'  And  such  was  the  tenderness  of 
his  conscience  that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  his  having  been  the  author  of  fictions  which  had  passed  for  realities." — 
Johnson  having  been  praised  for  his  impartiality  in  these  debates,  in 
dealing  out  reason  and  eloquence  with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties,  re- 
plied, "  That  is  not  quite  true.  I  saved  ap])earances  tolerably  well,  but  I 
took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it." 

First  Publication  of  Debates  in  the  Irisli  Farliament. — 
It  was  in  the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bowes,  in  the  years  1763  and  176^ 
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that  tbe  first  pHnted  reports  of  tlie  speeclies  deliTered  in  the  Irish  Puli&- 
ment  were  pnblished.  They  ceo  hsrdlj  (says  CFIsiugan]  be  considered 
Tery  rolutble,  as  they  were  given  from  the  recollectjon  of  Sir  Jsmes 
Caldwell,  and  few  have  memories  M  accurate  as  to  recollect  what  falls 
from  severfd  apeakora  on  the  same,  or  on  different  subjects. 

The  Commona  and  th«  City  Frintars. — In  1771,  a  contest 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  authorities  of  the  City  of 
London  arose  oat  of  the  publication  by  several  printers  of  reports  of  psrlia- 
mentary  debates.  The  time  was  one  of  groat  political  eicitemout,  owing 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex 
eioctioDs,  the  Talktand  Island  question,  Ac.  Colonel  Onshiw,  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasnry,  moved  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  of  the  26th  of 
Fobrasrj,  1738,  which  ran  as  follows :  "  That  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  k 
breach  of  priviloge  of,  this  House,  for  any  person  to  presume  to  give  in 
written  or  printed  newspapers  any  account  or  minQt«8  of  debate,  or  other 
proceedings  of  this  Hooso,  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  that,  upon  discovery 
of  the  authors,  priot«rs,  or  publishers  of  any  such  written  or  printed 
newspaper,  this  House  will  proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the  utmost 
severity."  The  i»der  having  been  read,  some  of  the  printers  were  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  for  infringing  it.  They  took  no  notice  of  the  summons, 
and  tho  Serjeant-at-Arms  in  vun  sought  to  find  them.  A  prochimstion 
was  issued  offering  a  reward  for  their  apprehension,  and  two  of  them  were 
arrested  in  the  City,  and  carried  before  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  who 
immediately  discharged  them.  A  messenger  from  tbe  Honse  attempting 
to  arrest  a  third,  was  himself  taken  into  custody  for  assault,  and  com- 
mitted by  Lord  Uayor  Crosby  and  the  two  aldermen  to  the  Compter,  but 
released  on  bail.  The  ground  of  committal  was  that,  by  tho  City  charters, 
no  citizen  conid  be  arrested  east  of  Temple  Bar  without  the  Lord  Mayor's 
authority.  The  House  of  Commons  was  furious,  and  sent  Crosby  and 
Oliver,  who  were  both  members,  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  was  also  called  to 
tho  bar,  but  refused  to  obey,  claiming  his  right  to  l)o  summoned  to  his  place 
as  member  for  Middlesoi.  The  other  two  remained  in  the  Tower  from 
March  until  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  May. 

Fox  on  th«  Pnblloation  of  Debates.— Soon  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  1778,  Colonel  LuttreU,  complaining  that  in  a  certain 
morning  paper  he  had  been  grossly  miareprosented,  informed  the  Honse 
that,  fur  his  future  safety  and  protection,  be  was  determined  to  move  tliat 
the  Btanding  order  of  the  House  for  excluding  strangers  from  the  gallery 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  Mr.  Fox  (writes  Earl  Buaeell)  lud  down  the 
true  doctrine  of  pnbtici^  on  this  occasion.  He  scud  that "  he  was  con- 
vinced the  tmo  and  only  method  of  preventing  misrepresentation  was  by 
throwing  open  the  gallery,  and  making  the  debatea  and  decisions  of  the 
House  OH  pnblic  as  possible.  There  waa  less  danger  of  misrepresentation 
in  a  full  company  than  in  a  thin  one,  as  there  would  be  a  greater  number 
of  persons  to  give  evidence  against  the  misrepresentation.  Tbe  shutting 
of  the  gallery  could  not  prevent  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Bouse  from  finding 
their  way  to  public  view;  for,  during  a  eertsin  period  when  the  galleT^ 
was  kept  empty,  the  debates  were  printed,  let  t\\Q  niKanet  tA.  ^ij^i«iaaQ% 
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them  bo  what  it  might ;  and,  in  fact,  the  public  had  a  sight  to  know  what 
passed  in  Parliament.'* 

The  Fonzth  Estate. — ^In  contrast  with  the  restrictioiiB  imposed 
npon  reports  of  debates  in  former  times,  the  following  may  be  noted. 
Macanlaj  writes  in  1828  ("  Essay  on  Hallam's  History"),  "  The  galleiy  in 
which  the  reporters  sit  has  become  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.*'  And  in 
1871  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  alluding,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  news- 
paper as  being  "  the  classical  authority  "  for  reports  of  parliamentary 
proceedings. 

CommnnicatioB  of  Parliamentaay  Prooaedings  to  the 
Borereign. — ^It  b  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  book  (p.  299,  &c.) 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  in  recent  times  for  the  Minister  leading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  send  brief  notes  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Queen. 
The  taking  of  notes  for  such  a  purpose  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  13th  of  May,  1879.  Mr.  Dillwyn  then  moved  a  lesoln- 
tion,  **  That,  to  prevent  the  growing  abuse  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers  of 
the  prerogative  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  •  •  it  is  neceoaaiy  thai 
the  mode  and  limits  of  the  action  of  the  prerogative  should  be  mors 
strictly  observed."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  member  (Mr. 
Courtney)  alluded  to  the  fact  that  an  officer  of  the  Boyal  household  (Lord 
Barriugton)  was  taking  notes,  and  said,  *'  He  saw  before  him  at  that 
moment  a  noble  lord  who  was  very  busily  engaged  in  what  was  an  un- 
doubted broach  of  the  Constitution.  They  would  all  be  sony  if  anything 
serious  should  happen  to  that  noble  lord,  but  without  knowing  it  he  was 
exposing  himself  to  the  very  gravest  censure.  (*  Oh,'  and  laughter.)  For 
the  benefit  of  those  honourable  members  who  laughed,  he  would  read  a 
passage  from  Sir  Erskine  May  bearing  on  the  point : — '  The  privileges  of 
Parliament,'  said  Sir  Erskine, '  were  systematically  violated  by  the  King 
(Greorgo  in.).  In  order  to  guard  against  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the 
Crown  in  its  proceedings,  Parliament  had  established,  for  centuries,  the 
constitutional  doctrine  that  the  King  should  not  hear  or  give  credit  to 
reports  of  its  debates,  .  .  yet  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons 
against  Wilkes  the  King  obtained  from  Mr.  GrenviUe  the  most  minute 
and  circumstantial  reports.'  It  was  a  true  and  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  the  Crown  should  know  only  of  the  collective  action  of  Pariia- 
mont — that  it  should  know  nothing  of  the  action  of  individual  members 
of  that  House  to  guide  it  in  the  distribution  of  its  favours.  (*  Oh.')  Of 
course  it  might  not  be  true  that  the  noble  lord  he  referred  to  took  notes 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  for  transmission  elsewhere ;  but  such 
was  the  rumour."  Mr.  Gladstone  (then  in  Opposition)  declined  to  support 
the  motion,  and  said :  "  The  lore  of  the  Constitution  has  been  searched, 
even  including  resources  which,  though  they  are  not  those  of  a  member 
of  this  House,  yet,  we  rejoice  to  think,  are  in  one  and  in  a  very  important 
sense  the  resources  of  this  House.  The  doctrine  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Gren- 
viUe in  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  debates  of  this  House  to  the 
Sovereign  has  been  gravely  and  seriously  adduced,  in  a  great  debate  on  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Government,  as  a  doctrine  applicable  to  the  present 
time,  and  some  notes  of  my  noble  friend  opposite,  which,  it  is  presumed. 
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he  WM  mak)Df;  for  the  pnrpoee  of  ft  very  effectiTB  reply,  were  referred  to. 
I  can  conceire  that  this  House  might  object  to  the  eommauicstion  of  the 
detuls  of  its  procedure  to  the  Crown,  at  a  period  when  it  objeoted  to  the 
commnuication  of  the  details  of  ita  procedure  to  the  nation.  Th&t  waa  the 
doctrine  of  those  timeB,  and  tlie  practice  was  oonsiatent.  It  would  have 
been  a  false  position  for  this  Bouse  to  have  the  details  of  ita  debates  made 
known  in  priTBle  to  the  Sovereign  while  the  nation  was  kept  in  ignorance ; 
but  can  the  hononrable  member  for  Liskeard  reallj  think  that  it  should 
now  be  made  an  offence  to  cammiuiicat«  to  the  Sovereign  the  details  of 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  are  made  known  to  all  pereons 
tbroofrl'OQt  the  country,  from  the  SoTereign  to  her  snbjecte,  not  only  with 
the  knowledge,  bat  with  the  virtual  approval  of  this  House,  by  every  newa- 
papoT  in  the  kingdom?  I  therefore  most  really  decline  to  enter  upon 
these  high  constitntionat  matters  on  the  present  occasion." 

Origin  of  tliB  Heportvra'  Oallsry. — Mr.  Spencer  Walpolo 
mentions  that  the  destruction  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
memorable  for  one  groat  change.  Up  to  that  time  the  reporters  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  had  always  carried  on  thoir  labours  in  the  strangers' 
gallery.  A  separate  gallery  was  provided  for  their  use  in  the  temporary 
honeo  which  was  constructed  in  1834.  The  Peers  had  preceded  tbe 
Commons  in  this  act  of  common  sense.  They  provided  accommodation 
for  reporters  from  the  15th  of  October,  1831.  But  it  must  not  be  enp- 
poeed  (Ur.  Walpole  remarks)  that  this  exceptional  act  of  liberality  on 
their  Lordships'  part  ki  any  way  proved  them  to  be  in  adnuice  of  the 
Commons.  They  were  the  first  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  press, 
not  because  they  were  more  liberal  than  the  Commons,  but  becaose  they 
had  more  room. 

AeooBunodatioii  in  tlie  Xteportan'  GaUer;.— Major  Gosset, 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  gave  evidence  before  tbe  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  parliamentary  reporting  in  18TS,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  numerons  applications  for  seats  in  the  reporters'  gallery, 
on  behalf  of  organs  of  the  press,  could  not  be  acceded  to.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gallery  could  only  be  effected  by  encroachment  on  the  side 
galleries,  and  there  was  scarcely  room  for  members.  There  were  19  front 
seats,  and  those  were  the  only  seats  in  which  it  was  possible  to  report 
properly.  Fifteen  of  these  were  devoted  to  the  London  daily  press,  three 
to  the  Press  Associations,  and  one  to  Mr.  Hansard.  The  total  number  of 
reporters  was  as  follows: — The  Central  News  and  the  Press  AsBociatiou, 
10  i  Glo6e,  6 ;  Hansard,  4 ;  Morning  Pott,  II ;  Standard,  17  j  Morning 
Advertiter,  15  i  Daily  TelegTaph,  12)  Times,16;  Daily  Newa.Wi  Pall 
Mall  GatetU,  2;  Daily  Chronicle,  7;  Echo,  2;  Central  Prett,  3; 
Keater'a,  1 ;  and  the  latter's  representative  conld  only  occnpy  a  back  seat. 
(It  will  be  nnderstood  that  only  one  or  two  representatives  from  any  of  the 
above  organs  can  be  present  in  the  gallery  at  tbe  same  time.  The  niimlwn 
given  liy  Uajor  Qosset  showed  the  total  of  each  reporting  stafE,  the 
members  of  which  enter  the  gallery  in  tnm  to  discharge  their  dntiee.) 

Tli9  Commons  and  tli*  Ftms  in  187S.~In  April,  1875,  «■ 
member  (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  brought  before  the  Honae  «  cmo^^tBaVi  'Coohi  'i!a» 
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Times  and  the  Daily  News  had  pahliahed  eyidance  and  doenments  laid 
before  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans,  then  sitting.  He  zeferred  to  a 
resolution  passed  in  1827,  to  the  effect  that  the  publication  of  any  aoch 
evidence,  not  reported  to  the  House,  was  a  breach  of  ita  undoubted 
privileges,  and  moved  that  the  printers  of  the  papers  in  question  ahoold 
be  called  to  the  bar.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  three  dajs  afterwards  the 
printers  attended  to  the  summons.  By  this  time,  however,  oppoitonitj 
had  been  given  to  all  parties  in  the  House  for  reflection,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Disraeli)  met  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  printers 
should  be  called  in,  by  an  amendment  that  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee 
should  report  specially  upon  the  mattor.  After  some  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  Sir  W.  Y .  Harcourt  (Attomey-Greneral  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government)  declared  that  the  House  had  been  got  into  an 
"  undignified  mess,"  Mr.  Disraeli's  resolution  was  carried,  and  also  ano^er, 
that  the  printers  should  be  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

Power  of  tlie  Seportera. — On  the  subject  of  reporting.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Birmingham  Post  in  1871,  wrote :  "  I  do 
not  complain  of  the  reporters.  To  do  so  would  be  unjust  in  my  case- 
foolish  in  any  case ;  for  we  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  those  excellent 
and  formidable  personages,  and  to  complain  would  make  matters  very 
much  worse.  I  will  toll  two  anecdotes.  Mr.  Cobbett,  during  the  short 
time  he  was  in  Parliament,  incessantly  abused  the  reporters  (whom  he 
always  called  *  rcporthers ')  for  not  fully  reporting  him.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  ended  by  not  reporting  him  at  all.  The  late  Lord  Monteagle, 
when  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  once  said  something 
the  reporters  did  not  like.  They  sent  him  a  formal  warning  that,  unless 
he  publicly  apologised,  reported  he  should  not  bo.  He  did  not  Apologiae, 
and  reported  he  was  not  for  two  years.  At  last  the  spell  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  starting  a  new  x>aper,  called  the  CoiutittUion. 
To  ingratiate  himself  with  Mr.  Bice  he  reported  his  speeches,  whereupon 
the  others  gave  in." 

Reporting  Freaks. — Although  members  of  Parliament  are  indebted 
in  the  main  to  the  reporters  for  the  generally  faithful,  and  sometimes 
improved,  versions  of  their  speeches  given  to  the  public,  yet  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  the  reporters  of  a  past  generation  occasionally  com- 
mitted freaks  at  the  expense  of  members,  either  in  retaliation  for  such  a 
step  as  clearing  the  galleries  by  drawing  attention  to  "strangers,"  or 
merely  by  way  of  indulging  their  own  sense  of  humour.  An  instance  of 
the  latter  kind  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilberforco.  He  was  short  in 
stature,  and  liaving  alluded  to  potatoes  in  a  debate,  the  reporter  (probably 
Hibernian)  put  the  following  ludicrous  passage  into  his  speech:  "For 
potatoes,  Mr.  Speaker,  potatoes.  Sir,  make  men  healthy;  potatoes  make 
men  tall.  More  especially  do  I  feel  this,  because,  being  under  the  common 
size,  I  must  over  lament  that  I  was  not  fostered  under  that  genial  vegetable, 
the  potato."  The  worthy  member  complained  of  this  to  the  House,  as  an 
indignity  offered  to  the  representative  of  a  large  constituency ;  but  the 
House  would  see  only  the  humorous  side  of  the  question,  and  greeted  his 
statement  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
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Emphwriring  a  Speaolu — Mr.  Uartia,  of  Qalwaj,  once  made  & 
Bpeech  in  whict  some  reiy  pecnliiT  passages  occurred,  aod  the  nportot 
underlined  them.  The  printer  of  the  paper,  in  irhich  the  report 
appeared  as  written,  was  called  to  the  har,  bnt  offered  to  prove  that  the 
report  was  an  exact  tranecript  of  the  member's  words.  "  That  m»,j  be," 
sa^  Hr.  Uortin,  "hut  did  I  tpaJeetkem  in  italieal" 


PAEUAMEKTARY  USAGES,  &a. 
Fressnoe  of  tha  Sovareiga  in  the  Early  Farliunetita. — 

The  following  is  extracted,  with  abbroTiation,  from  the  learned  and  carefnl 
work  of  Professor  Stnbbs :  "  The  Eiiig''s  presence  was  deemed  necessary 
at  the  opeaing  and  gonenill;  at  the  close  of  the  session,  bat  most  fre- 
qaentlj  his  duty  was  discharged  when  he  had  directed  the  Chancellor  to 
state  the  caoaeB  of  summons,  and  to  thank  the  estates  for  their  attendance. 
The  Chancellor  was  his  spokesman  in  most  cases  when  be  approved  the 
election  of  the  Speaker.  His  decision  on  petitions  was  expressed  by  an 
indorsement  which  the  olerk  of  the  Parliament  read  on  the  laat  day  of 
the  session  as  the  King's  answer.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  spoke,  or 
was  recorded  to  have  spoken ;  and  when  it  is  recorded  it  is  with  exceptional 
solemnity.  It  is  in  1363,  af  t«r  Bd?Tard  III.  has  been  more  than  thirty  years 
on  the  throne,  that  we  find  him  first  distinctly  making  his  will  known  to 
the  Commons  by  his  own  month ;  they  thank  him  for  having  done  this  in 
the  last  Parliament,  from  which  ne  infer  that  he  had  spoken  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dissolntion.  The  Parliament  of  1362  was  that  in  which 
the  use  of  English  in  legal  transactions  was  ordered ;  that  of  1365  was 
opened  with  an  English  speech,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  ^ving  the 
estates  leave  to  depart,  Edward  himself  had  spoken  in  English,  and  that 
where  in  other  cases  the  address  of  thanks  is  not  said  to  have  been 
spoken  by  the  Chancellor,  it  was  spoken  by  the  King.  In  the  last  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  his  Parliament,  at  Sheen  in  1377,  the  parting 
words  are  put  in  his  month.  The  days  of  serene  supremacy  passed  away  with 
Edward  III.  Richard  II.  is  more  than  once  said  to  have  uttered  hanghty 
words  in  Parliament.  He  disenssed  in  a  long  speech  to  the  Commons  tho 
foreign  policy  which  he  had  adopted,  and  acted  as  his  own  minister.  The 
succeeding  kings  took  a  still  more  prominent  part  in  Parliament.  Henry 
lY.,  whose  cloimtothecrown,  spoken  in  English,  made  the  occasion  an  era 
of  constitutional  progress,  not  only  signified  his  wishes  to  the  Parliament, 
but  deigned  to  argue  with  the  Commons  ;  he  lud  himself  open  to  the  good 
advice  of  the  Speaker,  and  condescended  on  variona  occasions  both  to 
defend  himself  and  to  silence  his  interlocutor  {  he  soon  learned  that  his 
dignity  would  not  snrvive  too  great  familiarity,  and  had  to  reprove  the 
loquacity  of  the  Speaker.  Edward  IT.,  who  imitated  the  more  popular 
usages  of  the  Hral  House,  likewise  made  speeches  to  both  Lords  and 
Commons ;  and  in  partioular,  in  dissolving  his  first  Parliament,  addieemA. 
the  Speaker  in  simple  and  touching  language  of  gn.^\tQ&&  vi^^  -^i:(»m»«^- 
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All  those  speeches  were  made  by  the  King  either  in  foU  Ftoliameiii— 4hat 
is,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses— or  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  to  the  lords 
who  were  then  and  there  in  attendance  upon  him." 

Tlie  Opening  Spaecli  to  Farli«neniM— -The  opening  speech, 
declaring  to  a  Parliament  the  cause  of  its  summons,  in  esriy  times  was 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  delivered  by  the  Chancellor.  Professor 
Stubbs  notes  that  from  1347  to  1363  the  Chief  Justice  made  it;  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1401 ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1344, 1368, 1377, 1399,  and  1422 ;  the  Chancellor  in  1343,  1363  (in  Eng- 
lish),  and  generally  after  1368.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1410,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1453  and  1467,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1472,  and 
the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  1431,  supplied  the  place  of  the  absent 
Chancellor. 

Becent  Speeohies  f^rom  the  Throne. — ^Following  the  example  of 
her  immediate  predecessors,  Queen  Victoria  from  her  first  secession  read 
from  the  throne  the  speeches  prepared  by  her  Ministers  for  Parliamentazy 
occasion.  The  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  led  to  the  absence  of  her 
Majesty  from  state  ceremonial  for  some  years,  and  Parliament  was  opened 
and  prorogued  by  Boyal  Commission ;  but  in  1866,  when  the  Queen  again 
met  the  Houses,  she  reverted  to  ancient  practice  by  deputing  the  reading 
of  the  speech  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor.  On  several  occasions  in  later  years 
(between  1878  and  1880,  for  instance),  the  Lord  Chancellor,  when  acting 
as  cliiof  of  the  Royal  Commission,  has  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  speech 
by  the  declaration,  "  My  Lords  and  Grentlemon, — We  are  commanded  to 
deliver  to  you  her  Majesty's  speech  in  her  Majesty's  oum  words,** 

A  King  Beading  his  Speech  under  Difficnltiee. — ^Mr.  James 
Grant  relates  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1836, 
King  William  lY.  gave  a  proof  of  his  good  nature  and  simplicity  of 
manners.  The  day  was  uncommonly  gloomy,  which,  added  to  an  imper- 
fection in  the  King's  visual  organs  consequent  upon  his  advanced  years, 
and  to  the  darkness  of  the  old  House  of  Lords,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  road  the  siMJOch  with  facility.  Most  patiently  did  he  struggle  with 
the  task,  often  hesitating,  sometimes  mistaking,  and  at  others  correcting 
himself.  On  one  occasion  he  stuck  altogether,  when,  after  two  or  three 
attempts  to  make  out  the  word,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  turning 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  stood  on  his  right  hand,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
snfl&ciently  loud  to  be  audible  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  "Eh!  what  is  itP" 
Lord  Melbourne  having  whispered  the  obstructing  word,  the  King  pro- 
ceeded to  toil  through  the  speech;  but  by  the  time  he  had  got  to  the 
middle  the  librarian  brought  him  two  wax  tapers.  The  King  then 
suddenly  paused,  and,  raising  his  head,  he  addressed  the  Lords  and 
Commons  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  a  perfectly  distinct  voice,  in 
those  terms :  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  hitherto  not  been  able, 
from  want  of  light,  to  read  this  speech  in  the  way  its  importance  deserves; 
but,  as  lights  are  now  brought  me,  I  will  read  it  again  from  the  commonee* 
ment,  and  in  a  way  which,  I  trust,  will  command  your  attention."  He 
then  again  began  at  the  beginning,  and  read  through  the  speech  in  s 
manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  professor  of  elocution. 
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Tlis  Speaker  of  the  Lords.— It  is  eingnlar  (writes  Sir  T.  E.  May) 
that  the  president  of  tliis  delibemtiTe  body  ia  not  necBiBarily  a  member. 
It  has  f reqaentlj  happened  that  the  Lord  Keeper  has  officiated  for  years 
B8  SpoakoT,  without  having  been  raised  to  the  peerage ;  and  on  the  22iid 
NoTemher,  1830,  Mr.  Brougham  sat  on  the  woolsack  as  Speaker,  being  at 
that  time  Lord  Chancellor,  althongb  his  creation  as  a  peer  had  not  yet 
been  made  ont.  The  woolsack,  indeed,  is  not  strictly  within  the  Honse, 
for  the  Lords  may  not  speak  from  that  part  of  the  chamber,  and  if  there 
on  a  division,  their  Tot«B  are  not  reckoned. 

The  Speaker  of  the  CoiiuiioiUl.^Tbe  Honse  of  Commons  (saja 
Sir  CF.  C.  Lewis)  were  at  first  a  set  of  delegates  summoned  by  the  Crown 
to  negotiate  with  it  concerning  the  payment  of  taxes.  They  might  take 
advantage  of  the  position  of  superiority  which  they  temporarily  occupied, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Crown  about  certain  grieTances  ujMn  which  they 
were  generally  agreed.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  important  that  they 
should  liave  an  organ  or  spokesman  with  sufficient  ability  and  knowledge 
t«  stat«  their  views,  and  with  sufficient  coonigo  to  contend  against  the 
displeasnre  of  the  Crown.  Since  the  Bevolntioii  of  1688,  and  the  increased 
powerof  the  Honse  of  Commons,  the  functions  of  the  Speaker  have  nnder- 
gone  a  change.  His  chief  function  has  been  no  longer  to  tpeak  on  behalf 
of  the  House.  That  which  was  previouBly  his  accessory  has  become  his 
principal  dnty.  He  has  been  simply  ohairman  of  the  Honse,  with  the 
function  of  regulating  it«  proceedings,  of  putting  the  qQeBti<Hi,  and  of 
maintaining  order ;  but,  as  their  debates  have  become  more  important,  bia 
office  of  moderator  of  these  debates  has  acquired  additional  importance. 

A  Critical  Caetinff  Tote.— The  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  has 
at  times  exorcised  an  important  influence  on  pnblie  aifaira.  Forinstance, 
the  reBolntions  which  led  i«  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  were 
carried  (in  April,  1805)  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot. 
Mr.  Hark  Boyd  in  hie"BeminiscenceB"  gives  the  following  particulars;— 
"  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  strong  on  the  side  of  Melville,  his 
friend  and  colleague,  but  the  opposing  party  was  cealona  and  powerfoL 
The  fierce  debate  ended  with  an  even  vote — 216  members  declared  for 
Lord  Melville.  216  voted  for  bis  gnilt.  Lord  Melville's  fate  was  thus 
placed  in  the  Speaker's  hands,  to  be  decided  by  that  one  vot«.  Yet  it 
was  long  before  the  Speaker  conld  give  his  vote ;  agitation  overcame  him ; 
hia  face  grew  white  as  a  sheet.  Terrible  as  was  the  distress  t«  all  who 
awuted  the  decision  from  the  chair,  terrible  as  was  the  Speaker's  distress, 
this  moment  of  suspense  lasted  teu  long  minntes.  There  the  Speaker  sat 
in  silence;  all  ware  ulent.  At  length  his  voice  was  heard;  he  gave  his 
vote,  and  he  condemned  Lord  Melville.  One  man,  at  least,  that  evening 
was  overcome.  Mr.  Pitt  was  overcome ;  his  friend  was  ruined.  At  the 
sound  of  the  Speaker's  voice,  the  Prime  Minister  crushed  hie  bat  over 
his  brows  to  hide  the  tears  that  poured  over  his  cheeks ;  he  pushed  in 
haste  ont  of  the  honse.  Some  of  his  opponents,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
tbmat  themselves  near, '  to  see  bow  BUly  looked.'  Hia  friends  gathered 
in  defence  around,  and  screened  him  from  rude  glances.  Dnring  a  qiux^jst 
of  a  century-— indeed,  almost  ever  since  be  lud  Xnen.  &  \iQi^~^t&.x.'?'^ 
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had  battled  it  in  Parliamont.  His  experience  theie  was  not  rictoiy  oolj, 
but  often  defeat.  Tliis  defeat,  boweyer,  he  sank  nnder ;  it  was  hi^  last 
-^ho  died  ere  many  months  had  passed.  The  death  of  thai  great  man  was 
hastened  by  Speaker  Abbot's  casting  Tote." 

▲  Sympathetio  Speaker.-^Writing  to  the  Queen  (as  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  loader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  do)  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1860,  Lord  Pahnerston  said :  ''  Members  are  leaving  town,  but 
the  tiresome  ones,  who  haye  no  occupation  of  their  own,  and  no  chance  of 
seeing  their  names  in  the  newspaper  when  Parliament  is  np,  remain  to 
obstruct  and  delay  by  talking.  The  Speaker,  who  has  not  been  quite  well, 
grows  as  impatient  as  any  official  who  has  hired  a  grousing  moor  and 
cannot  get  to  it,  and  a  few  nights  ago,  when  a  tiresome  orator  got  up  to 
speak  just  as  an  end  to  the  debate  had  been  expected,  the  Speaker  cried 
*  Oh !  oh ! '  in  chorus  with  the  rest  of  the  House." 

Tlie  Speaker  and  Party  Balatioiui.— -It  was  remarked  of  the 
Speaker  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  1878,  "  So  anxious  is  he  to  appear 
absolutely  impartial,  that,  though  necessarily  chosen  from  one  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State,  we  believe  we  are  accurate  in  saying  that  no  one  of 
the  three  most  recent  occupants  of  the  chair  has  ever  entered  the 
political  club  of  his  party  after  accepting  his  high  office." 

The  Mace  of  the  Commons. — ^Thcre  is  a  more  intimate  relation 
between  the  Speakor^s  mace  and  our  legislative  proceedings  than  most 
persons  are  aware  of.  Hatsell  says :  "  When  the  mace  lies  upon  the  table, 
it  is  a  House ;  when  under,  it  is  a  Committee.  When  the  mace  is  ou^  of 
the  House,  no  business  can  be  done;  whffnjrom  the  table  and  upon  the 
Serjeant's  shoulder,  the  Speaker  alonii  manages."  The  mace  is  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  Crown  when  Parliament  is  prorogued,  and  returned  to 
the  Speaker  when  it  meets  again.  The  present  mace  dates  from  the  tune 
of  the  Restoration,  and  bears  the  initials  C.B. 

The  Mace  SUghted  by  the  Black  &od.— Mr.  Arthur  Onslow 
(afterward  third  Speaker  of  that  name)  makes  the  following  note  in 
Hatsell  respecting  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  his  uncle : 
**  When  the  Speaker,  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  went  up  with  the  House  to 
demand  justice  against  Dr.  Sacheveroll  (1710),  as  the  mace  was  going  into 
the  House  of  Lords  before  the  Speaker,  the  Black  Bod  endeavoured  to 
hinder  it  by  putting  his  black  rod  across  the  door ;  on  which  the  Speaker 
said, '  If  he  did  not  immediately  take  away  the  black  rod,  he  would  return 
to  the  House  of  Commons.'  The  Black  Bod  desired  him  to  stay  a  little, 
and  he  would  acquaint  the  lords.  The  door  was  shut,  and  Mr  Speaker 
and  the  House  staid  without.  After  a  little  time  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Mr  Speaker  with  the  mace  went  in.  As  Mr  Speaker  was  going  to 
the  bar,  the  Black  Bod  attempted  io  interpose  himself  between  the  Speaker 
and  the  mace ;  upon  which  the  Speaker  said  aloud, '  My  lords,  if  you  do 
not  immediately  order  your  Black  Bod  to  go  away,  1  will  immediately 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons.'  Then  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  directed 
the  Black  Bod  to  go  from  thence.  Then  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  mace, 
went  up  to  the  bar.  The  Black  Bod  was  then  ordered  to  bring  the 
prisoner,  and  was  going  to  put  him  on  the  right  hand  of  Mr  Speaker,  who 
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upon  that  siud, '  If  yon  don't  order  tlie  Black  Rod  to  go  yiith  tlie  prisoner 
on  the  loft  hand  of  me,  at  same  diatance,  I  will  retnm  to  the  Honae  of 
Commons.'  Upou  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  the  Black  Kod  ao 
to  do,  and  then  Mr.  Speaker  demanded  the  jadf^ment,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  accordingl;  pronounced  8eDl«nce  apon  the  prisoner,  kneelinff 
at  the  bar," 

TaUng  Opposits  Sidaa. — The  modem  practice  ia  for  the  leaders  of 
the  GoremmcQt  and  of  the  Opposition  to  ocenpj,  reapectivelj,  the  front 
eeata  to  tho  right  and  loft  of  the  Speaker,  nith  their  sapportera  behind 
them ;  bat  in  anciont  timca  members  sat  indiscriminately  in  tho  Honse, 
and  tbe  Icndiu);  antagonists  aometimea  side  by  eide.  (Townsend'e 
"  Uemoirs."]  After  the  present  nsage  was  adopted,  a  bold  member  (Mr. 
Higby).  who  constantly  supported  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North,  nsed  to 
delight  in  placing  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  as  if  to  assert 
his  independence,  and  there  delivered  himself  of  his  opinions,  amid  storms 
of  disapprobation  from  the  occupants  of  the  seats  aroand  him. 

"  Anotker  Place." — The  mle  that  allnsions  to  debates  in  tbe  other 
Boose  are  ont  of  order  is  mainly  founded  (sajs  May)  upon  the  under- 
standing thnt  those  debates  are  not  known,  and  that  the  Bouse  can  take 
no  notice  of  tlicm.  The  rule  has  been  so  frequently  enforced,  that  most 
members  in  both  Bonses  hiivo  learned  a  dexterous  mode  of  evading  it  fay 
transparent  ambignitios  of  speech ;  and.  although  there  are  few  orders 
more  important  than  this  for  the  conduct  of  debate,  and  for  observing 
courtesy  botween  the  two  Bouses,  none,  perhaps,  are  more  generally 
transgressed.  {"  Law,  &c.,  of  Parliament,") — This  subject  was  discussed 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  tho  9tk  of  June,  1876,  when  Earl  Percy 
called  attention  to  the  practice  of  referring  in  that  Bouse  to  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  be  thought  that  of  late  years  there 
had  been  an  excess  of  licence  in  aUnding  to  proceedings  in  the  other 
House,  "  It  is,"  said  he.  "  a  proceeding  which  every  one  feels  must  be 
fall  of  inconvenience  and  unfairness.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  criticise 
the  words  of  those  who  are  absent,  but  that  unforlunatoly  we  may  criticise 
words  which  were  never  spoken,"  The  discussion  was  closed  by  the 
following  observations  from  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Brand) :  "  It  ia  part  of  the 
unwritten  law  of  Parliament  that  no  allusion  should  be  made  in  this  House 
to  the  debates  in  the  other  Bonae  during  the  current  session.  There  is  no 
standing  order  on  the  anbject,  bat  the  unwritten  law  of  Parliament  ia  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  force  than  any  standing  order,  I  collect  from  the 
discui^sion  which  has  now  taken  place  tliat  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Bouse 
that  tho  law  of  Parliament  in  this  respect  should  be  strictly  observed  and 
enforced,  (Hear.)  As  the  House  is  aware,  this. law  ia  occasionally  evaded 
in  a  manner  which,  with  every  desire  to  be  strict,  I  am  not  always  able  to 
correct.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  my  duty  on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  enforce  that  rule  strictly.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  debates  in  this  Honse,  especially  with  regard  to  our 
relations  with  the  other  Honse,  that  no  aUnsion  should  be  made  to  debates 
in  the  other  House ;  and  that  the  unwritten  law  of  Parliunont  herein 
ehonld  be  strictly  obeerved." 
29 
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Addressing  tlie  Chair. — ^While  it  is  the  rale  in  the  Lower  House 
to  address  *'  the  chair,"  and  not  to  do  so  is  a  breach  of  order,  the  contnij 
is  the  case  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  where  a  speaker  is  expected  to  make 
his  observations  to  **  my  lords."    This  was  illustrated  in  a  discossion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Juno,  1880.    Earl  Beauehamp  called  attention  to  the 
ro]>ort  of  a  select  committee  on  reporting  in  that  house,  and  proposed  certain 
experimental  alterations  in  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  by  which  better 
facilities  might  be  given  for  an  accurate  representation  of  their  lordships* 
speeches.    Ho  said,  noble  lords  who  had  contracted  the  habit  of  address- 
ing the  Gliair  in  the  House  of  Commons  frequently  retained  it  in  their 
lordships*  house,  and  turned  away  from  the  gallery  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
thereby  very  much  diminishing  the  chances  which  the  reporters  had  of 
hearing  accurately.  If  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  position  were  changed  to 
that  part  of  the  house  in  which  the  reporters  were  placed,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  there  would  bo  a  greater  uniformity  than  at  present  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voices  of  speakers,  and  that  a  habit  would  grow  up  of  speaking 
with  tho  face  turned  towards  the  gallery,  instead  of  away  from  it. — ^The 
Duke  of  Somerset  said  he  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that  noble  lords 
wore  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  Lord  Chancellor.    He  had  never  seen 
them  doing  so.    As  a  rule  6i)eeches  wore  addressed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  House.    If  speeches  were  not  fully  reported,  it  might  bo  that  tho 
pul)lic  were  not  much  interested  in  what  was  said  in  that  house.     Indeed, 
it  sometimes  appeared  as  if  even  the  Government  did  not  much  c^re  for 
tlie  speeches  delivered,  or  even  tho  votes  given,  in  their  lordships'  house. 
Ho  could  not  support  tho  plan  for  turning  tho  house  topsy-turvy. — The 
Duke  of  Argyll  said  he  agreed  with  tho  noble  duke  that  there  was  no 
practice  among  their  lordships  of  addressing  tho  Lord  Chancellor.     The 
evidence  did  not  show  that  tho  acoustic  properties  of  the  house  were  bad, 
but  that  speakers  addressing  themselves  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  were 
inaudible  to  the  reporters.    The  reason  their  lordships  was  not  heard  was 
because  noble  lords  carried  on  private  conversation  while  business  was 
going  on. — Tho  Enrl  of  R<^desdale   (Cliairman  of  Committees)  said  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  to  remove  the  woolsack,  would  place 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  wrong  position  with  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  House. — The  principal  portions  of  the  motion  were  withdrawn,  but  a 
proposal  to  construct  two  or  three  additional  seats  to  the  gallery  was 
agreed  to,  and  afterwards  it  was  decided  to  give  the  reporters  temporary 
accommodation  in  tho  side  galleries  of  the  house. 

Conference  between  tlie  two  Houses. — ^The  following  standing 
order  of  tho  House  of  Lords  for  the  regulation  of  conferences  with  the 
Commons  was  drawn  up  in  days  when  the  defcrenco  of  the  Commons  was 
looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  has  never  been  rescinded :  "  The 
place  of  our  meeting  with  the  Lower  House  upon  conference  is  usually  the 
Painted  Chamber,  where  they  are  commonly  before  we  como,  and  expect 
our  leisure.  Wo  are  to  come  thither  in  a  whole  body,  and  not  some  lonls 
scattering  before  the  rest,  which  both  takes  from  the  gravity  of  the  lords, 
and  besides  may  hinder  tho  lords  from  taking  their  proper  places.  We  are 
to  sit  there,  and  be  covered ;  but  they  are  at  no  committee  or  conference 
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erer  eitlier  to  bo  covered  or  sit  down  in  onr  preaence,  unless  it  he  some 
infirm  person,  and  that  b;  conniTftnce  in  a  comer  oat  of  sight,  to  tit,  bnt 
not  to  be  coTored." 

"Sac|iiired"  or  "Desired?" — At    »    sitting  in    Marcli,  1880, 

General  Sir  W.  KnoUjs,  the  gentleman  nsher  of  the  black  rod,  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Bmnmoned  the  Speaker  and  the  House  to  the 
noDao  of  Peers,  to  hear  the  royal  assent  given  by  camniisaioii  to  certain 
bills.  On  the  Speaker's  return,  Sir  G.  Bowyer  rose  to  a  point  of  order. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  language  just  used  bf  the 
gentleman  nsher,  which  he  considered  onnsnal,  and  which  he  thought  thej 
ought  to  prevent  being  nuide  a  precedent  of.  The  message  as  delivered 
was  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  "required"  the  presence  of  that 
Honso  to  the  Hoase  of  Lords  to  hear  the  rojal  assent  given  by  commission 
to  certain  bills.  He  appealed  to  the  right  hononrable  gentleman  whether 
the  word  should  not  have  been  " desired,"  and  not  "required." — The 
Sppnker  said  that  the  customary  word  on  snch  occasions  was  certainly 
"  desired,"  bnt  he  apprehended  that  the  word  "  required  "  was  only  another 
form  of  the  word  "  desired."  He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  an  improper 
expression. — After  a  few  words  from  Sir  G.  Bowyer  in  reply,  the  subject 
dropped. 

The  "Si^lit  to  be  Heard."— It  is  reported  of  Sir  Spencer 
Compton  that,  when  ho  was  Speaker,  he  used  to  answer  to  a  member 
who  called  upon  him  to  make  the  House  quiet,  for  that  he  had  a  right  to 
be  heard:  "  No,  sir;  yon  hare  a  right  to  speak,  bnt  the  Honse  have  & 
right  to  judge  whether  they  will  hear  you,"  In  this  (says  Hatsell)  the 
Speaker  certainly  erred;  the  member  has  a  right  to  speak,  and  it  is  the 
Speaker's  duty  for  that  pnrpose  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  quiet ,• 

Kotion  that  a  Member  "be  ITot  Heard." — This  was  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Gladstone)  on  the  Uth  of  June,  1880 ;  for 
the  first  time,  according  to  an  observation  of  the  Speaker,  for  200  years. 
The  following  were  the  circnmstancos :  Mr.  O'Donnell  asked  a  question 
of  the  Government  respecting  the  antecedents  of  the  newly  appointed 
ambassador  from  France  to  Great  Britain  (M.  Challemel  Lacour),  and, 
ha«ng  received  a  reply  from  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  was  proceed- 
ing to  comment  npon  it,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  Speaker,  bnt  resumed 
his  comments  by  n  notice  of  motion.  At  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he 
rose  to  order.  He  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  he  was  entitled 
to  raise  the  question  of  order  on  the  continuance  of  the  honourable 
member's  speech.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  subject,  by  moving  that  Mr.  O'DonuoU  be 
not  heard.  The  motion  caused  some  excitement  and  discussion,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Sir  Stafford  Northcoto)  put  a  question  to  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  practice  of  the  House  in  such  a  case.  In  reply,  the 
Speaker  said  :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  to 
the  House  if  I  did  not  point  out  the  special  impropriety  of  proceeding 
with  a  motion  for  adjournment  after  an  answer  given  by  a  Minister  <tf  the 

•  Sm  pmg»  17,  "  Hemnung  a  Uemb«t  DownT 
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Grown,  and  nnder  the  coyer  of  tliat  motion  to  make  eharges  agBinst  a 
foreign  ambassador.  Upon  mj  making  observations  of  this  ckaracter  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  member  for  Dangsryaii,  the 
right  hononrable  gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the  Grown  roee  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  moved  that  Mr.  0*Donnell  be  not  heard.  Now,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  a  motion  of  that  kind  has  not  been  made  in  this 
House  for  200  years.  At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  whether  such  a 
proceeding  as  that  which  took  place  before  the  motion  was  made 
to-night  has  occurred  for  a  similar  period."  The  adjournment  of  the 
debate  was  now  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion, 
and,  having  been  negatived  on  a  division,  was  moved  again  and  again, 
members  on  both  sides  urging  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion,  if  carried, 
would  form  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  put  the  rights  of  the  minority  at 
the  mercy  of  any  leader  of  the  House  who  might  command  a  majority 
for  the  time  being.  Eventually,  Mr.  O'Donnell  said  he  would  bo  content 
to  give  notice  of  a  motion  on  a  future  day ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion 
as  well  as  the  amendment  was  then  withdrawn. 

Beading  Speeches  in  the  House. — ^The  following  entry  occurs 
in  the  "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester  "  (Mr.  Speaker  Abbot) :— "  May  14, 
1806.  Mr.  JofFcry  having  read  a  long  written  speech  without  inter- 
ruption, I  meutioiiod  it  to  Mr.  Fox,  towards  the  end  of  it,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Canning,  that  I  should  take  notice  of  this  improprie^,  which  they 
severally  agreed  to  bo  highly  proper  to  do;  and  accordingly,  before 
putting  the  question,  I  callwl  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it,  and  stated 
this  to  be  a  practice  contrary  to  the  received  and  established  usage  of 
debate,  and  necessary  to  bo  remarked  upon,  lest  it  should  grow  into  a  pre- 
cedent. To  which  interposition  the  House  entirely  assented.  At  the  close 
of  tlio  dey)ate,  Mr.  JofFcry  again  reading  argrmients  in  reply,  I  was  called 
upon  to  interfere ;  and  it  sooiucd  to  be  agreed  that  this  was  not  to  be  done 
at  all,  except  so  far  as  resorting  to  notes  or  figures.  I  had  in  my  mind  the 
reprobation  of  tliis  very  practice  of  reading  written  arguments,  as  men- 
tioned in  vol.  ii.  of  Grey's  *  Debates.' " 

Beading  from  ZTewspapers. — ^A  question  arose  in  1840  on  this 
subject,  when  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  said  :  "  I  understand  the 
rule  of  the  House  to  bo  that,  unless  a  niemlwr  gets  up  in  his  place  to  com- 
plain of  a  breach  of  pnA-iloge,  he  is  not  entitled  to  read  a  newspaper.  It 
appears  to  me  tliat  the  honourable  member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  E.  Tonnent) 
cannot  be  in  order  when  he  reads  to  the  House,  as  he  proposes  to  do,  the 
extract  in  question." — Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  had  never  heard  that  the 
reading  of  extracts  was  contrary  to  order. — Lord  J.  Russell  quoted  a  pre- 
cedent in  favour  of  the  extract  l)oing  read. — ^Mr.  E.  Tennent  proceeded  to 
read  the  extract  r(^f erred  to.  (Mr.  Bourke,  in  his  work  on  '*  Parliamentary 
Precedents,  being  decisions  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre,"  remarks 
here  :  "  It  had  been  the  practice  for  members,  when  they  desired  to  read 
extracts  from  newspapers,  to  have  them  pasted  on  foolscap  paper,  that  it 
might  appear  to  the  House  that  they  were  reading  from  a  manuscript. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  newspapers  or  slips  of  newspapers  were 
allowed  to  be  road  in  the  House  without  any  disguise.")— In  1856  Sir  John 
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Shelley  was  abont  to  read  sn  ottract  from  a  newspaper,  when  he  iraa  coiled 
to  order  bj  the  Honae,  and  Sir  Frederio  Theaiger  appealed  to  the  same 
Speaker  on  the  subject,  complaining  that  the  honourable  baronet  bad  first 
said  that  he  woald  rend  from  a  newspaper,  and  on  being  checked  by  the 
House  hod  called  it  a  docnment,  and  proceeded  to  rend  the  same  thing.— 
Ht,  Speaker :  "  The  hononrahle  and  learned  gentleman  is  correct  aa  to 
what  uGod  to  be  the  rale  of  the  Honse;  bnt  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
decided  that  it  was  oat  of  order  to  read  an  eitract  in  the  manner  in  wbicli 
the  hononrahle  gentleman  proposes  to  read  one  now,  my  decision  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Honse." — It  has,  however,  been  ruled  to  be  ont  of  order  to 
qnote  from  a  newspaper  the  speech  of  another  member  in  the  same 
session.    (P.  351.) 

Consflqneneea  of  Vamiug  n  Member.^A  alory  (says  Hatsell) 
naed  to  be  told  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  which  those  who  ridicoled  his 
strict  olKiervnnce  of  forms  were  fond  of  repeating ;  that  he  often,  npou  a 
member's  not  attending  to  him,  but  persisting  in  any  disorder,  threatened 
to  name  him :  "  Sir,  sir,  I  most  name  you."  On  bemg  asked  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  putting  that  throat  into  execution,  and  naming  a 
member,  ho  answered,  "  The  Lord  in  heaven  knows ! " — Mr.  Speaker 
Abbot,  however,  had  a  clearer  view  on  the  matter.  A  member  entering' 
the  house  after  dinner,  in  too  merry  a  mood,  made  a  disparaging  remark 
resperting  its  chunnan,  and,  some  say,  called  upon  him  for  a  eong.  He 
was  thereupon  "  named."  and  banded  over  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  The 
Speaker  next  day  gave  him  a  solemn  reboke  for  his  levity,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  ho  had  to  pay  the  Serjeant  the  cnstomary  fees  on  his  release. 
The  penalty  incurred  by  "  naming"  in  fact  rests  upon  a  rule  of  the  House 
recorded  in  its  Journal,  Jan.  2  ,  1693,  as  follows :  "  That  if  Mr.  Speaker 
do  call  upon  a  member  bj  name,  anck  person  shall  thereby  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure and  censnre  of  the  House." 

Mr.  Feu^ns  O'Connor  XTamad. — Mr.  Feargns  O'Connor  gave 
occasion  for  a  later  Speaker  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefovre)  to  threaten  similar 
action  to  that  of  Speaker  Abbot.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  compltuued  that  be 
had  receivod  a  blow  on  the  side  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  whereupon  the 
Speaker  tbns  addressed  the  House ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  hononr- 
ahle member  for  Nottingham  haa  so  habitually  violated  the  roles  of  the 
Houso,  that  if  he  fnrther  persists  in  this  conrse  I  shall  feel  it  my  punful 
duty  to  pall  the  attention  of  the  Honse  to  the  hononrahle  member  by  name, 
and  it  will  then  he  for  the  Honse  to  take  such  nlterior  steps  as  may 
prevent  the  repetition  of  snch  conduct." — Mr.  O'Connor  immediately 
rose,  and  addressed  the  Speaker  in  a  most  excited  and  insolent  manner. — 
Mr.  Speaker:  "I  now  must  call  on  the  honourable  member  by  name. 
Mr.  O'Connor,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  apologise  to  the  House ;  and  if 
you  have  any  apology  to  offer  to  the  Honse,  now  is  yonr  time  to  do  so." — 
Mr.  O'Connor ;  "  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  now 
I  apologise  to  the  House.  I  beg  pardon."— Mr.  O'Connor  at  this  time 
was  considered  partially  insane. 

XTamfls  in  Qnevtions. — In  July,  1880,  a  member  had  put  npon  the 
notico  paper  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  a  question  t«B'^A^\^%  «Kna» 
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convictions  by  Flintshire  magistrates  for  poaching  in  Hawaiden  Park, 
"  the  property  of  the  Bight  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,"  and  on  rising 
to  ask  the  question,  he  wished  to  know  by  whose  authority  the  words 
within  quotation  marks  had  been  omitted  from  the  -printed  list.  The 
Speaker  thereupon  said :  **  The  alteration  referred  to  has  been  made  by 
the  clerk  at  the  table  under  my  general  authority.  According  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  House,  when  the  names  of  persons  are  introduced 
in  a  question,  they  will  not  appear  in  the  paper  unless  they  aze  necessaiy 
in  order  to  make  the  question  plain.  That  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  The  introduction  of  the  name  was  not  necessary  to  make  the 
question  plain,  its  insertion  was  regarded  as  iuTidious,  and  therefore  it 
was  omitted." 

A  Squinting  Speaker. — ^Lord  Campbell  says,  the  unfortunate 
obliquity  of  Sir  John  Trevor's  vision  is  perceptible  in  the  portraits  and 
prints  we  have  of  him.  While  in  the  chair,  as  Speaker,  two  members  in 
different  parts  of  the  House  were  often  equally  confident  of  having 
"  caught  his  eye." 

A  Quarrel  with  tlie  Speaker. — ^Horace  Walpole,  in  ''Short 
Notes  on  my  Life,"  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Letters  edited  by 
Ounningham,  relates  that  on  the  discussion  of  a  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1747,  to  transfer  the  assizes  from  Aylesbury  to  Buckingham, 
he  had  a  remarkable  quarrel  with  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Onslow.  "  The  bill," 
he  says,  "  was  returned  from  the  Lords  with  amendments.  The  friends 
of  the  Chief  Justice  resolved  to  oppose  it  again.  Mr.  Potter  desired  me 
to  second  him.  Ho  rose,  but  entering  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  Mr.  T. 
Townshond  and  my  uucle,  Horace  Walpole,  (to  prevent  me)  insisted  that 
nothing  could  be  spoken  to  but  the  amciidmcuts.  Tlio  Speaker  supporting 
this,  I  said, '  I  had  intended  to  second  Mr.  Potter,  but  should  submit  to 
his  oracular  decision,  though  I  would  not  to  the  complaisant  peevishness 
of  anybody  else.'  The  Speaker  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  complained  to 
the  House.  I  said,  *  I  begged  his  pardon,  but  had  not  thought  that  sub- 
mitting to  him  was  the  way  to  offend  him.' " 

Old  Women. — The  debates  on  the  Swiss  Regiment  Bill  occupied 
the  House  of  Commons  in  tlie  month  of  February',  1756.  "  Old  Horace 
Walpole  (writes  his  nephew)  terminated  this  tedious  affair  with  the  lowest 
buffoonery,  telling  a  long  story  of  an  old  man  and  his  wife ;  that  the  hus- 
band said  to  her,  *  Goody  Harrington,  for  that  was  her  name — I  must  not 
falsify  my  story ;  if  it  had  been  Onslow  I  must  have  said  it,'  continued 
he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Speaker ;  who  replied  very  properly,  *  Sir, 
one  old  woman  may  make  as  free  as  slie  pleases  with  another.' " 

Insnlting  the  Chairman  of  Committees. — ^In  one  of  the  old 
Parliamentary  collections — "Memorials  &c.  by  R.  S.  E."  [Elsynge], 
1670 — we  find  :  "  13th  May,  12  Jacobi,  Upon  re^xort  of  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  for  the  due  obser^^ation  of  the  Sabbath  day,  complaint  was 
made  that  some  indignity  was  offered  to  Sir  B.  Owen,  when  he  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  committee,  by  Sir  W.  H.,  that  told  him  he  was  partial;  and 
by  Sir  B.  K.,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  he  would  pidl  him 
out  of  the  chair,  that  he  should  put  no  more  tricks  upon  the  Houao.    Sir 
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W.  H.,  being  present,  made  an  Mknowledgment  of  )ua  erroc,  which  npon 
the  qnestinn  waa  taken  far  a  good  satisfaction.  Sir  B.  K.  iraa  ordered 
by  the  HotiBe  to  acknowlwige  iiis  error  at  the  bar." 

Bliort  Sittlags  and  Good  Debntos.— In  1848,  a  select  eommittee 
of  the  House  of  Comiuone  was  appointed  to  conaidor  tlio  beat  means  of  pro- 
moting the  despatch  of  public  busineBB.  Among  the  persons  called  to  give 
OTidence  were  M.  Onizot,  upon  the  usages  of  the  French  Chambers,  and 
a  Mr.  Cnrtis,  upon  those  of  the  United  Stat«8  Congress.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  was  also  examined,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence  thus  allnded  to  the  short  sittings  of  Wednesday,  when  it  ia  the 
rule  of  the  Honse  to  rise  at  six  o'clock :  "  I  have  frequently  obaervad  that 
debates  on  Wednesdays,  when  there  happens  to  be  an  important  question 
under  discnssion,  are  remarkably  good.  Some  of  the  best  debates  I  have 
ever  heard  in  the  Honse  have  taken  place  on  Wednesday's  sitting,  when 
every  member  was  obliged  to  speak  very  shortly,  to  liable  the  Honae  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  question."  The  conututtee  came  to  HO 
conclusion  of  importance  in  their  report. 

Speaker'a  Lists  and  "  Smanlderiiig  EmotioBB.'*— In  Febnury, 
1872,  Mr.  G.  Bontinck  called  attention,  as  a  matter  of  privil^e,  to  m 
statement  which  had  been  made  in  one  of  the  public  jonmalg,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  on  the  occasion  of  important  discusuonB, 
was  furnished  by  the  whip  on  each  side  with  a  list  of  members  who  were 
desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  debate ;  and  that  these  lists  were  nsad  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deprive  independent  members  of  a  hearing.  Mr.  Brand, 
who  bad  recently  been  elected  Speaker,  said  he  hod  never  seen  such  a  list; 
liut  Mr.  Glyn  and  Mr.  Noel,  the  Qovemment  and  Opposition  whips, 
admitted  that  they  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  Mr.  Speaker 
Deniaon  with  such  lists  for  his  aasiatsnce,  but  denied  that  there  was  any 
intention  that  they  should  be  used  "  to  gag  "  independent  members.  The 
feeUng  of  the  House,  however,  was  evidently  against  the  practice,  and  it 
was  understood  that  it  should  he  discontinned.  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  amid 
much  Inughter,  that  ho  had  always  been  anxious  to  develops  the  oratorical 
powers  of  young  members  of  his  party,  and  he  had  thought  it  good  tactics 
to  give  members  below  the  gangway  on  opportunity  of  speaking,  because  he 
had  felt  that  there  were  smouldering  emotions  which  would  be  relieved 
by  the  eipression  of  opinion,  and  that  after  such  a  process  they  would  got 
on  in  tieluite  with  better  temper  than  was  sometimes  the  case. 

Changing  Sides  in  tlis  HoTue. — In  committee  on  the  Ballot  Bill 
in  July,  1871,  a  curious  scene  occurred.  Mr.  George  Bentinck  (member 
for  West  Norfolk,  and  an  "  independent  Conservative  ")  made  some  very 
free  rouiarks  on  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  Of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Disraeli)  lie  add  that  many  years  ago  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  spoke  of  the  Government  of  tliat  day  as  an  "organised 
■lypoerisy,"  and  that  suggested  that  the  proper  description  of  the  lat« 
Government  would  be  that  it  was  a  disoi^uisod  hypocrisy. — Being  now 
called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  for  alluding  to  past  events,  he  turned  to 
the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and  said  that  he  had  complained  at 
time  being  wasted,  but  no  one  had  for  years  delayed.  \«iKin^&B«\i^  ts^«R>SDftK> 
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BO  mnch  as  ho  had  done.  He  had  eommented  npon  the  bad  halnt  of 
imputing  motives,  but  ho  himBolf  was  guilty  of  that  offence  when  he  said 
that  speeches  were  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dehty.— Mr. 
Newdegate  next  rose  to  speak  against  the  bill,  and  move  an  adjournment, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  mcml>ers  on  the  Ministerial  side  roee  and  qnitted  the 
house.  This  course,  it  appeared,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  members 
of  the  Li1)eral  party  at  a  conference  the  same  afternoon.  A  number  of  the 
Conservatives  then  crossed  over,  and,  amid  general  laughter,  several  of  them 
in  turn  addressed  the  House,  denouncing  the  Ballot,  from  the  usual  seats 
of  their  opponents,  tho  supporters  of  the  bilL  No  one  replied  to  their 
arguments,  and  a  division  was  eventually  taken  on  Mr.  Newdcgate's 
motion,  which  was  rejected  by  154  to  63. 

Securing  Seats  in  the  House. — ^Tho  accommodation  for  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons  built  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  has  proved  from 
the  first  singularly  iiiado([uate.  For  some  reason  it  was  considered  that 
sitting  room  for  three -fourths  of  the  members  would  suffice,  but  this  was 
not  nearly  attained  by  the  arrangement  for  the  Commons  in  the  "  New 
Houses."  It  is  considered  that  in  tho  House  of  Commons  existing  in 
1880  not  more  than  300  niombors  can  obtain  places  in  which  they  may 
conveniently  see,  hear,  and  s|)eak;  and  hence  a  resort  to  undignified 
practices  for  the  sociiring  of  scats.  In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  (wlio  was  conipclli*d  to  atldross  the  Speaker  from  tho  gallery) 
asked  if  th:it  fuiietioiiarj'  would  be  good  enough  to  give  an  instruction  to 
tho  House  upon  a  matter  of  Home  importance,  viz.,  as  to  meml)ert}  keeping 
tlieir  seats — whethor  tho  rule  as  to  putting  a  hat  on  a  seat,  in  order  to 
retain  it,  did  not  mean  tlio  member's  real  working  hat,  and  not  a  colourable 
substitute  (kughter),  or  whether  a  meml)er  might  deposit  one  Imt  on  the 
seat  and  walk  away  doing  his  business  with  another  hat.  Also,  whether 
it  was  not  again.<^t  tlio  rule  of  the  House  for  a  member  to  endeavour  to 
keep  a  seat  by  putting  on  it  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  card  instead  of  a  hat. — ^Tlie 
Speaker  said :  **  The  usual  i>raetico  of  the  House  has  been  that  a  member 
may  ret^iin  a  seat  by  placing  his  hat  ui)on  tho  seat  before  prayers.  That 
practice  has  prevailed  now  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  idea 
has  always  been  that  in  so  doing  an  honourable  member  was  in  immediate 
attendnnee  upon  the  House,  or  in  a  committee.  With  regard  to  retaining 
a  seat  with  pai)ers  or  gloves,  that  has  never  l>een  allowed  for  the  night. 
No  member  can  retain  a  scat  for  the  night  by  placing  papers  or  gloves 
before  ]>rayers." 

Payment  of  Members. — ^The  last  i)ayment  of  wages  to  a  member 
occurnnl  in  1681,  when  Thomas  King,  who  had  been  member  for  Har- 
wich, obtained  frum  tlio  Lord  Chancellor  a  writ  de  exjfcnsis  burgensiuin 
icvandi,  after  notice  to  tho  corporation  of  Harwich.  Lord  Camplwll,  in 
his  life  of  Lonl  ChanccUor  Nottingham,  cites  this  case,  and  expresses  an 
opinion  that  tho  writ  might  still  be  claimed,  without  a  new  enactment  to 
r(>vite  tho  former  usage.  In  1870,  however,  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  moved  hi 
the  House  of  Conmious  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  "  to  restore  the  ancient 
constitutional  practice  of  payment  of  members,"  and  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  211  to  24. 
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Unsworn  Kembers  Bvrving  on  Committas.  —  The  oonsli- 
tntioQftl  doctrine  enforced  by  Sir  Joaepli  Jekjll's  case  in  1715,  that  k 

member  is  capable  of  sitting  on  a  committee  althongli  ho  has  not  been 
Bworn  at  the  clerk's  table,  received  confirmation  in  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild's  case.  On  the  11th  of  Tiaj,  1858,  the  Honse  called  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  who  had  continued  to  be  one  of  the  membera  for  the  City  of 
Loudon  for  cloven  years  without  taking  the  oaths,  to  the  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  reasons,  to  be  offered  to  the  Lords  at  a  conference, 
for  disAgreoing  to  the  Lonls'  Amendments  on  the  Oaths  Bill,  intended  fo 
remove  Jewish  disabilities ;  and  on  the  ISth  ho  was  appointed  to  bo  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  conference.  A  compromise  was  eventually  arranged, 
nnder  which  cither  House  was  at  liberty  to  modify  the  form  of  oath,  and 
Baron  de  Rothschild  formally  took  his  seat  on  the  26th  of  July  foUowiug.* 

Bsferees  Voting  on  Frivats  Bills.— la  February,  1876,  Mr. 
Anderson  (member  for  Glasgow)  called  the  attention  of  the  Honse  to  th« 
position  of  certain  of  its  officers  styled  referees,  who  it  appeared  were 
gentlemen  possessing  special  knowledge  on  particular  subjects,  called  in 
to  assist  the  deliberations  of  select  committees  of  the  House  on  private 
bills  relating  to  railways,  givs,  water,  &c.  It  appeared  that  the  practice 
had  grown  np  of  allowing  these  gentlemen  not  only  to  aid  snch  com- 
mittees by  their  eiperionco  and  advice,  bnt  also  to  share  in  the  voting 
by  which  the  members  of  a  committee  determined  their  report.  While 
thns  they  took  a  part  in  what  virtually  was  legislation,  they  were  not 
responsible  either  to  any  constitncncy  or  to  the  Honse.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensnod,  some  mcmhors  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  system  worked 
well,  and  others  thonght  that  it  was  clearly  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  (the  Home  Secretary)  smd  he  had  heard  with  some  surprise,  about 
a  year  before,  that  the  referees  did  vote,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  question  now  raised  should  he  settled.  Eventually  the  House 
agreed  to  Mr.  Anderson's  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port npon  the  sobject,  and  the  committee  having  reported,  it  was  ordered 
(March  27, 1876)  "  That  it  be  an  inef ruction  to  committees  on  private 
bills  that  referees,  appointed  to  snch  committees,  may  take  part  in  all  the 
proceedings  thereof,  but  without  the  power  of  voting." 

The  Opsning  Scene. — The  disorderly  scene  that  ensues  upon  the 
summons  of  the  Honso  of  Commons  to  attend  in  the  Lords'  chamber  to 
hear  the  Royal  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  has  frequently 
been  subject  of  comment.  It  was  well  described  in  an  article  in  Hoate- 
hold  Words  in  March,  1851 :  "The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
answers  tlie  summons  of  his  liege  tody  the  Queen,  as  if  he  were  a  school- 
mastci  with  a  mob  of  unmannerly  boys  at  his  heels ;  and  is  propelled  to 
tlio  bar  of  the  Honso  with  the  frantic  fear  of  being  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon  by  the  msh  of  M.P.'s.  A  transient  cloud  passes  over  the 
royal  countenance,  but  is  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  prolonged  smile  at  the 
ludicrous  efiorts  of  a  couple  of  hundred  of  eager  Commons  to  squeeze 
themselves  into  a  space  only  ample  enough  for  a  hundred.     The  account 

•  Soo  "  Removal  of  Jewwh  DieabilitiM,' '  ^.  VI . 
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of  a  sufferer  in  tho  scramble  is  amusing :  '  I  happened,'  said  Mr.  Joseph 
Home,  in  his  ])laco  in  Parliament  on  the  following  evening, '  to  be  the 
twenty-fifth  from  the  Speaker ;  but  both  sides  of  the  bar  were  so  filled, 
that  I  neither  saw  tho  Queen  nor  heard  her  Toice.  I  was  knocked  against 
a  comer ;  my  head  was  knocked  against  a  post,  and  I  might  have  been 
much  injured  if  a  stout  member,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged,  had  not 
come  to  my  asHistance.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  It  was  no  laughing 
matter.'  Mr.  Hume  recollects,  moreover,  that  on  a  similar  occasion  the 
coat  of  a  member  of  the  House  who  now  (1851)  fills  a  high  ojG&ce  abroad, 
had  been  torn,  and  that  his  shoulder  was  dislocated." 

A  City  Frivilege.^At  tho  first  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament^  tho 
members  for  the  City  of  London,  in  court  dress  or  uniform,  take  seats  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  which  are  afterwards  vacated  for  the  Ministers  of  the 
day.  The  privilege  is  accorded  to  them  in  commemoration  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  City  in  1642,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and 
the  protection  given  to  the  five  members  who  took  refuge  in  the  City  when 
their  arrest  had  been  attempted  by  King  Charles.  The  usage  was  duly 
observed  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  April,  1880. 

Introduction  of  ITew  Members. — ^An  unusual  incident  arose  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1875.  Dr.  Kenealy,  who  had  just  been  returned  for 
Stoke-upou-Trent,  preseuted  himself,  unattended,  at  the  t^ible  of  the 
House  to  be  sworn,  and  handed  to  tho  clerk  a  copy  of  the  writ  and  return 
for  tho  election.  The  Speaker  infurnied  him  that  it  was  the  practice  for 
a  new  representative  to  bo  introduced  by  two  other  members  of  tho 
House ;  to  which  Dr.  Kenealy  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  tho  practice, 
but  not  cognisant  of  any  law  or  rule  depriving  the  House  of  the  right  to 
administer  the  oath  under  such  circumstances  as  liis  own.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  the  matter,  when  the  Speaker  caUed  him  to  order, 
remarking  that  lie  was  not  at  x)resont  qualified  to  address  tho  House,  and 
tho  Speakor  wout  on  to  say :  '*  I  must  point  out  to  the  House  that  this 
practice  dates  from  the  year  1C()8.  '  On  tho  23rd  of  February,  1668  '—I 
am  quoting  to  the  House  from  the  journals — *  the  House  being  informed 
that  it  is  tho  ancient  form  and  custom  that  a  new  member  coming  to  the 
House  is  intro<luccd  to  the  table  between  two  members,  each  making  his 
obeisance,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better  known  to  the  House — it  was 
ruled  that  su(»h  order  should  be  for  the  future  observed.'  That  order  and 
custom  liiis  1h?cu  oljserved  by  tlio  House  from  that  day  to  this.  The 
House  will  o]>ser\'e  that  this  rule  has  boon  made  Ixjcause  it  appears  to 
identify  the  member.  It  is  my  duty  tr)  see  that  the  resolutions  of  this 
House  are  carried  out,  but  should  the  House  see  fit  upon  this  occasion  to 

dispense  with  tho  ordiuarj-  rcsoluticms "     (Cries  of  "  No.  no.*') — ^Dr. 

Kenealy :  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  House  will  not  hear  me  upon  this 
matter  ? — Tho  Speaker  :  I  must  point  out  that  when  any  action  is  taken 
by  this  House  with  regard  to  any  member,  it  is  in  accordance  with  tlie 
onlinary  i)ractice  for  that  momber  to  withdraw. — Dr.  Kenealy  bowed,  and 
withdrew,  after  which  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  as  the  identity  of  the  member 
was  not  on  this  occasion  in  question  (laughter),  he  thought  tlio  ordinary 
rule  should  not  be  carried  out,  and  he  moved  that  it  bo  dispensed  with. — 
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It  wfta  imdeiBtood  thai.  Dr.  Eenealj  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  two 
members  to  introduce  him ;  bat  Mr.  Bright,  oddinssLag  the  Honse  for  the 
first  time  for  man;  eessioiu,  obeerred,  that  although  he  had  no  acqnsint- 
ance  with  the  hoaonrable  goctleman,  jet,  out  of  deference  to  the  will  and 
return  of  a  large  conetitnencj,  he  was  willing  to  accompany  Dr.  Kenealy  to 
the  tahlo  Lf  he  would  accept  Ma  companionship.  Some  diecneaion  followed, 
manj  members  not  being  disposed  to  dispense  with  the  rale,  bnt,  as  it 
Appeared  Dr.  Keneolj  had  not  been  acting  contnmacionely,  Mr.  DiBraeli's 
motion  was  agreed  to.  Dr.  Eeneatj  was  then  called  in,  advanced 
Dnaccotnpanied  to  the  table,  and  took  tJie  oath  in  the  osnat  way. 

Oatli  or  Afinaatum  ? — At  the  general  election  in  April,  1880,  Ur. 
Charles  Bradlaagh  was  returned  ae  one  of  the  members  for  Northampton, 
and  on  the  Srd  of  May  he  presented  himself  at  the  table  of  the  Honse, 
and  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  affirm  instead  of  taking  an  oath.  Being 
aaked  by  the  clerk  the  groands  ot  his  claim,  he  referred  to  the  Evidence 
Amendment  Acts,  1369  and  18T0;  and  being  then  informed  by  the 
Speaker  that  he  might  address  the  House  in  explanation,  if  he  so  desired, 
he  declared  that  lie  came  within  the  provisions  of  those  Acts,  inssmnch 
aa  "  he  had  repeatedly  for  nine  years  past  made  affirmation  in  the  highest 
conrte  of  jarisdiction  in  the  realm,  and  wae  now  ready  to  make  snch 
declaration  or  affirmation."  The  Speaker  then  acquainted  the  Honse  that 
he  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  determining  the  matter,  bnt 
desired  to  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  House.  A  select  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  whether  persons  entitled,  under  the  Acts  specified, 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  in  the  courts  of  justice,  might  bo  admitted 
to  make  afBrmation  in  the  Honse  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  the  committee 
reported  in  the  negatiTe.  On  the  day  after  receipt  of  its  report  by  the 
HoQse,  Mr  Bmdlaogh  agun  presented  himself  at  the  table,  this  time  to 
make  and  eubecribe  the  oath ;  and  was  proceeding  to  do  so,  when  Sir 
H.  I>.  Wolff  rose  and  objected,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Bradlangh  had 
already  declared  the  oath  was  not  binding  on  his  cousoience.  Mr.  Brad- 
langh was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  Sir  H.  D.  WoltE  moved  that  he 
"  oQjjIit  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath  which  he  then  required  to  be 
administered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  previously  claimed  to 
make  an  affirmation  or  declaration  instead  of  the  oath,"  &c.  An  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  to  the  etFect  that  the  matter  be  again  referred  to  ■ 
committee,  which  slionld  inquire  and  report  as  to  "  the  right  and  jnriedio- 
tion  of  the  Honse  to  refuse  to  allow  the  form  of  the  said  oath  to  be 
Bdiniuietered  "  in  the  case.  This  second  committee  reported,  on  the  IGth 
of  June,  that  nnder  the  circnmstances  the  Honse  could,  and  in  its  opinion 
ought  to,  prevent  Mr.  Bradlangh  "  going  throngh  the  form  "  of  takiug  the 
oath ;  bnt  it  added  a  recommendation  that,"  should  Mr.  Bradlangh  again  seek 
to  make  and  subscribe  the  affirmation,  ho  be  not  prevented  from  doing  so." 
On  the  21st  of  June  the  Bouse  considered  a  motion  by  Mr.  Labouchore 
(one  of  the  representatives  of  Northampton}  that  Mr.  Bradlangh  bo 
admitted  to  make  an  af&rmation  {  and  an  amendment  by  Sir  Hardinge 
Giffard,  that,  having  regard  to  the  reports  of  the  two  committees,  he  bo 
not  permitted  to  take  the  oath  or  make  an  affirmation,  ^raKCKmc&^^i^^aii^ 
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the  inflnonce  of  tHe  Grovcrnmeiit),  after  two  nights  debate,  by  275  to  230. 
On  the  23rd  Mr.  Bradhmgh  presented  himself  again  at  the  table,  and  was 
informed  hj  the  Si)caker  of  the  resolution  the  Honse  had  come  to  on  the 
previous  night,  and  requested  to  withdraw.  He  desired,  howeyer,  to  be 
heard  upon  his  claim,  and  was  so  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  boose.  After 
this,  it  was  proposed  that  the  previous  resolution  be  rescinded ;  bnt  the 
motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  being  again  called  in,  was 
informed  by  the  Speaker  that  the  House  had  not  altered  its  preyiooa 
decision.  Being  again  requested  to  withdraw,  he  refused,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  but  released  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Eventually,  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  House  adopted  by  303  to 
249  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone :  "  That  eveiy 
person  returned  as  a  member  of  this  House,  who  may  claim  to  be  a  person 
for  the  time  being  by  law  permitted  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or 
declaration  instead  of  taking  an  oath,  shall  henceforth  (notwithstanding 
so  much  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  House  on  the  22nd  day  of 
June  last  as  relates  to  affirmation)  be  permitted,  without  question,  to 
make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by '  The 
ParliAmentjiry  Oaths  Act,  1866,'  as  altered  by  *  The  Promissory  Oaths 
Act,  1868,'  subject  to  any  liability  by  statute."  In  accordance  with  the 
o])p()rt  unity  afforded  by  this  resolution,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  the  following 
^\f^y  walked  to  the  table  (unaccompanied  by  any  other  member)  and  made 
the  aifirmatioii,  tlio  Speaker  afterwards  presenting  his  hand  to  him  in  the 
usual  way. 

Axrrest  in  the  House. — The  circumstances  attending  this  incident 
in  coimoction  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  case  were  thus  recorded  in  the  official 
"  Votes  and  Proceedings  "  of  the  House  of  Commons  issued  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Juno  24, 1880) :  "  Mr.  Bradlaugh  insisted  upon  his  right,  as  a  duly- 
elected  mem1)or,  to  take  the  oath  and  his  seat,  and  refused  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Speaker  rei)eated  his  direction  that  ho  should  withdraw;  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  ha\dng  expressed  his  determination  to  resist  the  direction  of 
the  Chair, — Motion  made  and  question  put,  *  That  Mr.  Bradlaugh  do  now 
withdraw.'  The  House  divided — ^Ayes,  326;  noes,  38.*  Mr.  Speaker 
again  called  upon  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  withdraw,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  House,  but  he  refused  to  obey  the  ortler  of  the  House,  as  being 
against  the  law.  Mr.  Speaker  thereupon  called  on  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
to  roiiiovo  Mr.  Bradlaugli  below  the  bar,  whereupon,  the  Serjeant  having 
placed  his  baud  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  ho  was  conducted  below  the  bar.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  however,  again  advancing  within  the  bar,  and  assorting  his 
determination  to  resist  the  order  of  the  House, — ^Motion  made  and  question 
j)roposcd,  *  That  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  having  disobeyed  the  order  and  resisted 
the  autliority  of  this  Hoase,  l^e  for  his  said  offence  taken  into  the  custocly 
of  the  SiTJeant-at-Anns  attending  this  House,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
issue  his  warrant  accordingly.'    Debate  arising, — ^Motion  made  and  qucs- 

*  ATr.  BracUaugh  remained  standing  at  the  table  while  the  members  passed 
into  the  diviBion  lobbies  ; — probably  the  only  instance  of  a  member  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  house  daring  a  division. 
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tion  proposed,  '  Tb&t  the  debate  be  now  ttdjoumed.'  Motion,  bj  lesTe, 
withdrawn.  Qneetion  ftgaiu  proposed.  Sebftte  arising, — Motion  nude 
and  qoestion  pat,  '  That  the  debate  be  now  adjoomed.'  The  Honse 
divided-^ Ayes,  b ;  noes,  342.  Original  question  pnt.  The  Honse  divided 
— Ajes,  274 ;  noes,  7.  Ordered,  that  Mr.  BradJaogh,  having  disobeyed 
t)ie  order  and  resisted  the  anthorilj  of  this  Hoose,  be  for  hie  said  offence 
taken  into  the  cnatod/  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  this  Honse ;  and 
that  Ur.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  accordingly." 

Torward  'S«w  Hambera. — Mr.  Leehmere  (afterwards  Lord  Lech- 
mere),  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  being  returned  te  Parliament  for 
Appleby,  in  the  year  1708,  tamed  ronnd  and  addressed  the  House  imme- 
diately after  he  had  taken  the  oaths.  A  country  gentleman,  however, 
intorrnpted  his  speech,  objecting  to  his  right  to  be  beard,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  be  considered  a  "  sitting  member,"  not  baving  sat  down  since  he 
had  entered  the  house. — Mr.  Cowpor  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  1707) 
addressed  the  Honse  three  times  on  the  day  of  taking  bis  seat.  He  was 
excelled,  howeTer,  by  "Orator  Hnnt,"  who  spote  (says  Townsend)  on  six 
different  questions  the  very  lirst  night. 

"  Calling  the  Hoasa." — When  there  is  »  "  call  "  of  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  a  notice  is  sent  to  every  peer  informing  him  "  that  all  the  lords  are 
summoned  to  attend  the  serviceof  the  House  "  on  a  certain  day.  Although 
the  lords  may  usually  remunaway  with  impunity,  there  have  Iwen  oecasiona 
when  both  fines  and  imprisonment  have  been  imposed  upon  absent  peers. 
During  the  time  when  the  bill  for  the  degradation  of  Queen  Caroline  was 
before  the  Legislature,  in  the  year  1820,  the  Honse  of  Lords  was  called 
over,  and  it  was  resolved,  "  That  no  lord  do  absent  himself  on  pun  of 
incurring  a  fine  of  lOOi.  for  each  day's  absence,  pending  the  three  first 
days  of  such  proceedings,  and  of  501,  for  each  subsequent  day's  absence 
from  the  same;  and  in  default  of  payment  of  being  taken  into  custody." 
Tlie  only  excuses  allowed  were  those  of  sickness,  being  abroad,  or  out  of 
the  country  upon  public  service,  old  age  (seventy  and  upwards),  «r  the 
death  of  a  parent,  wife,  or  child.  At  the  "  call,"  the  clerk  first  reads  the 
name  of  the  junior  baron,  according  to  ancient  eastern, — As  regards  calls 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  usual  to  give  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days' 
notice,  and  (according  te  May's  "  Parliamentary  Practice  ")  the  order  for 
the  House  to  be  called  over  is  accompanied  by  a  resolution  "that  such 
members  as  shall  not  then  attend  be  sent  fur  in  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms."  On  the  call  day,  after  the  first  order  of  the  day  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  names  of  memtiers  are  called — the  county  representatives 
first,  and  then  the  city  and  borough  members.  The  English  and  Welsh 
counties  precede  those  of  Scotland  and  L^land,  The  clerk  takes  down  the 
names  of  those  members  who  are  present,  and  during  the  evening  they  are 
again  called.  Members  not  present  are  summoned  to  attend  on  a  future 
day ;  if  they  are  not  on  that  occasion  in  the  House,  and  fail  to  make  some 
valid  excuse,  they  are  "liable  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  tho 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  fees  incident  to  that  oommit- 

"Ho  House." — On  the  19th  of  May,  1876,  a  ciTciuiu^«aft«  cicn.i>x««& 
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which  Lad  not  transpired  before  during  an  inteml  of  fourteen  yean, 
namely,  a  "  no  boase."  When  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  fonr  o'clock, 
he  prococded  to  count  the  members  present,  and,  reporting  that  there  were 
only  36,  the  House  stood  adjourned,  according  to  its  role  that  40  must  bo 
present  to  constitute  a  sitting. 

Making  a  Eoiuie  firom  Committees. — ^In  the  Honse  of  Commons 
on  May  1, 1879,  Sir  J.  Goldsmid  asked  a  question  of  the  Speaker  on  this 
subject.  On  the  previous  day  (a  Wednesday)  he  was  acting  as  chairman 
of  a  select  committee  on  a  private  bill,  and  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  he 
was,  with  other  members  of  the  committee,  asked  by  the  Seijeant-at-Arms 
to  leave  the  committee-room  and  assist  in  making  a  Honse.  He  thought 
this  unfair  alike  to  the  members  and  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  bills, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  many  members  who  had  no  committee  work  to  do 
who  might,  if  they  would,  attend  at  noon  on  Wednesdays  to  make  a  House. 
When  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  appeared,  he  had  not  the  mace  with  him,  but 
ho  stated  that  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  he  should  have  to  produce 
the  mace,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Groldsmid)  did  not  know  what  the  consequences 
of  such  an  appearance  might  have  been.  (Laughter.)  The  Speaker,  in 
reply,  said  the  practice  of  sending  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  under  such 
circumstances  was  founded  upon  ancient  custom.  He  had  in  his  possession 
a  book,  prepared  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  in  1805.  and 
hauded  down  to  his  successors,  from  wliich  he  would  read  an  extract.  It 
ran  as  follows  :  "  After  prayers,  the  Speaker  generally  retires  to  his  own 
chamber,  or  sits  in  the  House  in  the  clerk's  chair.  When  he  says  he 
wishes  to  take  the  chair  and  there  are  not  forty  members  in  tho  house,  the 
Serjeant  must  go  to  the  committees  upstAirs,  and,  addressing  himself  to 
tho  chairman,  must  say,  *  Sir,  tho  Speaker  wants  to  take  the  chair,'  and 
desire  tho  members  of  such  committees  to  go  down  to  help  to  make  a 
House ;  if  they  don't  comply  with  this  summons,  the  Speaker  can  send, 
and  frequently  has  sent,  up  the  Serjeant  with  the  mace ;  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  mace  at  any  committee,  that  committee  is  dissolved  of 
course.  But  it  is  convenient  and  usual  first  to  inform  the  committee  that 
tho  Speaker  intends  or  threatens  to  send  tho  mace  if  they  do  not  come, 
and  for  the  messenger,  when  the  mace  is  coming,  to  inform  the  committee 
of  it,  that  they  may  adjourn  and  not  be  dissolved."  He  remarked,  further, 
that  the  Sx>eaker  had  no  authority  to  compel  tho  attendance  of  honourable 
mem])ers  who  wore  serving  on  committees.  The  attendance  of  members  at 
the  request  of  the  Speaker  must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  left  to  their 
own  good  sense  and  judgment. 

Whips'  Circulars  for  Attendance. — In  allusion  to  the  absence 
of  party  questions  in  the  session  of  1877,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  told  some  of 
his  constituents  that  it  was  tho  custom  for  the  "  whip  "  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Parliament  to  call  his  political  hounds  together  by  means  of  a 
little  circular  "  earnestly  requesting "  their  attendance.  If  the  circular 
came  without  a  dush  or  stroke  under  tho  word  earnestly,  it  meant  there 
was  some  business  which  might  or  might  not  come  on  that  night.  If 
there  was  one  dash  under  the  word  "  earnestly,"  it  meant  yon  ought  to 
como.    If  there  were  two,  it  meant  you  should  come.    If  there  were  three, 
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it  me&nt  yon  mnat  come.  If  there  wore  four,  it  me&nt  "  come,  or  stttj 
kwsj  at  joTU  peril." 

An  niiTimaIl7  Full  Honso. — ^Erelya  writes  in  October,  1705; 
"  Tho  Parlismeut  chose  one  Ur.  Smith  Speaker.  There  had  never  ben  so 
create  an  aHKemblj'  of  members  on  the  first  day  of  sitting,  being  mora  than 
450."     The  full  number  of  membera  at  tbiatime  was  abont  500. 

Jfon^ttondanee  of  HmalMM. — In  debates  of  the  highest  con> 
sequence  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (says  Clarendon)  there  were  not 
nsntilly  present  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  the  fifth  part  of  their  jnst 
nnmbers,  and  rery  often  not  above  a  dosen  or  thirteen  in  the  Hoose  of 
Peers. 

FiitaB  OB  Absent  Membara. — A  correspondent  putting  a  question 
on  this  subject  to  Notes  and  Qiterie$,  the  editor  replied  as  follows: — 
"  The  personal  service  of  erery  member  of  the  Commons  House  has  been 
compnlsory  from  time  immemorial.  By  5  Rich.  II.  c.  14  it  is  ensct«d 
that,  '  if  any  person  summoned  to  Parliament  do  absent  himself,  and  come 
not  at  the  said  summons  (except  be  may  reasonably  and  houextly  eicusa 
himself  to  our  lord  the  King),  he  sliall  he  amerced,  or  othenrise 
punished,  according  as  of  old  times  hath  been  used  to  be  done,  within  the 
said  realm  in  tho  said  case.'  And  by  6th  Henry  VIH.  c.  16  it  is  declared 
that  no  member  shall  absent  himself  '  without  the  licence  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Commons.'  The  x)enaltics  imposed  upon  members  so  offending 
have  varied  with  the  times  and  the  temper  of  the  House.  Sometimes 
absentees  have  been  committed  to  prison,  but  more  frequently  punished 
by  fines,  or  the  forfeiture  of  their  '  wages.'  In  the  latter  Parliaments  of 
Charles  I.  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  fine  for  disobeying  a  call 
of  the  House  was  not  leas  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  ponnds ;  and 
moat  probably  the  last- mentioned  snm  was  the  maximum  in  all  times. 
Taking  the  value  of  money  into  consideration,  as  well  aa  the  loaa  of  the 
parliamentary  allowance,  tho  cost  of  absenteeism  at  the  period  referred  to 
certainly  was  not  to  be  '  lightlie  esteemed.'  The  infliction  of  fines  seems 
to  have  ceased  towanls  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  power 
of  inflicting  them  rested  with  the  House ;  the  Speaker,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  merely  eiecutod  its  orders." 

Finas  f6r  Late  ArriT»I.— Many  efforts  (says  Mr.  Forster,  in  hia 
"  Arrest ")  bad  been  made  to  compel  early  and  full  attendance  at  the 
House,  Under  the  form  of  fines  for  being  late  at  prayers,  these  attempts 
were  frequently  renewed.  The  practice  originated  at  the  memorable  time 
of  May,  1641 ;  hut,  owing  to  the  confusion  oauaed  by  the  calls  of  "  Pay  1 
Fay ! "  which  greeted  dilatory  membera  on  their  entrance,  it  was  for  the 
time  altandoned.  Ten  months  later  it  was  renewed.  "  A  motion  made," 
Bays  B'Ewes,  "  as  I  came  in,  that  such  members  aa  should  not  come  up  by 
eight,  and  be  at  prayers,  should  pay  a  shilling.  I  said,  when  that  was 
tried  twelve  months  ago  it  was  laid  aside  from  its  inconvenienee,  after  one 
day's  practice  i  and  that  the  beet  way  would  be  to  rise  at  twelve,  and  not 
at  two  or  three,  to  ensnre  members  coming  at  eight.  Divers  othera  spake 
against  it ;  but  the  groater  nnmber  being  for  it,  it  passed."  Yery  little, 
however,  aa  it  would  seem,  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  ^'^et^ei,  >eAm%  'CdaS> 
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next  morning  he  did  not  make  his  appoannce  till  a  quarter  to  mne- 
"  The  House  by  this  time/'  D'Ewcs  remarks,  "  was  Tery  full  at  prajen, 
by  reason  of  the  order  made  yesterday.  Sir  H.  Mildmay,  after  prayors, 
stood  up  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  this  good  effect  of  yesterday's  order, 
and  said  to  the  Si>eaker  that  he  did  hope  that  hereafter  he  would  come  in 
time ;  which  made  the  Speaker  throw  down  twelvepence  upon  the  table. 
Divers  spake  after  him,  and  others  as  they  came  in  did  each  pay  his  shilling 
to  the  Serjeant.  I  spake  to  the  orders  of  the  House:  That  the  order 
made  jest^irday  was  to  fine  '  after '  prayers,  and  therefore  you  (I  spake  to 
the  Speaker)  cannot  l)e  subject  to  pay;  and  for  coming  a  little  after 
eight,  that  was  no  great  difference.  Although  I  spake  truly,  the  Speaker, 
having  cast  down  his  shilling,  would  not  take  it  up  again." 

Early  Eonrs  in  Parliament. — The  sittings  ^says  May)  were 
formerly  held  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  generally  at  eight  o*clock, 
but  often  oven  at  six  or  seven  oVlock,  and  continued  till  eleven,  the  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  sit  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  time  of  Charles  U., 
nine  o^clock  was  the  usual  hour  for  commencing  public  business,  and  four 
o'clock  for  the  House  rising.  At  a  later  period,  ten  o'clock  was  the  ordinary 
time  of  meeting;  and  the  practice  of  nominally  adjourning  tho  House 
until  that  hour  continued  until  180G,  though  so  early  a  meeting  had  long 
been  discontinued.  Acconling  to  the  present  practice,  no  hour  is  named 
by  tho  House  for  its  next  meeting,  but  it  is  announced  in  the  *'  "Votes  '*  at 
what  hour  Mr.  Speaker  will  take  the  chair.  Occasionally  the  House  has 
adjourned  to  a  later  hour  than  four,  as  on  tho  oi)ening  of  tho  Great 
Exliibition,  Ist  May,  1851,  to  six  o'clock,  and  on  the  Naval  Heviow  at 
Spithcad,  11th  August,  1853,  to  ton  o'clock  at  night. 

A  Speaker's  Lament. — Speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  in  1750.  wrote  as 
follows  respecting  the  late  hour  of  commencing  Parliamentary  sittings : 
"  This  is  shaiiief  ully  gro>vn  of  late,  even  to  two  of  the  clock.  I  have  dune 
all  in  my  jwwer  to  ijrevent  it,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  griefs  and 
burdens  of  my  life.  It  has  innumerable  inconveniences  attending  it.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  that  now  is  (afterwards  George  UI.)  has  mentioned  it  to 
me  several  times  with  concern,  and  did  it  again  this  very  day ;  and  it 
gives  me  hopes,  that  in  King  Willianfs  time  those  of  his  Ministers  who 
had  the  care  of  the  government  business  in  tho  House  of  Commons  were 
dismissed  by  him  to  be  there  by  eleven  o'clock.  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  present  King;  his  hours  are  early.  It  is  the  bad  practice  of  the 
higher  offices,  and  the  members  fall  into  it,  as  suiting  their  late  hours  of 
pleasure,  exercise,  or  other  ])rivatc  avocations.  Tlie  modem  practice,  ioo, 
of  long  adjournments  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  the  almost  constant 
adjournment  over  Satunlays,  are  a  great  delay  of  business  and  of  the 
sessions.  This  last  was  begun  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the  sake  of  his 
hunting,  but  now  everybody  is  for  it." 

Motion  for  Candles. — In  the  House  of  Comihons  an  interruption 
was  sometimes  caused  by  moving  that  candles  be  brought  in ;  but  by  a 
standing  order  of  the  6th  of  February,  1717,  it  was  ordered,  "  That  wlien 
the  House,  or  any  committee  of  the  whole  House,  shall  be  sitting,  and 
daylight  be  shut  in,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  this  House  do  take 
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oaiQ  th&t  candles  be  broaght  in,  without  snf  pftrticnlsr  otdet  for  tiiat 
pnrpoBB." 

A  I^ng  Sittiiig. — Walpole  relKtes,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Beign 
of  George  lU.,"  that  on  the  discussion  of  the  Westminster  election  in 
1742,  the  Speaker  est  in  the  ehiur  for  seTenteen  hoars. 

The  Longest  B«cord«d  Sittmg  of  tlw  EoiuM.^Thia  occnrred 
on  the  Slst  of  July  and  1st  of  Angnst,  1877.  The  Sonse  met  at  fonr 
o'clock  in  the  nftemoon  of  the  Slat  (Tnesday),  and  continned  sitting  nntil 
BIX  the  fallowing  evening,  the  leaders  of  the  GoTemroent  and  the  Oppod- 
tion  agreeing  to  continne  the  bosiuess  of  the  Honse  by  relays  of  members 
and  by  a  snccession  of  chairmen ;  the  officers  of  the  House  being  also 
relieved  by  arrangement.  The  bill  before  the  House  was  one  relating  to 
Sonth  Africa,  which  had  been  obstinately  eDntest«d  (apparently  for  the 
mere  eake  of  obstmctiug  business)  by  a  section  of  the  Irish  party.* 

Prolonged  Sittinga. — An  citraordinsry  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Commons  occurred  ou  the  13th  and  I4th  of  May,  1878.  At  past  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Honse  went  into  committee  ou  the  Sunday 
Closing  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  was  supported  by  some  of  the  Irish  members, 
bnt  stronnonsly  resisted  by  others.  Abont  ten  diTisions  were  taken  on 
repeated  motions  to  report  progress,  and  "  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the 
chair  "  was  negatived  as  many  times  without  diriuoa,  but  earried  ont  in  a 
literal  sense,  one  gentleman  after  another  taking  the  place  of  his  tired 
colloHgQo.  Progress  was  eventually  reported  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  j  the  Speaker  retnmed  to  the  Honse,  and  the 
other  orders  were  hastily  disposed  of. — The  sitting  of  Ang.  11, 1879,  was 
prolonged  until  ten  minutes  past  seven  on  the  following  morning.  The 
House  nent  into  committee  on  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill  at  twenty 
minutes  past  two,  and  several  motions  to  report  progresH  were  opposed 
and  defeated  by  the  GoTcmment,  which  (throogh  Sir  Stafford  Northcote) 
resisted  the  appeals  of  some  members  to  break  np  the  sitting.  It  was  past 
sii  when  the  bill  passed  through  committee,  and  the  Speaker  re-entered 
the  House.  Other  business  was  then  taken,  and  its  transaction  occupied 
another  honr. 

Vocation  of  a  Saat. — Th«  Cbiltem  Hundreds. — By  ancient 
law,  a  member  of  Parliament  cannot  volontarily  vacate  his  seat;  bat  on 
acceptance  of  an  office  nnder  the  Crown  bis  seat  is  vacated  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  tho  rule  being  that  ho  most  retnm  to  his  constitnents  for  them  to 
expreBs  their  approval  of  such  a  step,  by  re-electing  him.  The  etewaid- 
ship  of  the  Chiltem  Hondreds  is  an  ancient  office,  entailing,  now,  neither 
doty  nor  emolnment ;  bnt  its  acceptance  affords  to  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment a  ready  means  of  resigning  hie  poaitbn,  and  the  office  is  ret^ned 
for  the  convenience  of  members  of  the  Honse.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  has  sometimeB  been  applied  for  and 
resigned  by  different  persons  three  or  four  times  within  a  week.  An 
interesting  question  respecting  application  for  the  office  arose  in  July, 
1880.    At  the  general  election  in  the  previous  April,  Mr  Dodeoa  (for- 

■  See  pp.  460,  401. 
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merly  Chairman  of  Oommittecs  in  the  Hoose)  had  been  retained  for 
Chester,  bat,  accepting  office  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  formed  soon 
after,  he  had  gone  back  to  his  constituents,  and  was  re-elected.  A  petition, 
howeyer,  was  presented  against  his  first  return,  and,  on  hearing,  tha 
judges  pronounced  such  return  null  and  Toid  on  the  ground  of  biibeiy 
and  treating,  but  that  no  corrupt  practice  had  been  proTed  against  tlM 
candidate.  The  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  second  election  was  not 
ndsed,  Mr.  Dodson  applying  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  being  re- 
turned for  Scarborough  soon  after.  It  was  remarked  in  the  House  that 
there  was  no  former  instance,  in  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament, 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister  having  accepted  so  humble  an  office  as  the  steward- 
ship in  question.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  bestowing  it,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  tho  rule  was  "  to  consider  whether  the  gentleman  who 
asks  for  the  office  can  by  possibility  be  escaping  from  any  dnty  be  owes 
to  Parliament,  or  any  law  under  which  he  has  come  by  his  election  to 
Parliament ;  and,  unless  there  is  some  ground  or  colour  of  positiye  objec- 
tion of  this  nature,  to  grant  the  office  without  making  further  inquiry." 

The  Stewardship  Sefdsed. — ^An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1842.  Mr.  Goul))um,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declined 
granting  the  office  to  Yiscount  Chelsea,  on  account  of  a  suspected 
arrangement  for  tlio  purpose  of  avoiding  investigation  into  bribery ;  but 
he  said  in  his  letter  that  *'  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  not  feel 
justified  in  availing  myself  of  the  discretion  vested  in  me  to  refuse  or 
delay  the  a]»pointmont  for  which  you  have  applied,  when  sought  for  with 
a  view  to  the  resignation  of  a  seat  in  Parliament." 

BTew  Writs. — Under  an  Act  of  George  III.,  five  members  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  writ«  in  the  event  of  the  illness  or 
death  of  the  Speaker.  The  appointments  are  made  at  the  opening  of  each 
Parliament. 

Adjournment  of  Parliament  over  the  "Isthmian  Games."— 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  moving  tho  customary  adjournment  over  the  Derby 
day  in  1857,  alluded  to  it  as  "  the  day  on  which  our  Isthmian  games  are 
celebrated."  An  interesting  discussion  on  the  motion  arose  in  1872.  On 
the  evening  before  the  Derby  day  in  that  year,  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  moved  the  adjournment.  The  motion  was  opposed  hy 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  who  remarked  that  tho  House  had  recently  waived 
its  former  observance  of  Ascension  Day,  and  it  would  bo  stultifying  itself 
now  to  sacrifice  a  whole  day  to  the  festival  of  the  turf.  The  turf,  he  said, 
whatever  it  might  have  done  for  the  breed  of  horses,  had  given  the 
British  nation  a  system  of  gambling  the  most  corrupt,  the  most  insidious, 
and  the  most  mischievous  that  had  ever  cursed  any  country  in  the  world. — 
Mr.  Locke  charged  the  honoura})le  member  with  inconsistency,  and  said 
Mr.  Hughes  would  probably  go  to  the  Derby  himself. — Col.  Beresford 
hoped  the  honourable  member  would  divide  the  House,  as  he  threatened, 
for  tho  result  would  prolmbly  be  to  prevent  his  ever  interfering  in  the 
matter  again. — Mr,  Gladstone,  in  reply,  said :  "  The  House  agreed  with 
his  honourable  friend  in  his  denunciation  of  the  foolish,  vicious,  and  even 
ruinously  vicious  practices  in  many  cases  associated  with  what  they  never* 
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thelesa  believed  to  be  in  itaelf  «  noble,  maiilj,  distingiiished,  and  be  migbt 
almost  saj  hisUiiically  national  sport.  The  Honse  would  act  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  not  bound,  and  that  it  was  not  expedient,  to  take 
cognisance,  in  connection  with  snch  a  motion  aa  this,  of  abases  which, 
after  all,  were  not  eaaential  to  the  sport  itself.  Uoreover,  were  it  to  take 
eogniaancB  of  those  abosea,  and  to  take  ita  stand  on  the  exttemelj  detri- 
mental character  of  some  of  those  practices,  it  ought  to  do  something  a 
little  more  decided  than  declining  to  adjourn  orer  the  morrow,  and  sbonld 
in  its  legislativo  capacity  make  them  the  object  of  some  aggressiva 
action,"  On  a  diTision  there  appeared,  for  the  adjournment,  212 ;  agunst 
it.  &S — majority,  154.  In  1876  a  division  again  took  place  on.  the  subject, 
Nt.  Disraeli  (the  Premier]  moving,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Ur. 
Bright  opposing,  the  adjournment.  The  numbers  then  were — For  the 
adjoamment,  207  ;  against,  118— majority,  89.  In  1880  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  again  opposed  the  adjournment,  which  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  R. 
Power ;  the  Government,  throngk  Mr.  Gladstone,  declining  to  take  any 
step  in  the  matter.  On  division  there  appeared — For  adjournment,  285  ( 
against,  115 — majority,  170. 

The  HiiUBtflri^  Tfaitobait  Dumer. — This  annual  festivity 
at  tile  end  of  the  Parliameot&ry  session  is  believed  to  have  originated 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  centnry,  when  Sir  Robert  Fisston,  a  wealthy 
merchant  residing  at  D^^nham  in  Essex,  and  representing  Dover  in 
Parliamout,  was  accustomed  to  invite  hja  friend  Mr.  George  Bose,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  to  partake  of  bis  hospitality.  By  Mr.  Boee'a 
enggcstion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  asked  to  participate,  and  made  hie  visit 
yearly.  The  locality  being  inconvenient,  it  was  decided  to  change  it 
for  Greenwich,  and  by  degrees  other  Ministers  were  invited,  until  in 
time  the  dinner  assumed  an  exclusively  ministerial  character.  It  waa 
continued  annually  nnlil  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  came  into  office 
in  1868,  when  it  waa  discontinued,  but  it  was  revived  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  1874. 

Smokiuff  in  F^litunent. — Members  appear  occasionally  to  have 
indulged  tlipmBolvea  in  tho  House  by  the  use  of  the  fragrant  weed.  The 
standing  orders  issaed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  contain 
the  following :  "  Ordered,  that  no  member  of  the  Honse  do  presume  to 
smoke  tobacco  in  tho  gallery,  or  at  the  table  of  the  House,  sitting  •■ 
Committees." 

The  'B.mib.  to  Dian^. — As  it  has  been  (says  Forster)  with  many  a 
modem  Ur.  Speaker  between  the  hours  of  seVen  and  eight  in  the  evening, 
eo  fared  it  vritb  Hr.  Speaker  Lentbal,  between  twelve  and  one  mid-day. 
One  day  the  msh  of  members  out  of  the  honse  at  that  hour,  during  a 
debate  on  supply,  had  been  such  that  he  was  fain  flatly  to  tell  them  "  they 
were  nnworthy  to  sit  in  this  great  and  wise  assembly  in  a  parliament,  that 
would  BO  mn  forth  for  their  dinners." 

The  "  IHune^bell "  of  the  House. — I  am  indebted  to  a  friend 
{sajH  Professor  Pryme)  for  the  following :  "  An  anecdote  is  t«ld  of  David 
Hartley,  the  dinner-bell  of  the  Housa,  getting  up  to  apeak.  Sir  BaWi^, 
Walpola  took  the  opportnni^  of  taking  his  ride,  and.  'wen^i'Wn&%,  i^a:b%v& 
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Ids  dress  for  riding  costume,  rode  to  Hampstead,  wtaroeB^  put  on  foil 
dress  and  came  down  to  the  Honse,  when  he  fonnd  D.  Hartley  still  on  hii 
legs,  not  having  finished  his  speech." 

Shabby  Peers. — ^In  the  Parliament  which  assembled  at  Drogheda, 
Dec.  1, 1494  (relates  O'Flanagan)  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  wen 
enjoined  to  appear  in  everj  Parliament  in  their  robes^  as  the  lords  of 
England.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  was  **  that  during  the  space  of 
twenty  years  the  English  lords  of  Ireland  had,  through  pennrionsness, 
done  away  the  said  robes,  to  their  own  great  dishonour,  and  tbe  rebuke  of 
all  tho  whole  land." 

Wearing  of  Spurs  in  the  Sense. — ^In  the  39th  year  of  EliEabeih, 
the  House  was  cautioned  by  one  of  the  Ministers  that  "  none  should  enter 
with  their  spurs ; "  and  a  little  later,  we  are  told,  "  Mr.  Speaker  showed 
to  the  House  that  some  particular  members  found  themselves  aggrieved 
that  tho  ancient  order  for  putting  off  their  spurs,  before  they  came  into 
the  Parliament  House,  was  not  observed,  which  he  prayed  might  be 
done :  others  suggested  that  boots  and  rapiers  be  taken  away,  bat  nothing 
was  done  thereon." 

Swords  Forbidden. — Lord  Strafford  (says  Townsend),  when 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  issued  a  proclamation  to  regulate  Parliamentaiy 
sittiugH,  and  expressly  forbade  the  entrance  of  any  member  of  either 
House  with  his  sword.  All  obeyed  except  the  young  Earl  of  Ormond, 
who  told  tho  usher  of  tho  black  rod,  on  demanding  his  sword,  that  he 
should  have  no  sword  of  his  except  through  his  (the  usher*s)  body. 
Equally  concise  and  detormined  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  spirited  Iridh 
nobleman  when,  in  reply  to  tho  irritated  inquiry  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
himself,  what  were  his  reasons  for  such  insolent  behaviour,  he  laid  on  the 
table  his  Majesty *s  writ  which  had  snuimoiicd  liim  to  Parliament  "  cine- 
turn  cum  gladio,'*  or  **  jier  ciucturam  gladii." 

"  Tottenham  in  his  Boots." — A  very  trifling  circumstance  marks 
the  exactness  and  gravity  of  the  dress  insisted  on  about  1730  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  Colonel  Tottenliam  was  called  "Tottenham 
in  his  Boots;"  because,  having  just  come  to  town,  and  hearing  of  the 
important  business  then  under  discussion,  he  hurried  down  to  the  House 
witliout  giving  himself  time  to  take  his  boots  off.  The  members  stared* 
and  the  older  ones,  as  I  have  been  well  assured,  muttered  sadly  and  loudly 
at  this  crying  innovation,  as  they  termed  it. — Hardy* 8  **  Memoirs  of 
Cliarleinont." 

Going  to  Conrt  in  Top-boots. — ^When  the  resolution  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  to  make  peace  with  America,  in  1782,  was  carried  by  the 
Opposition  by  a  very  small  majority,  it  was  decided  that  the  address  be  taken 
up  to  the  Throne  by  the  whole  House.  In  order  (says  Professor  Pryme) 
to  mark  their  sense  of  the  treatment  they  had  been  receiving  from  the 
Court,  tlio  county  members  went  up  to  the  Thione,  according  to  their 
privilege,  in  leather  breeches  and  top-boots,  instead  of  court  dress — a 
privilege,  of  course,  very  seldom  exercised.  The  Court  was  not  behind- 
hand with  them;  for,  as  a  marked  and  well-understood  insult  to  the 
Opposition,  General  Arnold  (just  returned  from  America)  was  placed 
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ooDBpicnonsIy  on  the£ui^s  right  liand,  irliere  be  was  vimble  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  membeTB. 

The  Last  of  an  Old  SdlOfd.— l£r.  George  Byng  (saje  Lord 
Dslling)  was  the  kat  M.P.  who  was  seen  in  the  House  of  Commona  with 
the  top-bootfi  that  formed  part  of  tlie  costume  of  the  Pitt  and  Fes  epoch. 
He  reprcseatcd  Middlefiez  ia  FafUament  for  fiftj-eix  yean — from  1790 
till  hia  death  in  1346. 

Correct  Costnma. — Professor  Pryme  tolls  the  following :  The ' 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  in  answer  to  the  King's  speech  always 
appeared  in  court  dress,  but  the  rest  stood  in  a  semicircle  before  the 
throne,  in  their  ordinary  morning  dress.  On  the  presentation  of  the 
address  in  1836,  one  hononrabte  member  ehose  to  appear  in  court  drees, 
and  seeing  himself,  when  wo  wore  aaaeiobled  previonsly,  differently 
habited  from  the  others,  inqnired  if  he  were  correct;  to  which  the  Speaker 
(Aborcromby)  answered,  "  Singularly  correct,  sir." 

A  HembflT  Ccnmtmgr  Tri'w*i^  Oat. — The  following  incident  ie 
mentioned  by  Mr.  R.  F.  FalgraTC :  "  Abont  a  score  of  represeutatires  were 
lieing  addressed  on  a  rory  important  subject,  by  a  very  serious  brother 
member.  Yexed  by  the  scanty  attendance  that  listened  to  him,  be  joked 
ftbont  the  crowded  benches,  the  packed  hooee,  that  he  pretended  to  sea 
sronnd.  The  jest  was  fatal;  he  bad  referred  to  the  nnmber  present. 
"Order!  order!"  from  the  chair  silenced  the  debater.  Amazed  he  sat 
down,  quite  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  his  wit.    Then  the  Speaker,  in  das 

custom,  began  the  regular,  "One,  two,  three ."    Soon  all  was  orer; 

the  two  minutes  elapsed ;  only  twen^  heads  were  connted,  and  the  Honse 
broke  np,  much  in  laughter  at  the  Inckless  orator,  who  had  connted  himself 
out. 
r  A  UiscOTUlt. — A  division  took  place  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  May 
17th,  1871,  on  tho  second  reading  of  the  PermissiTO  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Bill,  moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  when  the  nnmbers  were  declared  to 
be,  for  the  second  reading,  124;  against,  206 — 82.  The  teUere  for  tho 
"  ayes  "  on  this  occasion  were  Sir  W.  Lawson  and  Lord  0.  Hamilton ;  for 
the  "  noes,"  Mr.  Wheelhoose  and  Hr.  Amphlett.  On  the  following  day 
Sir  W.  Lawson,  uidressiiig  the  Speaker,  said;  "Yesterday,  when  the 
division  took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  the 
honoarsble  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelbouso)  gave  in  the  nnmbers  of 
the  majority  as  206,  whereas  it  appears  from  the  votes  that  only  19tt 
members  voted  agunat  the  bill."  At  a  later  period  of  the  sitting,  Lord 
C.  Hamilt«n  (who  stood  before  the  table  with  Mr.  Wheelhonse,  addressing 
the  Speaier)  s«d  he  wished  to  state  that  the  nnmber  of  "  noes  "  in  the 
division  was  erroneously  announced  to  be  206  instead  of  196 — the  latter 
being  the  nnmber  wlucb  correqionded  with  the  division  list. 

Aloao  in  tllft  Loblijr- — Mr.  Fawcett  was  incorrectly  stated  to  bavff 
been  the  first  member  who  ever  appeared  alone  in  the  division  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Oonunons.  Mr.  James  Grant,  however,  mentions  the 
case  of  a  Mr.  Halcomb,  daring  the  Speakership  of  Sir  Charles  Manners 
Sutton.  The  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Fawcett  tbns  appeared  was  the 
motion  for  a  grant  of  £SO,DOO  for  the  marri^^  portion  ol  V\iB'¥xvu't%«& 
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•Looiso,  February  16,  1871.  The  "ayes"  were  350  against  one  ^no;" 
Mr.  Fawcett  had  for  his  iellem  Mr.  Taylor  and  Sir  0.  Dilke.  In  April, 
1875,  Dr.  Kencaly  also  foand  himself  alone,  on  a  motion  concerning  "the 
Claimant,'*  the  numbers  being  1  to  433. 

A  "  Olorioufl  Minori^."— In  the  House  of  Lords,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  there  was  a  peculiar  instance  of  Toting  alone. 
A  motion  being  before  the  House  on  the  question  of  the  country  going  to 
war  with  Franco,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  called  for  a  di vision,  when  he 
appeared  alone  iu  opposition  to  the  motion.  To  commemorate  his  course 
of  action,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  "  The  Glorious 
Minority  of  One." 

The  Voice  Overrides  the  Vote. — On  the  report  of  the  Holyrood 
Park  Bill,  August  10th,  1843  (relates  Sir  T.  E.  May),  a  member  called 
out  with  the  **  noes,*'  "  The  noes  have  it,"  and  thus  forced  that  party  to  a 
division,  although  he  was  about  to  Yoie  with  the  "  ayes,"  and  went  out 
into  the  lobby  with  them.  On  his  return,  and  before  the  numbers  were 
declared  by  tlie  tellers,  Mr.  Brotherton  addressed  the  Speaker,  and 
claimed  that  the  member's  vote  should  be  reckoned  with  the  **  noes."  The 
Speaker  put  it  to  the  member  whether  he  had  said  "  The  noes  hare  it ; " 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  had,  but  without  any  intention  of  voting  with 
the  noes.  The  Speaker,  however,  would  not  admit  of  his  excuse,  bat 
ordere<l  that  his  vote  should  be  counted  with  the  noes,  as  he  had  declared 
himself  with  them  in  the  House. 

Divisions  in  Full  Houses. — The  division  which  overthrew  Lord 
Derby's  second  Administration  in  June,  1859,  by  a  majority  of  13,  drew 
together  the  greatest  number  of  members  ever  recorded  to  have  assembled 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  voted  (including  tellers)  037,  to  whom 
must  be  added  the  Si)eakor. — On  the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  B/cform  Bill  of  the  Russell  Administration  in  May,  1866,  the  total 
numbers  present  wore  636,  318  voting  with  the  Government  and  313 
against.  The  House  was  this  time  only  eleven  members  short  of  its 
possible  numlx>r,  for  eleven  seats  were  vacant ;  and  of  the  absentees,  two 
members  had  paired. — The  division  in  1864  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  of 
censure  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  for  his  policy  respecting 
Danish  affairs,  brought  together  613 ;  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  in  1869  was  decided  by  a  House  (including  the  Speaker)  of 
618.  In  former  times,  before  the  present  facilities  for  travelling  were 
brought  into  existence,  the  numbers  were  naturally  much  smaller ;  but  tho 
principal  divisions  on  the  Reform  Bills  of  1831-32  called  up  respectively 
608,  603,  and  599  members. 

Bepeated  Divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons. — ^In  March, 
1771,  the  Opposition,  led  by  Burke,  divided  the  House  twenty-four  times 
(until  four  o'clock  in  tho  moniiug)  on  a  proposition  to  call  to  the  bar  some 
printers,  for  ha^dng  published  reports  of  Parliamentary  proceedings. — In 
1839,  nine  voters  against  127  compelled  sixteen  divisions  on  the  Copyright 
Bill. — On  the  3rd  of  August,  1876,  repeated  divisions  to  adjourn  an  edu- 
cational debate  were  forced  by  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  until  at  past 
four  in  the  morning  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  S.  Northcote) 
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decUrcd  th&t  he  thonglit  it  nu  now  more  coaBiai^nt  with  tbe  dignitf  of 
tli«  Honse  to  give  waj  tbui  to  pereeTere,  and  himself  moTed  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  in  opposition  to  the  wishea  of  aome  of  hia  own  party. 
While  tho  motion  for  adjonmment  was  being  persisted  in,  a  member  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  remarked  that  the  example  of  this  mode  of  Farliamentarf 
procedure  wnnld  not  be  lost  on  the  Irish  party.    (See  p.  460,  Ac.) 

SiviflioiiB  in  the  House  of  Lords. — The  highest  number  of  Totea 
recorded  in  the  House  of  Loids  in  the  present  ceninry  were  given  on  the 
4th  of  Angost,  1880.  The  measaro  before  the  House  was  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was 
refnsed  by  282  against  51 ;  majority  231,  oat  of  a  total  of  333.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  while  only  51  Liberal  members  voted  for  the  bill,  63  of 
the  nsoal  snpporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Grovemment  were  found  in  tho 
majority  ogainst  it. — Ou  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  in 
Jnne,  1869,  the  number  of  lords  voting  was  325,  and  the  bill  was  carried 
by  179  to  146,  In  the  latter  case  the  pairs  were  eighteen,  and  in  the  former 
fourteen. 

Petitions  to  FarUament.— -A  supplement  to  the  "  Totes  and 
Proceedings  "  of  the  House  of  Commons,  iasued  in  1880,  contained  tho 
following  with  respect  to  public  petitions  :  Every  member  presenting  a 
petition  to  tho  House  must  affix  his  name  at  the  beginning  thereof ;  every 
petition  must  be  written,  and  not  printed  or  lithographed;  every  petition 
must  contain  a  prayer.  Every  petition  must  bo  signed  by  at  least  one 
person  on  the  skin  or  sheet  on  which  the  petition  is  written ;  every 
person  signing  a  petition  must  write  his  address  after  his  signature,  or 
his  signature  will  not  be  counted.  Every  petition  must  be  n^tton  in  the 
English  language,  or  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  certified  by  the 
member  who  shall  present  it ;  every  petition  must  be  signed  bj  the  parties 
whose  names  are  appended  thereto  by  their  names  or  marks,  and  by  no 
one  else,  except  in  case  of  incapacity  by  sickness.  No  letters,  affidavits, 
or  other  docaments  may  be  attached  to  any  petition ;  no  ensures  or  inter- 
lineations may  be  made  in  any  petition ;  no  reference  may  bo  made  to  any 
debate  in  Parliament.  No  application  may  be  made  for  any  grant  of 
public  money,  except  with  the  consent  of  tho  Crown.  All  petitions, 
after  they  have  been  ordered  to  lie  npon  the  tal>lo,  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Petitions,  without  any  question  being  put ;  but  if  a 
petition  relate  to  any  matter  with  respect  to  which  the  member  presenting 
it  has  given  notice  of  a  motion,  and  the  petition  has  not  been  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  committee,  he  may,  after  notice  given,  move  that  it  be 
printed  with  the  votes. 

The  Cliarturt  Petition  of  1848.— On  the  10th  of  April  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (sayB  the  Annual  Begiater)  were  filled  with  police, 
and,  for  tho  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  streets  were  guarded  by  170,000 
special  constables.  The  petition,  which  was  to  have  been  carried  in 
prooeBsion  from  Kennington  Common  to  Weetnunster,  was  transported 
by  the  less  ostentations  medium  of  several  caba.  Feargns  O'Connor,  in 
presenting  it  to  the  House,  stated  that  it  bore  5,706,000  signatures;  but  a 
strict  scrutiny  rednced  these  figures  to  the  still  vei;  respectable  t£Ai«^  <jL 
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1,900,000.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  said, "  The  meeting  which  was  attempted  to  be  held  to-daj 
on  Kennington  Common  was  dispersed  by  the  pbliee  oolj,  without  the 
assistance  or  even  the  presence  of  a  single  soldier."  Lord  Brougham  held 
that  *'  those  meetings  that  are  called,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland, 
'  monster  meetings,'  are,  in  themselves,  essentially  illegaL^ 

Frevention  of  CrowcUi  at  Westminster  KslL— To  £aeiHiate 
the  attendance  of  members  without  interruption,  both  Houses  order,  at 
the  commencement  of  each  session,  '*That  the  Ck)mniissionerB  of  the 
Police  of  the  metropolis  do  take  care  that,  during  the  session  of  Parliament, 
the  passages  through  the  streets  leading  to  the  house  be  kept  free  and 
open,  and  that  no  obstruction  be  permitted  to  hinder  the  passage  of  the 
lords  (or  members)  to  and  from  this  house;  and  that  no  disorder  be 
allowed  in  Westminster  Hall,  or  in  the  passages  leading  to  this  house, 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  and  that  there  be  no  annoyance  therein 
or  thereabouts ;  and  that  the  Grentleman  Usher  of  the  Bkck  Bod  (or  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  this  House)  do  communicate  this  order  to  the 
commissioners  aforesaid."* 

Karsli  Treatment  of  Petitioners. — ^The  Kentish  Petition. 
-^Mr.  W.  0.  Townsond  gives  the  following  account  of  the  incidents 
attending  tho  presontation  of  this  petition,  in  1701.  A  large  ]X)rtion  of 
tlie  nation  wore  irritated  against  the  House  of  Commons  for  their  factious 
disputes  with  the  Lords,  some  of  whom  they  impeached  without  pro- 
ceeding in  tho  impeachment,  and  for  their  unreasonable  jealousies  of 
William  III.  Tho  leading  gentry  of  Kent  discussed  these  grievances  at 
the  Maidstone  Easter  sessions,  and  drew  up  a  petition  expressing  their 
hope  *'  that  no  pretence  whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  create  a  misunder- 
standing among  ourselves,  or  the  least  distrust  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty, 
whose  great  actions  for  tliis  nation  are  writ  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
and  can  never,  without  the  blackest  ingratitude,  be  forgotten ; "  with 
more  to  similnr  effect.  The  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  William 
Colepepjwr,  the  chairman,  and  signed  by  twenty-three  of  his  brother 
magistrates,  twenty-one  of  the  grand  jury,  and  a  number  of  free- 
holders, whose  signatures  in  five  hours  completely  covered  tho  parch- 
ment. Five  of  the  leading  gentry  of  the  county  repaired  to  the  House 
with  the  petition.  As  they  were  waiting  in  the  lobby,  Mr.  Meredith, 
one  of  the  county  members,  came  out  and  informed  them  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  excitement  into  which  its  arrival  had  thrown  the  House,  Mr. 
How  saj-ing  if  there  were  100,000  hands  to  this  petition  they  should  be  all 
made  examples  of ;  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  threatening  that  the  whole 
county  should  be  doubly  taxed,  and  the  estates  of  those  who  presented 
the  petition  confi8cate<l.  The  country  gentlemen  stood  their  ground 
undaunted.  Their  loader,  Colepepper,  applie<l  to  himself  the  saying  of 
Luther  to  those  who  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  entering  Worms,  that 
'*  if  every  tile  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  were  a  devil  he 
would  present  tliis  petition — ^that  if  none  of  the  members  would  do  their 

•  See  also  p.  348,  "  Preaenting  Public  Petitions." 
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canntiy  so  mnch  seirice  u  to  present  their  grievuicei  to  Ptu-liament, 
embodied  in  &  \ogtl  petition,  they  would  knock  it  the  door  of  the  Honw, 
and  detiTor  it  tbemselTes."  A  member  baring  at  length  Tentnred  to  rise 
with  the  obuouons  document,  the  Speaker  declared  that  it  was  the  neage 
of  the  House,  when  a  petition  was  presented,  that  the  persona  who 
brought  it  ought  to  be  ready  with  it  to  justify  its  contents.  The  little 
band  of  patriots  wen  accordingly  called  to  the  bar  and  addressed  bj  the 
Speaker,  Hr.  Hsrley.  They  were  asked  if  they  owned  the  petition,  ajid 
haying  acknowledged  it,  were  directed  to  withdraw  and  expect  the  order 
of  the  Honse.  They  were  detained  in  the  lobby  five  hours,  and  their 
fears  played  npon  by  a  message  from  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  that  Ur. 
How  was  then  speaking,  and  would  continue  to  speak  for  some  time, 
to  gire  them  time  for  repentance,  and  by  a  timely  acknowledgment 
to  save  themselves  from  ruin.  Tlie  House,  finding  at  length  that  the 
petitioners  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  menaces,  "  rosolTed,  that  their 
petition  was  scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious,  tending  to  destroy  the 
constitution  of  Parliament,  and  to  subvert  the  established  gOTommeut  of 
these  rcslms."  Aa  a  natural  sequel  to  this  fiery  resolution,  the  Honse 
ordered  that  the  petitioners  be  committed  to  Newgate,  where. they 
lingered  till  the  prorogation  on  June  23rd — a  period  of  two  months. 

FarliameBtary  Freosdent.  ~  An  axpSptfaker  Defondinc 
Einuelf  B,t  the  Bar.  — On  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch 
being  heard  at  thn  bar  to  answer  the  charges  of  treason  prefen«d  against  / 
bim,  in  December,  1840,  a  discussion  arose  prior  to  his  entrance,  respecting  "^  / 
the  formalities  tlmt  should  be  observed.  The  "  Note-book  of  Sir  John 
Northcoto  "  shows  the  studious  attentbn  of  the  House  on  the  occasion  to 
form  and  precedent.  The  following  are  the  entries :  "  Clerk  to  take 
notes  of  Lord  Keeper's  speech.  A  chair  to  sit  on,  and  stool  to  lay  the 
pnrsQ. — Sir  S.  D'Bwes ;  Be  la  Poole  Duke  of  Suffolk  came  into  the  House 
without  cither,  and  came  within  the  bar. — Sir  B.  Fye :  That  before  he  be 
condemned  that  honour  is  to  be  done  to  the  seal.— ^ir  Q,  Gerard  :  That 
when  Lord  Southampton  came  they  stood  till  Hr.  Speaker  gave  order  for 
stool,  and  that  he  might  bo  covered  by  direction  of  House. — Mr.  Controller : 
That  chair  be  set,  and  loft  to  bis  discration  how  to  demean  himself. — Sit* 
J.  Strongways  aud  Mr.  Hollis :  That  no  chair  be  placed  till  he  come  in 
and  desire  to  apeak. — Ur.  D. :  3*0  place  chair  on  left,  and  that  the  nisoe 
may  stand  on  right."  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  records  what  followed :  "  The 
Serjeant  came  in  before  him  (Finch),  and  he  brought  the  purse  with  the 
great  aesi  in  it  himself,  and,  having  mode  three  reverences,  he  lud  the 
purse  on  the  chair,  and  stood  by  it,  leaning  his  left  hand  on  it,  and  so  he 
made  a  long  and  well-composed  speeoh.  Before  he  began  the  Speaker 
said,  '  Your  lordship  may  sit  down  if  yon  please.'  But  he  spake 
standing,  and  so,  having  ended  his  speech,  after  a  reverence  made,  took 
np  the  purse  and  departed."  He  departed  secretly  out  of  the  counti; 
immediately  after. 

TbanlDi  of  PuUaiitant  to  Bohomborg  and  WeUii^ton. — 
Macanlay  relates  the  following :  The  House  of  Commons  (in  1689)  had,  with 
general  approbation,  compenBat«d  Sehomberg's  losses  em&  T«><K«t%s&'^^ 
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senrices  by  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Before  he  set  out  for 
Irehind,  he  requested  permiasion  to  express  his  gratitode  for  this  magnifi- 
cent present.  A  chair  was  set  for  him  within  the  bar.  He  took  his  seat 
there  with  the  mace  at  his  right  hand,  rose,  and  in  a  few  graeefnl  words 
returned  his  thanks,  and  took  his  leave.  The  Speaker  replied  that  the 
Commons  could  never  forgot  the  obligation  under  which  they  already  lay 
to  his  grace,  that  they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the  head  of  an  Engli^ 
army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  ability,  and  that,  at 
whatever  distance  he  might  be,  he  would  always  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
an  object  of  their  care.  The  precedent  set  on  this  interesting  occasion 
was  followed  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  a  hundred  and  twenty-fire 
years  later,  on  an  occasion  more  interesting  still.  Exactly  on  the  same 
spot  on  which,  in  July,  1689,  Schomberg  had  acknowledge  the  liberality 
of  the  nation,  a  chair  was  sot,  in  July,  1814,  for  a  still  more  iUustrions 
warrior,  who  came  to  return  thanks  for  a  still  more  splendid  mark  of 
public  gratitude.  Few  things  illustrate  more  strikingly  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  English  government  and  people  than  the  circumstance 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  a  popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a 
moment  of  joyous  enthusiasm,  have  adhered  to  ancient  forms  with  the 
punctilious  accuracy  of  a  College  of  Heralds ;  that  the  sitting  and  rising, 
the  covering  and  the  uncovering,  should  have  been  regulated  by  exactly 
the  same  etiquette  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  seventeenth; 
and  that  the  same  mace  which  had  been  held  at  the  right  hand  of  Schom- 
berg should  have  been  held  in  the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of 
Wellington. 

Tlianks  of  the  Eonse  to  General  Fairfax. — Speaker  Lenthal. 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  giving  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Greneral 
Fairfax  in  1646,  made  use  of  the  following  high-flown  phrases  : — "  Here- 
tofore, when  I  read  the  histories  of  the  actfl  of  famous  princes  and  warriors 
in  this  or  other  nations,  it  was  not  without  some  jealousy  that  in  them 
there  was  some  mixture  and  glosses  of  oratory  and  art,  the  more  to  set  off 
and  give  lustre  to  their  acts,  as  arguments  of  emulation  for  others  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  their  virtues ;  but  the  actions  of  your  excellency 
will  add  lustre  and  belief  to  them,  being  all  verified  in  you.  And,  indeed, 
here  considering  the  swift  marches,  and  the  expedition  of  those  grand  and 
difficult  attempts,  which  were  prosecuted  and  effectod  by  your  excellency, 
I  may  say  the  Almighty  came  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  for  these 
were  nothing  else  but  the  Magnolia  Dei,  acted  in  and  by  you,  his 
instrument." 

An  Admiral  on  Ms  Beam-ends.— Yice- Admiral  Sir  Alan,  after- 
wards Lord  Gardner,  being  at  the  time  member  for  Plymoutli,  was  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  House,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  for  his  share 
in  the  naval  victor}'  oljtained  over  the  French  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794. 
"  On  the  day  ai)i)ointed,  before  the  commencement  of  business  "  (says 
Dean  Pellew  in  his  "  Life  of  Sidmouth  "),  *'  he  entered  the  Speaker  s 
private  room  in  great  agitation,  and  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  he 
should  fail  in  properly  acknowledging  the  honour  which  he  was  about  to 
receive.    '  I  have  often  been  at  the  cannon's  mouth,'  he  said, '  but  hang 
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me  if  ever  I  felt  m  I  do  now  I  I  lure  not  slept  these  three  nights.  Look 
at  mj  tongne.'  The  Speaker  rang  for  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  Sii  Alan 
took  a  glass.  After  a  short  time  he  took  a  second,  and  then  said  he  felt 
Bomewhat  better ;  bnt  when  the  moment  of  trial  urived,  and  one  of  the 
brareat  of  a  gallant  profes«on,  whom  no  personal  danger  could  appal, 
rose  to  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  could  ecarcelf  articnlata.  He  was 
enconraged  bj  enthDaiastic  cheers  from  all  part  of  the  House ;  but,  after 
stammering  out  with  far  more  than  the  nsaal  amount  of  truth  that  '  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,'  and 
TBinl;  attempting  to  add  a  few  more  words,  ho  relinqaished  the  idea  as 
hopeless,  and  abmptlj  resomed  his  Beat  amidet  a  renewed  burst  of 

Tlie  "Oartor"  in  tlie  Commoiu. — Horace  Walpole  writes  in 
1772 : — "  Lord  North  ia  likely  to  have  the  Lake  of  Saxe-Qotha's  vacant 
gart«r,  the  only  one,  except  my  father's,  that  has  shone  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  days."  North  had  the  garter,  wluch 
has  since  but  rarely  been  bestowed  on  statesmen  sitting  in  the  Lower 
House.  A  notable  instance  was  that  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  offered 
to  the  yonnger  Fitt  and  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  declined  by  both. 
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Cats  and  FarliamentB. — Charles  I.  sud  that  Farliameitts  are  like 
eats ;  they  grow  curst  [soor-tempered]  with  age. — BaHatn't  "  ConttUU' 
Honal  Eistory." 

Sow  Long  will  Farliamsnt  Keep  "Freali"? — A  corrospon- 
dent  ot  Notes  and  Queries  writes;  "  In  the  coarse  of  a  debate  which  arose 
on  the  Triennial  BiU  in  1693,  a  speaker  amnsed  the  House  with  the 
following  argument  in  support  of  the  bill :  '  Parliamenta,'  he  said, 
'  resembled  the  manna  which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people.  They 
were  excellent  while  they  were  freth ;  but  if  kept  too  long  they  became 
noisome,  aud  foul  worms  were  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  that  which 
had  been  sweeter  than  boney.'  Qravo  analogical  misgivings  as  to  the 
dnrability  of  new  parliamentary  materials  have  compressed  themselves 
into  the  following  query:  How  long  will  'Parliament'  keep  without 
becoming  offensive?" 

A  Fignrativ*  and  a  literal  Dissolntion. — Lord  Chief  Justice 
Iforth  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  at  Ham  (says  Roger  North  in 
his  "Life  of  Guilford")  when  "both  these  counsellors  were  as  blown 
deer,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Parliament  dissolved ;  of  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  whole  nation  was  weary.  And  at  this  time  the  frost  was 
very  sharp,  and  the  company  at  dinner  complained  of  cold.  The  duke 
turned  round,  aud,  looking  back  towards  the  window,  said,  '  There  will  be 
a  thaw  soon.'  None  at  the  table  bnt  his  lordship  gneased  at  his  meaning. 
And  ao  he  intended  it ;  for  he  knew  that  the  Parliament  would  in  a  few 
days  be  dissolved,  but  his  lordship  did  not,  till  he  gueewA.  «a  ttom.  'Osith 
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sentence  of  the  dnke's ;  and  it  proyed  accordinglj.  And  to  the  duke  iKt- 
eovered  and  at  the  same  time  Itept  the  grand  seciet,  which  waa  a  fine  tnni 
of  a  politician." 

Parliamentary  Seoemdon.*— At  one  period,  nnder  the  Gkyrern- 

ment  of  Lord  North  (1777),  Fox  and  his  friends,  finding  themselTes  unable 
to  take  effectual  action  against  the  Ministry,  seceded  from  the  parlia- 
mentary discussion  of  public  measures.     "The  Opposition/'  sajs  the 
Annual  Register,  **  appeared  in  their  places  onlj  upon  sach  matters  of 
private  bills  in  which  they  had  some  particular  concern  or  interest."    On 
this  subject  Earl  Russell  remarks  ("  Life  of  Fox  ") :  "  The  general  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  secession  is  one  of  considerable  importance  and  no 
slight  difficulty.    It  is  sanctioned  by  the  precedents  of  Pulteney  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  Burke  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing, and  of  Fox  and  Grey  during  the  French  reyolutionary  war.    The 
principle  of  secession,  indeed,  is  not  easily  defended ;  for  to  what  end  are 
men  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  if  they  refrain  from  voting  on 
the  interests  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  the  views  of  other  representa- 
tives P    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  practically  a  Minister 
gains  strength  from  the  repetition  of  fruitless  attempts  to  overthrow  his 
policy.    The  publicity  of  debate  gives  appearance  of  fairness  to  the 
contest,  and  the  country  is  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  verdict  pronounced 
after  argument  heard,  evidence  weighed,  and  authority  examined.     It 
may,  tlicrefore,  be  practically  expedient  to  retire  for  a  season  from 
opposition  to  a  policy  which  is  deliberately  approved,  though  in  error,  by 
the  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  the  nation.     But,  however  advisable  a 
total  secession  may  be,  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  a  partial, 
fitful,  and  capricious  withdrawal  from  public  business.    It  has  the  air  of 
a  loss  of  temper  rather  than  the  silent  reserve  of  dignity  or  the  calm 
patience  of  wisdom.    This  was,  however,  the  course  which  the  Rocking- 
ham Whigs  pursued.    The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  being 
announced.   Lord  Rockingham  held  a   meeting  to   consider   whether 
the  Whigs   should  return  to   oppose  it.     Lord  Rockingham   himself, 
Burke,  and  the  Cavendishes  adhered   to  secession,  but   Charles   Fox 
would  not  agree ;  and  he  accordingly,  on  the  second  reading,  attended  to 
oppose  the  suspension." 

Parliamentary  Obstruction. — In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
2ud  of  July,  1877,  the  tactics  of  "  obstniction  "  were  developed  to  their 
full  extent.  In  committee  a  vote  for  the  Army  Reserve  force  was  met 
by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  member  for  Mayo,  with  a  motion  to  report 
progress;  and,  although  only  eight  voted  with  the  Irish  member  and 
128  against,  the  motions  that  progress  be  reported,  and  that  the  chair- 
man do  leave  the  chair,  were  together  repeated  seventeen  times ;  after 
which  the  House  was  counted  out,  at  a  quarter-past  seven  in  the 
morning. — On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  moved  the  suspension  for  two  days  of 
Mr.  C.  S.  Panioll,  member  for  Meath,  for  having  "  wilfully  and  persis- 

*  See  also  page  14,  *'  Secession  of  Members  from  the  Commons." 
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tentlj  obetnicted  public  bnsiness;"  And  on  tlie  27th  Sir  8.  Noribcote 
moved  »  new  rale,  that  "  When  »  member  bus  been  declared  out  of  order. 
Mid  is  prononuced  to  be  diBregarding  the  sathoritj  of  the  chftir,  a  motion 
that  he  be  not  heard  dnrinf(  the  remainder  of  the  debate  or  the  committee 
ma;  be  pot  witbont  debate,  after  the  member  complained  of  has  been 
heard  in  explanation."  This  was  earned  by  a  large  majoritj,  as  well  as 
another  mlo,  tliat  no  member  shall  twice  move  in  the  same  committee 
that  the  chairman  report  progress  or  leave  the  chair. — On  the  31st  of  the 
month,  when  the  longest  recorded  eitting  occurred  (p.  449),  it  was  io 
contemplation  between  the  leaden  of  both  eidaa  of  the  Konso  to  support 
a  proposal  for  the  snspenmon  of  certtun  Irish  members  from  participation 
in  the  debates,  when  thej  snddenlj  ceased  the  opposition  they  had  been 
parsuing,  and  the  bnnness  was  finallj  got  throngh,  after  a  sitting  of 
twentj-six  bonis. 

TIl*  "  Barricade  "  of  Obstroction.— Speaking  at  the  Cntlera' 
Feast  at  Sheffield  in  September,  1879,  Lord  George  Hamilton  (Vice 
Frcsidont  of  the  Committee  of  ConncU  on  Education)  said:  "  Dnring  the 
past  BossioQ  we  have  bad  CTceptioual  difficulties  to  contend  with.  No 
mattor  in  what  direction  the  Ooveminent  attempted  to  move,  they  were 
invariably  met  by  a  harrieade  of  Parliamentary  obstruction.  It  is  quite 
true  that  those  barricades  were  only  manned  by  a  very  few  gentlemen; 
bat  it  is  obvious  that  thoy  were  planned  and  designed  by  a  considerable 
nnmher  more  who  took  very  good  care  to  keep  in  the  background.  Now, 
I  must  do  the  gentlemen  from  Ireland  the  justice  to  say  that  they  are  per- 
fectly frank  as  to  their  intentions,  and  these  intentions  are  to  make  such  a 
nee  of  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  will  enable  them  to  extort 
eomething  from  the  majority  which  they  otherwise  could  not  get,  and  the 
Bomothing  which  they  want  to  attain  is  the  repeal  of  the  nnion  between 
England  and  Ireland.  ...  I  think  Parliamentary  Oovemment  is  dear 
to  every  Englishman ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  practices  of  the 
past  session  increase  in  Bnbseqnent  seseions,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  present  system  of  government.  It  is,  therefore,  above  all 
things  essentinl  that  those  returned  to  Parliament  should  be  perfectly  free 
and  capable  of  dealing  with  these  obetrnctjons  if  it  be  necessary ." 

Statiatici  of  Obstmctiou. — ^In  a  debate  on  obstruction  and  its 
remedies,  in  February,  1880,  Mr.  Nowdegate  pnt  before  the  House  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  minorities  by  wliich 
buuness  had  been  retarded  in  recent  sessions.  "  In  1876  the  divisions 
in  which  the  minority  was  kss  than  21  were  40 ;  in  1877, 110 ;  and  in 
1878  to  April  16  they  were  20 ;  making  a  total  of  such  divisions  of  170. 
In  those  170  minorities  hs  found  the  name  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Meath  (Ur,  Parnell),  121  times;  the  honourable  and  gallant  member 
for  Galway  (Major  Nolan),  111;  the  hononrable  member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar),  107 ;  the  honourable  and  gallant  member  for  Waterford  (Major 
O'Gorman),  75 ;  the  hononrahle  member  for  Dnngarvan  (Ur.  F.  H.  O'Dou- 
nell) — although  it  was  not  until  late  in  1877  that  he  was  returned — 73 ;  the 
honourable  member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power),  65  ;  and  the  hononr- 
able member  for  Waterford  City  (Mr.  R.  Power),  S6.    Ha  \ia&.  c%'nu^&^i>& 
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analrsis  a  little  farther.  In  the  session  of  1876  he  found  thai  there  wers 
97  divisions  in  which  the  minorities  did  not  exceed  eleyen,  tellers  incloded. 
In  th(jse  97  divisdons  the  member  for  Meath  appeared  80  times;  the 
meml)cr  for  Cralway,  69;  the  member  for  OaTan,  57;  the  member  for 
Dunji^rvan,  48;  the  member  for  Mayo,  48;  the  gallant  member  for 
Watcrford,  46 ;  and  the  other  member  for  Waterford,  26.  He  introduced 
these  fignres  to  show  how  small  had  been  the  body  of  members  who  had 
obstmctcd  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  He  thought  he  could  show 
they  had  seriously  suffered  by  an  abuse  in  another  form  of  their  pririleges 
by  some  of  the  same  members — a  period  of  c<ieoetke9  loqumuLL  In  the 
last  session  (1879)  he  had  calculated  from  the  "  Index  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  House  "  that  in  100  debates  the  honourable  member  for  Meath 
addressed  the  House  500  times ;  the  honourable  and  gallant  member  for 
Gal  way,  3G9  times;  the  honourable  member  for  Dungarvan,  284  times; 
the  honourable  member  for  Mayo,  135  times.** 

Meajrares  Against  Obstmctioii. — Further  roles  demgned  to 
cheek  ol>st ruction  were  ])assed  in  February,  1880.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  then  moved,  "  That,  wheneTer  any  member 
shall  have  been  named  by  the  Speaker,  or  by  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  as  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  or 
nbiisinpr  the  rules  of  the  House  by  persistently  and  wilfuUy  obstructing 
the  husiiHvss  of  the  House,  or  otherwise,  then,  if  the  offence  has  been 
committed  in  tlio  House,  the  Speaker  shall  forthwith  put  the  question,  on 
a  motion  Inking  made,  no  amendment,  adjournment,  or  debate  being 
allowed,  *  That  such  member  be  8U8i)ended  from  the  service  of  the  House 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day*s  sitting ; '  and  if  the  offence  has  been 
committed  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Chairman  shall,  on  a 
motion  being  made,  ]mt  the  same  question  in  a  similar  way,  and,  if  the 
motion  is  carried,  shall  forthwith  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  report  the  circumstance  to  the  House ;  and  the  Speaker  shall 
thereupon  imt  the  same  question,  without  amendment,  adjournment,  or 
debate,  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the  House  itself.  If  any 
menil)er  bo  susjMjnded  three  times  in  one  session  under  this  order,  his 
suspension  on  the  third  occasion  shall  continue  for  one  week,  and  until  a 
motion  has  l)eon  made,  ui)on  which  it  shall  be  decided  at  one  sitting  by  the 
House  wlietlier  the  suspension  shall  then  cease,  or  for  what  longer  period 
it  sliall  continue ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  such  motion  the  member  may, 
if  ho  desires  it,  bo  heartl  in  his  place."  After  long  debate,  this  was 
agreed  to  without  a  diWsion  as  a  standing  order,  but  the  following  words 
were  added  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster:  "  Provided  always  that 
nothing  in  these  r(>solutions  shall  be  taken  to  deprive  the  House  of  the 
power  of  procedure  against  a  member  according  to  its  ancient  usages." 

A  Prediction  and  a  Threat. — Wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
prejudice  done  to  the  business  of  Parliament  by  the  band  of  Irish 
members,  who  have  employed  their  energies  in  observing  what  one  of 
them  (Mr.  Pamell)  called  the  "  sacred  rite  of  obstruction,"  the  contribu- 
tion of  Irc>laud  to  the  Parliament  House  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
hitherto  fallen  far  short  of  Grattan*s  anticipation.    Mr.  Lecky,  in  his 
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"Iieaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,"  records  a  prediction  of  the 
greatest  among  them,  Qrattan  ie  eaiH  to  have  remarked  to  some  English 
gentlemen  after  the  Union,  "  Ton  hava  swept  away  onr  constitution,  you 
have  destroyed  onr  Parliament,  bnt  we  shall  have  onr  revenge.  We  will 
send  into  the  ranks  of  your  Parliament,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  irour 
constitntion,  a  hnndrcd  of  the  greatest  scansdrels  in  the  kingdom !" 

Fightdag  and  Favtittg.— On  the  30th  January,  1629,  both  Honses 
joined  in  petitioning  the  King  (Charles  I.)  for  a  fast,  to  seek  at  the  hands 
of  Almighty  God  a  happy  success  in  the  affaiis  of  the  Church  and  State, 
and  diversion  of  the  miseries  of  the  Beformed  Chnrch  abroad.  The  King 
answered  that  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Beformed  Churches  abroad 
was  too  true,  and  thoy  onght  to  give  them  all  possible  help.  But  fighting 
would  do  them  more  good  than  fasting.  This  custom  of  fasting  every 
session  was  but  lately  bopun,  and  bo  was  not  satisfied  with  the  nocessitj 
of  it  at  this  time ;  jet  he  willingly  granted  thorn  their  request,  bnt  it  shoold 
not  hereafter  be  brought  into  precedent,  except  npon  great  occasions. 

Bnnd^  ObsezTano«  BillB. — February  I5tb,  1621,  a  member,  Mr. 
Shepard,  is  discharged  from  the  House  for  his  speeeb  on  the  Bill  for 
Keeping  the  Sabbath,  otherwise  called  Sunday.  "The  House  doth 
remove  him  from  the  service  of  this  House,  as  unworthy  to  be  a  member 
thereof."  Objections  are  taken  to  the  term  "  Safatiath,"  Dies  Sabbati 
being  Saturday,  and  Sunday  being  nsed  in  all  statutes.  Sir  George 
Uoore  said,  "  In  every  Parliament  I  have  served  have  been  bills  for 
observing  the  Sabbath." — Parry'i  "  Parliament  o/EngUmd." 

A  Sunday  Sitting  of  the  Eonies. — In  the  "  Diumall  Occmrences 
or  Dayly  Proceedings  of  this  Great  and  Happy  Parliament,"  1641  (a 
companion  volume  to  the  "Speeches  and  Passages  "of  the  same  yeaTj 
frequently  quoted  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  book),  the  following  is 
entered  under  August  8 : — "  Besolved  upon  the  qnestiou  in  both  Housea 
of  Parliament,  nemtne  conlradieenle,  that  this  ensuing  declaration  shall 
be  printed  ;  '  Whereas  both  Houses  of  Parliament  found  it  fit  to  sit  in 
Parliament  upon  the  8.  day  of  Aognst,  being  the  Lord's  day,  for  many 
urgent  and  uneipeeted  occasions  concerning  the  safety  of  tbe  Kingdome, 
and  lieing  so  straitned  in  time  by  reason  of  bis  Majesties  resolution  to 
begin  bis  jouruey  towards  Scotland  on  Mnuday  following  early  in  tite 
morning,  it  was  not  possible  for  to  settle  and  order  the  alFaiis  of  the 
Kingdome,  either  for  the  government  thereof  in  the  King's  abaencs,  or 
for  the  present  safety  as  was  requisite  :  Upon  these  present  necessities, 
though  the  Houses  thought  it  necessary  to  sit,  yet  the  Lords  and  Commons 
now  assembled  in  Partiunent  think  it  meet  to  declare  that  they  would  not 
have  done  this  bnt  npon  inevitable  necessity,  the  Peace  and  Safety  both 
of  Chureh  and  State  being  so  deeply  concerned ;  which  they  do  hereby 
declare,  to  the  end  that  neither  any  other  inferionr  Court  or  Couneell,  or 
any  other  person,  may  dmw  this  into  example,  or  make  use  of  it  for  their 
encouragement  in  neglecting  the  doe  observation  of  the  Lord's  day.' " — In 
recent  times,  a  ntting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Saturday,  July  5, 
1879,  commencing  near  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  prolonged  nutil 
a  quarter  past  twelve  on  the  Snnday  morning. 
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PioTis  and  Patient. — ^In  the  "  Dinrnall  Oecnrrenees  "  just  referred 
to,  we  find,  under  date  Not.  17, 1640 :  "  Tewsdaj,  was  the  fast  day,  which 
was  kept  pioosly  and  deyouilj.  Dr.  Bnrgesse  and  Master  Marshall 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  least  seven  honrs  betwixt  them, 
npon  Jere.  50,  5,  and  2  Ghron.  2,  8." 

The  Act  fbr  Idceiudng  Playi. — ^In  the  conrse  of  the  session 
1737,  Giffard  (the  manager  of  Qoodman's  Fields  Theatre)  brought  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  farce  called  the  "  GU>lden  Bump,"  which  had  been 
proposed  for  exhibition ;  "  but  it  is  uncertain,"  says  Coxe  in  his  "  Life  of 
Walpole,"  from  whose  narratiye  the  following  particulars  are  taken, 
"whether  the  intentions  of  the  manager  were  to  request  his  advice  on 
this  occasion,  or  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  to  prevent  its  representation." 
The  Minister,  however,  paid  the  profits  which  it  was  supposed  might  have 
accrued  from  the  performance,  and  detained  the  copy.  He  then  made 
extracts  of  the  most  exceptionable  passages,  abounding  in  profaneness, 
sedition,  and  blasphemy,  which  he  read  in  the  House.  Leave  was  accord* 
ingly  given  to  bring  in  a  licensing  bill,  which  was  introduced  on  the  20th 
May,  read  the  24th,  a  second  time  on  the  25th,  and  finally  passed  on  the 
1st  of  June.  With  equal  despatch  the  measure  passed  through  its  various 
stages  in  the  Upper  House,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  21st. 

The  Eouse  of  Coxmnons  and  the  Theatre. — ^In  1734,  Sir  John 
Bamanl  Laving  brought  in  a  bill  to  cheek  the  increase  of  playhouses,  a 
comedian  named  Tony  Aston  was  allowed  to  address  the  House  against 
the  measure. — Horace  Walpole  mentions  in  his  "  Memoirs "  that  in 
March,  1751,  the  House  adjourned  to  attend  at  Drury-lane,  where 
Othello  was  to  be  acted  by  a  Mr.  Delaval  and  his  family.  And  again  in 
his  "  Journals,"  Feb.  1781,  he  says,  "  Mr.  Burke's  bill  for  retrenching 
places  on  the  Civil  List  was  road  the  first  time ;  the  second  reading 
deferred  till  that  day  fortnight,  because  the  2l8t  was  to  be  the  Fast  Day, 
and  the  22ud  the  benefit  of  Yestris,  a  favourite  French  dancer  of  the 
opera." 

Mere  Novelties.— Lord  Brougham  writes  of  Sir  William  Scott 
(Lord  Stowell) :  Of  every  change  he  was  the  enemy.  As  he  could 
imagine  nothing  better  than  the  existing  state  of  any  given  thing,  he 
could  see  only  peril  and  hazard  in  the  search  for  anything  new;  and 
with  him  it  was  quite  enough  to  characterise  a  measure  as  "a  mere 
novelty,"  to  deter  him  at  once  from  entertaining  it  —a  phrase  of  which 
Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  with  some  humour,  once  took  advantage  to  say, 
when  asked  by  his  friend  what  that  mass  of  papers  might  be,  pointing 
to  the  huge  bundle  of  the  Acts  of  a  single  session,  "  Mere  novelties,  Sir 
William — mere  novelties." 

ni-worded  Acts  of  Parliament. — ^The  negligence  displayed  in 
drawing  bills  is  frequently  the  subject  of  comment,  but  sometimes, 
escax)ing  detection,  has  given  rise  to  ludicrous  passages  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  same  effect  has  resulted  from  the  striking  out  of  clauses 
without  duo  attention  to  the  connection  of  the  remainder.  A  good 
instance  was  cited  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1816.  A 
statute  enacted  the  punishment  of  fourteen  years'  transportation  for  A 
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partienlar  offence,  uid  that  apon  conTiction  one  half  thereof  ahould  go  to 
the  King  and  one  half  to  the  informer. 

Slaflp  by  Act  of  Farliwuaiit. — In  the  dajs  of  the  old  watchmeD, 
a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  metropolitan  wat«h  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  other  proTisions  nos  a  clanae 
that  the  iratchmen  ahoold  be  compelled  to  sleep  during  the  dsj.  When 
this  was  read  in  committee,  a  gouty  old  baronet  stood  np  and  expressed 
his  imh  that  it  could  be  made  to  extend  to  members  of  the  House  of 
CommouB,  as  be  should  be  glad  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
enactment. 

Use  of  Eoclesiastical  DignitiaB. — Forater  relatos  that  Sir 
£dward  Dering,  member  for  Kent,  who  spoke  in  the  debate  on  the 
Bcmonstrance,  takiug  np  tho  closing  averments  in  the  declaration,  as  to 
the  dosire  of  its  promoters  for  the  advancement  of  learning  by  a  more 
general  and  equal  distribution  of  its  rewards,  avowed  his  opinion  that  this 
object  wonid  be  defeati^  if  tho  great  prizes  in  the  Church  were  ^ibolished. 
"  Great  rewards,"  he  said,  "  do  beget  great  endeavours  j  and  certainly. 
Sir,  when  the  ^^at  basin  and  ewer  are  taken  out  of  the  lottery,  yon  shall 
have  few  adventurers  for  small  plate  and  spoons  only.  If  any  man  cotdd 
cut  tho  moon  out  all  into  little  stars,  although  we  might  still  have  the 
aame  moon,  or  as  mnch  in  small  pieces,  yet  we  should  want  both  light  and 
inUuenee."  Sydney  Smith's  famous  argument  in  defence  of  tho  '  priies 
in  tho  Church  "  was  exactly  and  almost  Uterally  reproduced  from  this 
speech  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  made  nearly  two  centnriea  before. 

The  Bishopi  in  Farliunent. — In  Juno,  1870,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr,  S.  Beaumont,  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  relieving  lords  spiritual,  thereafter  consecrated,  from  attendance  ui 
Parliament.     The  motion  was  defeated  by  15B  to  102. 

Balaam  and  hii  Asa. — Br.  ICing  reUtos  that  Att«rbnry,  the  cele- 
brated Bishop  of  Kochestor,  happened  to  say  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
while  speaking  on  a  certain  bill  then  under  discussion,  that  "he  had 
prophesied  last  winter  this  bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  find  ho  had  proved  a  true  prophet."  ii.j  Lord 
Coniugsby,  who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion, 
"desired  the  House  to  remark  that  one  of  the  right  reverend  bad  set 
himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  bat,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what 
prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet  Balaam,  who  waa 
reproved  by  his  own  ass."  Atterbury,  in  reply,  with  great  wit  and  calm- 
ness, exposed  this  rude  attack,  concluding  thus :  "  Since  the  noble  lord 
has  discovered  in  onr  manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be 
compared  to  the  prophet  Balaam ;  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  out  tho  other  part  of  the  parallel.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been 
reproved  by  nobody  but  his  lordship." 

An  ArchbUiiop'n  Wrath.— Horace  Walpole  writes  in  May,  1777: 
"  Tho  Duke  of  Grafton  took  notice  of  the  despotic  spirit  preached  up  by 
the  clergy,  particularly  of  a  late  sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
(Markhamj  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  That 
sermon  had  been  printed,  but  not  polilioly  sold;  it  was  a  base  uu.^au<^«>  ^ 
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Bervilitj,  hoping  to  recover  fayonr  in  the  closet,  and  a  libel  on  tlie  Oppo- 
sition. The  Archbishop  declared  himself  ready  to  defend  every  posiiiGn 
in  his  sermon.  .  .  Lord  Shelbnme  was  stiU  more  severe  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  rose  with  most  intemperate  pride  and  fary,  and  aaid 
that  though,  as  a  Christian  and  bishop,  he  onght  to  bear  wrongs,  there 
were  injuries  that  would  provoke  any  patience,  and  that  he,  if  insulted, 
should  know  how  to  chastise  any  petulance." 

Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy. — ^A  trite  saying  on  this  subject 
originated  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Test  Laws.  Lord 
Sandwich  said,  "  I  have  heard  frequent  use  of  the  words  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy,  but  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  mean." 
Bishop  Warburton  interposed  in  a  whisper,  "  Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  is  mj 
doxy ;  heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy.' 

A  Bed-ridden  Law. — Old  Sir  Benjamin  Budyard  in  the  Long 
Parliament  said,  "he  should  like  to  see  that  g^ood,  old,  decrepit  law, 
Magna  Charta,  which  hath  been  kept  so  long  bed-rid,  as  it  were,  walk 
abroad  again,  with  new  vigour  and  lustre.' 

Piety  and  Ability. — ^Lord  Oommissioner  Maynard,  in  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  1689,  was  particularly  severe  against  the  administration  of  the 
navy.  "  I  hear,"  said  ho,  "  there  are  young  men  put  to  command  ships 
tliat  never  wore  at  sea  before,  because  tiiey  are  well  affected  to  the 
present  settlement.  The  question  used  to  be, '  Is  he  a  godly  man  p '  and 
he  was  employed.  I  ask  them,  Oan  a  godly  man,  because  he  is  godly, 
make  a  watch  or  a  pair  of  boots  ?  " 

The  House  of  Commons  Denonnced  hj  a  Member. — When 
Alderman  Oliver  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1771  (see  pp.  49,  425),  some  of  the  members  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  majority.  Horace  Walpole  writes:  "Sir  George 
Savile  left  the  House,  protesting  against  their  proceedings,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  his  friends.  Colonel  Barr6  went  farther^said  in  his 
place  that  the  conduct  of  the  House  was  in/amous,  that  no  honest  man 
could  sit  amongst  them,  and  walked  away — and  the  House  was  forced  to 
swallow  so  ungrateful  a  bolus." 

An  Odions  Comparison. — ^A  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  December  12th,  1770,  on  a  motion  for  deferring  the  Land  Tax 
until  after  the  Christmas  recess,  "when,"  says  the  Public  Adverii$er, 
"  the  riot  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  •  so 
shocked  the  delicacy  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  Speaker,  that  upon  occa- 
sion of  some  clamour  this  day  he  called  to  the  members,  with  all  the  soft- 
ness of  a  bassoon, '  Pray,  gentlemen,  bo  orderly ;  you  are  almost  as  bad  as 
the  other  House.' " 

Mntnal  Forbearance  in  Debate. — ^"We  have  great  reason," 
said  Sir  William  Coventry  (1676),  "  in  cases  of  disputes  in  Parliament,  to 
give  grains  of  allowance  to  one  another.  In  ancient  times  but  a  few 
persons  spoke  in  the  House,  and  their  speeches  were  ready  penned.  The 
powder  and  shot  was  ready  made  up  in  cartridges,  ready  cut  and  dried, 

*  See  p.  414,  "  Mntnal  Exclnsion  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commona.*' 
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ftiid  h  TDui  had  thon  time  to  think ;  bat  now  ve  apeak  on  a  sodden,  uid 
therefore  would  ha,ve  some  graina  of  allowBiice  givon." 

A  Convenient  Coiuolmaa. — Clarendon  relates  that  EolUs  one  iaj, 
upon  a  vety  hut  debate  in  the  Honse  (1647),  and  Berne  mde  expresiioiiB 
whieh  fell  from  Ireton,  peranadod  him  to  walk  ont  of  the  honrn  with  him, 
and  then  told  him  that  he  should  proaontlj  go  over  the  water  and  fight 
with  him.  Ireton  told  tiim  hia  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  fight  a 
dncl ;  upon  which  HoUis,  in  choler,  polled  him  bj  the  nose ;  telling  him, 
if  his  conscience  would  keep  1'''"  tram  giving  men  satisfaction,  it  should 
keep  him  from  provoking  them. 

A  Member  Striking  Another. — In  the  "  Memorials  and  Orders 
of  tho  House,  gathered  hj  H.  S.  £.  [ElsjngeJ,  Clerk  to  the  Parliament" 
(1670),  we  find;  "19th  Jacobi,  some  speeches  passing  in  the  Honse 
privately  between  two  of  the  members,  and  some  offence  taken,  which 
seems  waa  not  intended  to  be  given,  one  of  them  in  going  down  the 
Parliament  stairs  stmck  the  other,  who  thereupon  catched  at  a  sword 
then  in  hia  man's  band,  to  strike  with  it.  Upon  complaint  made  of  it  to 
tho  House,  the;  were  both  of  them  ordered  to  attend  the  Honse.  Being 
come,  he  who  gave  the  blow  was  called  in,  and  standing  (not  at  the  bar, 
bnt)  by  the  bar,  was  examined  bj  Mr.  Speaker,  confessed  the  giving  the 
blow,  insisted  on  the  provocation,  and  withdrew.  The  other  was  also 
called  in,  to  relate  the  truth.  After  he  had  made  the  relation  and  was 
likewise  withdrawn,  and  testimony  given  bj  a  member  of  the  Honse  who 
heard  the  words,  the  Honse  proceeded  to  sentence  against  Ui.  C,  who 
stmck  the  blow :  he  being  brought  to  the  bar,  there  on  his  knees  he 
received  judgment,  which  was  prononneed  bj  the  Speaker — that  he  should 
be  committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House." 

Aboflive  Jtojxgaa^a  in  Forliameut. — Boswoll  writes  (1784) :  "  I 
coUBnred  the  coarse  invectives  which  wore  become  faehionabLe  in  the 
Eonso  of  Commons,  and  said  that  if  members  of  Pariisment  must  attack 
each  other  personally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  shonld  he  done  more 
genteelly.  Johnson :  '  No,  sir ;  that  wonld  be  mncb  worse.  Abuse  ia 
not  BO  dangerona  when  there  is  no  vehicle  of  wit  or  delicacy — no  snbtle 
conveyance.  The  difference  between  coarse  and  refined  abuse  is  as  the 
difference  between  being  bruised  by  a  olnb,  and  woonded  by  a  poisoned 

Cenni^,  fco.,  without  Personal  Offeuee. — Mr.  James  Grant 
wrote  in  bis  "  Random  Becollections  "  (1837) :  "  Persons  nnacqnainted 
with  the  secrets  of  the  prison-honae  would  naturally  infer  that  those 
members  of  opposite  politics  whom  they  see  night  after  nigbt  so  heartily 
abusing  each  other,  were  not  on  friendly  terms  together.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  conclnsiou  wonld  be  jnst ;  in  the  great  majority  it 
wonld  not.  Before  and  after  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gorem- 
ment,  the  right  honourable  baronet  and  liord  John  RnsseU  were  often  seen 
in  most  friendly  conversation  together.  Soma  weeks  after  the  meeting  of 
the  present  Parliament,  Mr.  Hngbes  Hughes,  the  member  for  Oxford, 
mndo  a  moat  violent  attack  on  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  pointodly  referring,  among 
other  things,  to  his  ordering  death's-heads  and  croaa-bQiMft  te^  \>ax&fab. 
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oyer  tho  doors  of  those  electors  who  would  not  vote  for  his  nominee  in  the 
conntj  of  Cork.  Mr.  O'Connell  repelled  the  attack  with  eqaal  yiolenee, 
and  retorted — as  he  did  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  memher  for  the  XJnrveraitj  o! 
Dublin,  on  another  occasion — ^that  Mr.  Hughes's  head  was  a  calfs-heai 
Some  nights  afterwards  both  gentlemen  were  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  19 
Parliament-street,  on  their  way  home  from  the  House."  The  same  writer 
gives  another  instance,  in  which  Lord  Brougham  and  O'Oonnell  were  con- 
cerned. In  the  session  of  1834  the  former  had  denounced  O'Oonnell  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  great  national  mendicant,  and  contrasted  him 
with  distinguished  men  who  would  not  be  dependent  upon  the  bonntj  of 
others.  Li  the  following  year  they  met  at  a  public  dinner,  there  being 
only  one  person  seated  between  them ;  when  Brougham  proposed  to  t«ke 
wine  with  O'Gonnell,  and  they  drank  to  each  other,  Brougham  saying. 
**  We  have  not  drunk  wine  together  since  we  sat  teie  d  tete  at  a  public 
dinner  in  1823." 

Scenes  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Several  disorderly  scenes  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages  (see  pp.  35,  55,  &c.).  Mr.  James 
Grant  depicts  one  that  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1835.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  his  account :  Counsel  had  been  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  against  the  Municipal  Corporations  BUI,  and  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  when  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea, 
with  groat  warmth,  said :  "  We  are  arrived  at  a  most  fearful  crisis. 
Never  did  there  exist  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  present.  This  House 
was  never  in  such  a  situation.  ("  Hear,  hear !"  from  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  other  noble  lords.)  And  I  do  not  see,  after  what  has  passed  at 
the  bar  of  this  House — ^af  ter  the  able  exposure  of  the  certain  consequences 
of  this  measure  which  has  been  made — ^how  any  noble  lord  can  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  vote  for  this  bill.  I  implore  your  lordships,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  not  for  one  moment  to  entertain  this  most  atro- 
cious measure.  I  would  scorn  to  belong  to  a  House  which  could  entertain 
it.  In  God's  name  let  it  be  rejected  now."  (Here  the  vehemence  of  the 
noble  lord's  manner  was  so  great  as  to  impede  his  utterance.) — ^Lord 
Melbourne,  who  appeared  perfectly  calm  and  dispassionat-e,  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  till  Monday, 
when  he  would  propose  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill. — ^The  Duke  of  Newcastle:  I  wish  to  understand  the  noble 
viscount  correctly.  Do  you  (addressing  Lord  Melbourne)  mean  to  refuse 
hearing  the  offered  evidence  ? — ^Lord  Melbourne  :  Certainly. — The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (with  much  energy) :  Then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  conduct  of  tlie  noble  viscount  is  contrary  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
conduct  of  a  man,  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  of  a  British  peer,  and  of 
a  British  subject.  He  is  taking  from  the  people  of  this  country  their 
property,  by  the  most  unconstitutional  and  most  arbitrary  means.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  I  do  think  that  the  measure  before  your  lordships 
is  so  atrodous  as  to  render  the  noble  viscount  liable  to  impeachment ;  and, 
if  no  other  person  brings  forward  a  motion  for  his  impeachment,  I  myself 
will  do  it. — ^Lord  Brougham :  I  beg  to  remind  the  noble  duke  that,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  impeachment  of  my  noble  friend,  he  has  overlooked  the  im- 
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portant  ctTcumstAnee,  thti  ae  he  himself  will  h^n  to  act  m  a  judge  when 
mj  noblo  friend  ia  impeached,  he  cannot  also  be  his  proaeentcw.  The 
impeachment  mnat  come  from  the  Oommons ;  and  when  the  other  Honee 
does  impeach  my  nohle  friend,  I  shall  gire  the  caae  onbiaaaed  and 
impartial  consideration. — The  Duke  of  Coinberland  (who  had  been  bo 
mnch  excited  as  to  be  unable  to  remun  in  his  seat) :  We  are  too  warm  at 
present  for  considering  the  qneetion  before  the  House.  We  had  better 
sdjonm  the  House  till  Uondaj. — Iiotd  Brongham  said  they  must  first 
adjonm  the  eonaidention  of  the  qaestion,  adding,  in  a  peculiarly  sareastio 
manner,  "  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  at  all  too  warm."  The  qnestion  waa 
then  adjonmed,  as  proposed. 

A  Bojal  QsBrrel  in  the  Lords. — Mr.  GreTille  writes  aa  follows, 
Feb.  26, 1829 :  "  The  debate  on  Monday  night  in  the  Honae  of  liorda  [on 
the  Catholic  Belief  Bill]  waa  very  amoaing.  It  was  understood  the  Doha 
of  Clarence  waa  to  apeak,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  enrioaity  to  hear 
him.  He  made  a  very  tolerable  speech,  of  course  with  a  good  deal  of  stuff 
in  it,  bnt  snch  as  it  was  it  has  exceedingly  disconcerted  the  other  party 
[against  the  bill].  The  three  royal  dnkes — Clarence,  Cnmberland,  and 
Snssex — got  np  one  after  another,  and  attacked  each  other — that  is, 
Clarence  and  Snsaei  attacked  Cnmberland,  and  he  them — very  vehemently, 
and  they  need  towards  each  other  langnage  that  nobody  else  conld  have 
ventured  to  employ ;  so  it  waa  a  very  droU  acene.  The  Dnke  of  Clarence 
sMd  the  attache  on  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  had  been  in/amont ;  the  Dnke 
of  Cumberland  took  this  t«  himself,  bat  when  he  began  to  anawer  it  could 
not  recollect  the  eipression,  which  the  Dnke  of  Clarence  directly  supplied 
^'I  said,  infamoua.'  The  Dnke  of  Snssei  said  that  the  Dnke  of  Clarence 
had  not  intoodod  to  apply  the  wotd  to  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland,  bnt  if  he 
choae  to  take  it  to  himself  he  might.  Then  the  Dnke  of  Clarence  said 
that  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  had  lived  so  long  abroad  that  he  bad 
forgotten  there  was  such  a  thing  ss  freedom  of  debate," 

A  Conflict  between  tlie  Woolsack  and  the  Episcopal  Bench. 
— Coiivocation. — A  remarkable  passage  of  words  took  place  in  1864 
between  Lord  CbanceUor  Westbury  and  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
episcopal  bench.  Lord  Houghton  had  called  attention  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  recent  judgment  of  Convocation  in  the  case  of  "  Essaya  and 
Eeviews,"  and  naked  the  Government  whether  the  law  officers  had  been 
consulted  as  to  the  powers  of  Convocation  to  pass  snch  a  judgment,  and 
the  immunity  of  members  of  that  body  from  proceedings  at  common  law 
in  consequence.  The  Lord  ChanceUor  replied  in  a  speech  foil  of  sarcasm, 
and  nndisgniaed  contempt  for  both  Convocation  and  the  episcopacy. 
Aa  to  the  first  he  said ;  "  There  are  three  modes  of  dealing  with  Con- 
vocation when  it  is  permitted  to  come  into  action  and  transact  real 
bnsineHS.  The  first  is,  while  they  are  harmlessly  busy  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  proceedings.  The  aaeond  is,  when  they  eeem  likely  to  get 
into  mischief  to  prorogue  and  put  an  end  to  thoir  proeeedinga.  The 
third,  when  tbey  have  done  something  clearly  beyond  their  powers,  is 
to  bring  them  before  a  court  of  justice  and  punish  them."  He  w«^ 
on  to  show  that  no  action  of  Convocation,  aa4  noAunf^  \V  vsa^X.  TS'si- 
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nooncG,  had  yalidiiy  witliont  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  any  attempt 
to  enforce  its  unsanctioned  decrees  wonld  inYolve  the  penalties  of  prce- 
munire.  Ho  then  referred  to  the  judgment  itself :  "Assuming  that  the 
report  of  the  judgment  which  I  hare  read  is  a  correct  one,  I  am  happy 
to  tell  your  lordships  that  what  is  called  a  synodical  judgment  is  simply 
a  series  of  well-lubricated  terms — a  sentence  so  oily  and  so  saponaceous* 
that  no  one  could  grasp  it.  Like  an  eel  it  slips  through  your  fingers,^- 
it  is  simply  nothing,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  my  noble  friend  that  it 
is  literally  no  sentence  at  all."  He  called  upon  the  bishops  to  pause 
before  they  entered  upon  proceedings  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, might  entail  the  penalties  he  had  before  alluded  to,  and  then 
continued:  "Those  who  concur  with  me  may  probably  think  that  by 
protesting  against  such  a  course  they  may  save  themselyes  from  conse- 
quences; but  if  there  be  any  attempt  to  cany  Convocation  beyond  its 
proper  limits,  their  best  plan  after  protesting  will  be  to  gather  up  their 
garments  and  leave  the  place,  remembering  the  pillar  of  salt,  and  resolving 
not  to  cast  a  look  behind."  (Laughter). — ^The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Longley)  mildly  defended  the  course  taken  by  Convocation,  as  a  necessary 
yindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (Wilberforce),  who  had  been  referred  to  pointedly  by  Lord  West- 
bury,  denounced  him  warmly.  Ho  said :  "If  a  man  has  no  respect  for 
himself,  he  ought  at  all  events  to  resi)ect  the  audience  before  which  he 
sx)cak6 ;  and  when  the  highest  representative  of  the  law  in  England  in 
your  lordsliips'  court,  upou  a  matter  involving  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
and  the  religion  of  the  realm,  and  all  those  high  truths  concerning  which 
this  discussion  has  arisen,  can  think  it  fit  to  descend  to  ribaldry — in  which 
ho  knows  that  he  can  safely  indulge,  because  those  to  whom  he  addresses 
it  will  have  too  much  respect  for  their  characters  to  answer  him  in  like 
sort — I  say  that  this  House  has  ground  to  complain  of  having  its  character 
unnecessarily  injured  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  this  land,  by  one  occu- 
pying so  high  a  position  within  it.  ,  ,  I  would  rather  subject  myself, 
in  the  presence  of  my  countrymen  and  of  your  noble  House,  to  any 
amount  of  that  invective  and  insinuation,  and  all  those  arts  of,  I  will  not 
say  what  part  of  the  bar  of  England,  of  which  we  have  seen  something 
to-night — I  would,  I  repeat,  rather  a  thousand  times  incur  it  all,  than  have 
to  look  back  on  my  deathbed  upon  myself  as  one  of  those  who  had  not 
striven  for  the  truth  of  our  Established  Church,  and  had  not  encountered, 
because  I  was  afraid  personally  of  the  consequences,  anything  wliich  the 
maintenance  of  that  truth  might  entail." 

Inapt  Quotation. — ^It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  quota- 
tions introduced  in  debate,  from  poetry  especially,  have  been  misunder- 
stood or  interpreted  too  literally,  and  occasionally  stormy  scenes  have 
occurred  from  this  cause.  Two  or  three  may  be  mentioned.  On  one 
occasion,  while  Lord  Brougham  was  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 

•  This  epithet  derived  personal  point  from  the  fact  that  Bishop  Samnd 
Wilberforce,  who  was  reputed  to  have  drawn  np  the  judgment,  had  long  before 
been  nicknamed  by  his  opponents  "  Soapy  Sam." 
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WBB  addressing  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  brongbt  his  hsrangoe  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  following  t«rm8 ;  "  The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  vool- 
sack  aaid  his  colleagneH  thint  they  have  buried  the  noble  earl  [Grey,  who 
had  jast  retired  from  office]  ui  his  political  sepnlchre,  and  that  he  will  no 
more  diainrb  them  ;  but  they  will  find  themeelres  mietaken.  The  spirit 
of  the  noblo  earl  will  burst  its  cerements  and  will  haunt  them  in  their 
festivities,  and  distnrb  the  noblo  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  in  tho 
midst  o£  his  '  potations  pottle  deep.' "  Lord  Brougham,  in  great  agita- 
tion, rose  from  the  woolsack  and  replied,  "  As  to  the  concluding  obserra- 
tioos  of  the  noble  duke,  all  I  shall  say  is  that  I  do  not  frequent  the  same 
cabaret  or  ale-house  as  he  does."  (Lond  cries  of  "  Order !  ")  "  At  all 
events,  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  the  noble  eari  referred  to  at  the 
noble  duke's  ale-house  potations.    Uy  lords,  I  have  not  a  skng  dictionary 

at  hand ."     Uost  of  those  present  here  rose  to  order,  and  amid  the 

nproar  the  Chancellor's  voice  was  lost,  but  he  persisted  for  some  time, 
ontil  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham  (who  apparently  had  been  enjoying  the 
Mene)  rose  to  explain  that  he  bad  merely  intended  a  pleasantry,  and  that 
he  had  oiily  borrowed  for  tho  purpose  a  qnotation  from  Shakespesjo  * 
fact  which  the  Honse  at  Grat  did  not  seem  to  recognise. 

Uniutfl&tionEhl  OSenet. — Another  instance  of  nnfortnnate  qnota- 
tion  occnrrcd  in  1853.  The  Earl  of  Derby  hod  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  Canada  Clergy  Reserves  Bill,  which  measnre  was  supported  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberforce),  who  read  an  eitrsct  from  Burke  to  en- 
force tho  remark  that  the  American  people  wonld  resist  any  attempt  to 
"  wrest  freedom  from  them  by  force  or  shnffie  it  from  them  by  chicane," 
which  he  inferred  wonld  bo  tho  effect  of  the  amendment.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  objected  to  the  words  just  nsed,  as  an  application  of  t«rms  which 
could  not  be  made  without  giring  offence.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  es- 
plaiufd  that  ho  had  made  the  allusion  with  a  smile  and  in  a  playful  way, 
withoat  intention  to  offend,  and  that  the  noble  earl  himeelf  had  erred  in 
speaking  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill  as  adopting  a  shuffling  and  shifting 
policy.  The  Earl  of  Derby  thereupon  said :  "  My  lords,  1  accept  at  ouca 
the  explanation  which  has  been  offered  by  the  right  reverend  prelate ;  but 
when  he  tells  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  say  anything  offensive 
because  he  has  a  smiling  face,  he  will  forgive  mo  if  I  quote  in  his  presence 
from  a  well-known  author,  withoat  intending  in  the  least  to  apply  the 
words  to  him — 

'  A  man  maj  smils,  and  gmile,  and  be  a  villain.'  " 

Interruption  here  took  place,  and  some  laughter,  but  more  indications 
of  disapproval  among  tho  noble  lords  present.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
resumed  :  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  whom  what  I  s^  can  be 
offensive." — The  Earl  of  Clarendon  started  excitedly  to  his  feet,  and  said 
with  much  emphasis,  "  It  is  to  me.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  is  to  mo,  I  say.  I 
and  my  noblo  friends  near  me  were  offended  by  that  expression.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  hear  such  expressions.  (Prolonged  cheers.)  We  are 
not  accustomed,  even  in  the  language  of  poetry,  to  hear  sncb  a  word  as 
'villain'  applied  to  any  noble  lord  in  this  honse." — Tha  luAAa  Vii.  ««!^ 
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down  amid  renewed  cheering,  after  wldch  the  Earl  of  Derby  declared 
that  he  thought  such  interference  qnite  uncalled  for,  and  again  that  ha 
had  meant  nothing  personally  offensive.  The  incident,  while  it  lasted, 
caused  unusual  excitement. 

OfFensiTe  Speech  Forbidden.— One  of  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House  of  Lords  runs  as  follows :  "  To  prevent  misunderstandings,  and  for 
avoiding  offensive  speeches,  when  matters  are  debating  either  in  the  House 
or  Committees,  it  is  for  honour*8  sake  thought  fit  and  so  ordered,  that  all 
personal,  sharp,  or  taxing  speeches  be  forborne ;  and  whosoever  answereth 
another  man's  speech,  shall  apply  his  answer  to  the  matter  without  wrong 
to  the  i)er8on ;  and  as  nothing  offensive  is  to  be  spoken,  so  nothing  is  to 
be  ill-taken,  if  the  party  that  speaks  it  shaU  presently  make  a  fair  exposi- 
tion or  clear  denial  of  the  words  that  might  bear  any  iU  construction ;  and 
if  any  offence  of  that  kind  be  given,  as  the  House  itself  will  be  very  sen- 
sible thereof,  so  it  will  sharply  censure  the  offenders,  and  give  the  party 
offended  a  fit  reparation  and  full  satisfaction." 

Scenes  in  the  Eonse  of  Commons.— A  Disturbance  Qoelled 
by  the  Speaker. — In  the  reign  of  Charles  n.,  a  scene  occurred  which 
is  thus  reported  in  "  Grey's  Debates : " — **  The  question  being  put,  whether 
a  further  address  should  be  made  to  the  King  for  recall  of  his  subjects 
now  in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  the  grand  committee  divided,  and 
the  tellers,  Trevor  Williams  and  Sir  John  Hanmer,  differing  in  their 
account  of  the  yeas  and  noes,  some  called  *  Tell  again,'  others  *  Report ; ' 
on  which  great  disordor  began,  gentlemen  rising  from  their  places  and 
mingling  in  the  pit :  hot  and  provoking  discourses  and  gestures  passed  on 
both  sides,  especially  betwixt  Lord  Cavendish  and  Sir  John  Hanmer. 
Some  said  that  Lord  Cavendish's  sword  was  half  drawn  out,  but  prevented 
by  Mr.  Russell,  who  kept  close  to  him  ;  others  said  that  Lord  Cavendish 
spat  in  Sir  Jolm  Hannier's  face,  but  that  was  only  eagerness  of  8])eech ; 
but  it  was  visible  to  all  that  Sir  James  Smith,  setting  his  arms  on  his  side, 
did  in  a  nulo  manner  make  through  the  crowd,  and  jostled  several,  and 
came  to  the  table,  where  yet  more  hot  discourses  passed  between  him  and 
Lord  Cavendish,  Mr.  SachovoroU,  and  several  others ;  Mr.  Stockdale  and 
some  others  setting  their  feet  upon  the  mace,  which  lay  below  the  table, 
in  the  usual  place  at  grand  committees.  The  disorder  continuing  near 
half  an  liour,  the  standers-by  on  the  upper  benches  expected  very  fatal 
consequences  might  have  followed,  especially  when  the  young  gallanta  as 
Mr.  Thynne,  Mr.  Newport,  and  several  others  leaped  over  the  seats  to  join 
Lord  Cavendish.  But  the  Speaker  [Sir  Edward  Seymour]  very  opportunely 
and  prudently  rising  for  his  seat  near  the  bar,  in  a  resolute  and  slow  pace, 
made  his  three  respects  through  the  crowd,  and  took  the  chair.  The  mace 
was  still  retained  by  the  said  gentlemen ;  but  at  last  being  forcibly  laid 
upon  the  table,  all  the  disorder  ceased,  and  the  gentlemen  went  to  their 
places.  The  Speaker  said  that,  to  bring  the  House  into  order  again,  he 
took  the  chair,  though  not  according  to  order.  His  act  was  generally 
approved.  Sir  Thomas  Lee  moved  that  there  might  be  an  engagement 
passed,  on  the  honour  of  every  member,  standing  up  in  his  place,  to 
proceed  no  further  in  anything  that  had  happened." 


Tli0   Konae   Comparad  to  a  Heuaffcri*.— Mr.  James  Grant 

rotn&rks,  rGspecting  scenes  which  Iiave  occasionallf  Dccurred  in  later 
dajs,  that  Lord  Brongham  once  compared  the  House  to  a  menagerie, 
and  the  spplieation  of  the  term  wonid  havo  been  most  appropriate  to  & 
scene  he  hlinsolf  witnessed  in  Jnly,  1835.  Had  a  blind  person  been  that 
night  conducted  into  the  Looae,  and  not  told  what  the  place  was,  he  woqH 
assuredly  hare  snpposod  he  was  in  some  zoological  establishment.  The 
qncation  before  the  House  was  the  re-eommittol  of  the  Mnnicipal  Corpo- 
rations Bill ;  and  a  momber  (Mr.  Hnghes  Hnghes)  rising  to  address  the 
Honse  was  assailed  with  tremendons  uproar.  The  Morning  Po$l  of  the 
following  day  thas  described  the  scene :  "  The  most  confased  sounds, 
mystcriouslj  blended,  issued  from  all  comers  of  the  honse.  One  hononr- 
ablo  mem1>cr  near  the  bar  repeatedly  called  out  'Bead'  (to  the  momber 
endcavouriug  to  address  the  Honse),  in  an  eicoedinglj  bass  and  boane 
Toice.  At  repeated  intervals  a  sort  of  drone-like  bmnming.  baring  almost 
the  sonnd  of  a  distant  band-organ  or  bagpipes,  issnod  from  the  back 
benches; — coughing,  sneezing,  and  ingonionsly  extended  yawning  blended 
with  the  other  sounds,  and  produced  a  tout  ensemble  which  wo  have  nexer 
beard  excelled  in  the  house.  A  single  voice  from  the  ministerial  benches 
imitated  Tcry  accurately  the  yelp  of  a  kennelled  hound."  The  most 
grapliic  description  (continues  Mr.  Grant)  would  fall  short  of  the  scone 
itself.  One  honourable  momber  imitated  the  crowing  of  a  cock  so  admir- 
ably, that  you  conld  not  have  distin^shed  it  from  the  performauce  of  a 
real  chanticleer.  Nor  far  from  the  same  spot  issued  sounds  marvellonsly 
resembling  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  blended  occasionaUy  with  the  like 
imitation  of  the  braying  of  an  aaa,  fay  an  honourable  member  a  lew  yards 
distant.  Tliero  were  yelpings  worthy  of  any  canine  animal,  and  excellent 
imitations  of  tlie  sounds  of  sundry  instruments  not  mentioned  by  the 
Morning  Post.  The  deafening  uproar  waa  completed  by  the  cries  of 
"  Chair,  chair!"  "Order!"  groans,  laughter,  ic,  which  proceeded  from 
all  parts  of  the  bouse.  The  House  had  determined  on  a  division,  and  a 
dirision  on  the  question  had  the  effect  of  restoring  order. 

A  8cen«  in  tlu  Commons  in  1873. — On  the  19tb  of  March, 
18T3.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  according  to 
notice,  "  to  call  attention  to  the  Civil  List,"  and  to  move  for  certun 
returns.  There  was  a  very  full  house  to  hear  him,  mnch  excitement 
having  been  produced  by  Sir  Charles's  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  on  royal  expenditure,  &e.  He  was  received  with  groans,  but 
listened  t*  attentively,  and  Mr.  Gladstono  followed  him  with  a  forcible 
reply.  Mr.  Anberon  Herbert  then  rose  to  second  Sir  Cbarlea'a  motion, 
and  the  pent-up  wrath  of  the  Honse  was  showered  upon  him.  Groans, 
hisses,  and  other  interruptions  assailed  him,  but  he  persisted  in  the 
attempt  to  make  himself  heard,  upon  which  hundreds  of  members  rose 
and  left  thoir  seats  in  a  body,  many  remwning  Irelow  the  bar.  Presently 
the  honourable  member  was  heard  to  avow  himself  an  advocate  of 
republican  principles,  and  the  declaration  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
indignation.  As  he  went  on,  other  tactics  were  adopted,  A  mem.Vw« 
moved  that  the  House  be  eoonted,  ajid  the  mation  viaa  te^ttw.^je&'ttD.^'^'O&iftt 
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ceremouy  liad  been  performed  tliree  times  in  abont  ten  minntes,  but 
without  the  expected  result.  A  young  nobleman  then  declared  be  "  espied 
strangers  in  the  g&llery,"  and  the  house  was  consequently  cleared  of  the 
reporters,  Sic.^  but  it  happened  that  the  occupants  of  the  ladies'  galleiy 
were  allowed  to  remain.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  described  in  the 
Daily  News,  from  " a  trustworthy  source:"— "The  interruptions  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Herbert's  speech  were 
now  redoubled.  From  the  less  prominent  parts  of  the  house,  to  which 
the  Oonserrative  members  had  retired,  an  incessant  clamour  arose. 
Cockcrowing  in  every  variety,  from  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  cochin  to  the 
shriU  note  of  the  bantam,  and  other  farmyard  sounds,  together  with 
repeated  imitations  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Mr.  Herbert's  voice,  prevented 
a  single  sentence  of  the  speaker  from  reaching  the  ears  of  those  who  were 
assumed  to  be  the  auditors.  When  the  clamour  was  at  its  height, 
Mr.  Dodson  (Chairman  of  Committees)  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Chair,  asking  whether  the  sounds  which  issued  from  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair  and  from  below  the  bar  were  not  gross  violations  of  order.  The 
Speaker,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  sounds  were  undoubtedly  out  of  order  in 
that  house,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  extreme  pain 
with  which  he  had  witnessed  the  scene  that  had  taken  place.  In  the 
slight  lull  which  followed,  Mr.  Herbert  announced  that  if  the  House  would 
listen  to  him  for  five  minutes  he  would  undertake  to  finish  his  observations. 
Amid  considerable  interruptions,  Mr.  Herbert  was  allowed  to  proceed; 
but  when,  on  the  expiration  of  the  five  minutes,  he  manifested  a  desire  to 
continue  his  speech,  the  clamour  burst  forth  afresh.  Mr.  Herbert  said 
that  the  interruptions  had  deprived  him  of  a  minute  and  a  half  of  the 
time  granted  him,  and  that  if  the  House  would  give  him  that  minute  and 
a  haK  ho  would  bo  content.  The  Speaker  hereupon  called  Mr.  Herl)ert  to 
order,  stating  that  it  was  irregular  and  improper  to  appeal  to  the  House, 
and  that  he  ought  to  address  himself  to  the  Chair.  Mr.  Herbert  then 
resumed  his  seat  amid  the  greatest  excitement  and  confusion."  Mr. 
Mnndclla  followed  him  with  a  speech  against  the  motion,  and  the  galleries 
were  re -opened  after  about  an  hour  had  elapsed.  Eventually  a  division 
was  taken  on  the  motion,  and  there  were  found  supporting  it  only  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Herbert,  the  numbers  against  them  being  276. 

Defying  the  House.  —  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  a  relative, 
Feb.  27, 1810  :  "  We  had  last  night  a  most  extraordinary  display  of  folly, 
coarseness,  and  A^ilgarity  from  Fuller,  who,  because  Sir  John  Ajistmther, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  would  not  take  notice  of  him,  when  he 
several  times  attempted  to  rise,  in  order  to  put  some  very  gross  and  absurd 
questions  to  Lord  Cliatham,  fiew  out  into  such  a  passion,  and  swore, 
and  abused  the  Chairman  and  the  House  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became 
at  last  necessary  tp  commit  him  to  custody.    As  he  went  out  he  shook 

his  fist  at  the  Speaker,  and  said   he  was  a  d insignificant  little 

puppy,  and,  snapping  his  fingers  at  him,  said  he  did  not  care  that  for 
him  or  the  House  either.  He  is  now  amusing  himself  with  the  Sei;jeant- 
at- Arms,  and  1  think  was  very  lucky  in  not  being  sent  to  Newgate  or  the 
Tower." 
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Tks  Flinuoll  Episode.— Oa  the  22ud  of  Jnly,  1875,  Mr.  Disneli, 
in  aDnonncing  the  iutestioDS  of  the  OoTemmeiit  with  respect  to  certam 
billa  before  the  Hooae,  named  the  Merch&nt  Shipping  Bill  as  one  that 
would  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Flimsoll,  member  for  Derby,  who  had  long 
been  zealous  in  the  advocacj  of  a  measnie  of  the  kind,  and  who  had 
understood  that  the  Government  was  pledged  to  proceed  with  the  bill, 
spoke  with  an  air  of  groat  agitation.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  earnestly 
entreat  the  right  lion,  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  GoTemmcnt  not  to 
consign  some  thonsanda  of  living  human  beings  to  a  miser&ble  death. 
.  ,  .  Continnallj,  every  winter,  hnndreds  and  hundreds  of  brave  men 
are  sent  to  death,  and  their  wives  are  made  widows  and  thoir  chil- 
dren are  made  fatheriess,  so  that  a  few  specnlative  scoandrels,  in  whose 
hearts  there  is  neither  the  love  of  Qod  nor  the  fear  of  man,  maj  make 
nnhallowcd  gain.  (Cheers.)  There  are  shipowners  in  this  conntry 
of  onrs  who  never  build  a  ship  and  who  never  bny  a  new  one, 
hnt  are  simply  what  are  called  '  ship-knackers,'  and  I  heard  an  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  in  the  lobby,  call  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  a  '  sliip -knacker.' " — Called  to  order  now  by  the  Speaker  for 
making  observations  on  a  bill  not  immediately  before  the  House,  the 
honourable  gentleman  gave  notice  that  on  a  future  evening  he  would  ask 
whether  a  certain  member  (whom  he  named)  was  the  owner  of  several 
vessels  which  had  recently  been  abandoned  at  eea,  and  wonld  pnt  similar 
questionB  respecting  other  members  also.  "  I  am  determined  (added  the 
honourable  member  in  a  loud  voice,  and  r^ing  his  clenched  fist)  to  nimmV 
the  villains  who  send  these  aaOora  to  death." — The  Speaker :  The  honourable 
member  made  nse  of  the  word  "  villain."  I  hope  he  did  not  use  it  with 
reference  to  any  member  of  this  Honso  ? — Mr.  Plimsoll  (in  an  excited  tone, 
and  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  table) :  I  did.  Sir,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
withdraw  it.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Order.") — The  Speaker :  The  observation 
of  the  honourable  member  is  altogether  unparliamentaiy,  and  I  most  again 
ask  him  whether  he  persists  in  using  it. — Mr.  Plimsoll :  And  I  must  again 
decline  to  retract. — The  Speaker,  after  another  ineffectual  appeal,  said  he 
must  leave  the  matt«r  to  the  judgment  of  the  Hoose ;  and  Mr.  Plimsoll 
reanmed  his  scat,  still  manifesting  great  excitement. — Mr.  Disraeli  there- 
npon  rose,  and,  remarking  that  the  member  foe  Derby  had  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  almost  unparalleled,  moved  that  the  Speaker  do 
reprimand  him  for  his  disorderly  and  violent  conduct. — The  Speaker :  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Honse,  the  houonrable  member  for 
Derby  will  bo  heard  in  his  place,  and  will  then  withdraw. — Mr.  Flimsoll  at 
once  loft  the  house,  two  or  throe  of  his  friends  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
offer  an  explanation.  The  question  having  been  put  from  the  chair,  the 
Marqnis  of  Hartington  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  that  action  upon 
the  matter  should  bo  postponed  for  a  short  timo,  in  tho  hope  that  the 
honourable  member  might  be  induced  to  set  himself  right  with  tho  House. 
Several  friends  of  Mr.  Plimsoll  spoke  apologetically  on  his  behalf,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  been  over-wrongbt  by  his  efforts  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  extremely  ill  j  and  the  subject  was  then 
adjourned  for  ft  week.    When  it  again  came  before  the  Htnut^,  ^x. 
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Plimsoll  read  a  carefallj-written  apology,  withdrawing  every  ezpresrion 
contrary  to  parliamentary  nsage,  bnt  adding  that  he  did  not  withdraw 
any  statement  of  fact.  The  Honse  was  disposed  to  be  generous,  and 
readily  accepted  Mr.  Disraeli's  suggestion  to  treat  the  apology  as  satis- 
factory and  complete.    The  order  was  consequently  discharged. 

A  Parallel  to  the  FUmsoU  Case. — In  1778,  an  attack  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Lord  North,  in  reference  to  a  contract  for 
mm.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  scene  occurred  which  is  thus  described 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  "  Journal : " — "  Lord  Greorge  CJordon,*  a  younger 
brother  of  the  duke,  started  up  and  said  Lord  North  was  the  contractor 
for  all  contractors,  and  he  could  prove  had  attempted  to  make  a  yillanous 
contract — ^he  offered  his  brother  the  duke  £1000  a  year  if  he  would  get 
him,  Lord  George,  out  of  Parliament,  but  the  duke  had  rejected  the 
yillanous  offer.  Such  unparliamentary  language  created  great  hubbub. 
Many  tried  to  convince  the  young  lord  of  the  unparliamentary  indecency  of 
the  term  villanous.  Lord  North  was  exceedingly  confounded,  but  did  not 
deny  the  charge ;  he  only  pleaded  that  there  was  nothing  viUanotu  in  the 
offer.  Lord  Greorge  was  at  last  persuaded  to  retract  the  term,  but  he 
said  the  fact  was  true,  and  the  House  might  call  it  by  what  name  they 
pleased." 

A  Duel  Prevented. — Horace  Walpole  writes,  May  26,  1778: — 
General  Burgoyne  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  (to  defend  him- 
Bplf,  on  his  return  from  America).  .  .  Temple  Luttrell  compared  tho 
conduct  of  Burgoyne  with  that  of  Lord  George  Germain,  who,  he  said, 
had  been  promoted  for  disobedience  and  timidity.  Lord  Greorge  started 
up  in  the  most  violent  rage,  and,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  sword,  said, 
though  ho  was  an  old  man,  he  would  not  hear  such  an  insult  from  a 
young  man,  who  was  an  assassin  and  of  the  most  wretched  character. 
This  produced  tho  highest  warmth  and  clamour.  Luttrell  went  out  of  the 
house  that  they  might  not  be  prevented  fighting ;  but  they  forced  him 
back  by  ordor  of  tho  House,  when  he  would  not  retract  a  syllable,  said  he 
had  said  uotliing  but  what  was  on  record,  and  declared  he  would  b©  sent 
to  x>rison  rather  than  retract.  Lord  North  said  a  few  faint  words  for 
Lord  George,  though  he  owned  he  had  been  disorderly.  Mr.  Buller  was 
for  committing  Luttrell,  but  most  condemning  Lord  Greorge ;  tho  latter 
made  apologies,  and  called  Luttrell  his  noble  friend,  which  the  latter  re- 
jected with  groat  indignation.  The  confusion  lasted  above  two  hours, 
when  Luttrell  was  forced  to  disclaim  any  further  resentment. 

Duel  between  Lord  George  Germain  and  Governor 
Jolinstone. — On  December  14th,  1770,  Lord  George  G^ermain  moved, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  That  the  Speaker  do  write  to  such  eldest 
sons  and  heirs  apparent  of  peers,  King's  Serjeants,  and  masters  in 
Chancery,  as  are  members  of  this  House,  and  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  and  to  request  them  to  attend  in  their  places  every  day,  at  two 
of  the  clock,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  bills  to  the  Lords."  The  honour  of 
tho  nation,  ho  said,  was  concerned  in  this. — Governor  Johnstone  won- 

•  The  Lord  George  of  the  Gordon  Biot«. 
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dered  that  tbo  noble  lord  should  interest  himself  bo  deeply  in  the  hononr 
of  the  nation,  when  he  had  been  hitheiio  bo  reg&rdlesa  of  Jds  own. — These 
words  occasioned  a  duel,  the  puticnlara  of  which  are  given  in  tlio  "  Par- 
liamentary History."  On  the  17th,  while  GoTemor  Johnstone  was 
attending  a  committee,  he  received  a  message  from  Lord  George,  when  it 
waa  arranged  that  they  ahonld  meet  in  the  King,  in  Hjdo  Park,  an  hoar 
afterwards — the  weapons  to  be  pistole,  as  the  goTomor  was  Buffering 
from  a  woond  in  his  arm.  The  antagonists  having  prepared  their  pistola. 
Lord  George  called  on  the  governor  to  fire,  which  the  governor  refused, 
saying  that,  as  his  lordship  hronght  him  there,  ho  most  fire  first.  Shots 
ware  then  exchanged,  neither  of  which  took  effect.  Lord  George  then 
fired  his  second  pistol,  and  as  he  was  taking  down  his  arm,  the  govomor's 
second  ball  hit  his  lordship's  pistol,  broke  some  part  of  it.  and  one  of  the 
splinters  grazed  his  hand.  The  seconds  immediately  interposed,  and  the 
aSair  was  ended. 

Political  DnvUing  dab*.— A  singnlor  etoiy  is  told  by  Sir  Jonah 
Bsrrington,  of  the  dnelling  clubs  proposed  respectively  by  the  Unionists 
and  their  opponents,  during  the  debates  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1799. 
Sir  Jonah  describes  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  his  house  in 
Merrion -street,  at  which  were  entertained  above  eighty  of  his  most 
stannch  friends,  consisting  of  "tried  men,"  and  men  of  "fighting 
families,"  who  might  feel  an  individual  pride  in  resenting  every  per- 
sonality of  the  Opposition,  and  in  identifying  their  own  honour  with  that 
of  the  Government.  When  the  wino  had  t>een  sufficiently  circulated,  the 
great  question  of  the  evening  was  skilfully  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Blaqniere  (afterwards  Lord  Blaquiere),  who  of  all  men  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  a  gentlemanly,  convivial,  fighting  conspiracy.  Having 
Bent  round  many  loyal,  mingled  with  joyous  and  exhilarating  toasts,  he 
stated  that  he  nnderstood  the  Opposition  were  disposed  to  personal 
ankindness,  or  even  incivilities,  towEtrds  bis  Majesty's  best  friends — the 
Unionists  of  Ireland.  He  was  determined  that  no  man  should  advance 
npon  him,  by  degrading  the  party  he  had  adopted  and  the  measure  he  was 
pledged  to  Bupport.  A  full  bumper  proved  hissincority;  the  subject  waa 
discussed  with  great  glee,  and  some  of  the  company  began  to  feel  zeal  for 
"  active  service."  It  was  also  proposed,  before  they  broke  np,  that  there 
should  be  a  dinner  far  twenty  or  thirty  every  day  in  one  of  the  committee 
chambers,  where  they  could  be  always  at  hand  to  make  np  a  House,  or  for 
any  emergency  which  shonld  call  for  an  unexpected  reinforcement  during 
any  part  of  the  discussion.  The  novel  idea  of  such  a  detachment  of 
legislators  was  considered  whimsical  and  humorous,  and,  of  conrse,  was 
not  rejected.  After  much  wit,  and  many  flashes  of  convivial  bravery,  the 
meeting  separated  after  midnight,  fully  resolved  to  eat,  drink,  speak,  and 
fight  for  Lord  Costlereagh.  They  so  far  kept  their  word  that  the  snp- 
portere  of  the  Union  indisputably  showed  more  personal  spirit  than  their 
opponents  during  the  session.  Sir  Jonah  professes  to  have  had  this  story 
on  the  morning  after  the  dinner,  from  one  of  tho  company,  and  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  oppo^tion  meeting  which  was  held  at  Charlcmont 
House  on  the  following  day.     He  assures  us  that  when  the  plan  T«,^ciT^ii&. 
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to  have  been  resolved  on  by  the  Castle  party  was  explained,  it  was  hotly 
contended  by  some  that  the  partisans  of  Govemment  should  be  taken  i^ 
their  word,  and  that  the  measure  of  the  legislatiTe  Union  should  be 
submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  battle,  and  discussed,  not  in  speeches  in  the 
Parliament  House,  but  with  pistols  in  the  "  fifteen  acres  " — a  name  given 
to  a  portion  of  the  Phcenix  Park,  near  Dublin,  a  favourite  resort  of 
duellists. 

Amenities  of  the  Xrish  Parliament. — ^The  personalities  which 
took  place  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  frequently  leading  to  duels,  far  eclipsed 
anything  of  a  similar  kind  recorded  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Two  or  throe  examples  may  be  given,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  other  portions  of  this  volume.  In  the  passage  which  occurred 
between  Fitzgibbon  (Attorney-General)  and  Curran  in  1789,  the  former 
remarked,  "  A  mountebank  with  but  one  half  the  honourable  gentleman's 
theatrical  talent  for  rant  would  undoubtedly  make  his  fortune.  However, 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  he  should  entertain  such  a  particular  asperity 
against  me,  as  I  never  did  him  any  favour.  But  perhaps  the  honourable 
gentleman  imagines  he  may  talk  himself  into  consequence ;  if  so,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  obstruct  his  promotion ;  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  attack  me. 
One  thing,  however,  I  will  assure  him,  that  I  hold  him  in  so  small  a 
degree  of  estimation,  either  as  a  man  or  a  lawyer,  that  I  shall  never  here- 
aft<jr  doign  to  make  him  any  answer."  Curran  replying  in  similar  terms, 
a  challenge  from  Fitzgibbon  followed  (p.  186). — Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
(afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland)  was  for  a  time  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Irish  House,  and  was  once  thus  answered  by  Toler 
(Lord  Norbury) :  **  What !  was  it  come  to  this — that  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  thoy  should  listen  to  one  of  their  own  members  degrading 
the  character  of  an  Irish  gentleman  by  language  that  wa^  but  fit  for 
hallooing  on  a  mob  ?  Had  he  heard  a  man  out  of  doors  using  such  lan- 
guage as  that  by  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  violated  the  decorum 
of  Parliament,  ho  would  have  seized  the  ruffian  by  the  throat  and  dragged 
him  to  the  dust." — But  the  most  striking  specimen  of  this  class  of  oratoiy 
was  once  given  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Galway.  Ponsonby's  sister  was  seated 
with  other  ladies  in  the  gallery  of  the  house,  when  Martin  thus  broke 
forth :  "  These  Ponsonbys  are  the  curse  of  my  country.  They  are  pro- 
stitutes, personally  and  politically — ^from  that  toothless  old  hag  who  is  now 
grinning  in  the  gallery,  to  the  white-Kvered  scoundrel  who  is  now  shiver- 
ing on  the  floor." 

Short  Temper  and  Long  Sword. — Hutchinson,  having  taken 
offence  at  something  said  by  Lucas  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  concluded  a 
severe  reply  by  saying  of  him,  "  Beady  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike; 
a  shattered  understanding,  a  warm  head,  and  a  cold  heart."  Lucas  could 
not  gain  self-possession  enough  to  answer  this,  and  he  had  recourse  to 
fighting  instead.  He  selected  as  his  second  Mr.  Adderly,  who  had  no 
idea  of  danger,  and  was  determined  that  Lucas  should  have  none  either. 
Accordingly,  he  kept  Lucas  with  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  return 
to  his  wife.  Lucas,  however,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  determined 
to  fight  with  a  very  long  sword,  which  he  chose  for  the  occasion.    Mr. 
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Adderlj  also  proTided  bim  with  a  case  of  pistols,  and  thus  donbl  j  prepared 
Iiim  for  tbe  enconnter.  The  matter,  howoTer,  was  adjusted  by  the 
seconds,  to  tlie  satisfactiQQ  of  all  parties. — Qrattan'$  Life  and  Time*. 

Swearing  the  Peace  ^ain»t  a  Kember.^A  stoij  is  told  of  a 
member  of  tbe  Irish  Farliament,  wbo  regnlarlf  commenced  the  session  by 

swearing  tbe  peaco  against  Geueral  A .     The  friendly  magistrate 

before  whom  tliis  was  nsnalljdone  having  died,  astrangersncceeded,  who, 
after  tbe  ceremony  bad  been  gone  through  as  nsnal,  thought  it  onl;  eqnal 
justice  to  bind  over  tbe  civilian  also.  "  Sir.  I  baTe  no  bail  here,"  observed 
the  latter.  "  Oh  I  don't  lock  him  np,"  said  the  general ;  "I'll  be  his  bail 
that  he'll  never  break  the  peace  to  myself  or  any  other  of  his  Uajesty'a 

Members  and  the  Mob. — ^Mr.  Bramston,  the  son  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  reUtes  what  he  saw  on  the  27th  December, 
1641,  as  members  were  entering  the  house.  "  I  was  witness  to  a  lane," 
ho  says,  "  made  in  both  the  Palace  Yarda,  and  no  man  conld  pass  but 
whom  the  rabble  gave  leave  to,  crying,  A  good  lord  I  ot  A  good  man  I 
Let  him  past  '.  I  did  see  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  gown  tome  as  bo  passed 
from  the  stair-head  into  the  entry  that  leads  to  the  Lords'  house." 

Sissing  a  Minister. — The  divimou  on  the  first  reading  of  Conway's 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  took  place  Febmary  22,  1766, 
when  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  275  against  167.  Convray,  as  he  left 
tbe  hoDse,  was  greeted  by  three  loud  cheers.  On  tbe  other  hand,  hissee 
and  reviliugs  assailed  OninTille.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "  Memoira," 
Bays :  "  Tbe  crowd  pressed  on  Grenville  with  scorn  and  bisses.  He, 
swelling  with  rage  and  mortification,  seized  -the  nearest  man  to  him  by 
the  collar.  Providentially  the  fellow  had  more  bnmonr  than  spleen. 
'  "Well,  if  I  may  not  hiss,'  said  he, '  at  least  I  may  laugh ' — and  laughed  in 
Grenville's  face.  The  jest  caught — had  the  foUov  been  surly  and  resisted, 
a  tragedy  bad  probably  ensued." 

A  Mob.  in  the  Irisli  Sense  of  Farliament.— Kr.  CFlanagan 
desoriltes  the  popular  ferment  that  broke  out  in  Dnblin,  December  3, 1759, 
when  the  ramonr  got  abroad  of  a  contemplated  union  between  Great 
Britun  and  Ireland.  Having  beset  the  passages  of  the  Honses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  mob  proceeded  to  all  the  lengths  that  vulgar  and  deprared 
tastes  conld  suggest.  To  show  their  contempt  for  the  House,  they 
brought  a  feeble  old  woman  and  seated  her  on  the  throne,  where,  like  King 
Artazemanes  in  "  Bombastes  Fnrioso,"  they  placed  a  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
and  insisted  on  hor  smoking.  They  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  were  abont  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  Journals, 
when,  by  way  of  diversion,  they  proposed  to  hang  Bigby,  who  on 
November  21  pierionsly  bad  been  made  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Bigby 
most  likely  got  a  hint  of  these  lawless  proceedings,  and  be  prudently 
went  into  the  country,  so  that  when  they  went  to  his  house  with  the 
determination  of  executing  him  on  a  gallows  which  they  prepared  for  hie 
nse,  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

Ezoliurion  of  Sootoh  Jndgea  from  tite  Conunonji.— Dr.  King 
relates : — I  knew  Mr.  Erskine,  my  Lord  Marr'a  brothei  -,  h»  -7i«&  tro»i  <A 
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the  judges  in  Scotland.  However,  lie  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  tlus 
office,  and  determined  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Common,  though  to 
effect  this  he  was  previouslj  obliged  to  resign  his  judgeship.  For  ths 
Duke  of  Argylo,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  mj  Lord  Grange 
(Erskine's  official  title)  had  taken  his  measures  so  well  as  to  be  sure  of 
being  elected  into  Parliament,  brought  Hk  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  easily  passed  both  Houses,  to  disqualify  any  judge  of  Scotland  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  Qualification  for  Ofice. — ^Lord  Sidmouth  used  occasionally  to 
amuse  his  friends  with  stories  of  a  well-known  humorist,  Mr.  Ferguson 
of  Pitfour,  who  held  a  seat  in  the  House  when  his  lordship  was  Speaker. 
That  gontloman  used  to  insist  that  the  Govemment  ought  always  to  select 
a  tall  man  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  "  We  Scotch  members," 
ho  said,  "  always  vote  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  we  require,  therefore, 
to  see  him  in  a  division.  Now,  I  can  see  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  can  see  Mr. 
Addington ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  Lord  Advocate." 

Buried  in  Office. — On  one  occasion  in  the  Lrbh  Parliament,  Mr. 
Denis  Daly  attacked  Hussoy  Burgh,  who  had  voted  agiunst  a  motion 
condemning  the  Embargo,  having  on  a  former  occasion  opposed  it. 
Burgh  at  that  time  held  office,  and,  alluding  to  him,  Daly  said,  *'  The 
Treasury  bench  resembles  the  grave ;  it  levels  all  distinctions." 

A  "Broad-bottomed"  Administration. — On  the  formation  of 
a  Cabinet  by  Pulteney  in  174!2,  discontent  was  excited  by  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  combination  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties 
which  had  overt hrown  Walpolo,  and  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject 
at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  made 
the  observation  that  the  Administration  should  be  founded  upon  the  broad 
bottom  of  both  parties.  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Mann,  "  One  now 
hears  of  nothing  but  the  broad  bottom ;  it  is  the  reigning  cant  word, 
and  means  the  taking  of  all  parties  and  people  indifferently  into  the 
Ministry." 

Ministerial  Profligacy  in  the  last  Centnry. — The  open  pro- 
fligacy which  the  public  tolerated  on  the  part  of  its  leading  statesmen,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Greorge  III.,  is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Massey: 
**  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  some  time  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment,  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in  public  with  his  mistress,  a  common 
woman  of  the  town.  Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood — ^the  one 
successively  Secretary  of  State  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
other  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — ^were  the  most  notoriously  profligate 
men  of  their  day.  They  were  the  founders  of  the  Franciscan  Club,  an 
association  of  a  few  audacious  men  of  fasliion,  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating a  blasphemous  burlesque  upon  the  monastic  system  and  the  rit«e 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  took  a  ruinous  building  in  Buckingham- 
shire, called  Medmenham  Abbey,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  had  once 
been  a  religious  house ;  here  they  fitt-ed  up  cells,  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis,  and  with  grave  mockery  performed  the  ceremonies 
and  observances  of  the  conventual  service.  I  need  not  describe  the 
quality  of  the  nuns  who  were  admitted  to  participation  in  these  solem- 
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niHea,  nor  of  tlie  cbonism  wliieli  were  dusted,  nor  ot  tlio  Images  whioli 
Tepreaented  the  Yirgin  md  the  stunts.  Nor  was  tliia  tlie  paauug  freak 
of  a  few  thonghtleas  ^nug  men  of  wit  and  fsehion.  The  Fntnciscui 
Glnb  was  for  some  time  the  wonder  and  scandal  of  the  town.  It  aBBemt)led 
several  times,  and  comprised,  beudes  Sandwich  and  Daahwood,  such  men 
as  Wilkes,  Potter,  and  Selwyn,  most  of  whom  were  men  of  matnie  age." 

Ministers  iu  their  Cups. — The  deep  drinking  which  was  a  social 
custom  in  the  time  of  the  jonnger  Pitt  bad  its  inflnence  occasionally  on 
the  minister,  whose  habit  it  was  to  indulge  hberaUy  with  his  friends,  when 
free  from  the  occnpations  of  state.  An  epigram  of  the  time  gave  the 
following  dialogue  botween  Pitt  and  his  eolleagne  and  boon  companion 
Henry  Dnndas,  afterwards  Viaconnt  Melville  ; — 

Pitt. — "  I  cannot  see  the  Speaker,  Hal;  eaayoTi?" 
DuNDAS.— "  Not  BBS  tlie  BpealBT,  Billy  P  I  »e6  two  I" 

Spoiling  B  Pabiot. — Scott,  the  Irish  Attorney-General  (afterwards 
!Earl  of  Clonmcl),  at  one  of  the  eariy  college  elections  had  taken  a  very 
active  part  on  the  popular  aide ;  bat  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  ho 
went  round  to  the  Qovemment,  and  yielded  to  the  solicitations  ot  Lord 
Townsbend,  to  whom  he  observed,  with  mnch  hnmonr  and  little  regret, 
"  My  lord,  yon  have  spoiled  a  good  patriot." — Orattan't  "  Life  and 
Timea." 

Jackdaws  after  Cheeee. — Lord  Treasurer  Danby  siud  of  those 
who  received  Government  pay,  in  the  Fenaionaiy  Parliament  of  Charles 
n.,  that  "  they  came  about  him  like  ao  many  jackdaws  for  cheese,  at  Uie 
and  of  erery  session." 

A  Ckeap  Support^?. — The  following  is  given  in  "Anecdotes 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  " ; — Towards  the  end  of  the  sesrion  176?,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trcosnry,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  one  day  accosted  Mr.  Lowndes, 
member  for  Bucks,  with,  "  Sir,  you  have  voted  with  us  all  the  winter; 
some  return  is  nanally  expected  on  these  occasions ;  and.  as  we  are  mnch 
obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  constant  support,  if  yon  choose  to  accept  of  two 
hundred  lottery  tickets,  at  ten  poonda  eacb,  thej  are  at  your  service." 
Mr.  Iiowndes  bowed,  expressed  bis  great  friendship  for  the  secretary,  and 
accepted  t)ie  offer  j  adding  only  that  as  the  session  was  just  at  a  close,  he 
shonld,  as  soon  aa  it  was  finished,  go  into  the  eoontry  on  his  private 
affairs,  and  begged  the  tickets  might  be  sent  to  such  a  one,  his  banker; 
which  the  secretary  having  promised  to  comply  with,  they  parted.  Mr. 
Ijowndes,  hearing  nothing  of  the  tickets,  wrote  to  his  banker,  who  re- 
turned for  answer  that  he  had  not  received  nor  heard  of  any.  Mr. 
Lowndes  next  wrot«  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  who,  in  his  answer,  "  bogged  a 
thousand  pardons  ;  the  matter  had  qnite  slipped  his  memory;  and  the 
tickets  were  all  disposed  of  except  five-and-twenty,  which  were  at  his 
service."  Mr.  Lowndes  accepted  the  twenty-five,  and  they  were  sent  t« 
his  banker's.  By  these  tickets  he  probably  cleared  about  one  hundred 
pounds. 

A  Chaxga  of  Currupllon  ngainvt  Kinisten. — ^In  the  course  of 
a  debate  in  committee  on  the  6th  of  May,  1853,  the  subject  being  the  ex- 
tension of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy  opposed  the 
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measare,  and  said,  "  No  donbt  some  few  Iriali  memben  have  Toied  eon- 
sciontionsly.  Bat,  short  as  my  experience  in  this  House  has  been,  I  mmi 
say  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  worst  days  of  Walpole  or  ibe  Pelbams, 
more  scandalous  corraption  existed  than  I  have  seen  practised  under  my 
own  eyes  upon  Irish  members."  This  announcement  produced  great 
uproar,  and  Mr.  J.  Ball  moved  **  that  the  words  be  taken  down."— Lord 
John  Russell  observed  that  if  Mr.  Duffy  meant  to  refer  to  any  members 
he  ought  to  name  them ;  to  which  Mr.  DufiPy  replied  that  he  would  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  called  on  him  to  do  so. — Lord  Palmer- 
stou,  however,  suggested  that  the  honourable  member  should  withdraw  the 
words,  which  were  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate ;  a  proposal  which  Mr. 
Duffy  declined  to  adopt,  stating  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  would  not 
unsay  it.  An  exciting  debate  followed,  after  which  the  words  were  taken 
down,  and  the  chairman  being  ordered  to  report  progress,  the  House 
resumed,  when  the  occurrence  was  reported  to  the  Speaker,  who  asked 
Mr.  Duffy  whether  he  had  any  explanation  to  offer,  or  would  retract. — ^Mr. 
Duffy  declined  cither  alternative,  but  said  that  if  the  House  would  give 
him  a  committee,  he  would  lay  before  them  the  facts  upon  which  his 
conclusions  were  founded.  He  then  withdrew.— Lord  John  Russell 
thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  ulterior  proceedings  ought  not  to 
be  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Grovemment,  whereupon  Mr.  Disraeli 
proposed  that  Mr.  Daffy  should  be  called  in  and  desired  to  state  the 
names  of  the  members  upon  whom  he  considered  the  Grovemment  had 
acted  in  a  corrupt  manner.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wortley  the  debate 
was  adjourned  till  next  day.  Tlie  House  was  then  crowded  by  persons 
anxious  to  witness  the  sequel  of  the  affair.  The  Speaker  having  called  on 
Mr.  Duffy  to  explain  his  words,  the  honourable  member  said  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  proving  them ;  that  he  had  not  intended 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  money  having  been  paid,  but  that  certain  Lrish 
members  had  been  induced  to  abandon  solemn  and  circumstantial  pledges 
in  order  to  accept  place.  This  he  considered  had  been  done  for  their 
own  personal  advantage,  and  he  could  only  regard  it  as  political  corrup- 
tion. If  he  had  broken  the  rules  of  the  House  he  regretted  it. — ^Lord 
John  Russell  thought  that  as  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy  did  not  mean  to  impute 
'pecuniary  corruption,  there  was  no  reason  to  induce  the  House  to  carry 
the  matter  further,  and  so  the  affair  dropped. 

Secret  Service  Money  to  Members.  —  In  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  bill  for  the  extension  of  Owens  OoUege,  Manchester 
(March  8,  1870),  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  made  some  remarks 
on  the  legislation  of  Parliament  on  private  bills,  which  he  thought  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  "  A  grrcat  objection  to  private  legfislation  was  that  it 
only  assisted  those  who  could  produce  a  very  large  sum  of  money — ^for  he 
did  not  believe  any  private  hill,  if  opposed,  could  pass  at  a  less  expense 
than  lOOOZ.  These  were  judicial  functions,  and  should  be  treated  as  such ; 
but  no  body  of  persons  were  so  incompetent  to  perform  judicial  functions 
properly  as  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  might  mention  a 
very  serious  fact  that  had  come  under  his  consideration.  Shortly  after  be 
had  the  honour  of  a  scat  on  the  bench,  an  eminent  railway  company  hsvn^ 
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got  into  a  diBpnte  with  one  of  its  directors,  he  had  to  take  the  uooimta 
between  them  in  the  Court  of  Ghancerj'.  In  going  ovei  these  aoconots 
he  found  the  item  of  10.0001.  for  secret  service  money  paid  to  membon 
of  Parliament,  The  director  stated  in  his  affidwvit  that  the  money  had 
been  pnid  ;  he  diebelievod  him,  and  he  disallowed  the  item ;  and  he  only 
mentioned  the  circnmatance  then  in  order  to  show  the  scandal  that  arose 
from  the  present  system  of  private  legislation." 

The  Ballot  Qnestioii  bronffht  Home. — On  going  into  committee 
on  the  Ballot  Bill  in  Febniary,  1872,  Mr.  C.  Bentinck  moved  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  committee  that  they  had  power  to  provide  that  Totes  in 
divisions  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  be  taken  by  ballot.  He  argued  that 
it  would  protect  members  from  the  dictation  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  as 
well  as  of  the  eonstitnencies ;  and  said  there  were  precedents  for  his 
motion  in  the  oceaeional  practice  of  foreign  Assemblies.  Mr.  Forster,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  said  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been  amosing 
the  Honse  with  a  political  jeu  d'eiprit,  while  it  had  serions  busineaa 
before  it ;  bnt  Mr.  O.  Bentinck  came  to  tbe  defonco  of  his  relative  with 
the  assertion  that  "  more  conuption,  more  bribery,  and  more  intimidation 
were  practised  within  the  walls  of  that  Honse  than  in  all  the  con- 
stitnencics  of  England  pat  together."  The  Speaker,  in  response  to  the 
cries  of  the  Honse,  called  on  him  to  withdraw  the  atatement ;  when  Ur. 
Bentinck  said  that  if  he  had  used  an  unparliamentary  expression  he 
begged  to  withdraw  it,  bnt  ho  begged  to  repeat  (laughter)  that  there  had 
been  habitually  practised  within  the  walls  of  every  other  Hooae  of  Commons 
except  the  present  (laughter)  intimidation  and  corruption.  He  regretted 
the  House  had  not  the  coorage  to  discuss  the  propoutiou. — The  motion 
was  then  put  and  negatived. 

A  Bashful  XsmbflT. — Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  relates  that  a  bill  was 
brought  in  "  t«  avoid  double  payment  of  debts,"  and  to  this  bill  Hr. 
Zacharias  Locke  began  to  speak,  "  but  for  very  fear  shook  so  that  he  could 
not  proceed,  but  stood  still  a  while,  and  at  length  sat  down." 

A  Fixct  utd  £ast  Sptftoli. — Lord  North's  son,  Frederick,  after- 
wards Lord  Guilford,  said,  "  I  once  attempted  to  apeak  in  Parliament, 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  when  I  rose  that  my  family  name  should  at  once 
fix  every  eye  upon  mo.  I  brought  ont  two  or  three  sentences,  when  ft 
mist  seemed  to  rise  before  my  eyes;  I  then  lost  my  recollection,  and 
could  Beg  nothing  bnt  the  Speaker's  wig,  which  swelled,  and  awelled,  and 
swelled  till  it  covered  the  whole  Honse.  I  then  sank  back  on  my  seat, 
and  never  attempted  another  speech,  but  quiekly  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  assnied  that  Parliament  was  not  my  vocation." 

Taniinf  a  Failure  to  Aoaonnt. — The  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbnry 
(anthor  of  the  "  Chaiacterietica  ")  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord 
Ashley  at  the  end  of  tbe  seventieth  eentnry.  Speaking  there  on  a  bill 
for  granting  connsd  t«  priaonere  in  caeea  of  high  treason,  he  broke  down, 
and  we  are  told  in  the  "  Parliamentary  History  " : — "The  Honse,  after 
giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his  confusion,  called  loudly  upon  him 
to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this  effect :  '  If ,  sir  (addressing  himself  to 
the    Speaker),  I,  who  rise  only  to   give  my  opinion  on  tha  Va!!  iuiv 
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depending,  am  so  conf  onnded  that  I  am  unaUe  to  express  the  least  oi 
what  I  proposed  to  say,  what  most  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who, 
without  anj  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and  under  apprehengioB 
of  being  deprived  of  it  P  * " 

The  Inspiration  of  Claret. — On  a  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  on 
the  impeachment  of  Lord  Treasurer  Danbj,  in  1678,  the  £arl  of  Gamar* 
Ton  made  what  is  recorded  as  ''  a  veiy  peculiar  speech."  (Parliamentary 
Debates,  1668-1741.)  "  He  is  said  never  to  have  spoken  before  in  that 
House ;  but  having  been  heated  with  wine,  and  more  excited  to  display  his 
abilities  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (who  meant  no  favour  to  the 
Treasurer,  but  only  ridicule),  was  resolved  before  he  went  up  to  speak 
upon  any  subject  that  would  offer  itself.  Accordingly  he  stood  np,  and 
delivered  himself  to  this  effect : — '  My  lords,  I  understand  but  little  of 
Latin,  but  a  good  deal  of  English,  and  not  a  little  of  the  English  history ; 
from  which  1  have  learnt  the  mischiefs  of  such  kind  of  prosecutions  as 
these,  and  the  ill  fate  of  the  prosecutors.  I  could  bring  many  instances, 
and  those  very  ancient ;  but,  my  lords,  1  shall  go  no  further  back  than  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign :  At  which  time  the  Earl  of  Essex 
was  run  down  by  Sir  Walter  Rawloigh,  and  your  lordships  very  well 
know  what  became  of  Sir  Walter  Bawlcigh.  My  Lord  Bacon,  he  ran 
down  Sir  Walter  Bawleigh,  and  your  lordships  know  what  became  of  my 
Lord  Bacon.  Tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  ran  down  my  Lord  Bacon, 
and  your  lordships  know  what  happened  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  ran  down  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  you  all  know  what  became  of  him.  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
ho  ran  down  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  your  lordships  know  what  became 
of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  Chancellor  Hyde,  ho  ran  down  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and 
your  lordships  known  what  became  of  the  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas 
Osboum,  now  Earl  of  Danby,  ran  down  Chancellor  Hyde ;  but  what  will 
become  of  the  Earl  of  Danby  your  lordships  best  can  tell.  But  let  me  see 
that  man  that  dare  run  the  Earl  of  Danby  down,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
what  will  become  of  him.' — This  (says  the  report)  being  pronounced  with 
a  remarkable  humour  and  tone,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  both  surprised 
and  disappointed,  after  his  way  cried  out,  '  The  man  is  inspired !  and 
claret  has  done  the  business.' " 

Deep  Waters. — In  the  old  days  (remarks  Townsend)  long  intervals 
of  silence  were  not  unusual.  In  the  ancient  reports  we  meet  with  these 
passages  frequently :  "  Alter  silentium,  a  long  while." — "  A  pause  for 
two  or  three  minutes." — "  The  House  sat  looking  at  each  other."—"  We  are," 
said  an  old  county  member,  **  like  deep  waters,  the  deeper  the  silenter." 

A  Twice-told  Tale. — An  amusing  instance  of  loquacity  is  mentioned 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Garrard,  in  writing  in  1633  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
afterwards  Lord  Strafford,  who  was  at  that  time  the  lord  deputy  in  Ire- 
land. "  I'll  end,"  he  says,  "  fearing  I  have  now,  at  the  month's  end,  run 
into  the  same  error  which  I  condemned  in  old  Sir  G<;orgo  Moore  in  time 
of  Parliament,  who,  as  your  lordship  may  remember,  would  about  eleven 
of  the  clock  rise  up,  and  make  repetition  of  all  that  had  been  spoken  that 
day." 
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lion^-wiiidad  Oratory. — Ur.  Townsend  mentions  Uut  ut  intennin- 
ible  orator,  haiangning  to  empty  benches,  whiepered  to  a  friend,  "  I  am 
speaking  to  posterity."  "If  yon  go  on  at  ttiia  rate,"  replied  hia  friend, 
"yon  will  see  yonr  audience  before  yon." — When  Hartley,  the  most  prosaie 
of  otatore  (p.  451),  bad  all  bnt  cleared  the  Honae,  and  wished  some  clanso 
of  the  firiot  Act  to  be  read, "  Ton  haTa  read  it  already,"  exclaimed  Bnrke ; 
"  the  mob  is  dispetsed ! " 

A  Long  Spaedi  Cut  ShAzt. — Mr.  OnTille  relates  the  following ;  A 
certain  bishop  in  the  Honso  of  Lords  rose  to  speak,  and  annonnced  that 
he  should  diride  what  he  bad  to  say  into  twelve  parts,  when  the  Dnke  of 
Wharton  intermpted  him,  and  begged  he  might  be  indnlged  for  a  fev 
minntes,  as  he  had  a  story  to  tell  which  he  conld  only  introdnce  at  that 
moment.  A  dmnkon  fellow  was  passing  by  St.  Paul's  at  night,  and 
heard  the  clock  slowly  chiming  twelve.    Ho  coonted  the  strokes,  and 

whon  it  hod  finished  looked  tawards  the  clock,  and  said, "  D yon,  why 

couldn't  jon  give  ns  all  that  at  once  F  "    There  was  an  end  of  tho  bishop's 

Two  Words. — Malone  relates  that  Sir  William  Baker,  an  alderman 
of  London,  had  a  strong  attack  made  upon  him  either  by  Fitt  or  some 
other  eminent  member  of  the  House,  who  charged  him  with  haTing  made 
an  immense  sam  by  a  frandnlent  contract.  Baker  got  up  very  qoietly, 
and  gained  the  Honee  to  his  side  by  this  short  reply;  "The  hononrable 
gentleman  is  a  great  orator,  and  has  made  a  long  and  serions  charge 
agunst  me.  I  am  no  orator,  and  therefore  shall  only  answer  him  in  two 
words — Prove  it."  Having  thna  spoken,  he  sat  downi  bnt  there  was 
something  in  his  msnncrand  tone  that  satisfied  the  Honse  the  charge  was 
a  calnmny. 

A  Talkativs  K«mber. — Of  a  member  of  Parliament  who,  after 
baring  harangned  for  some  honrs  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  came  into  a 
company  where  Dr.  Johnson  was,  and  endeavoared  to  talk  him  down,  the 
doctor  said,  "  This  man  has  a  pulse  in  his  tongne." 

A  TerrlUe  Threat. — Ur.  Peter  Borthwick,  addresmng  the  Honse 
on  one  occasion  amid  great  intermption,  told  them  that  if  they  did  not 
allow  him  to  finish  his  speech  in  his  own  way,  he  would  not  leave  off  at 
all.  The  Honse  was  so  amnsed  at  this  notion  that  the  honourable  member 
was  permitted  to  go  on,  and  bring  his  remarks  to  a  conclosion. 

Limitation  of  Speochas. — In  July,  1860,  Mr.  Biddell  (member  for 
West  SnSolk)  asked  whether,  having  regard  to  the  little  business  done 
and  the  much  talking  there  had  been  in  tho  Honse,  the  Prime  Minister 
wonld  consider  the  propriety  of  limiting  speeches  to  ten  minntes;  sach 
mie  not  to  apply  to  members  of  the  Government  or  of  the  lato  Govern- 
ment, or  to  members  making  motions,  and  to  be  adopted  for  that  session 
only. — Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  to  the  substitution  of  ten  minutes  for  seven 
in  the  question,  remarked  that  the  merciful  qualities  of  the  hononrablo 
member  led  him  to  progressivs  modifications.  The  honourable  membet 
wonld  bo  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Qovemment  was  not  prepared  to  make 
any  such  recommendation.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  that  that 
was  quite  an  adequate  answer  to  the  question.     He  regarded  the  qaebt.vi'a. 
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as  an  indication  of  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  House  (cheers)  that  there 
were  obstacles,  not  to  free  discussion,  but  to  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  House,  some  of  them  of  a  general  and  some  of  them  of  a  special  and 
rather  formidable  character,  and  that  matter,  growing  to  greater  aggraTa- 
tion,  might  be  one  that  might  call  for  serious  attention.    (Cheers.) 

An  Artist  on  a  CanvaMi. — ^Dr.  Doran,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of 
Walpolo's  '*  Journals,"  rehites  the  following  mot  of  G^rge  Selwyn's :  A 
report  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda  was  to  stand 
for  Plympton  on  the  next  occasion  of  an  election.  The  maccaronies, 
club-men,  and  "  gentlemen  "  generally,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  an  artist,  or 
of  a  literary  man,  presuming  or  haying  a  chance  to  get  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  **  He  is  not  to  be  laughed  at,  howcTer,"  said  Selwyn ;  "  he  may 
▼ery  well  succeed  in  being  elected,  for  Sir  Joshua  is  the  ablest  man  I 
know  on  a  canvas." 

Sonthey  Vacating  his  Seat.— A  singular  method  of  vacating  a 
seat  (says  Sir  T.  E.  May)  was  that  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  in  1826  had  been 
elected  for  Downton,  during  his  absence  on  the  Continent.  His  return 
was  not  questioned,  but  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  in  which  he 
stated  he  had  not  the  qualification  of  estate  required  by  law.  The  House 
waited  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  presenting  election 
petitions,  and  then  issued  a  new  writ  for  the  borough.  The  property 
qualification  was  abolished  in  1858. 

"Once  a  Carrier." — Burnot  says,  Colonel  Birch,  who  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1675,  had  a  coarse  but  ready  wit,  with  which  he 
retorted  without  distinction  on  all  assailants.  A  reflection  having  been 
made  in  the  House  upon  his  former  occupation  of  a  carrier.  Birch  replied, 
with  justifiable  contempt,  "  It  is  very  true,  as  that  gentleman  says,  I  once 
was  a  carrier ;  and  let  me  tell  that  gentleman  it  is  very  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  never  was  a  carrier ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  a  carrier 
atili:' 

A  Disreputable  Representative.  —  In  the  pension-list  of 
Charles  II.  (writes  Oldfield)  the  following  paragraph  appeared:  **Sir 
John  Holmes,  Sir  Robert's  brother,  and  member  for  Newton  (Isle  of 
Wight),  a  cowardly,  baffled  sea-ca.ptain,  twice  boxed  and  once  whipped 
with  a  dog-whip,  was  chosen  in  the  night  without  the  head-officer  of  the 
town,  and  but  one  burgess  present ;  yet  voted  this  last  election,  and  will 
be  re-elected." 

"  Avoiding  Death  "  and  Avoiding  Arrest. — ^A  Mr.  AsgiU  was 
expelled  in  1707  for  having  published  a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Possibility  of 
Avoiding  Death,"  the  same  fate,  on  the  same  ground,  having  previously 
befallen  him  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  had  been  an  attorney,  and  was 
bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  Dr.  Barbon  (who  built  the 
New  Square  of  Lincoln's  Inn)  on  condition  that  he  would  pay  none  of  the 
testator's  debts.  He  called  the  creditors  together  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall 
read  the  will,  and  told  them  *'  ho  would  religiously  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
dead."  Barbon  had  purchased  the  borough  of  Brambcr,  consisting  of 
a  single  street,  and  AsgiU  availed  himself  of  this  property  to  secure  < 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  it  the  privilege  of  freedom  from 
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arrest.  Officers  were  in  wftiiii^  to  take  Um  when  his  expnlsion  occnrrod, 
bnt  bo  nuknagcd  to  make  his  escape. 

An  niitorat*  Kember. — Lord  William  Foulet,  though  often  clkair< 
man  of  eommittoea  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  was  a  great  dunce,  and 
conid  Bcarcelf  read.  Having  to  read  a  bill  for  aatnraliBiug  Jemima,  Dnchees 
of  Kent,  he  called  her  Jeremiah,  Dnchess  of  Kent. — Walpolutna. 

Slow  Peroaption. — Mr.  Clayton,  the  hnaband  of  the  Queen's 
favourite  (imp.  George  II.),  got  into  Parliament  and  made  himself  useful 
to  the  Ministry,  for  which  he  received  ample  recompense.  He  became  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasnrj,  and,  tbongh  remarkable  for  nothing  bnt 
dulneas,  was  eventnaUj  created  an  Irish  baron,  with  the  title  of  Snndon. 
Bubb  Doddington  was  once  reproved  bj  a  brother  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury  for  not  doing  justice  to  Lord  Snndon's  quickness  of  perception, 
as  he  had  langhed  at  something  Doddington  had  just  ottered.  "  No,  no," 
exclaimed  Doddington,  "  my  Lord  Snudon  is  now  only  appreciating  a  jest 
I  marie  last  Treasury  day." 

The  Qeeae  and  tha  Oat*. — Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  second 
Viscount  Falkland,  was  so  thoughtlessly  extravagant,  that  he  sold  h>8 
father's  admirable  library  for  a  horse  and  a  mare.  Ho  was  not,  however, 
without  parts,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  Being  brought  early 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  as  member  for  Oxfordshire,  and  a  gikve 
senator  objecting  to  his  youth,  and  to  bis  not  looking  as  if  he  had  sowed 
bis  wild  oats,  be  replied,  "  Then  I  am  come  to  the  properest  place,  where 
are  so  many  geese  io  pick  them  up."  * 

The  KyntaiT  of  the  MaA. — Mr.  John  O'Connell  relates  the 
following :  One  of  the  Irish  members,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  was 
eingalarl;  negUgent  in  his  dress ;  wearing  habiliments,  and  especially  a 
hat,  of  very  ancient  date.  This  gentleman  bad  occasion  several  times  lo 
call  at  the  Irish  Office,  and  had  always  been  received  with  the  courtesy  that 
marked  the  noble  lord  (Morpeth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle]  then  at  the 
head  of  that  office.  About  the  middle  of  1835,  Mr,  B.  (tho  member 
in  qnestiou)  called,  and  after  the  usual  courtesies  Lord  Morpeth  looked 
inqniriugly  at  his  visitor.  "  I  am  come  to  thank  your  lordship,"  eadd  the 
latter,  answering  the  look ;  "  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  your  lordship ! " 
"Ob-h-h!  Mr.  R.,"  said  Lord  Morpeth,  not  recollecting  what  he  was 
thanked  for,  bnt  supposing  it  mnrt  be  some  attention  to  on»  of  Mr.  R.'» 
recommendations,  "  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  be  of  any  service  in  my 
power."  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lordship ;  I  did  not  mistake  yonr 
mottva  for  a  moment;  and  I  shall  always  be  obliged  to  yonr  lordship  for 
such  eenmuuications."  The  mystified  secretary  stared  a  little,  bnt  seeing 
that  his  visitor  appeared  thoroughly  in  earnest,  he  made  the  best  of  it  by 
again  bowing,  and  expressing  his  desire  always  to  give  similar  satisfaction. 
"  I  am  qnite  snre  of  it,  and  I  am,  I  beg  i^ain  to  say,  greatly  obliged  to 
yonr  lordship ;  and  here,  my  lord,  is — my  bat."  "  Yonr  hat,  Mr.  B.  1 " 
"  Yes,  my  lord.  I  hope  yonr  lordship  approves  of  it."  "  Oh-h  I  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  R.,  it  is  a  very  nice  hat  indeed — very — but "    "  I  am 

glad  yonr  lordship  likes  it.  I  assure  yon  I  took  great  pains  to  get  one 
which  yon  wonld  conwder  unobjectionable,  and  to  prove  what  a  W^sw.  V 
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place  upon  yonr  adyice."  "  My  advice,  Mr.  B.  !**  (looking  agbast,  and 
half  inclined  to  ring  the  hell) — "  My  adyioe ! "  '*  Yes,  my  lord,  according 
to  your  own  note  here."  And  to  Lord  Morpeth's  amazement  he  was 
handed  a  note,  addressed  as  from  himself  to  Mr.  B.,  representing  in  the 
kindest  manner  that  such  was  the  writer's  solicitude  for  the  proper 
estimation  of  the  Irish  M.P.'s,  that  he  was  induced  to  step  heyond  the 
limits,  not  only  of  his  office,  but  of  the  privileges  of  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance, to  suggest  in  strict  confidence  to  Mr.  B.  "  that  his  hat  was  not 
exactly  what  a  gentleman  of  his  position  and  wealth  ought  to  wear !  " 

An  Apple-stall  Question  in  Parliament. — ^In  July,  1851,  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne  put  a  question  to  Lord  Seymour,  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  respecting  the  eviction  of  Ann  Hicks  from  Hyde 
Park,  to  which  the  noble  lord  replied  in  substance  as  follows : — ^In  1843, 
Ann  Hicks  had  a  little  stall  where  she  sold  apples  and  ginger  beer  in  the 
Park;  subsequently,  on  application  to  the  Commissioners,  she  obtained 
permission  to  erect  a  wooden  stand  in  which  to  lock  up  her  commodities. 
Step  by  step,  and  in  accordance  with  successive  concessions  made  to  the 
pertinacity  of  Mrs.  Hicks,  the  stand  of  wood  became  a  stand  of  brick— 
the  stand  of  brick  a  small  hut  five  feet  in  height — ^the  roof  of  the  hut, 
under  pretence  of  repairing  a  leak,  acquired  further  elevation,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  chimney.  A  bit  of  garden  ground  seems  to  have  been 
the  next  object  of  Ann's  cupidity,  and  this  she  took  upon  herself  to 
appropriate,  enclosing  it  with  hurdles.  The  hurdles  were  continually 
advancing  and  encroaching  upon  the  Park,  in  proportion  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  authorities  and  the  acquisitiveness  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hicks.  Such 
a  state  of  things  could  not,  of  course,  be  permitted  to  continue.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Ranger  of  the  Park,  the  Crown  solicitors,  and 
the  Commissioners  had  to  bring  into  exercise  their  combined  powers,  and 
a  small  sum  of  money  had  to  be  paid  by  way  of  compensation,  before  the 
intruder  could  be  ejected.  The  woman,  it  appeared,  made  some  pretence 
of  holding  a  house  in  the  Park  by  the  gift  of  George  U.,  but  this  had  no 
further  foundation  than  her  own  delusion  or  invention. 

Women  in  Parliament.* — The  ladies  of  birth  and  quality  sat  in 
council  (says  Gurdon)  with  the  Saxon  Witas.  In  Wightred*s  great 
council  at  Beconceld,  a.d.  694,  the  Abbesses  sat  and  deliberated,  and  five 
of  them  signed  the  decrees  of  that  council,  along  with  the  King,  bishops, 
and  nobles.  In  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.'s  time  four  Abbesses  were 
summoned  to  Parliament,  viz.,  of  Shaftesbury,  Berking,  St.  Mary  of 
Winchester,  and  of  Wilton.  In  the  35th  of  Edward  III.  were  summoned 
by  writ  to  Parliament,  to  appear  there  by  their  proxies,  Countess  of 
Norfolk,  Countess  of  Ormond,  Countess  of  March,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  and  Countess  of  Athol.  These  ladies  were  called 
"  ad  colloquium  et  tractatum  by  their  proxies." 

Women  as  Witnesses.->On  the  12th  of  February,  1620  (Hatsell 
relates),  Mr.  Lovell  complains  that  one  Dayrell  had  threatened  his  person. 
He  is  brought  to  the  bar,  and  denies  the  words  charged  against  him.    He 

*  As  to  "  Women  and  the  Franchise,"  see  page  343. 
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IB  ordered  to  attend  next  daj  ^th  his  wiineaaes,  one  of  wliom  prored  to 
be  a  woman.  Mr  Crewe  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  grarelj  opposed  lier  being 
called  in  to  be  examined ;  objecting,  on  the  anthority  of  St.  Bernard, 
"  That  a  woman  onght  not  to  speak  in  the  congregation."  A  committee 
was  therefore  appointed  to  go  oat  and  examine  her  at  the  door. 

Women  Pstitionors, — The  "  Farliamentary  History  "  records  that 
on  the  4th  of  Febroary,  1641,  a  aingnlar  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Commons,  from  several  gentlewomen  and  tradesmen's  wives  in  the  Oity. 
On  the  last  daj  of  sitting  these  female  Eealota  were  observed  to  crowd 
mnch  aboDt  the  door  of  the  Commons,  and  Sergeant-major  Bkippon,  the 
eommander  of  the  guard,  had  applied  to  the  House  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  the  women  telling  him,  That  where  there  was  one  now,  there 
wonld  be  five  hundred  the  next  daj ;  and  that  it  was  as  good  for  them  to 
die  there  as  at  home.  The  House  advised  him  to  speak  them  fair  and 
send  them  home  agun.  But  this  day  they  were  as  good  as  their  word; 
they  came  down  in  great  numbers  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Commons, 
which  was  received  and  read.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  for  the 
"putting  down  of  Popery  and  Idolatry.""  The  petition  was  presanlod  by 
Mrs.  Anno  Stagg,  a  gentlewoman  and  brewer's  wife.  Mr.  Fym  came  to 
the  door  and  thanked  them  for  the  petition,  promising  that  it  wonJd 
receivo  due  attention,  and  requested  the  petitioners  to  return  home. 

Extaiudoit  of  the  Electontl  Principle. — In  the  India  Bill 
(No.  2)  brought  in  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1858,  there  was  a  proposal  that  a 
proportion  of  the  new  Indian  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  con- 
stitaencies  of  five  great  commercial  towns — Xjiverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow,  and  Belfast.  This  novelidea  excited  much  opposition, 
to  which  Lord  Falmerston  gave  the  most  effective  point.  He  said  that 
whenever  he  met  a  friend  in  the  street  he  found  him  in  an  uncontrollable 
St  of  langhtoT,  and  as  soon  as  was  able  to  speak  and  explain  himself,  it 
was  always  found  that  he  was  langhing  at  India  Bill  No.  2,  and  this 
particular  proviso. 

"  Burning  Qnestioni,'' — This  phrase,  although  not  originated  in 
Farliament,  is  so  frequently  in  use  as  applied  to  Parliamentary  affairs 
that  it  requires  mention.  It  was  first  employed  (in  a  letter  to  political 
friends)  by  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  the  well-known  promoter  of  the  "  Society 
for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control " — an 
onwieldytitle  which  it  has  since  been  found  convenient  to  modify  into  tho 
curtneas  of  "  Liberation  Society."  {Mr.  Miall  bad  represented  both 
Rochdale  and  Bradford,  after  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  in  other 
constituencies.)  Mr.  Disraeli  took  up  the  phrase  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
in  March,  1873.  He  said :  "  We  are  now  emerging  from  a  fiacal  period  in 
which  almost  all  the  public  men  of  this  generation  have  been  bronght  np. 
All  the  questions  of  trade  and  navigation,  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and 

*  Batter  alladea,  most  probably,  to  this  droamstaiioe  in  the  following 
oonplflti — 

"  The  oyster-women  locked  their  flsh  up, 
And  tnic^ced  away  to  017,  No  bishop  1" 
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of  public  economy,  are  settled.  But  there  are  other  questions  not  le8» 
important,  and  of  deeper  and  higher  reach  and  range,  which  must  engage 
the  attention  of  a  Constitutional  Minister.  There  is  the  question  whether 
the  aristocratic  principle  should  be  recognised  in  our  Constitution,  and  if 
80,  in  what  form ;  whether  the  Commons  of  England  shalL  remain  an 
estate  of  the  realm,  numerous,  but  privileged  and  qualified,  or  whether 
they  should  degenerate  into  an  indiscriminate  multitude;  whether  a 
National  Church  shall  be  maintained,  and  if  so,  what  shall  be  its  rights 
and  duties ;  the  functions  of  corporations,  the  sacredness  of  endowments, 
the  tenure  of  landed  property,  the  free  disposal  and  even  the  existence  of 
any  kind  of  property.  All  these  institutions  and  all  these  principles, 
which  have  made  this  country  free  and  famous,  and  conspicuous  for  its 
onion  of  order  with  liberty,  are  now  impugned,  and  in  due  time  will 
become  great  and  '  burning '  questions." 

A  Iiandable  A2iibitioii..-*In  reference  to  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale's 
seeking  a  seat  in  Parliament,  Dr.  Johnson  said :  "  It  would  be  with  great 
dbcontent  that  I  should  see  Mr.  Thrale  decline  the  representation  of  the 
borough.  To  sit  in  Parliament  for  Southwark  is  the  highest  honour  that 
his  station  permits  him  to  attain ;  and  his  ambition  to  attain  it  is  rational 
and  laudable.  I  will  not  say  that  for  an  honest  man  to  struggle  for  a  vote 
in  the  legislature,  at  a  time  when  honest  votes  are  so  much  wanted,  is 
absolutely  a  duty;  but  it  is  surely  an  act  of  virtue.  The  expense,  if  it 
wore  more,  I  should  wish  him  to  despise.  Money  is  made  for  such 
purposes  as  this." 

What  the  House  of  Commons  Loves. — Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  wrote 
as  follows  to  a  friend  (Mr.  North)  whom  he  wished  to  induce  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons :  "I  do  not  wonder  why  so  many  distinguished  men 
have  failed  in  it.  The  speaking  required  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  :  the 
House  loves  good  seiine  and  jolcing,  and  nothing  else ;  and  the  object  of 
its  utter  aversion  is  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  called  Pliilippian. 
There  are  not  three  men  from  whom  a  fine  simile  or  sentiment  would  be 
tolerated.  All  attempts  of  the  kind  are  punished  with  general  laughter. 
An  easy  flow  of  sterling  plain  sense  is  indispensable  ;  and  tliis,  combined 
with  great  powers  of  sarcasm,  gives  Brougham  his  station.  Canning  is 
an  exception  to  tliis  rule ;  his  reasoning  is  seldom  above  mediocrity  ;  but 
then  it  is  recommended  by  language  so  wonderfully  happy,  by  a  manner  so 
exquisitely  elegant,  and  by  wit  so  clear,  so  pungent,  and  so  unpremedi- 
tated, that  ho  contrives  to  l)eguile  the  House  of  its  austerity.  Ticrney  has 
never  exerted  himself  much  in  my  hearing.  Wilberforce  has  more  native 
eloquence  than  any  of  them ;  but  he  takes  no  pains,  and  allows  himself  to 
wander  from  his  subject :  he  holds  a  very  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the  House.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  These  great  creatures  turn 
out,  when  viewed  closely,  to  be  but  men,  and  men  with  whom  you  need  not 
fear  competition." 

Influence  of  Character  in  Parliament. — On  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis,  who  for  a  long  period  had  represented  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  the  following  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Times: 
— "  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  has  been  for  a  whole  generation  one  of  the  most  con- 
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spicnoiu  and  hononrable  persona^^  in  the  great  cooncil  of  the  nation. 
Unch  more  than  any  other  living  man,  he  illnstrateB  the  force  of  what 
English  people  are  proud  to  call  '  character.'  People  ma;  or  may  not 
hare  ralaed  his  opinions,  or  respected  his  reasoaiug  powers ;  thej  nutj  or 
may  not  have  followed  the  lead  of  one  who  scarcely  ever  asBtimed  to  guide  i 
bat  bU  respected,  admired,  md  even  loved  the  honest,  hearty,  genial, 
courteous  gentleman,  who  spoke  the  whole  tmth,  aa  he  held  it,  from  his 
whole  Bonl,  with  no  respect  either  of  persona  or  of  circnmatances,  and 
apparently  with  no  other  object  than  to  record  a  clear  testimony  and  qniet 
his  own  conscience.  Hence,  while  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  say  what  Sir 
B.  H.  Inglis  has  done,  what  vote  he  has  carried,  what  measnro  he  has 
forwarded  or  delayed,  he  has  undoubtedly  possessed  a  great,  though 
indefinite,  weight  in  the  Legislature.  No  one  who  eTer  heard  bun 
speak  could  fail  to  nnilerstand  how  it  was  that  he  won  the  respect  and 
affections  of  men  who,  ueTertheless,  declined  to  acquiesce  in  his 
conelnsions." 

"  Oreftt  Wifldom  "  in  Farliameat.— Old  Thomas  Follor,  writing 
the  character  of  the  "  true  gentleman,"  says :  "  If  chosen  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  is  willing  to  do  hia  aonntry  service.  If  he  bo  no  rhetori- 
cian, to  rwse  affei^tions  (yea.  Mercury  was  a  gTeB4«r  speaker  than  Jupiter 
himself !),  he  counts  it  great  wisdom  to  be  the  good  manager  of  '  Yea '  and 
•H.j.'» 
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Ditto  
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Ditto    
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Ditto    

1357-8 

Ditto    
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1360-1 

Ditto    
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Ditto    

1363 
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1364-5 

Ditto  
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Ditto    
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1370-1 

Ditto    
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Ditto    

1373 

Ditto    

1373 
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1375-6 

Ditto    

1376-7 
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1377 

Ditto    

1378 

Ditto    
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Ditto    

1379-90 

Ditto    

1390 

Ditto    

1381 

Ditto    

1382 

29 

Ditto    

1382 

SI 

Ditto    

1882-3 

33 

Ditto    

1383 

38 

Ditto    

1394 

Ditto    

1384 

1  Edward  IV.   .. 

1385 

3 

Ditto    

1386 

7 

Ditto    
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10 

Ditto    
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13 

Ditto    
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17 
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23 
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3 
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7 
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11 
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1658 
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Ditto    
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7    Ditto    
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1554 
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5    Ditto    
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1695 

39    Ditto    

1597 

10    Ditto    

1698 

43    Ditto    

1601 

12     Ditto    

1700-1 

IJame.  I 

1603-4 

13    Ditto    

1701 

la    Ditto    

1614 

lAnne       

1703 

•  This  official  rotnm  preserrea  tha  t 

heory  that  Charles  II.  began  to 

ragnon 

Mb  father's  deoeaae. 

Tbo  official  rotnm  published  in  1S79  eadg  with  the  fint  Parliament  of 
Anne.     The  following  are  the  later  dates : — 


Ykabb  of  Eeion. 

A.D. 

TXABO  OT  BBION. 

AJ>. 

4  Anne*      

1705 

47  George  ni 

1807 

7    Ditto    

1708 

53    Ditto    

1812 

9    Ditto    

1710 

58    Ditto    

1818 

13     Ditto    

1713 

1  George  IV 

1890 

IQBorgel.         

1715 

7    Ditto    

1826 

8     Ditto     

1722 

1  William  IV 

1880 

lOeorgeH 

1727 

I     Ditto    

1831 

8    Ditto    

1734 

3    Ditto    

1833 

15    Ditto    

1741 

6    Ditto    

183S 

21    Ditto    

1747 

1  Victoria 

1837 

27    Ditto    

1754 

5    Ditto    

1841 

IQeorgnni 

1761 

11    Ditto    

1847 

8    Ditto    

1768 

18    Ditto    

1852 

15    Ditto    

1774 

20    Ditto    

1857 

21    Ditto    

1780 

22    Ditto    

1859 

24    Ditto    

1784 

29    Ditto    

1866 

30    Ditto    

1790 

32    Ditto    

1868 

36    Dittot 

1796 

37    Ditto    

1874 

42    Ditto    

1802 

43    Ditto    

1880 

47    Ditto    

1808 

•  With  thie  Parliament  the  Scottidi  waa  amalgamated,  the  first  Parliament 

of  Great  Britain  meeting  Oot  29 

1707. 

Ireland  vaa  opened  Jan.  22, 1801. 
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G.)   SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  following  list,  down  to  the  reign  of  Oharles  I.,  is  on  the  authority 
of  Hakewel's  collection  from  the  records  and  Journals  of  Parliament 
(1670).  The  subsequent  names  are  chiefly  from  Bod's  "  Manual  of 
Dignities."  The  dates,  as  compared  with  the  regnal  years,  are  supplied 
throughout  from  Sir  Harris  Nicolas*s  "  Chronology  of  History."  Re- 
elections  are  not  specified,  unless  another  individual  had  succeeded  to 
the  chair  for  a  time  :— 


A.D. 

1260 

1332 

1339 

1376 

1377 

1377 

1378 

1379 

1381 

1382 

1393 

1399 

1400 

1401 

1403 

1404 

1405 

1405 

1406 

1408 

1413 

1413 

1414 

1415 

1415 

1415 

1416 

1421 

1422 

1423 

1424 

1425 

1427 

1429 

1430 


.••  ••• 


•*•  ••• 


.••  .*• 


•••  **• 


•••  ..• 


•••  ••• 


.••  .•• 


*••  . .• 


• • a     ... 


..•    • .• 


.••     ••• 


• • .     ... 


. • •     ... 


..•     . .• 


•  •  .    •  .  • 


• • •    ... 


• ••     ... 


...    • • • 


•  •  .     •  •  • 


• .•    .•• 


•••    .*• 


Spbaxebs. 
Peter  de  Montfort 

—  Sorope      

William  Tnuiel 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  . . . 
Sir  Thomas  Hnngerford* 
Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  ... 
Sir  James  Piokering  ... 
Sir  John  Goldesborongh 
Sir  Biohard  Walgrave  ... 
Sir  James  Piokering 
Sir  John  Bushey  .„ 
Sir  John  Cheyney..« 
John  Dorwood 
Sir  Arnold  Savage 
Sir  Henry  de  Bedoford 
Sir  Arnold  Savage 
Sir  William  Sturmy     ... 

Sir  John  Cheyney 

Sir  John  Tiptoft  (Tibetot) 

Thomas  Chancer 

William  Stonrton 

John  Dorwood      

Walter  Hunger  ford 

Thomas  Chancer 

Bichard  Bedman 

Sir  Walter  Beanohamp 

Boger  Flower        

Bichard  Baynard  ... 
Boger  Flower 

John  Bnsscl 

Sir  Thomas  Wanton 
Bichard  Vernon    ... 

J6hn  Tirell    

William  Allington 
JohnTireU    .. 


•••  ••• 


••■  ..• 


•••  ••• 


«.•  •*• 


..«  *•• 


.*•  ..• 


• *•  . .• 


•••  ..• 


. «•  ... 


. ..  ... 


...  ... 


.  .•  ... 


...  ... 


...  ... 


...  ... 


. . .  ... 


...  ... 


...  ... 


...  ... 


••• 


Beiqns. 
44  Henry  HI. 
6  Edward  m. 
13  Edward  HE. 
49  Edward  m. 
51  Edward  in. 

1  Biohard  U. 

2  Bichard  IT. 

3  Bichard  n. 

5  Bichard  II. 

6  Bichard  II. 
17  Biohard  H. 

1  Henry  IV. 

1  Henry  IV. 

2  Henry  IV. 

4  Henry  IV. 

5  Henry  IV. 

6  Henry  IV. 

6  Henry  IV. 

7  Henry  IV. 
9  Henry  IV. 
1  Henry  V. 

1  Henry  V. 

2  Henry  V. 

3  Henry  V. 
3  Henry  V. 

3  Henry  V. 

4  Henry  V. 
9  Henry  V. 

1  Henry  VI. 

2  Henry  VI. 

3  Henry  VT. 

4  Henry  VI. 
6  Henry  VI. 

8  Henry  VI. 

9  Henry  VI. 


*  The  first  to  receive  the  title  of  Speaker,  although  others  had  in  a  measure 
performed  the  ollico  before. 


A.D. 

gpuncBa. 

H»I8»B. 

1431     ...     . 

JohaBnisel 

...     10  Henry  VI. 

H32     ...     . 

EogerHnrat 

...     11  Henry  TI. 

M35     ...     . 

JohnBowei 

...     14  Honry  VI. 

1438     ...     . 

Sir  John  Tirell     

...     15  Henry  VI. 

1438     ...     . 

WmuunBnrley    

...     17  Henry  VI. 

1439     ...     . 

William  TtMhttm 

...     18  Henry  VI. 

1444     ...     . 

Waiiam  BorlBj     

...     23  Henry  VI. 

1446     ...     . 

William  Treaham 

...     25  Henry  VI. 

1449     ...      . 

JohnDaj       

...     27  Henry  VI. 

1449    ...     . 

Sir  John  Popham 

...     28  Henry  VI. 

1449     ...     . 

Wmiam  TreBham 

...     28  Henry  VI. 

1450     ...     . 

Sir  WiUiam  Oldham     

...     29  Henry  VI. 

1453     ...     . 

Thomat  Thorp       

...     31  Henry  VI. 

1453     ...     . 

Sir  Thomas  Charlton    

...     31  Henry  VI. 

14S4    ...     . 

Sir  John  Wenlook        

...     33  Henry  VI. 

14S9     ...     . 

Thomas  TreBham 

...     38  Henry  VI. 

1*60    ...     . 

John  Green    

...     39  Henry  VI. 

1461     ...     . 

...       1  Edward  IV. 

1407     ...      . 

John  Say        

...      7  Edward  IV. 

1472     ...     . 

William  AUington        

...     12  Edward  IV. 

1483     ...     . 

John  Wood    

...     22  Edward  IV. 

1483     ...      . 

William  Cateaby 

...     :  mohard  m. 

1485     ...     . 

Thomaa  Loyal       

...       1  Henry  Vn. 

1487     

John  Mordant      

...       3  Henry  VII. 

1488     ...     . 

Sir  Thomaa  FitiwiUiaini     ... 

...       4  Henry  VH, 

1491     ...     , 

Riohard  £mp«>n 

...       7  Henry  VIL 

1495     

Sir  E«ginBld  Bray         

...     11  Henry  VII. 

1495     

Robert  Dmry       ...     ...     ... 

...     11  Henry  vn. 

1496     

Thomaa  Inglofiold 

...     la  Henry  VIL 

1S93     

Edmond  Dudley    

...     19  Henry  Vn. 

1509    

,.     ...     Sir  Thomaa  Inglefioia 

IHenryVIH. 

1511     

,.     ...     Sir  Robert  ShBffiold      

...      3  Henry  VIH. 

1514     

Sir  Thomas  NBTiU        

...       GHenryVin. 

1522     

,.     ...     Sir  Thomas  Hoie 

...     14  Henry  Vin. 

1529     ...      ., 

Thomas  Andloy     

...      21  Henry  VIII. 

1530      

Richard  Rich         

...     28  Honry  Vm. 

1539     

.      ...      Sir  Nicholaa  Haro         

...     31  Henry  vm. 

1512     

.     ...     Thomas  Mojle      

...     34  Henry  VIIL 

1547     

.     ...     Sir  John  Baker     

...       1  Edward  VI. 

1553     

.     ...     Sir  James  Dyer     

...       7  Edward  VL 

1553     

.      ...     John  Pollard 

...       1  Mary. 

1554     

.     ...     aemoat  Higham 

...        1  P.  and  U. 

1555     

,     ...     John  Pollard 

...       2  P.  and  M. 

1558     

.     ...     WUliamCordal     

...      5  P.  and  U. 

1559     

.      ...     Sir  Thomas  QarfTaTO 

...        1  Elizabeth. 

15G2     

.     ...     Thomaa  Willianii 

...       5  Eliiabeth. 

1565     

.     ...     Richard  Onsloa     

...       8  Eliiabeth. 

1670     

.     ...     Cbriitopher  Wray        

...     13  Elizabeth. 

1571      

.     ...     Robert  Bell 

...     14  Eliiabeth. 

1580    

.     ...     JohnPopbam       
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1584    

Mr.  Serjeint  Packeri&r      ... 

15Se     ...     . 

Hr.  Serjeant  Snag       

...    31  Elinbeth. 

1593     ...     . 

Edw«cl  Cook  (Coke)   

...     S5  Elinbetll. 

1596     ...     . 

Mr.  SetjesntTelTertoa       ... 

...     39  Eliiabetli. 

1800     ...      . 

Mr.  Serjeant  Crook      

...     43  EliHtbetb. 

1009     

Mr.  Serjeant  PhoUpj    

...       1  Jamea  I. 

leu    

SirI!,Hi.iol,.h<>ow       

...     12  Jamei  I. 

itiao   

...     ISJameal. 

JR23     ...     . 

Sir  Thomaa  Crew 

...     21JamMl. 

1025     ...     . 

Sir  HenfiBWTmch        

...      1  Charles  I. 

1627     ...     . 

Sir  John  Finch      

...      3  CharleB  I. 

1640     ...     . 

.lolin  Glanyilo         

...    16  Charles  I. 

1640     ...     . 

waiiam  Lentbal 

...     16  Charles  I. 

1653     ...     . 

Francis  Eons        

...  ■, 

16S1     ...     . 

WiUiam  Lenthal 

1656     ...     . 

.Sir  Thomas  Wi<lc!rington    ... 

1059     ...     . 

..     ...    ChalonorCbnto      

1659     

...  ■ 

10«(1     ...     ., 

Sir  HitrbntUc  GnmntoQ       ... 

...     12  Charles  H. 

1001      ...      . 

SirKdwardTnrnor       

...      laCharieelL 

1073     ...      . 

..      ...     Sir  Job  Charlton 

...     25  Charles  IL 

1673     

Edward  Soymonr          

...     25  Charles  II. 

1G78     

SirltoVictlSrtwjer       

...     30  Charles  II. 

1678      

KJward  Soymour 

...     SO  Charles  n. 

1079      

Mr  Serjeant  Gregory 

...     31  Charles  II. 

11!80      

William  Williame 

...     32  Charles  II. 

IfiSS     

Sir  John  TreTor    

...      1  James  II. 

USS      

Hflnry  PitkIb 

...      4  James  II. 

1689      

Sir.rolmTro¥or    

...       1  Wm.  and  Mary. 

ICDl     

PaulFolpy     

...       6  Wm.  and  Mary. 

1693     

,.     ...     Sir  ThoiniB  Lyttelton 

...     10  WiUiam  IIL 

1700     

Robert  Harloy       

...     13  William  in. 

1702     

,.     ...     John  Smith    

1  Anne. 

1708     

.,      ...      Sir  Bichard  Onslow      

...       7  Anne. 

1710     

William  Jiroroley           

...       8  Anae. 

1713     

Sir  Thomas  Hunmer    

...     12  Anne. 

1715     

,.      ...      lion  Sjicnoer Comfton 

...          1G80.I. 

1727     

..      ...      ArtlinrOuBlaw      

...       1  Geo.  n. 

1761      

.      ...     Sir  John  Cnst        

...      1  Crto.  in. 

1770     

,.     ...     Sir  Fletcher  Norton     

...     11  Geo.  ni. 

1780     

Oharles-WolTranConiwall  ... 

...     21  Geo.  HI. 

1789    

Hnn.  ■William  GrcnyiUa        ... 

...     30  Geo.  III. 

1789     

„      ...      Henry  Aihlitifrton 

...     30  Geo.  in. 

1801     

Sir  JodiiHitford -.. 

..     43  Geo.  III. 

1802     

Charles  Ahbot        

...     43  Geo.  III. 

1817     

Charles  MannoTB  Sutton      ... 

...     58  Geo.  IIL 

1835      

...       6  Will.  IV. 

1939     

■Charles  Shaw  Lcfevre 

...       2  Viotoritt. 

1S57     

,.     ...    ,?K>hu  KTolyn  Deiiison 

...     20  Victoria. 

1872     

.     ...     Honry  BoQTerie  Bnnd 

...     35  Victoria, 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OP  SPEAKEBS. 


AWot  1803 

AborCTomby    1835 

Addingtan  1789 

AllioKton,  WmUm  1429 

Alliiigton,  ■William  1«3 

Anaiey. 1529 

Baker  1517 

BampGeld    1659 

BBjnard 1421 

Beauuhamp 1415 

BeU  1571 

Daves U35 

BraDd  1873 

Bray     1495 

Bromley  1710 

Barley 1438,  1444 

Busliey     1""" 

Catesby   1483 

Chnrlton,  Sir  Job  1673 

Charlton,  Sir  Thon.  14:^2 

Chiinoor 1408,  1415 

Choynoy 13B9,  1405 

Chale   1659 

Compton 1715 

Cook  (Coko)    1592 

Cordttl 1558 

Corintftll 1780 

Crom iei4 

Crook  1600 

Cust I7C1 

Day  1448 

Do  la  Mare,. .1376,  1377 

De  Mouttord,  P....  1260 

BeniBOD   1867 

Durwood 1400,  1413 

Drury  1495 

Dudley 1303 

Dyoc     1553 

Empaon  1491 


rioch,  HeD«age...   1625 

Finch,  John     1627 

Fitxwilliama   1488 

Flowet    1410,  1422 

Foley    1694 

QargniTe 1558 

Qlanvile   1640 

QoldsBbotough    . . , 

1379,  1382 

Green   14G0 

Gregory  1679 

GreoviUe I78U 

GiimitoD 1060 

Hftumer  1T13 

Hare    1539 

Harley 1700 

Higham    1554 

Hangcrtord,  Tbos.  1377 
HnBgertord,W. ...  1414 

Hanrti  1432 

InglefieW    ...1498,  1509 

LefeTre    1839 

Lenthal  1G40,  1654 

LoTol   1485 

LyttcItoD 1698 

Mitford    1801 

Mordant 1437 

Mote    1522 

Moyle 1542 

NevUl  1514 

Morton     1770 

Oldham    1450 

OnBlos,  Bichard...  1565 
Onslow,  Arthur  ...  1727 
Onslow,  Bichard...  1708 

Phelipg     1603 

Pickering 1378 

Pollard    1553,  1555 

Popham.John 1580 


Popbom,  Sir  John  1449 

Powle  1088 

Pnckeriug    1584 

Eedaford 1403 

Bednum  1415 

Rich 1536 

Bona    1653 

Baasel    1423,  1431 

Savaga   1401,  1404 

Sawyer 1678 


Say  .. 


.  14S7 


Scrope 1382 

Seymour 1673,  1673 

Sheffield  1511 

Snag 1588 

Smith, John 1703 

StoDrton  1413 

Strangwoiea    1461 

Stormy    1405 

Sntton 1817 

Thorp  1452 

Tipto(t{Tibetot),..  1406 
Tirell  1427,  1430,  143G 
Treahun,  Thomu  1459 
Treaham,   William 

1439,  1446,  1449 

Treror    1685,  1089 

Tmasol    1339 

Tomer 1061 

Vernon     1425 

Walgrave    1381 

Wanton    1424 

Wonlock  1454 

Widdrington   1656 

Williama,  Thomaa  1562 
WilliamB,  William  1680 

Wood   1483 

Wray   1570 

Yulvurtun    1596 
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(C.)   PRIME   MINISTERS,  CHANCELLQ] 

FROM  1" 

(*}  The  Prime  Ministers  have  not  always  been  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury.   ! 

Secretaries  of  State  formerly  acted  conjointly.    The  duties  n 


PBIME 

CHANCELLORS  OF 

LORD 

MIHI8TESS.* 

THE  EXCHEQUER. 

CHAHCELLOS& 

1716 

Eobert  Walpole 

Eobert  Walpole 

Lord  Cowper 

1717 

Jamea    (Earl)    Stan- 
hope 

James  Stanhope 

Lord  Cowper 

1718 

Earl  of  Sunderland 

John  Aislabie 

(  Earl  Cowper 
(  Lord  Parker 

^  Lord  Parker 

1721 

Sir  Eobert  Walpole 

Sir  Eobert  Walpole 

J  Lord  King 
1  Lord  Talbot 
(.Lord  Hardwicke 

1742 

Earl  of  Wilmington 

Samael  Sandys 

Lord  Hardwicke 

1743 

Henry  Pelham 

Henry  Pelham 

Lord  Hardwicke 

1764 

Dnke  of  Newcastle 

C  Henry  Bilson  Leggo 
(SirG.  Lyttelton 

Earl  of  Hardwick 

1766 

Duke  of  DovonBhire 

Henry  Bilson  Legge 

Commission 

1767 

Dake  of  Newcastle 

(  Henry  Bilson  Lcgge 
^  Viscount  Barring  ton 

Lord  Henley 

1762 

Earl  of  Bute 

Sir  Francis  Dash  wood 

Lord  Henley 

1763 

George  Gronville 

George  Grenville 

Lord  Henley  (Ear 
Northington) 

1766 

1766 

Marquis  of  Hocking^ 

ham 
Earl  of  Cbatham 

William  Dowdeswell 
Charles  Townshend 

Earl  of  Northingi 
Lord  Camden 

jiKD    SECRETARIES   OF    STATE, 

tro  1S80. 

iEarl  of  Chatham,  when  Premier,  held  tha  office  ot  Lord  Privy  Seal,    (f)  Two 
,  divided  between  Home  and  Foreign  departments  abont  1765. 


SECRETAXIES  OP  STATE.t 


V   Earl  of  Sunderland 


Lord  Carteret 

/  Lord  HurringtoD 
S  Earl  ot  Chesterfield 
J  Data  of  Bedford 
(.  Elarl  of  HoldemraM 


'    Earl  of  Hotdemease 


Earl  of  Holderoesae 


t.  Earl  of  Halifai 

BOHE 
EECEETABIES. 
Dnke  of  Qrafton 

Eart  of  Sbelbnrue 


Viaooont  Towoshead 
Jonepli  Addison 


Dake  of  Newcastle 


Dake  of  Newoaetla 


'  Sir  Thomai  Bobinion 
I  Heotr  Fox  (Loid 
.     UoUaodJ 


Earl  of  Egremont 


fOEEIOIT 
SECKETAEIK8. 

Gen.  Conway 


THE  COLOnZS  AVD  TAE. 

(The  offloe  of  Secrotwj  for  tha  Colonli 
originated  in  1T6B,  bnt  waa  aboliahed  b 
Aot  of  Parliament  in  1782.  It  was  r 
rived,  and  nnited  with  tbe  new  Seeretai; 
Bhip  for  War,  in  1801  i  and  tha  oSoi 
weie  divided  into  disti&ot  SeoretaiTshl] 
inlSM.) 
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PBIME 

CHANCELLORS  OF 

LOSD 

MIHISTEES. 
Duke  of  Grafton 

THE  EXCHEQUER. 

liord  North 

CHAHCELLOBS. 

1767 

Lord  Camden 

1770 

Lord  North 

Lord  North 

C  Commission 
<  Lord  Apsley 
(.LordThurlow 

1782 

1782 

Marquis  of  Eooking- 

ham 
Earl  of  Shelbume 

Lord  John  Cavendish 
William  Pitt 

Lord  Thurlow 
Lord  Thurlow 

1783 

Dnke  of  Portland 

liord  John  Cavendish 

Commission 

1783 

William  Pitt 

William  Pitt 

C  Lord  Thurlow 
^  Lord  Longhboroi 

1801 

Henry  Adding^n 

Henry  Addington 

Lord  Eldon 

1804 

William  Pitt 

WiUiam  Rtt 

Lord  Eldon 

1806 

Lord  Grenville 

Lord  Henry  Petty 

Lord  Erskine 

1807 

Buko  of  Portland 

Spencer  Perceval 

Lord  Eldon 

1809 

Spencer  Perceval 

Spencer  Perceval 

Lord  Eldon 

1812 

Earl  of  Liverpool 

f  Nicholas  Vansittart 
<  Frederick      ,"olin 
(.     Bobinson 

Lord  Eldon 

1827 

George  Canning 

George  Canniug 

Lord  Lyndhurst 

1827 

Viscount  Goderich 

John  Charles  Herries 

Lord  Lyndhunt 

1828 

Duke  of  Wellington 

Henry  Gonlbnrn 

Lord  Lyndhurst 

1830 

Earl  Grey 

Viscount  Althorp 

Lord  Brougham 

1834 

Viscount  Melbourne 

Viscount  Althorp 

Lord  Brougham 

1834 

Sir  Robert  Peel 

Sir  Robert  Peel 

Lord  Lyndhurst 

1836 

Viscount  Melbourne 

f  Thomas  Spring  Rice 
<  Francis        Thomhill 
C    Baring 

C  Commission 
I  Lord  Cottenluun 

KRZIflV 
8SCBXTABIEB. 
E&il  of  BooUord 

Earl  of  Bochford 
Earl  of  Sandnioh 
Earl  of  HaJifu 
Eul  of  SaSolL 

Charlaa  JamM  Fox 

Thonuu  Towiuhend 

Chkrlea  Jamei  Fox 

Eu  ITempU 

T.  Townshend  (Lord 

Sjdney) 
Lord  Granvillo 


Tuooaitt  Palmereton 

ViBOOnnt  Fdmeratoii 
Duke  of  WeUington 

Tuconnt  Palmenton 


AFPSSSIZ. 

counriAL 

SECOETASISS. 
Earl        of        Hills. 
boroagh,  17S8 
r  Fail  of  Dartmouth 
\  Ijord  Q.  Gflrm&ind 
(Welboce  EUia 
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Chatham,  116 
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"ablaieof,"  305 
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Appeal  ««uiuA  -was,  «s,,Vi% 
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Appeal  to  the  jary,  an,  303 
Applanse  before  speakingrt  141 
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488 
Apprehended,  easily,  243 
Arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  Commons, 

49 
Archbishop's  wrath,  an,  465 
Archdeacon,  the  daties  of  an,  203 
Argyll,  the  Dake  of,  300 

quoted,  311 
Aristocracy,  a  prond,  313 
Army,  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the, 

325,  360 
Army  Begulation  Bill,  the,  325 
Arrest,  avoiding,  486 
Arrest,  freedom  from,  403 

dishonest  nse  of  the  privilege,  403 

duration  of  the  immunity  from,  404 

protecting   an    unworthy    member, 
403 

Lord  Cochrane' s,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  403 

Lord  Althorp's,  217 

Mr.  Brndlaugh's,  444 
Arrest  tl  e  five  members,  the  attempt 

to,  32 
Arresting   the  servant  of  a  member, 

405 
Artist,  an,  on  a  canvass,  48C 
Artist's  sketch  of  Fox,  an,  144 
Apffill  expelled,  480 
Ashby  and  White,  the  case  of,  46 
Asian   mystery   and  Batavian    grace, 

301 
Asleep,  Lord  North,  124,  125 
Aspect,  an  imposing,  135 
Ass  between  two  burdens,  the,  339 
Assassination  of  Mr.  Drummond,  332 

of  Mr.  Perceval,  193 

attempt  to  assassinate  Palme^ston, 
269 
Assent,  the  royal,  refused  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  18 

by  William  III.;  45 

by  Queen  Anne,  18 
Atoms,  *'  a  fortuitous  concourse  of," 

276 
Attack  on  a  royal  speech,  368 

upon  Canning,  Brougham's,  223 
Attendance,  whips'  circulars  for,  446 
Atterbury,  Bishop,  405 
Attraction  and  repulsion,  187 
Audience,  a  long,  149 
Authority,  good,  196 
"Avoiding  Death  "  and  avoiding  arrest, 

486 
**  Awkward  business,"  385 
Axiom,  Walpole's  political,  106 


B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  15,  64 
Baker,  Alderman,  485 
Balaam  and  hia  aas,  465 
"  Balance  of  power,"  the,  105 
Balloon,  the  Lords  in  a,  323 
BaUot  Act,  the,  391 

first  election  nnder  the,  891 
Ballot  question  brought  home,  the,  483 
Bankers,  laughing  at  the,  126 
Banns,  forbidding  the,  141 
Banter,  309 
Barbarians,  171 
Barebone's  Parliament,  7 
Barnard,  Sir  John,  365 
Barons,  "  iron  and  silken,"  121 
Barr^,  Col.,  126,  155,  466 
Barrington,  Lord,  expelled,  48 
Bashful  member,  a,  483 
'*  Bath  letter,"  Mr.  DisraeU's,  306 
Baths,  the  two,  132 
Battery,  a  masked,  135 
Beaconsfield,  Earl  of  (see  Disraeli) 
"  Beast,"  the  House  of  Commona  the, 

283 
"  Beastly  boUowings,"  256 
Beaufoy,  Mr.,  371 
Bedchamber  question,  the,  246 
Bedfellows,  political,  345 
Bed-ridden  law,  a,  466 
Begums  speech,  Sheridan's,  161 
Belhaven,  speech  of  Lord,  47 
Bellman  wanted,  a,  257 
Bendigo,  391 
Bentinck,  Lord  George,  312 

his  early  devotion  to  the  turf,  321 

his  death,  314 
Bentinck,  Mr.  C,  483 

Mr.  G.,  439,  483 
"Best  of  kings,"  Ac,  153 
Bet,  a  Horatian,  107 
Biding  his  time,  Burke,  155 
Biggar,  Mr.,  416,  461 
Billingsgate,  a  petition  from,  125 
Bill  kicked  out  of  the  House,  a,  49 
*'Bill,  the  whole  Bill,"  Ac,  228 
Bills  quashed  by  the  Sovereign,  18,  45 
Birds,  "rare,"  353 
Bishops,  Elizabeth  and  the,  17 

Falkland's  saying  about,  77 

idle,  78 
Bishops  in  Parliament,  the,  465 
Bishop's  story  stopped,  a,  485 
"  Black  and  curly,"  335 
Black  Prince,  the,  and  the  Good  Parlia- 
ment, 5 
Black  Bod,  a  slight  from  the,  21 

the  mace  slighted  by  the,  432 
Black  servant,  Lord  Camelford'a,  195 
"  Blaze  of  apology,"  a,  305 
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Blowing  Dp  tbe  Honae,  28 
BlanderinK,  "  plnndDcinK  uid,"  306 
"  BloBteiiDg  majority,"  a,  357 
Board  of  Admiralty,  tlWt  oiamioing  & 

meoiber,  406 
Boost,  a  magailoqneut,  211 

&  noble,  224 
BoldueM,  yonthfal,  132 
Bolingbroke,  Lord.  93 
Bolting  from  the  ooorae,  311 
"  Bombut,"  truby,  162 
Bond,  the  Parliament  de  1»,  5 
"  Book  in  breeclies,"  289 
BoconihmonKeriaK   alter  the  B«fonn 

BiU,  3B3 
BoniagbB,  rotten,  380,  382 

adminlstntiona  and,  381 
Borooghs,  smalt,  and  great  men,  818 
Borroired  plomeB,  208 
Bortbwicit,  Mr.  Peter,  48S 
Bottle-holding,  "  jadiciona,"  273 
Bouverie,  Mr,  391 
Bowyer,  Sir  G.,  43S 
Boy,  "never  was  a,"  138 

the  Angij,  160 

tbe  King  thwarted   by   a   "beard- 


Boye  in  the  Hoase  of  Con 
BtadlanRb,  Mr.,  443,  414 
Bnnd,   Uf.    Speaker  (vii.),  412, 

433,  442,  44G 
"  Bray  "  o£  Eieter  HaU,  tlie,  283 
Bra;e,  tbe  barony  at,  60 
Breach,  steppiog  in  at  the,  89 
Breakfast  table,  ■'  a  free,"  3*1 
Breaat,  "making  a  clean,"  354 
Bribery,  the  fli   '  *       " 
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It  for 


r,  383 


magiaterial  delinqaeiita,  383 


Brother,  always  a  weak,  in  tbe  Honae, 
343 

Brougham,  Lord,  232,  405,  456,  46E 
471, 490 
and  the  Ihilta  of  Baokingbam,  470 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  329, 


470, 


Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  qnotecl,  378 
Byron,  Lord,  196 

ids  Brst  speeeb,  196 

quoted,  165, 189, 199,  268,  366 
"Babble  and  Sqaeak,"  368 
Bnckingham,  Dokee  <^,  3S,  4 

Boll,  a,  151 

Bulwer, Sir E., 285  (»6e8lso"Lytton") 
Bardeni,  "tbe  ass  between  tvo,"  333 
Bordett,  Sir  FiMiois,  199,  3B1 

a  high  Tot;,  200 

bis  committal  to  tbe  Tower,  109 
Burgess,  an  indiscreet,  17 
Burgesaes  "  come  not  here,"  tS 
Bnrgb,  Mr.,  183 

Barke,  Edmnnd,  150,   1G2,  365,  370, 
415,  454,  485 

his  aoqnieition  of  estate,  150 

his  first  speech,  151 

entertaining  hia  friends,  1S8 

kept  waiting  by  the  Lord*,  49 

ouieated  for  Bristol,  SI 

and  Dr.  Johnson,  151 

and  Thnrlow,  135 

and  Horace  Walpole,  153 

his  words  of  Foi,  148 
Bmleigb,  apothegm  of  Lord,  2 
"  Bnming  qaestians,"  489 
Bnflsy,  Sic  John  (Speakor\  11 
Bate,  the  Earl  of,  112 

and  the  elder  Pitt,  116 
BnLton,  Bir  T.  F.,  qooted,  200,  490 


"  Cabinet,"  origin  of  the,  39 

Cabinet,  a  patchwork,  153 

Cabinet  of  Mediooritiea,  a,  ITS 

Cabiaet,  Canning  in  the,  311 
Caatlereogh  in  tbe,  179 

"CabinetConncil"  or  "  Ministry  P"  39 

"Cabal."  the,  38,89 

Caging  the  Toters,  307 

Coims,  Earl,  357 

Calendar,  reform  of  tbe,  97 

<■  Calling  tbe  Honse,"  445 

Camden,  Earl,  138 

"  Candid  friends,"  296 

Candidates  and  election  petitions,  336 

Candles,  motion  for,  448 

Canning,  George,  207,  490 

his  introdnetion  into  Parliament,  207 

bis  maiden  speech,  308 

hia  speech  at  Plymouth,  210 

hia  remark  on  Addington,  17S 

hoisted  with  his  own  petard,  200 

his  death  at  Chiswick,  213 
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Canons  system,   introdnotion  of  the, 

393 
dictation,  394 
Cantion,  a  paternal,  241 
Caricatare,  a  livings,  111 
Carleton,  Sir  Dadloy,  21 
Carlow  olocticnB,  39S 
"  Carrier,"  onco  a,  486 
Case  altered,  the,  40 
Casting  yote,  a  critical,  431 
Castleroagh,  Lord,  53,  176 
and  Grattan,  179,  183 
and  Bemadotte's  troops,  ISO 
and  the  duelling  clubs,  477 
Catholic  emancipation,  244 

Lyndhnrst  and,  233 
Catholic  Relief  BiU,  the,  192 
Cats  and  Parliaments,  459 
CaTe  of  Adullam,  the,  303,  338 
Cavendish,  notes  taken  by  Sir  Heniy, 

414 
Celebrities,  minor,  865 
Celebrity,  an  Irish,  365 
Censure,  "  the  mildest,"  407 
Censaro  on  the  Speaker,  vote  of,  44 
resignation  of   Lord  Chancellor  on 
Parliamentary,  58 
Censure,  <S:c.,  without  personal  offence, 

4G7 
Centurjes,  sleeping  throngh  the,  125 
Ceremony,  a  simple,  377 
"  Chair,"  addreBsiug  the,  434 
Chaired  by  proxy,  members,  397 
Chairman  of  committees,  insulting  the, 

438 
Challenge  in  the  Peers,  a,  409 
Chaplin,  Mr.,  324,  416 
Champagne,  Canning  and  dry,  309 
Champaj^ne  speech,  a,  130 
Chancellor's  difficulty,  a,  193 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  list  of, 

500 
Chancellorship  offered  to  Townshend, 

the,  131 
Chancery,  a  cnup-de-main  :n,  166 
Changing  Bides  in  the  House,  439 
Changes   in    the  composition  of    the 

House  of  Commons,  61 
Character  in  Parliament,  influence  of, 

490 
Characters,  odd,  365 
Charge,  fixing  a,  114 
Charles   I.   and   the    Parliament,    the 

first  meeting  of,  21 
Charles  XL,  Parliament  "fooled"  by, 

30 
Chartist  petition  of  1 848,  the,  455 
Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  113, 

414 
his  personal  characteristics,  113 


Chatham,  employment  of  Indians  by, 
116 

loss  of  inflnenoe  by  his  x>oeras;e,  120 

the  death  of,  120 

his  eloquence,  examples  of,  121 
Chatham  Cabinet,  Burke  on  the,  152 
Cherbourg,  350 
Chester6eld,  the  Earl  of,  96 

and  the  Ministry,  21 

on  Bolingbroke,  93 

on  Mr.  Murray,  123 
"  Chicken  Taylor,"  867 
Child  father  of  the  man,  the,  251 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  the,  449 
Chinese  war,  defeat  of  the  Palmerston 

Government  on  the,  276 
Chivalry,  feats  of,  commended,  10 
"  Christians  "  of  Shoreham,  the,  380 
Christy  Minstrels,  the,  341 
*'  Chuck-farthing,"  playing  at,  221 
City  member,  price  of  a,  365 
City  privilege,  a,  442 
"  Civis  Romanus  sum,"  272,  317 
"  Classical  authority,"  a,  426 
Classical  studies,  Pitt's,  142 
Clarendon,  Lord  (Mr.  Hyde),  78,  81 
Clarendon,  the  Earl  of,  279,  471 
Claret,  the  inspiration  of,  484 
Clear  head,  a,  215 
Clergymen,    exclusion    of,    from    the 

House  of  Commons,  195 
Clifford,  Lord,  89 
Clubs,  the  relations  of  members  and 

political,  411 
Coach,  upsetting  the,  263 
Coalitions,  ministerial,  286 

"  England  does  not  love,"  317 
CobbeU,  William,  57,  201 

his  first  appearance,  201 

demeanour  in  the  House,  201 

his  influence,  202 
Cobden,  Richard,  205,  332 

proffered  office  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
335 

Cobden  and  Peel,  247 
"  Cobden  and  Bright,"  power  of,  337 
**  Cocked-hat  "  constituencies,  393 
Coercion  Bill,  the  Irish,  287 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  1,  24,  25,  65,  489 
Coke,  John,  sent  to  the  Tower,  43 
Collect,  reciting  a,  in  the  House,  65 
Collision  between    the  Houses,  "  the 

shock  of,"  246 
Colonial  Secretaries,  list  of,  500 
Combination,  factious,  205 
Committals  to  the  Tower,  frequent,  15 
(see  also  "Tower") 

Walpole's,  98 

committal  for  receiving  money  from 
the  King,  44 


Committal  b;  tbe  CommonB,  ths  Lords 
Committal    of  members    bj    the  l»w 


Com: 


438 


B,  inaDlbing  the  ohAinnan  of. 


e  from,  448 
■onswom  membera  Hflc»ing  on,  441 
publication  of  erideDoe  before,  428 
CommODq    summoned    bf    Simon    de 

Montfort,  the,  3 
Commonn,  the  Speaker  of  the,  431 
the  mace  of  the,  432 
Blighted  by  the  Bliuk  Rod,  432 
the  "Qarler"  in  the,  45fl 
CommoDfl,  arbitrary  iitoceediag  of  the, 

49,  425 
Commona  and  the  City  printera,  the, 

40,  425 
Commons    and   the    inflaence    of    the 

Crown,  the,  51 
Commons  stogiping  a  royal  grant,  the. 

Commons,  the,  "  not  a  place  of  mDoh 

importanre,"  148 
(see  also  "  HoDse  of  Common!  ") 
Comparison,  an  odiona,  4<J6 
Comparison  and  contrast,  232 
Componsation    tor    Diatnrbanaa    Bill, 

division  in  the  Lords'  on  the,  455 
Compliment,  extracting  a,  125 


,  165 


an  eiceptional,  357 

a  generone,  324 
Complimentinir  an  advortaiy.  126 
Compliments  from  tho  Chair,  65 
Compromise,  155 

Compton,  Sir  Sponcer,  and  Walpole, 
101 


434 

Confession,  a  candid,  290 

Confideace,  121 

Confidence  of  tlio  Honao,  the,  362 

Conflict,  an  nnaeemly,  103 

Conflict  between  the  woolaaok  and  the 

episcopal  bench,  469 
"  Confonnded  men  of  genius,"  176 
"Coningsby"  quoted,  306 
Conjngal  relations,  89 
Connections,  family,  in  GovemmeDti, 

353 
"  Conquered  raae,"  the,  311 
Conscience,  a  convenient.  467 
"  Consorvativea  "   and   "Beformen," 


SX.  fill 

Conatitnanoy  fined  heavily,  a,  383 
Constitnents,  repreaentatire  and,  151 
Conetitntion,  the  British,  141, 173,317 

obstrnotion  and  the,  299 

"  stabbing,"  the,  117 

"the  Bible  of  the,"  122 
Consnttation,  a  clinical,  118 
ContemptnouB  house,  a,  252 
Contindeney,  an  "elegant,"  381 
Contrast,  a,  165 
Contribution,  a  gallant,  33 
Conventian  Parliament,  the,  34 

BlacliatoDO  on  the,  34 
Conveyance  of  electors,  origin  of,  878 
Convocation,  460 
Cook,  Mr.  Secretary,  23.  21 
Cooper,  Aehley,  lat  Earl  of  flhnftiw 

bocy,  87 
Comet,  the  terrible,  113 
Cora  Laws,  the,  333 

tho  repeal  of  the,  5^ 

prophesied  by  Palmeraton,  270 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Speaker,  370 
CorowalUs,  Lord,  and  the  Uoion  with 

Ireland,  53 
Corrnptdon,    a    ohaige    of,     against 

Ministers,  481 
Corruption  in  the  House,  charges  of, 

482,  4S3 
Corruption,  parliamentary,  preventing 

a  disaolation,  340 
Corruption,  the  Speaker  an  agent  of,  43 
Cost  of  elections  in  recent  years,  388, 

Costume,  oorrect,  453 
Cottage,  the  poor  man's,  122 
Council,  the  first,  after  the  Conquest,  3 
Conncils,  constitution  of  the  early,  2 
ConusoUor,  an  unwise,  S 
Connting  himself  out,  433 
Counting  tea  for  one,  40 
County  election  eipeneea  in  1876,  Ac, 


273 
Court,  a  picture  of  the,  101 
Conrt  candidate  in  the  17th  centory, 

a,  375 
Courtney,  Mr.,  184 
Courtier  censured  by  the  Speaker,  a, 

48 
Coventry,  Sir  John,  41 
Cowley  qnoted  by  Sir  B.  Peel,  246 
Crawfard,  He,  motion  by,  to  eioluda 

atrangecs.  416 
Crimean  war,  Mr.  Boehnck'a  motion, 

350 
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Criminal  code,  the  reform  of  the,  171 
Criminal  laws,  the  old,  173 
«*  Crisis  of  Parliamenta/'  the,  «2 
Critic  in  the  Honse,  a  forei^,  52 
Criticism,  Sheridan  repelling,  163 

precooions,  198 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  80,  87 

hia  first  speech,  80 

his  official  speeches,  82 

his  personal  appearance,  81 

Cromwell  reprehended,  81 

his  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 82 

his  reform  of  the  Commons,  34 

his  Hoose  of  Lords,  34,  87 
Cromwell  and  Marten,  79 
Crooke,  Speaker,  14 
Crowds,  prevention  of,  456 
Crown,  the  Commons  and  the  inflaence 

of  the,  51 
"  Crumbling  '*  Russia,  334 
Cumberland,  the  Duke  of,  469 

and  Lord  Brougham,  229 
Curliness  and  sarcasm^  254 
Curran,  John  Philpot,  185,  365 

and  Fitzgibbon,  478 
"  Currycomb  of  the  House,"  the,  179 

D. 
Dagger  ecene,  Burke's,  159 
Dauby,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  jack- 
daws, 481 
"  Dancing  Punch,"  the,  384 
Danger,  a  standing,  43 
"Danger  signal,"  the,  320 
Dangerous  people,  266 
Dark,  '*  a  leap  in  the,"  291 
Dash  wood.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

118 
"  Day  of  no  judgment,"  the,  159 
Dead,  voices  of  the,  337 
Death  of  Castlereagh,  180 

of  Chatham,  120 

of  Huskisson,  214 
Debate,  an  extraordinary,  200 

freedom  of,  20 

presenco  of  the  Sovereign  at,  37,  39 
Debate,  "the  Rupert  of,"  289 

the  "Red  Indian  of,"  255 

the  "stormy  petrel  of,"  352 
Debate  without  reason,  39 
Debater,  a  fair,  195 
Debates,  good,  and  short  sittings,  439 
Debates,  publication  of,  421 
Debating,  "off-hand,"  270 
Declaration  of  Right,  the,  90 
Deep  waters,  484 
Defence,  negative,  183 

a  sophistical,  69 
Defence  of  the  Qaeen,  a,  342 


Defence,  Strafford's,  75 

Lord  Somers',  91 
Defensive,  on  the,  127 
Defying  the  House,  474 
De  la  Mare,  Sir  Peter,  10 
Delinquents  on  their  knees,  395 
Deluge,  Bubsidenoe  of  the,  209 
Democracy,  285 
"  Democratic  tide,"  the,  290 
Demosthenes,  a,  161 
Denmark,  debate  respecting,  352 
Denial,  a  blunt,  240 
Denunciation  of  Cobbett,  PeeVs,  245 
Depopulation,  64 
Derby,  Edw.  Geoffrey,  Earl  of,  286,  471 

his  manner,  286 

his  first  speech,  286 
Derby  day,  adjournment  over  the,  451 
Derby    Government,    defeat     of     the 
first,  318 

of  the  second,  360 
Derby  Minstrels,  the,  341 
Dering,  Sir  E.,  465 
Designations    given    to    Parliaments, 

peculiar,  4 
"  Desired  "  or  "  required  P  "  435 
Despatch,  parliamentary,  18 
Despatch  in  cypher,  a,  211 
Desperate  case,  a,  67 
Detention  of  members,  compulsory,  27 
Devonshire,  the  Duchess  of,  canvass- 
ing, 396 
Dexterity  in  a  difficulty,  308 

with  a  difficult  subject,  97 
Diabolical  Parliament,  the,  6 
Dictation,  court,  374 
Difference,  all  the,  224 
Difficulties,  a  British  Minister's,  302 

speaking  under,  139 
Digby,  Lord,  28,  29,  81,  218 

Mr.  John.  30 
Dignity  of  Parliament,  paramount,  48 

of  the  House  of  Commons,  117 
Dilemma,  a,  47 
Dilke,  Sir  C,  454,  473 
Dinner,  the  rush  to,  451 

the  Ministerial  wliitobait,  451 

to  voter:?,  a,  377 

Andrew  Marvell's,  85 
" Dinner-bell"  of  the  House,  the,  451 
Dirt,  "a  thing  in  a  wrong  place,"  275 
"  Dirty  house,"  a,  395 
Discipline,  the  House  of  Commons  a 

school  of,  328 
Discussion,  free,  357 
"  Dishing  the  Whigs,"  291 
Disinterestedness,  William  Pitt's,  143 
Dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry, 
219 

of  Lord  Palmerston,  273 


IMaorderly  electoM,  398 

DiBn«U,  Beniunin,  Earl  of  Betumns- 

field,   20e,   2GS,    SS9,    291,   337, 
349,  411, 116,  42S,  433,  439,  442, 
475,  4B2,  489 
and  Helbonnie,  292 
Ms  earl;  candidatorea,  291 
his  first  ftppaoruioa  in  Parliament, 

293 
ewl;  paasagB  with  Palmeratou,  2B3 
effeot  of  bis  attookB  on  Peel,  248 
hie  elevation   to  the    PremierBhip, 

302 
ksl  appeocaaoe  in  the  Commoni, 

309 
a  tribnta  from  ma  opponent,  81 1 
DlBrepotabls  represeutativo,  a,  48S 
DidBolntdon,  a  figuratiTa  and  a  literal, 

459 
"  DisBolntioo"  or  "  intermption  P"  35 
DiBBolntion    of   the    long   Parliament, 
Cromwoire,  6,  35,  83 
of  1629,  the,  27 
Of  1780,  51 
of  1831,  54,  22a 

Pnrliamontacy  oorrnption  preventing 
a,  340 
"Diataate  "for  Parliament,  Charleal.'g 

gtoviag,  23 
Distinction,  an  hononrable,  244 
"  Ditto  to  Mr.  Snrko,"  159 
Division,  a  qnarrel  on  a  diapnted,  39 

a  etranger  ooanted  in  a,  418 
Division  liata,  43 
Divisions,  repeated,  451 
Divisions  in  fnU  Honaea,  454 
Divisions  in  the  Uoose  of  Ljide,  455 
Doddington,  Bnbb,  487 
Dodson,  Hi.,  449,  474 
Dodona,  the  oak  of,  184 
Dog,  "  the  watciifnl,"  331 
DonOioranai.34S 
"  Dragons'  teeth,"  183,  347 
Drake's  "  vreU-kD,own  speech,"  370 
"Drawbacks,"  Walpole'e two,  103 
Dream,  a,  47 

related  in  Parliament,  24 
"DrUting  into  war,"  279 
Droway  members,  79 
Dmnken  Parliament,  the,  7 
Duel  bobweec  Bnrdott  and  Mr.  Panll, 
200 
Caatlereagh'i  with  Canning,  179 
between  Foi  and  Mr.  Adam,  149 
between  Lord  Qeorge  Gemuine  and 

Qovecnor  Johnstone,  47S 
O'Connell'a  with  Eaterra,  253 
between  Htt  and  Tiemey,  168 
b«t<reen  Lord  Shelbnine   and  Col. 
FulUrtoD,  137 

Si 


U£  K13 

Dnol  betwsen  the  Dnko  of  Wellington 
and  Earl  ot  Winohiliaa,  237 

between  Wilkea  and  Martin,  130 

prevented,  a,  476 
DnelUng  olabs,  politioal,  477 
Daify,  Mr.  Qavan,  481 
Danoe,  a,  487 

"  Dnnciad  of  politics,"  the,  295 
DnnDombe,  Thomas  SUngsby,  206,  253 
Dundos,  370,  431,  481 

Poi  and,  14S 
Dnndonald,  Earl  of  (Lord  Cochrane), 

385,  403 
I>anning'a  rasolntion,  Mr.,  51 
Dutch,  "  thefanlt  of  the,"  213 
Dnty,  a  Hiniatei's,  327 

E. 
Early  honrs  in  Parliament,  448 
Eortjiqaake.  "  pills  against  the,"  341 
Earwigging  the  Parliament,  42 
Eodeaiastioal  dignities,  nse  of,  464 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Aet,  the,  265 
imaU,  21 


346 

Effect,  an  nndesign^,  238 

Eighteenpence,  a  seat  for,  365 

EldoD,  Lord,  ISl 
hia  first  election  speech,  191 
offered  the  reina  of  govemmei 
Eldon  and  Bomilly,  172 
and  Wellington,  236 

Election,  making  it  sure,  150 

Eleotiona,  373 


half  a  million  spent  in 
390 


Electjon  bill,  an  Iriah,  401 
Election  distnrbanoes,  earl;,  378 
Election  expenses,  heavy,  340,  SSO 

"legitimate,"  388 

in  1874,  388 

In  1876,  ta.,  389 

in  1880,  389 
Election  petitions,  336 


'Elegant  aoatincwac],"  «s^VSV. 
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Eleyation,  a  oonyenient,  29 

rapid,  90 
EUot,  Sir  John,  21,  24,  27,  97 

his  last  appearance,  68 
Elizabeth,  Qaeen,  refaaing  assent  to 
bills,  18 

Elisabeth  and  the  Commons,  15 

and  the  bishops,  17 
Eloquence,  "  dangerons,"  867 

«  unadorned,*' 882 

examples  of  Chatham's,  121 
.    professional  knowledc^e  yersns,  119 
Elwes  the  miser,  865,  866 
Emphasizing  a  speech,  429 
Empeon  and  Dudley,  102 
Enduranoe  of  the  English  people,  92 
Enemy,  "  sat  down  without  an,"  188 
"  England  can  neyer  be  ruined  but  by 

a  Parliament,"  2 
Epigrams,   175,  178,   182,  866,  868, 

481 
Episcopacy,  a  bill  "  for  the  extirpation 
of,"  77 

Falkland  on,  78 

Vane  on  the  bill  against,  84 
Equal  rights,  264 
Error,  a  confession  of,  117 
Erskino,  Lord,  189 

his  failure,  189 

his  defence  of  liberty,  189 
Estate,  the  fourth,  426 
Estates   sitting    by  themselves,   the 

three,  4 
"  Europe  on  a  mine,"  279 
Evasion,  an  ingenious,  406 
Eve,  142 
Evelyn's  diary  quoted,  42,  46, 874,  377, 

447 
Evidence,  manufactured,  86 
Evil,  a  necessary,  176 
Exceptions,  142 
Excise  BiU,  Walpole's,  101,  107 

Pitt  and  the,  118 
Excitement  in  the  Houses,  54 
Excitement,  Walpolo  in  unusual,  103 
Ex-clergyman  returned,  an,  196 
Exclusion  Bill,  rejection  of  the,  90 
ExcluBion  of  strangers,  413 

special  instances  of,  415,  &c. 

Col.  Luttrell  and,  425 

alteration  of  the  rule,  416 

first  application  of  the  new  rule,  416 
Exclusion  of  Scotch  judges  from  the 

House  of  Commons,  480 
Exclusion  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 

mutual,  414 
Exemplary  oratory,  65 
Exeter  Hall,  the  ''bray  "  of,  283 
**  Exhausted  volcanoes,"  the,  305 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Great,  369 


**  Experience,"  modem  philosophy  t^ 

171 
'<  Express  train ' '  oratory,  280 
Expnlsimui  from  the  Hofue  of  Ooa^ 
mons,  48 

Aagill's,  486 

Steele's,  94 

Walpole's,  98 
Extinguisher,  the  185 
Extremist,  not  an,  86 

F. 

**  Factious  combination,"  265 

"  Factious  dogs,"  Dr.    Johnson  luid 

the,  51 
Facts,  resort  to  imagination  for,  164 
Fagot  votes,  origin  of,  878 

in  1877,  878 

in  Midlothian,  878 

Mr.  Cobden  and,  879 
"Fair  pbty,"  307 
Faith,  the  age  of,  803 
FaUure,  a  pitiful,  183 

Erskine's  parliamentary,  189 
Failure  turned  to  account,  483 
"  False,"  that  is,  223 
Falkland,  Lord,  76 

sent  to  the  Tower  (1694),  44 
Fall  of  Lord  North,  127 

of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  249 
Family  connections  in  Government,  353 
Fasting  and  fighting,  463 
Fasts,  national,  and  everyday  duties, 

275 
Father  and  sou,  642 
Fawcett,  Mr.,  453 
"  Fawning  parasites,"  825 
Fazakerly,  112 
Fees  paid  for  arrest,  Ao,,  418 
Felon  transformed,  the,  188 
Fictitious     speeches    and     petitions, 

manufacture  of,  422 
Fighting  and  fasting,  463 
"  FinaUty  "  in  Eeform,  244,  263 
Finch,  Sir  John,  26,  68 

Lord  Keeper,  28,  457 
Finch,  Lord,  defending  Steele,  06 
Finos  on  absent  members,  447 

for  late  arrival,  447 
Firat  speech,  a  forcible,  76 

Cromwell's,  80 
Fitzgibbon  and  Cnrran,  186 
Five  members,  the  attempt  to  arrest 

the,  32 
Flattery  missing  its  mark,  137 
Flood,  Henry,  181,  184 

Grattan  on,  185 
"  Floundering  and  foundering,"  307 
Fly,  a  pink,  808 
Fools,  the,  and  the  profane,  7if 


ForbeanuM  in  deliat*,  amhial,  466 

Forbidding  the  bannB,  141 

Forecwtt,  a.  292 

FoTOcaat  a[  BetOrm,  a,  117 

"For  STor,"  40 

Foreign  affain,  "  a  loll  in,"  353 

Foreign  Seoretaries,  list  of,  500 

Forei^   Searetaryahip,    PBlmsnton's 

diamiaeal  from  Uie,  273 
Forstor,  Mc.  W.  E.,  462 
"FortaitoQH  oonooime  of   atom*,"  a, 

276 
Forward  membem,  445 
Fonrth  Estate,  the,  426 
Foi,  Lord  HoUand,  110,  117 
Foi,  Charles  Junaa,   143,  2ST,  369, 
395,  460 

retumsd  at  nineteen,  21 

his  first  appearanoe  in  Farluunent, 
and  earlj  speechea,  144 

characteriatioe  of  hie  BpeeahM,  14S 

hia    apeeoh    on    the    Wsatminater 
Rorutiny,  146 

on  the  publioatioii  of  debatei,  425 

the  King's  dislike  to  Fox,  146 

tiia    name    oraasd    trom   the    Privy 
Connoil,  148 

Foi  and  hia  party,  148 

and  yoDDg  William  Pitt,  138,  139, 
143 

and  Lord  North,  126 

and  Sir  WiUiam  Grant.  190 

Grattan'a  oharaoter  of,  1  lU 
Foiiana,  149 

Foi  and  the  goose,  the,  108 
Francis,  Sit  Philip,  167 

an  nnready  speaker,  167 

and  Bnrka,  156 
Franchise,  elaim  to  the,  by  peers,  410 

women  and  the,  343 
Franking  letters,  the  priTi!eg«  of,  409 
Freak  a,  reporting,  428 
"  Free  breakfast  table,"  a,  341 
Free  diaonssion,  357 
Freedom,  a  friend  of,  113 
Freedom  of  spneah  in  Parliament,  43 

the  pririlege  of,  406 

abusing,  406 
Freehold q,    origin    of     Splitting,     for 

wholesale  multiplication  of,  378 
Freemen,  honorary,  379 
French  minister,  Chatham  and  the,  115 
Prere,  a  story  by,  175 
Fretting,  125 

Friend,  "  my  right  bononrable,"  361 
FriToUty,  early,  235 
Faller,  Thomaa,  22,  491 

laasDiJIy,  321,  447 


415 

Garter,  the  order  of  the,  100,  101 

in  the  Commons,  459 
"  Garter  for  the  other  leg,"  a,  233 
Geeae  and  the  oata,  the,  487 
Gentleman,  the  King  not  a,  336 
Gentlemaii  of  the  Preaa,  a,  298 
Gentleman,  "  tha  Hodh  an  MMubly 

of,"  417 
"  Gentle  Shepherd,"  tiie,  118 
George  IH.,  tha  illaeaa  of,  198 

and  the  younger  Pitt,  140 

and  Lord  Eldon,  191 
Gertnaine,  Lord  G„  139 

and  Lord  North,  126 

and  Temple  Lnttrall,  476 
Ghoat  of  a  Uonse,  the,  185 
Giant,  "  the  bonea  of  a,"  145 
Gibbon,  Edward,  165 

tha  "laminona,"  165 

bia  applioatioQ   for  diplomatio  ei&> 
ployment,  165 
Gibson,  Hr.  H„  335,  353 
Gift  for  a  king,  a,  74 
"  Gift«d  beings,"  299 
"  Oigantio  innoration,"  a,  819 
Gilt-edged  paper  aboliihed,  203 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  (riii)  205, 
286,  315,  426,  435,  43S,  444,  450, 
485 

hia  flnt  r«tiim,  315 

Srst  appearances  in  Parliament,  316 

Haoanlay  an.  313 

his  style  and  laognage,  316 

hie   oonneotion   with   the   "sliding 
scale,"  316 

bis  "  Commenrial  Treaty"   budget, 


Com 


divla: 


1,454 


Ionian  Islands,  318 
a  reply  to  Lord  Falmeraton,  S17 
an  impolsive  speeoh,  317 
nae  of  quotation,  321,  323 
love  tor  Oxford,  320 
"  nnmniiled  "  by  Oxford,  320 
hia    eonnectTOD   with   tha   Liberal 

party,  321 
at  Blaokheath,  326.  327 
purpose   to    "  oonnter  work"   Lord 

BeaoonsBeld,  329 
akatch  of,  by  Lord  £ 

after-dinner,  310 
aa  a  Chancellor  of  the  Eiduxinar, 

331 
"  resignation,"  330 
Oladatone  Ministry,  defeat  of  the,  on 

the  Irish.  Uaxiwn%3'K{^  VA 
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'*  Glare  at  the  doors  of  Parliament," 

the  intense,  839 
*'  Golden  ag^e  "  of  a  Government,  the, 

350 
"  Good  and  safe  man  wanted,"  a,  386 
Good  hnmonr,  277 
a  pattern  of,  124 
in  defeat,  146 
"  Good  Judge,"  the,  13 
Good  Parliament,  the,  5,  10 
Grood  quarters,  126 
Goose  and  gosling,  371 
Goyemment,  homiliations  of  a  weak,  307 

the  "  golden  age  of  a,"  350 
Government,  the  theory  of,  356 

unrecognised  agents  of,  364 
Government,  the,  in  one  man's  hand, 
238 
Goyemment  must  be  supported,"  the, 
239 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  476 
Gordon  Biots,  the,  52 
Goulbum,  Mr.,  207,  450 
Qoui,  conquering  the,  191 
Grace,  Batavian,  801 
Grafton,  Thurlow's  reply  to  the  Duke 

of,  136 
Graham,  Sir  James,  251 

his  later  appearances,  252 
Graham,  the  Marquis  of,  371 
Grant,  Sir  William,  190 
Grant  of  50,0001.  to  Grattan,  181 
Granville,  Earl,  276,  330,  353 

his  first  Foreign  Secretaryship,  353 
Grauvillo  Ministry  of  1800,  the,  148 
Gra8Bhop])or,  the,  156 
Gratitude,  exciting  Spanish,  279 
Grattan,  Henry,  181,  188,  463 
his  attack  on  Castleroagh,  179 
his  saying  of  Castloreagh,  180 
his  character  of  Fox,  149 
Grave  of  a  Government,  the,  260 
Great,  the  departed,  187 
Great  Charter,  the,  3,  66,  86,  466 
Great  men  and  small  boroughs,  318 
Great  occasions  make  great  men,  22 
"  Great  wisdom  **  in  Parliament,  491 
Grenville,  Gteorge,  118,  479 
Grey,  Earl,  55,  214 

Ms  first  appearance,  214 

his  own   estimate  of   his   debating 

talent,  215 
and  Fox's  bust,  216 
Grey  and  Brougham,  interview  of,  with 

William  IV.,  55,  227 
Grievance,  a  forgotten,  197 
Grievances,  a  representation  of,  30 
Grissell's  case,  Mr.,  412 
Guinea,    Walpole's,    in    the     British 
Museum,  108 


Guizot,  M.,  quoted,  213, 251 
GuUy,  Mr.,  57,  868 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the,  18 
Guns,  great,  at  small  birds,  240 
Guthrie,  W.,  reporting  debates,  424 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Aot,  the,  40 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  quoted  by  Black- 

stone,  2 
"  Half  the  house,"  152 
Halifax,  Lord,  90 
Hampden,  John,  31,  82,  73 
his  dexterity  and  influenoe,  73 
his  prophecy  of  Cromwell,  81 
Hamilton,  Lord  George,  461 
Hamilton,  "  Single-speech,"  365 
"  Hands  off,"  331 
"  Hansard,"  disposing  of,  254 
*'  Happy  despatch,"  353 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V.,  428 
Hard  to  answer,  190 
Hardwicke,  the  Earl  of.  111 
Harley,  Mr.  Speaker,  457 
Harley,  Bobert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  92 
Hartington,  the  Marquis  of,  331,  363, 

417 
Hartiey,  David,  451,  485 
Hastings,   Burke   and    Warren,    155, 

156 
Hat,  betrayed  by  a,  135 
the  "  real  working,"  440 
the  mystery  of  the,  487 
"Hats  off!"  252 
Hazlerig,  32 

Healing  Parliament,  the,  7 
"  Hear  him  !  "  141 
*'  Hemming  "  a  member  down,  17 
Henry  VIII. 's  method  with  the  Com- 

'  mens,  13 
Heptarchy,  "restore  the,"  209 
Herbert,  Mr.  Auberon,  473 
Hereditary  representatives,  60 
Heroism,  ministerial,  356 
High  bailiff  reprimanded,  a,  395 
High  places,  vulgar  language  in,  217 
Highwaymen  stealing  an    election  re- 
turn, 392 
Hint  to  statesmen,  a,  96 
Hissing  a  Minister,  479 
History,  Walpole's  ignorance  of,  101 

his  opinion  of,  106 
Hit,  a  very  palpable,  166 
"Hocus-pocus     of    a     parliamentary 

government,"  the,  339 
"Hole"  of  St.  Stephen's,  the,  202 
Holland,  Lady,  213 
Hollis,  Dcnzil,  32,  69 

and  Ireton,  467 
Holt,  Chief  Jostioe,  and  the  Speaker,  46 


"HomeBnle,"  310 
(uid  imperial  mle,  363 
uid  diainte^&tion,  327 

Bomely  Saxon,  160 

Home  awtreUrieB,  list  of,  500 

Honour  vhore  doe,  1S3 

Hope,  Mr.  Qereaford,  301 

Horatiaa  bet,  a,  107 

Homer,  Francis,  174 

Eonie  Tooke,  John,  195 

Host  in  himself,  a.  203 

HoHtagBS,  pafliamentarj',  8 

Hours,  early,  in  Parliament,  US 
late,  UB 

House,  making'  a,  446 

Uonae   of   ConunODB,   changes   in   the 
oompoition  of  tho,  61 
a  school  of  discipline,  the,  82S 
"  tamparing  "  niUi  the,  345 
alwa7gB"weak  brother  "  in  the,  348 

Hoase  of  Commoni,  the  digni^  of  the. 


Honee  of  ConunosB  and  the  City  of 

London,  the,  49,  128,  42S 
Honse  of   Commons  denoonoed  by  • 

member,  the,  466 
Honse  of  Commons  "  the  Beast,"  283 

a  "  baaet  not  to  ba  understood,"  35 
House  of  Lords,  the,  357 

CromweU's,  87 
Honae  of  Lords,  divisions  in  the,  455 

scenes  in  the,  463 

a  standing^  order  of  the,  472 
Houses  of  Parliament,  mutual  jealoTLsy 

of  the,  49 
Honae  of  Mayors,  the,  230 
Honeehold  enffrage,  346,  379 
-  and  edaoation,  846 
"  Hndihras  "  quoted,  SB,  3;6,  489 
Hughes,  Mr.,  and  O'Connell,  467 
Hnghes,  Mr.  T.,  450 
"Humbug,"  304 


EnmoToQs  incident  o 


a  grave  oooa- 


Hnnt,  "Orator,"  57,  367,  445 
Hnskiason,  William,  213,  240 
Hnstings,  the  last,  391 
Hypocrisy,  the  "  organised,"  294 
"  diaoi^ranieed,"  439 


niitorate  member,  an,  487 
niostration,  oonienient,  166 
a  faroioal,  107 


ninitntlon,  a  Serlptotal,  79 
Ql-irorded  Acta  of  Parliament,  464 
*'  Immntable  interests,"  361 
Impeaohment,  the  IQng  tiireateninf. 


4B4 
of   Hastings,  Sheridan's  speech  on 

the,  162 
o!  Melville,  431 
of  Strafford,  27 
Imperial  interests  first,  324 
Imperial  rule  and  Home  mie,  363 
"  Imperimn  at  libertas,"  810 
Impreetiooa,    Byron's   parliamentary, 

197 
ImpromptD,  Canning's,  on  Whitbiead, 

212 
Impmdenoe,  S3 
Inoormptible,  the,  85 
Independenoe,  185 
Independent  member,  an,  351 
Indefatigable,  the,  276 
Indians,  employment  of,  by  Chatham, 

116 
Indisoretion,  an,  281 


217 

Inglis,  Sir  Bobert  Harry,  490 
Innovation,  "a  gigantic,"  319 
"  Insane  oouTention,"  an,  310 

Insight,  79 

Insigmflmnt  men,  109 
Inspiration  of  olaret,  the,  4B4 
"  Inspired"  speaker,  an,  140 
lustabilitf,  Windham's,  166 
Instinct,  Parliamentary,  286 
bisnlting  laugnsge  in  Parliament,  179 
Insulting  the  Commons,  18 
Insnlting  the  lion,  120 
Interruption  i^uelled,  146 
Intimidation  in  Oaliray,  399 
"  InlJniidBting  "  viaaga,  an,  400 
Intolerance  in  the  Hoase  of  Commona, 

36 
Intrepidity,  Felham's,  109 
Inboduction  of  new  members,  442 
Intmder  in  the  house,  an,  41S 
Intmders  in  1875,  418 
Invasion,  "aotnal,"  142 
Invidious,  161 
Ireland,  Burke  on,  154 

a  lover  of,  180 

the  legislatiTe  onion  with,  S3 
Irish  celebrity,  an,  365 
Irish  Chnroh  dehaM  cA-V^S^.^^A 
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IriBh  Clinroh  diaestftbliBhment,  59, 822, 

860 
Iriflli  eleotion  bill,  an,  401 
Irish  elector,  swearing  an,  401 
Irisli  members,  charge  of   oormpting, 

481 
Iriflh  Parliament,  last  meeting  of  the, 
53 
first  pnblioation  of  debates  in  the, 

424 
amenities  of  the,  478 
Irish  Parliament  Hoase,  the,  185 

a  mob  in  the,  479 
Irish   Uniyersity  Bill,  defeat  of  the 

Gladstone  Minist]^^  on  the,  805 
"  Isthmian  games,"  the,  450 

J. 

"  Jackdaws  after  cheese,"  481 
James  I.  and  the  "  kings,"  19 

and  his  horse,  19 

opening  of  Parliament  by,  19 

the  Jonmals  of  the  Conimona  rent 
by,  20 
Jealousy  of  the  two  Honses,  muiaal, 

49 
Jeffreys,  Judge,  875 

not  "  Parliament  proof,"  41 
Jonkinson,  Robert,  194 
Jewish  disabilitios,  removal  of,  57 
Jews,  an  appeal  for  the,  2G1 
John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Parliament,  5, 

10 
Johnson,  Dr.,  467,  490 

and  the  debates,  424 

and  a  talkative  member,  485 
Journals  of  the  Commons,  commence- 
ment of  the,  14 

rent  by  James  I.,  20 
Judge,  a  distinguished,  111 

petition  against  a,  13 
Judges,  trial  of  election  petitions  by 

the,  393 
Judgment,  **  a  blood-shotton  eye  of," 
30 

"  the  day  of  no,"  159 
"  Judicious  bottle-holding,"  273 
Junius,  the  reputed,  167 
Jupiter  relenting,  258 
Jury,  an  appeal  to  the,  303 
Justice,  public,  266 

K. 

Keeping  the  King  waiting,  49 

Kenealy,  Dr.,  442,  454 

Kentish  petition,  the,  456 

Keogh,  Mr.  Justice,  and  the  Galway 

elections,  399 
Key,  turning  the,  on  an  opponent,  108 
Keyhole  tactics,  108 


King  erasing  a  deo]arati<m  of  priii 

lege,  the,  20 
King,  honouring  the,  153 
King,  the,  floated  by  the  Speaker,  49 
"  Kings  "  of  the  Lower  House,  the,  19 
King's  speech,  strong  terms  respeotinf 

a,  117 
"King's  word,"  Parliament  and  thi^ 

66 
Kneeling  at  the  bar,  395 
Knowledge,   professional,  Tersns  ek>* 

qnence,  119 

L. 

Ladies  crowding  the  steps  of  the  throne^ 

420 
Ladies'  gallery  in  the  Commons,  the, 

421 
Ladies  in  the  Commons,  presence  of, 

420 
Ladies  on  canvass,  896 
Ladies'  triumph  over  the  Lords,  419 
<*  Lambs,"  the  Nottingham,  390 
Lament,  a  Speaker's,  448 
Language,  vulgar,  in  high  places,  217 
"Lantern,"  ladies  peeping  down  the^ 

421 
Laon,  the  Battle  of,  181 
Late  arrival,  fines  for,  447 
Laurence,  Dr.,  366 
Law,  "  a  chicken  in  the,"  367 
Law,  a  vindication  of,  71 
Law  of  primogeniture,  the,  358 
Law  V.  Privilege,  46 
Lawyer  left  behind,  the,  133 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  451,  453 
Layard,  Mr.,  and  Uie  ladies'  gallery, 

421 
Leadership,  courageous,  177 
Leadership  of  the  Commons,  the  Duke 

of  Newcastle  and  the,  110 
"Leap  in  the  dark,"  the,  291 
Lefevre,  Mr.  Speaker,  437,  439 
Legal  phraseology   in    the    House  of 

Commons,  213 
Legerdemain,  "  a  policy  of,"  356 
Lonthol,    Mr.   Speaker,   32,   83,   451, 

458 
Less  exceeding  the  greater,  the,  400 
Letters,  the  privilege  of  franking,  409 

breaking  open  members' ,  409 

opening  of,  by  the  Home  Office,  253 
Libel  Act,  the,  133 
Liberal,  an  advanced,  171 
Liberal  party,  a  leader  of  the,  363 

Mr.    Gladstone's    connection    with 
the,  321 
Libertvi  defence  of,  189 

Wilkes  and,  129 
Lie  direct,  the,  102 


[life  uid  deaUi,  exeroiw  of  the  power 

of,  29 
Life  peerages,  68 
Light  oat  of  dukneia,  178 
Lion  diaoomQted,  the,  157 
LioD,  inenltiii^  tiie,  120 
"  Lion  pot  to  flight,"  ft,  157 
Little  ParlinmeDt,  the,  7 
LiTBrpool,  the  Earl  of,  194 

as  ft  debater,  1S5 
Lobby,  alone  in  the,  453 
Locke  King,  Hr.,  358 
Logicimn  oat  of  piftoe,  ft,  130 
London,  ftddresB  from  the  City  of,  to 

the  King,  on  the  Middleaex  eleo- 

tiona,  128 
Londonera,  the,  ftnd  Fet«r  de  1ft  Hare, 

10 
and  the  marriage  of  Harj,  14 
Longevity,  43 
Long  Parliament,  the,  6 
Longmt  Parliament,  Uke,  7 
Long  letention  of  aeate,  60 
Long  sitting,  a,  44S 
Longest  recorded  sitting,  He,  449 
"  Looking  hard,"  367 
"  Looming  in  the  future,"  298 
Lord  Advocate,  seeing  tiie,  480 
Lord  Chanoellor,  addreseing  the,  484 
resignation    of,    on    pailiamentaiy 
ceoBure,  58 
Lord  ChancelloTS,  liet  of,  500 
Lord  Chancellonhip  deferred,  360 

BroQgham'a  stride  to  t^e,  226 
Lord  Mayor,  to.,  committed  to  the 

Tower,  425 
Lord's  Prayer,  altering  the,  33 
Lorda,  Honse  of,  "No,  no,"  in  the, 

215 
rejeotion  of  money  bills  by  the,  233 
the  Speaker  of  the,  431 
talent  in  the,  267 
Lords,  the,  and  the  prlvil^e  of  the 

Commons,  12 
reeciudii^  a  committal  by  ihe  Com- 
mons, 46 
Lorda  giving  protections,  the,  405 
Lords  "  in  a  balloon,"  the,  323 
Lorde'  proteata  in  reoent  legielation, 

59 
Loughboroagh,  Lord,  132 
Loire,  Kobert,  Lord  Sherbrooke,  345 
Lowthers,  long  representation  by  the, 

60 
Loyalty,  Thurlow'a  gush  of,  134 
Lncas,  Dr.,  183,  478 
Lucid  interval,  a,  3G7 
"  LnnuDoun  Gibbon,"  the,  165 
LuttreU  seated  for  Middlesex,  126 
and  Wilkea,  130 


"Lyonrgns  of  Qie  Lower  Hobm,"  ths, 


and  Sldon,  232 
Lytton,  Edward  Bolwer,  Lord,  385 
hia  early  appearance  aa  a  Beformer, 
2B5 
Ljrtton'e  " St.  Stephen's"  qnoted,  73, 
141,  169, 178,  187,  199,  206, 258, 
315,  358,  396,  417 
"NewTinwn"  qooted,  263,  2B9 


280 

Ml  early  ipeeohea,  281 
Ujteeleafl^    Lord    Chanoellor,    oen- 

snred,  48 
Haoe  of  the  Commons,  the,  483 

appearance  of  the,  at   oommittees, 
446 
Uookintoah,  Sir  James,  172 

and    Tiemey   elected    for    Enarea- 
borough,  397 
Had  Parliament,  the,  4 
Uagioian'a  wand,  the,  145 
Magna  Chaiia,  Ac.,  3,  66,  66,  466 

Chatham  on,  122 

"  Magna  Charta  will  have  Do  SoT*> 
reign,"  65 
Hagnamini^,  103 
Maintaining  a  point,  307 
Majorities,  fighting  against,  205 
Majority,  a  pocket,  51 
Malacca,  the  Straits  of,  307 
Malsdiotion,  a  posthnmoni.  109 
"  Han  in  the  Moon,"  the,  387 
Uanagemeut,  clever,  386 
Manner,  an  imposing,  114 
Mansfield,  the  Earl  of,  123 

hia  powers  of  debate,  123 
Harks  of  a  bad  mbject,  73 
Marten,  Harry,  78,  83 
Martin  and  starling,  124 
Uartin  of  Qalway,  429,  478 
Martyr,  a  parliamentary,  67 

spoiling  a,  79 
Marrell,  Andrew,  85 
"  Master  of  jibes,"  a,  357 
"  Haeten  at  Weetn^ater,"  the,  87 
Masters,  "  onr  fatare,"  346 
Maiim  of  the  Commons,  a,  24 
Majniard,  Mr.  Serjeant,  43 
Mauini'i  letters  opened,  253 
"  Ueaenres,  not  men,"  235 
"  Meddle  and  muddle,"  291 
"  Meddlesome"  Commons,  the,  15 
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Medioority,  respectable,  175,  194 

"  Medley,"  a  onrions,  57 

Melbonrne,  Lord,  218,  410,  468 
hia  best  speech,  218 
and  Broaghaxn,  221 

Helboome  Minisiary,  disTnifwal  of  the, 
219 

MelTille,  Lord,  879,  431,  481 

Member  of  Parliament,  a  tomspit  a, 
153 
member  striking  another,  467 
denouncing  fellow  members,  408 
member  pilloried,  a,  17,  48 

Members  of   Parliament  and  political 
olabs,  the  relations  of,  411 

Members  pnniahed  for  divnlging  de- 
bates, 421 

Members  and  the  mob,  479 

"  Men,  not  measures !  "  209 

Menagerie,  the  House  of  Commons  com- 
pared to  a,  473 

Merciless  P^liament,  the,  5 

'<  Mere  novelties,"  464 

Metaphor,  "  special  pleading  on  a, 
163 

Metaphysician,  a  "  hard  hearted,"  213 

Miall,  Mr.,  353,  489 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  324 

Middleman,  a  parliamentary,  295 

Middlesex  elections,  the,  117,  125,  128 

"  Mildest  censTire,"  the,  407 

MiHtia  BiU,  Lord  J.  Bnssell's,  274 

Milton's  imprisonment,  Marrell  and,  85 

Mind  triumphing  over  matter,  264 

Mine,  "  Europe  on  a/'  279 

Minister,  an  unpopular,  112 

Minister  of  England,  the,  272 

Minister,  "that  thing  called  a,"  125 

Minister's  difficulties,  a  British,  302 

Minister's  duty,  a,  327 

Minister's  responsibility,  the,  332 

Ministers,  *'  Her  Majesty's,"  361 

Ministers  in  their  cups,  481 

mimicked  by  the  Sovereign,  236 

"Ministry"  or  "Cabinet  CouncU?"  39 

Minorities,  tyranny  of,  327 

Minority,  a  **  glorious,"  454 

Minority  representation,  328,  393 

Minstrels,  the  Derby,  341 

Miscellaneous  anecdotes,  373 

Miscount,  a,  453 

Mistake,  "  there  was  no,"  &c.,  214 

"  Mister  Most,"  385 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  Grattan  rehearsing  to, 
181 

"  Mitred  front "  of  religion,  the,  154 

Mob,  every  numerous  assembly  a,  97 
members  and  the,  479 
a  mob  in  the  Irish  House,  479 

Mob  orator,  the,  258 


Monasteriefl,  the  Commons  and  the 

Bnppressed,  14 
Money  bills,  rejection  of,  by  the  Lords, 

233 
Monk  and  Marten,  79 
Montagu,  Lady   Mary  Wortley,  and 

the  ladies'  triumph,  419 
Admiral,  and  the  Gkrter,  100 
Montesquieu,  quoted  by  Blaokstone,  2 
Montfort,    Simon    de,  the    Commons 

summoned  by,  3 
complaint  of,  4 
Moon,  a  yisitor  from  the,  384 
Moore  quoted,  178,  210,  369 
Moral,  a  political,  251 
Morality,  official  restraint  v.  political, 

351 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  63 
Morpeth,  Lord,  487 
Multitude, "  a  grateful  and  admiring,** 

176 
Murray,  Pitt  and,  123 
"Muscular  Christianity,"  representa- 
tives of,  at  elections,  391 
Mute  member,  a,  165 
"  Muzzle,"  putting  on  the,  217 
My  own,  "  do  what  I  like  with,"  315 
Mystery,  Asian,  301 
"  Mythical  accretion  "  in  parliamentary 

sayings  (viii.) 

N. 
Names  in  questions,  437 
Naming  a  member,  consequences    of, 

437 
Nations,  the  law  of,  178 
Navigation  Laws,  the  repeal  of  the,  59, 

230 
Negotiations,  the  right  of  inquiry  into 

ministerial,  146 
"  Nepotism,"  354 
Newcastle,  the  first  Duke  of,  110 

Pitt  and,  118 
Newdegate,  Mr.,  440,  461 
Newgate,  petitioners  sent  to,  457 
New  member,  a,  125 
New  members  during  a  term  of  Parlia- 
ment, 61 

in  recent  Parliaments,  61 

introduction  of,  442 

forward  new  members,  445 
Newspaper  speech,  a,  129 
Newspapers,  reading  from,  351,  436 
Nicknames,  political,  202 
Nightcap  wanted,  a,  156 
Nodders  and  noddees,  79 
"  No  House,"  445 
Noisy,  the  small  and,  159 
Nomination  days,  the  old,  391 
"Nominee."  what  is  a P  815 


Nm-AtteudaiiM  of  i 

Non-int«TfereniM,  334 

"  No,  DO,"  in  the  Lords,  215 

"  No  Poperj,"  265 

No  Top«Tj  riots,  the,  S2 

Norfolk,  in  election  for,  20U  jetxt  ago, 

376 
Horth,  Lord,   60,  51,  120.  124,  871, 

459,  476 
losing-  hie  tempra,  137 
Fox  diemissed  b;,  145 
Northcote,  Sit  StatFoid,  3S1,  412,  413, 

4ei,  163 
Norton,  Sir  P.,  466 

and  the  King,  49,  SO 
"Not  heard,"  motion  that  B  member 

bo,  *35 
Not  henctlosa,  966 
Not  lo  bod  oa  ha  seemed,  221 
Not  too  old  to  learn,  232 
"Not  yet  prepared,"  311 
Note-bkinK,  dislike  of  the  Honse  to,  422 

"oannot  be  stopped,"  422 
"  Nottingham  lAmbe,"  Hie,  390 
NoveltiM,  mere,  464 
Number  aod  payment 


O'Brien,  Hr  Smith,  333 
ObaerraUonl,  taking,  210 
Obetrnction,  Parliameatary,  302,  449, 
460 

the  '*  barrioade  "  of,  461 

the  "  sacred  rite  "  of,  463 

•tatiBtioa  of,  461 

measnrea  against,  461,  463 
Obstmction  and  Qie  British  ConsUto- 

tion,  299 
O'Connell,  Daniel,  255,  400,  467 

and  Disraeli,  291 

and  Professor  Prfms,  43 

his  letam  tor  Clare,  54 

his  lai>t  speech,  259 
O'Connell,  John,  motion  by,  to  eielnde 
Btrangere,  415 

stonra  bj,  401,  487 
O'Connor,  Feargna,  455 

n  the  Honne,  437 


Octog 


"  Odd  "  speaking,  181 

OIFDnsiTe  speech  forbidden,  472 
"  Off-hand  "  debating,  270 
Office,  a  saying  about,  168 

a  qnslification  for,  480 

buried  in,  480 

lengthy  tenure  of,  191 

Althorp's  hatred  of,  317 


Official  restraint  t.  politioal  morality. 


"  Old  irajs  the  safoal,"  25 

"Old  women,"  271,  438 

OllTflr,  Alderman,  466 

"  Once  a  carrier,"  486 

"  OncB  bit,  twice  shy,"  866 

One  mind,  of,  64 

Onelow,  Mr.  Speaker,  48,  437,  438,  448 

on  Pulteney,  107 
Onslow  line,  the,  152 
'>  On  the  side  of  the  sjigels,"  301 
Opening  of  Parliament  by  Jamea  I.  in 

1621, 19 
Opening  scene,  the,  441 
Open  pollings,  tlie  last,  391 
Opinions,  two,  130 
Opponent,  an  uneipeoted,  257 
Opposite  mdes,  taking,  433 
Opposition,  "his  Majesty's,"  198 
"  Opposition,"  the,  an  irregular  epithet. 


220 


327 


e,12( 


Optim 
Oracle,  a  wooden,  184 
Oration,  an  exciting,  165 
"  Orator  Hunt,"  367 
Orator,  the  mob,  25S 
Oratory,  common  •place,  17B 

OiBmpIary,  65 

inflnential,  90 

"express  train,"  280 

finished,  143 

long-winded,  485 

Chatham's,  115 

Qrattan's,  leading  to  eipnlsion  of 
the  stndente,  182 

the    King's   criticism   on   William 
Pitt's,  140 
"Order"  in  the  reins ,  1S2 
Orders  of  the  Bath  and  Garter,  tha, 

100 
Ordore,  peremptory,  115 
"  Organised  hypocrisy,"  the,  294 
Orthodoxy  and  hatcrodoiy,  166 
Osborne,  Rslph  Bemol,  277,  353,  354, 

301,398,188 
"  Onr  masters  at  WestmiDBter,"  37 
Oxfordshire,  an  eipensiTe  election  in, 


Fokington,  Sir  J.,  69 
Palmer,  Sir  Bonndcll,  360 
Palmerstou,  Lord,  268,  SSS,  351,  35S, 
855,432,459,474,430 
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PalmeTston,    Lord     (contint^),    his 
entrance  into  Parliament,  268 

his  manner  in  debate,  278 

coming  to  the  front,  269 

his  dismissal  from  the  Foreign  Secre- 
taryship, 273 

his  dShut  in  the  Premiership,  276 

proffer  of  office  to  Ck>bden,  335 

Althorp  the  rival  of  Palmerston,  216 

Disraeli  and  Palmerston,  293 

Wellington  and  Palmorston,  240 
Paper  dnty,  repeal  of  the,  233,  319 
ParasitcR,  "  fawning,"  225 
Parenthesis,  a  long,  185 
Parke,  Sir  J.,  made  Lord  Wensleydale, 

58 
"  Parliament,"  the  name  of,  3 

the  writ  of  snmmons  to,  4 

government  by,  98 

the  "  omnipotence  "  of ,  1 

paramount  dignity  of,  48 

the  "  intense  glare  at  the  doon  of," 
339 
Parliament,  a  strennoos,  22 

a  suicidal,  11 
Parliament,  Byron's  impressions   of, 

197 
Parliament  convening  itself,  34 
Parliament  do  la  Bond,  the,  5 
Parliament  "  fooled  "  by  Charles  II., 

36 
Parliament  from  Temple  Bar,  a,  341 
Parliament,   how    long  will    it    keep 

"fresh?"  459 
Parliament  of  Bats,  the,  5 
**  Parliamont  proof,"    Judge  Jeffreys 

not,  41 
Parliaments  of  England  and  the  United 

Kingdom,  lists  of  the,  493 
Parliaments,  antiquity  of,  1 

the  earliest  recorded,  3 

peculiar  designations  given  to,  4 

selection  of  partial,  8 

"  the  crisis  of,"  23 

triennial,  95 
Parliaments,  cats  and,  459 
Parliaments  clashing,  the,  187 
Parliamentum  Diabolicum,  6 
Parliamentum  Indoctum,  5 
Parliamentary  eloquence,  evanescence 

of,  in  former  days,  93 
Parliamentary  government,  284 
Parliamentary  instinct,  286 
Parliamentary  agents  and  bribery,  385 
Parliamentary   institutions,   rise   and 

progress  of,  1  to  61 
Parliamentary  reform.  Lord  North  and, 

126 
Pamell,  Mr.,  462 

suspended,  460 


Parodies,  O'Connell's,  258 

Partington,  Mrs.,  56 

Parts,  not  wanting.  111 

Party,  "  ednoating  "  a,  301 

Party  and  plaoe,  182 

Party  relations,  109 

Paston  letters  quoted,  13,  373,  874 

Patchwork  Cabinet,  a,  152 

"  Patience  of  taxation,"  ignozmnt,  178 

Patienoe  wanted,  241 

Patient  House,  a,  464 

Patriot,  a  repentant,  65 

an  undaunted,  16 

spoiling  a,  481 
Patriotism,  104 

a  burst  of,  260 

"  the  cant  of,"  264 

Wilkes's,  129 
'Patronage,  Melbourne's    dispensatum 

of,  221 
Pauper  proxies,  397 
Payment  of  members,  9,  37,  440 
Peace,  treaties  of,  174 
Peace  and  war.  Canning  on,  210 
"  Peace  with  honour,"  266 
Pease,  Mr.,  returned  for  South  Dur- 
ham, 57 
Pedestrian,  not  a  good,  95 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  54,  55,  186, 188, 225, 
241,  290,  287,  333,  459 

and  Canning,  244 

and  Feargus  O'Connor,  248 

and  Eusaell,  467 

a  saying  of  Peel's,  205 

as  a  humourist,  247 

his  challenge  to  O'Connell,  243 

compliment  to  Palmerston,  272 

denunciation  of  Cobbett,  245 

effect  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  attacks,  248 

his  New  Tariff,  282 

the  fall  of,  249 

the  Minister's  valediction,  250 

his  character  by  Guizot,  251 
Peerage  "  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  133 

changes  in  the,  59 

limitation  of  the,  99 

in  abeyance,  60 

inalienable,  411 

effect  of  Chatham's  elevation  to  the, 
119 
Peerages,  life,  58 
Peers,  claim  to  the  franchise  by,  410 

creation  of,  93,  133 ;  threatened,  in 
1832,  55,  228 

disparaging  the,  108 

influence  of,  on  elections,  374 

sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  33 

the  Spiritual,  154 
Peeresses'  gallery,  the,  419 
Pelham,  Henry,  109 


"  People  who  will  govera  tW«  oonntiy," 

the,  833 
Fepyi'g  Duty  qnoted,  35,  ka. 
FercsTol,  Spencer,  193 

hia  puliunentuj  ou«er,  193 

liU  uwsBinatioD,  193 
Peremplocj,  Tsry,  113 
Peremptory  oidera,  115 
Peroration  in  a  Enll  Hoiue,  a,  321 
Perwn&l  aneodotoi,  63,  io. 
Peterbonngh,  the  Earl  of,  39,  47 
"  Peterloo  "  meeting,  the,  174,  186 
Petition  against  a  jndge,  13 

the  ChartiBt,  of  1818,  455 

the  Eenticb,  456 

Wilkei  preaentiiigr  a,  130 
Petition  of  Bight,  the,  66,  67,  86 

aaaent  to  the,  26 
Fetdtiona  to  Parliament,  456 

mannfactnre  of  fictitioiu,  422 
Petitioners,  harsh  treatment  of,  456 


PhjlUps,  Sir  Bobert,  23,  24 
Philoeopher's  peenliBritiea,  a,  172 
FhiloBophy,  modem,  T.  "  eiperienoe," 

171 
Phjaician,    a    Tory,    and    Ma    Whig 

patient.  98 
Piety  and  ability,  466 
"Pig'e  tilled."  the,  217 
]raior7,  members  in  the,  17,  43 
Piooa  and  p&tient,  464 
Pitt,  Willism  (the  elder),  113  (see  also 
"  Chatham  ") 
and    Horace  Walpole    (the   elder), 
119 
Pitt,  Wiiliam  (the  younger),  138,  370, 
451 
as  a  child,  143 
and  Fox  in  ohUdhood,  14^ 
joining  the  Shalbomo  Administra- 

Hon, 137 
bis  Grst  speech,  133 
his  most  effectiTC  epeecb,  140 
the  King's  oriticiam  on  hia  oratory, 

140 
hia  signal,  184 
and  Dnndas,  481 
and  Melrille's  impeachment,  431 
and  Eietcine,  IB9 
prompting  Wilbcrforoe,  168 
Place,  a  bid  for,  101 
Plagiarism,  a,  232 
Flagne,  attempt  to  oommnnioate  it  to 

Pym,  72 
Play,  Parliament  "  as  good  as  a,"  37 
Playhonse  Bill,  the,  96 


Flays,  th«  Act  tor  lioeniing,  464 
Plays  and  games  forbidden  near  Par- 
liament, 9 
Pleasantries,  eleotion,  146 
Flimsoll  episode,  ths,  475 

a  parallel  to  the  PlimwiU  ease,  476 
Ph>ts  against  Walpolo's  life,  1^2 
"  Phmdering  and  blundering,"  306 
Plnnket,  Lord,  1S6 
Point,  leading  op  to  a,  295 
Pokers,  the  nse  of  red  hot,  390 
Polioeman,  "shooting  the,"  273 
"  Policy  of  legerdemain,"  a,  358 
Political  axiom,  Walpole's,  100 
Political  morality,  official  restraint  e., 

351 
Politioal  training,  160 
PoU,  "  loot  to  the  state  of  the,"  2SW 

putting  an  end  to  the,  394 
Polling,  honrs  of,  392 
Polypns  and  the  rock,  the,  315 
Potwalloping,  379 
Pope  on  Walpole,  106 
Popham,  Spctiker,  18 
Popular  men,  176 
"  PotaHons  pottle  deep,"  471 
Found,  what  is  a  P  243 
Power,  "  the  balance  of,"  105 

a  long  leaM  of,  98 
Power  in  the  State,  the  sapreme,  348 
Power  and  forbearance,  170 
Practice,  a  "  reprehonHible,"  413 
"  Practical  man,"  a,  347 
Praise,  saperlatiTe,  194 
Praise-Qod  Barebone,  7 
Preoantion,  a,  174 
Precedent,  Parliamentary,  157 
Precedents,  "  tes^kettle,"  295 
"  Precions  posseisiong,"  268 
Prediction,  a,  and  a  threat.  462 

an  nnfnlfilled,  235 
Preference,  a  maternal,  226 
Prejndioe,  an  attack  on,  173 
Premier,  the,  and  the  Commons,  239 

also  Commander-in-Chief.  237 
Premiership,  declining  the,  354 
Premiers,  faulty,  105 
Preparation  for  Parliamentary  life,  181 
Prepared  for  the  worst,  102 
Prerogatire,  royal,  14 

■' blood  fnll  of."  113 
Press,  the  Commons  and  the,  in  1875, 
427 

"  a  gentleman  of  the,"  298 

an  nufettersd,  163 
"  Pretty  rascal,"  a,  1C6 
Price,  Mr.,  and  bis  speech,  45 
Pride's  Pni^,  76 

Prime   Minister,    the   office    of,  ancl 
goTertunont  hg  PadismncViRi 
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Prime  Minister,  wanting  to  be,  292 
Prime  Ministers,  list  of,  500 
Primog^nitnre,  the  law  of,  358 
Prince  Alfred's    examination   papers, 

Lord  Derby  and,  290 
Prince  Consort,  the,  290,  318 
"  Prince  Elector,''  the,  374 
Printed  docnments,  privilege  of,  410 
Printers,  the  Commons  and  the  City, 

425 
Prior  and  Somers,  91 
Private  bills,  referees  voting  on,  441 
Privilege,  403 

of  the  Commons,  the  Lords  and  the, 
12 

defence  of  Parliamentary,  70 

the  King  erasing  a  declaration  of, 
20 

a  rank  abnse  of,  405 

reprimand  for  breach  of,  408 

of  franking  letters,  409 

of  free  speech,  406 

of  printed  docnments,  410 

exclusion  of  strangers,  413 

publication  of  debates,  421 

a  City,  442 
Privilege  v.  Law,  46 
Privy  Conncillors,  motion  for  copy  of 

the  oath  taken  by,  349 
Prizefighter,  a,  in  Parliament,  368 
Prizefighters  at  elections,  391 
Prizes  in  the  Church,  465 
Professional  acumen,  188 
Profligacy,  ministerial,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 480 
Promise  fulfilled,  a,  75 
Promotion,  early,  269 
Promptitude,  ministerial,  211 
Property  quidification,  abolition  of  the, 
486 

Southey  and  the,  486 
Prophecy,  a,  81,  270 
Prose  versus  poetry,  197 
Protest,  a  marked,  77 
Protests  of  the  Lords,  59 
Proud  men,  176 
"  Prove  it,"  485 
Provoking,  137 
Publication  of  debates,  421 

of  evidence  before  committees,  428 
"  Pull  the  rogues  out  by  the  ears !  " 

31 
Pulteney,  WUliam,  103,  105,  107,  480 
Pump,  a,  like  Viscount  Castlereagh, 

178 
Purchase  in  the  army,  the  abolition  of, 

325,  360 
Purse-strings,  holding  the,  37 
Pym,  John,  27,  32,  69 

and  Strafford,  75 


Q. 

Quacks,  political,  327 

Quaker  in  Parliament,  the  first,  57 

Quantity,  a  false,  152 

Quarrel,  a,  on  a  disputed  diviaion,  89 

a  royal,  in  the  Lords,  469 

with  the  Speaker,  438 
Queen,  a  defence  of  the,  342 
Question,  an  impertinent,  325 

refusing  to  put  the,  26 
Questions,  names  in,  437 

speeches  upon,  435 
Quizzing  a  bill  out  of  the  House,  368 
Quotation,  an  effective,  287 

happy,  278 

inapt,  470 

completing  a,  132 

retort  upon  a,  200 

Mr.  Gladstone's  use  of,  321, 828 

E. 
Baoe  meetings,  Ac,  subscriptiona  to^ 

282 
*<  Badical,"  a,  206 
Bain,  a  wonderful  shower  of,  255 
Baehness  rebuked,  324 
Beading  from  newspapers,  351,  436 
Beading  speeches  in  the  House,  436 
Beady  for  anything,  130 
Bebuke,  a  mild,  360 
BeconciHation  prevented,  a,  143 
"  Bed  Indian  of  debate,"  the,  255 
Beferees  voting  on  private  bills,  441 
Befuge  for  the  destitute,  a,  387 
Beform  in  Parliament,  the  first,  34 

a  forecast  of,  117 

"finality"  in,  244 

a  "  robber  "  and  a  **  creditor,"  188 

the  "  shuttlecock,"  of,  345 

the  "  tender  passion  "  in,  359 

Canning  on,  209 

Windham  on,  166 
Beform  Act  of  1867,  the,  59 
Beform  Bill  of  1832,  the,  59 

Lord  J.    Bnssell's    introduction    of 
the,  262 

passage  of  the,  55 

Earl  Bussoll's  in  1866,  321,  338 
Beform  cry,  a,  228 
Beform  in  elections,  a  call  for,  377 
Beform  of  the  criminal  code,  the,  171 
Beform  speech  in   the  Lords,  Broug- 
ham's, 228 
"  Beformers  "    and    **  Conservatives,** 

265 
Begency  question,  the,  135 
Begrets,  216 

**  Begister,  register,  register  I "  244 
Belie,  a  family,  146 
Bemedies,  inadequate,  341 


Bemonatruioe,  the  Oiekt,  30.  73 
"  B«iider  nnto  Cbbm,"  *o.,  14 
B«p«sl  qnsBtion,  O'CoDmll's  iutrodao- 

tion  of  the,  255 
Boplj,  ft  brief,  220 

a  amahiDg:,  13S 
Heport^ra,  acoommodatitm  for,  in  the 
Honea  of  LordB,  434 

power  of  the,  428 
Beporton'  gallei7,  origin  of  the,  427 

aoooiomodatioD  in  Uie,  427 
Beporting,  the  father  of  Parliunentaiy, 
423 

in  the  hut  oantaiy,  423 

freaks,  428 
"  Bepiehenaible  "  pnwtice,  >,  413 
Bepreaentation  an  eipenslTe  Ininry,  9 

Bepreaentative  and  oonatitnents,  151 
BepreaBntatires  ahosen  in  1070,  3 
Beprsaentatives,  hereditai7,  60 
Bepritnand  deliierad  to  the  Lords,  a, 


40S 


r  breaoh  of  priTilege,  a. 


Beproof,  adminiatering,  377 

Bepnblican,  an  aToired,  7B,  473 

Beqneat,  a  prepaetenma,  399 

"  Beqnired  "  or  "  desired  ?  "  435 

"Beaidnnm,"  the,  3*2 

"  BeaigTiation,"  Mr.  QUdstone'e,  330 

Walpole's,  105 

of  Lord  Chaacellor  on  parliamentaiy 
oenanre,  58 


Beaponaibility,  the  Hiniater's,  832 

"Beat  and  be  thankfal,"  267 

"  Geatleas  oatirlt;,"  a  dateniH  of,  270 

"Bestored"  aight,  79 

Retaliation,  184 

Betention  of  aeats,  long,  60 

Betott,  a,  88 

Betractation,  oompellinff  a,  114 

Betoming  officers'  charges,  contrasts  in, 


Bhetoric,  ooU,  370 

"hoedleaa,"  303 

the  coontty  governed  by,  308 
Kibbon  conspiracy,  the,  309 
Bicardo,  Mr.,  381 
Bioe,  Mr.  Spring-,  and  the  reporters, 

423 
Bioh  elected  Speaker,  13 
tUchard  n.  abasDtiug  himself  from  For* 
liament,  10 


Biohud  n.  holding  Parliament  in  hit 
hand,  11 

the  deposition  of,  5 
"Bickety  offapring,"  354 
Eigby,  Mr.,  161,  433 
"  Bight,"  atserting  a,  229 
Bight  of  inqniry  into  ministerial  c^O' 

tiona,  the,  146 
"  Bight  aoir  by  the  ear,"  tbe,  21B 
"  Bight  to  be  heard,"  the,  435 
Bigbt9,  eqnal,  264 
Biotona  elections  aaneellDd,  393 
Biota,  the  Manchester,  200 

the  No  Popery,  53 
Bising  mon,  138 
Birals  at  peaoe,  the,  150 
Bo  bin,  inqairing  after,  105 
Boblnson,  John,  161 

"Proaperity,''  202 
Boche,  9ir  Boyte,  3C5 
Bookingham,    the    Marqnia     of,    and 

BnrkB,  150,  160 
Boebnok,  John  Arthnr,  270,  297,  350 
Boland  for  an  OliTer,  a,  79 
BoUe.  Mr.,  369 
"EoUiad,"  the,  369 

qnoted,  134,  367,  370,  371 
Eomilly,   Sir   Samnel,   171,   188,   190. 

382 
Bomilly,  Lord,   on   private  bills  and 

seoret  aerTice  money,  482 
Boman  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  the,  M 


Bory  O'More,  309 

Bothechild,  Baron  Lionel  de,  441 

retoTTied  for  the  City  of  London,  57 
Boyal  grant  stopped  by  the  Commona, 

a,  45 
Boyal  interferonos,  dispnting,  18 
Boyal  speeah,  attack  on  a,  368 
Boyal  Titlea  Bill,  tha,  348 

a  forecast  of  the.  299 
Bndyard,  Sir  Benjamin,  22.  4SS 
Bole,  the  responsibilities  of  British,  329 
Bamp,  the,  7 

Baoiniede,  the  Parliament  of,  3 
"  Bnpert  of  Debate,"  the,  280 
Bnptnre  between  Bnrke  and  Foi,  the, 

157 
Bnae,  an  eleotion,  385 
Bnsh  to  dinner,  the,  451 
BuaaeU,  Lord  John   (Earl),   262,  291, 

359,  470,  482 
qnoted,  102,  106, 115, 126,  163,  231, 
3S0,  425 


the,  in  1853,  271 
Bnaeell,  Lord  William,  86 
Bossia,  "  ornmblint,' '  3S4 
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S. 
Sabbath  observaiioe,  363 
Sacrifice,  a,  313 

Safety,  national,  and  its  ooet,  233 
Safety  and  qnietnde  for  members,  9 
St.  Alban's  Disfranchisement  Bill,  the, 

385 
St.  Stephen's,  the  *< black  hole"  of, 

202 
Sale  of  boroughs,  380 
proprietary  rights,  380 
depreciated  valne,  382 
Salisbury,  the  Marquis  of,  855 
Salomons,    Alderman,    returned    for 

Greenwich,  58 
Samples  of  the  sack,  387 
"  Sanctimonious  eloquence,*'  299 
'*Sanitas  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas," 

304 
•*  Saponaceous,' '  470 
Scandalous  scenes,  35 
Scapegoat,    the    House  of  Commons 

making  a,  11 
"  Scarecrow  to  the  Houses,"  a,  135 
Scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  39, 
472,  473 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  35,  468 
Schliemann,  Dr.,  328 
"  Schoolmaster  abroad,"  the,  224 
Scot  and  lot,  379 

Scotch  judges  excluded  from  the  Com- 
mons, 479 
Scotland,  the  legislative  union  with, 

46 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  46,  150 
Scottish  Parliaments,  7 
Scottish  patriot  on  the  union,  a,  47 
"Scoundrels,"  the  House  of  Commons 

spoken  of  as,  287 
Scrutiny,  the  Westminster,  145,  146 
Seal,  the  Great,  stolen,  134 

a  disputed,  233 
Seal  fishing,  230 
Seal,  whitebait  and,  190 
Seat,  vacation  of  a,  449 
Seat  for  eightoenpenoe,  a,  365 
Seats,  dear,  382 

depreciated  value  in,  382 
Seats  in  the  House,  securing,  440 
Secession  of  members  from  the  Com- 
mons, 14,  460 
Secret,  in  the,  127 

Secret  service  money  to  members,  482 
Secretaries  of  State,  list  of,  500 
Seeing  too  much,  204 
Selbome,  Lord,  360 
Selden  quoted,  33,  373,  405 
Selwyn,  mot  of,  486 
"  Senate  of  LiUiput,"  the,  424 
Septennial  Bill,  the,  47 


Servants,  protection  of,  405 

allowed  to  lapse,  406 
Service  of  members  compulsory^  447 
Setting  his  house  in  order,  40 
Sewage,  "  a  poUoy  of,"  305 
Seymour,    Mr.    £dw«rd,    lefuaed    as 

Speaker,  41 
Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  456,  472 
Shabby  peers,  452 
Shaftesbury,  the  first  Earl  of,  87,  90 

the  third,  483 
Shakespeare,  a  lengthy  quotation  from, 

288 
Sheep  in  wolfs  clothing,  a,  176 
SheU,  Richard  Lalor,  186,  203,  260 

and  Feargus  O'Connor,  261 

and  Althorp,  217 

and  Peel,  248 
Shelbume,  the  Earl  of,  137,  370 
Sherbrooke,  Lord,  345 
Sheridan,  Bichard  Brinsley,  160 

his  first  speech,  138 

his  speech  on  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  162 

his  wit  and  its  elaboration,  164 

resisting  temptation,  164 

and  Canning,  207 
Sheriff,  tricked  by  the,  376 
Sheriff  assaulted  for  delaying  a  writ,  a, 

373 
Shippen,  William,  and  Walpole,  103 
"  Shock    of    collision "    between    the 

Houses,  the,  246 
**  Shooting  the  policeman,"  273 
Shopkeeper,  the  son  of  a,  175 
Shoreham,  the  "  Christians  "  of,  380 
Short  Parliament,  the,  6 
Shortest  Parliament,  the,  5 
Short  sittings  and  good  debates,  439 
Short  temper  and  long  sword,  478 
Shanammite  Woman,  the,  342 
"  Shuttlecock  "  of  Reform,  the,  345 
Sibthorp,  Colonel,  368 
Sides,  changing,  439 

taking  opposite,  433 
Sidmouth,  Lord,  175 

and  Wilberforce,  170 
Sidney,  Algernon,  82,  86 
Signal,  waiting  for  the,  184 
Sign-manual  wanted,  the,  103 
Silence,  impudent,  125 

successful,  94 
Silent,  the,  and  the  eloquent,  95 
Simile,  a,  170 

Simplicity,  "tremendous,"  346 
Sindbad,  a  modem,  339 
Sinecure,  Burke  seeking  a,  153 
Sine  qua  non,  a,  205 
"  Single-speech  Hamilton,"  365 
<*  Singularly  oorreot,"  453 


SitlinK,  a  long,  449 

tlw  longoBt  reoorded,  449 
Sitdogs.  prolonged,  449 
BUvB,  "  I  wiU  I19TW  die  »,"  190 
SUts  ftbolitioD,  215 
SUve  trado,  the,  169 
Pin  OD  the,  140 
Lord  Patmeraton  and  the,  S78 
Sleep  b7  Aot  of  Fuliuneat,  465 
"  Steeping  beanty,"  tliB,  34S 
Bleeping  throagh  the  oentoriee,  125 
"  Sliding  scale,"  the,  816 
Slip,  a,  2S9 

SUtting  a  member's  nose,  41 
Slow  peroeption,  487 
Small  and  noisy,  the,  159 
"  Small-Jonnul  Wytm,"  231,  368 
Smelling  bottle   for   a  PuliunMitaTy 

antagonist,  a,  231 
SmiUi,  Sydne;,  speeab  of,  at  Tannton, 

56 
Smoldng  in  Parliament,  451 
"  Smooldering  emotioiu,"  439 
Saakea,  parties  moved  like,  109 
Solomon,  the  judgment  of,  233 
Somen,  Lord,  47,  90 
Sonthej  VBoatiDg  bis  seat,  486 
Sonth  Sea  bnbble,  the,  48 
Sovereign,  oomnnnicBtion   of    Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  to  the,  426 
pneenoe  of  tbe,  in  tlie  ttxlj  Par- 
liaments, 429 
at  debate,  37 
Sover^gn  mimicking  hia  Hinisten,  a, 

236 
Sovereign  people,  ilie,  148 
"  Sovereign  power,"  68 
Sovereigns,    death    of    foreign,    not 

mentioned  in  Parliament,  212 
Spsiks,  occasional,  264 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  the,  431 

of  the  Locdi,  431 
Speaker,   approbation   of,   refased  by 
the  Sovereign,  41 
a  conrtier  censured  by  the,  43 
a  distnrbanco  qnalled  by  the,  472 
Kn  ei-Speaker  defending  himself  at 

the  bar,  457 
a  faithful  Speaker  pnnished,  10 
a  Speaker  Sonting  the  King,  49 
a  powerfnl,  107 
a  qaarrel  with  the,  438 
royal  rawBids  to  the,  12 
seeing  the,  481 
a  squinting,  438 
a  sympathetic,  433 
taUng  part  in  debate,  GO 
Spesler  an  agent  of  aomption,  the,  43 

vote  of  cenmre  on  the,  44 
Speaksi  md  patty  raUtioiis,  tlM,  433 


Speaker's  address  on  aleotion,  an  eftrly, 

10 
Speaker's  lament,  a,  448 
Speaker's  list*,  439 
Speaker's  warrant,  snpport  of  the,  204 
SpeakerB  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
lists  of  the,  496,  499 
laker,  a  snggeetiTe,  366 
Speaking,  effective,  186 
Speaking  against  a  member,  408 
Speech  to  Parliament,  the  opening,  430 
a  Eing'B,  read  nndei  difflcnlties,  430 
strong  terms  reepeoting  a,  117 
Speenh,  a  borrowed,  206 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Commons,  23 
a  first  and  last,  483 
a  forcible  first,  77 
an  impnlaive,  317 
irrepiBHaible,  222 
along,  cat  short,  485 
a  minnte  gnn,  113 
a  parenthetical,  185 
a  pithy,  69 
a  syllogistic,  190 
Speeches  from  the  Utrone,  reoent,  430 
Speeches,  limitation  of,  485 
long,  introdoced  by  the  elder  Pitt, 

115 
good,  never  withont  effeot,  160 
reading,  436 
Spiritual  Peers,  the,  154 
Splitdevil,  Dr.,  196 
Spoiling  nature,  175 
"  Spoke  onoa,"  125 
Sport,  "  hiatorioally  national,"  451 
Spurs,  wearing  of,  in  the  Hoose,  453 
Spnrring  the  Commons,  Charles  I.,  24 
"Sqnc«i,"3e8 
Stability,  an  element  of,  175 
Stomp  Act,  the,  121 
Stanhope  Ministry,  the,  and  tbe  limitk- 

tion  of  the  peerage,  09 
Stanley,  Lord  Brougham  and,  230 

andO'Connell,  287 
Star,  the  bright  paitionlar,  154 
Statesman,  what  is  a  P  297 
Statesmen,  a  hint  to,  96 
a  new  crop  of,  280 
a  school  for,  S18 
'  Statute  books  in  dog's  ears,"  131 
Steele,  Sir  Biobard,  04 
Stewardship  of  Chiltem  Hundreds,  449 

refnsed,  450 
Sting,  taking  out  the,  202 
'  Stookdale  v.  Hansard,"  the  case  of, 

Storm,  allaying  a,  73 
calming  the,  326 
raising  a,  287 
'  Stormy  petrtd  of  deb&tB,"  ^b^^Kf^ 
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Stoiy,  giying  the  Honse  a,  282 
Stowell,  Lord,  464 

Strafford,  the  Earl  of,  28,  29,  74,  452, 
484 

the  impeachment  of,  27 

hifl  attainder,  48 

his  defence,  75 
Stranger  counted  in  a  division,  a,  418 
Strangers,  ezclosion  of,  413 
Strangers'  gallery,  the,  418 

Burke  in  the,  150 

Garrick  hiding  himself  in  the,  415 
Strategy,  electioneering,  in  1685,  875 
Strenuous  Parliament,  a,  22 
Strode,  82 

Strong  language,  130 
Style,  a  "  state-paper,"  142 

a  military,  240 

unparliamentary,  172 
Subscriptions  to  race  meetings.  &o., 

282 
Subsidy,  a  pious,  12 
Subterfuge,  a,  42 

Success  in  Parliament,  secret  of,  123 
Sufferance,  Ministry  upon,  299 
Suffrage,    household,  and   education. 
846 

universal,  373 
Sugar  fatal  to  Governments,  114 

"  who  will  laugh  at  ?"  114 
Suicidal,  "mutually,"  289 
Suicidal  Parliament,  a,  and  a  suicidal 

King,  11 
Summons  to  Parliament,  the  writ  of,  4 

neglect  of  the  King's,  8 
Sunday  sitting  of  the  Houses,  a,  463 
Sunday  Observance  bills,  463 
Sunderland,  Lord,  and  Sir  E.  Walpole, 

100 
Supply,  a  slender,  12 
Supporter,  a  cheap,  481 

a  grateful,  103 
Survival,  a  happy,  86 
Swearing  an  Irish  elector,  401 
Swearing  the  peace  against  a  member 

479 
Swords  forbidden,  452 
Syllogism,  a,  69 
Syracuse,  the  old  woman  of,  271 

T. 
Tact,  House  of  Commons,  92 
Tailors  and  turncoats,  192 
"  Take  down  his  words,"  187 
Taking  things  coolly,  176 
Talent  in  the  Lords,  267 
"Talents,"  All  the,  148 
Talkative  member,  a,  485 
"  Tampering ' '  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 345 


Tap,  letting  loose  the,  377 

Tapestry,  Chatham  and  the,  116,  414 

"Tatler,'*  the,  94 

Taxation,  ignorant  impatience  of,  178 

untimely  relief  from,  163 
<<  Tea-kettle  precedents,"  295 
"Tea-room  Party,"  the,  59 
"  Tear  'em,"  350 
Tears,  the  House  in,  25 
Temper  in  the  House  of  Commons,  329 

even,  103 
Temple  Bar,  a  Parliament  from,  341 
Ten  for  one,  counting,  40 
"  Ten  Minutes'  Bill,"  the,  59 
"  Tender  passion  "  in  Beform,  the,  358 
Tenterden's  last  speech.  Lord,  56 
Terrier,  the  Scotch,  338 
Terror  added  to  death,  a,  228 
Thanks  of  Parliament  to  Sohomberg 
and  Wellington,  457 

to  General  Fairfax,  458 

to  Admiral  Gardner,  458 
Theatre,  the  House  of  Commons  and 

the,  464 
"  Thief  in  the  night,"  a,  322 
Thompson,  Col.,  and  the  exclusion   of 

strangers,  415 
Thing  in  a  wronsf  place,  a,  275 
Things  taken  for  granted,  173 
Thorpe,  case  of  Speaker,  12 
Threat,  a,  402 

a  terrible,  48.5 
"Three  ways,"  the,  333 
"  Three-cornered  ' '  constituencies,  393 
Three-docker,  a,  270 
Throne,  taking  possession  of  the,  420 
"  Thumb -screws     and     other    instm* 

ments,"  307 
Thurlow,  Lord,  133 

abashed,  134 

and  Shelbume,  137 

and  Wedderbum,  132 
Tibetot,  Sir  John,  12 
Tickling  the  victims,  210 
Tide  of  democracy,  the,  290 
Tiomey,  George,  168,  199,  382 
Timid  counsels,  21 
Titles  and  trappings,  112 
Toler  and  Ponsonby,  478 
Top-boots,  to  Court  in,  452 

the  last  wearer  of,  in  the  House,  453 
"Tory"  and  "Whig,"  origin  of   the 

terms,  42 
Tory,  Burdett  a  high,  200 
Toryism,  views  of,  303 
"  Tottenham  in  his  boots,"  452 
Tower,  Walpole's  committal  to  the,  93 

Lord  Mayor  Crosby  sent  to  the,  49 

aldermen  committed  to  the,  425 
Townshend,  Charles,  113, 130 


Av 


Townihcaid,  Lord,  and  Wmlpols,  qnu- 

rel  between,  104 
TnckiDffthe  Miiiigt«T,  205 
Traffic  in  Iriah  borooglis,  235 
Tnigedf  or  earned;?  137 
Traneitory  impreeuoiu,  178 
TrasaUtiou,  a,  142 

a  free,  203 
Tnnipknted  too  late,  185 
TreBBonable  pcoceeduiga,  22S    ' 
Tnunry  bench,  inflnenoe  of  the,  335 
Treaties  of  peace,  174 
TreroT,  Sir  John,  43,  44,  436 
Tribute,  a,  from  an  opponent,  311 
"  Trickery,  ttaeh,"  to.,  369 
Triennial  Parliaments,  95,  278 
"  Trimmer,"  the,  90 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  stndenti 

of,  IBS 
Triamph,  a  "  ConserratiYe,"  366 
Troubleaome  elector,  answering  a,  277 
"  Trae  in  the  abetract,' '  333 
Turncoat*,  tailace  and,  192 
Tnrf,  dcTotion  to  the,  312 

the  "  blue  ribbon  of  the,"  314 
"  Turk  upon  the  ahoQldora,"  a,  339 
Tnming  point,  a,  297 
"Taming   their    backs    npon   them- 

Bel»ei,"  177 
Tomapit  a  member  of  Farliamest,  a, 

153 
Tutor  to  Qaeen  Victoria,  a  political. 

222 
"Twice-told  tale,"  a,  484 
Two  mode  one,  157 
Two  words,  4X5 
Tyranny,  a  forty  dftji",  133 
Tyranny  of  minoritiea,  ±e,,  327 


Unaccnatomed  chacaoter,  an.  SSO 
"  Uaadomed  eloquence,"  832 
tTnconciliatory  manner,  an,  217 
Undebatable  Hnbjoct,  an,  213 
"  Undertakera,"  the,  6 
TJnited  States,  an  idea  from  tbe,  318 
United  States'  GoTamment,  the,  26S 
Union   with    Ireland,  the    legialatiTe, 

63 
Union  with   Scotland,  the  legiilatiTe, 
46 
a  Scottish  patriot  on  the,  47 
Unlearned  Parliament  the,  S 
"Unronzzled,"  320 
Unreported  Parliament,  the,  414 
Unreqnited  lervice,  206 
"  Dnwhig,"  133 
UnwigginiT  *■  member,  866 
"  Upas  tree,"  the,  324 
Usages,  to.,  Pailiamentary,  429 

36 


"rixnctUI"  234 
Valediction,  the  minister's,  250 
"ViUain,"  471,475,476 
Vane,  Sir  Heniy,  83 
Views  and  prospects,  231 
"Vipers,"  the,  27 
Vituperation,  229 
Vocabulary,  airing  a,  18S 
Voices  of  the  dead,  337 
Volalilitj,  230 

Volcanoes,  the  "exhausted,"  805 
Tote,  repenting  of  a,  170 

the  Toice  overrides  the,  454 
Totes,  price  of,  3S3 
Votes  polled,  largest  number  of,  892 
Voters  oaged,  31)7 

the  fat  and  the  lean,  377 
Vow,  a,  56 


Wages,  payment  of,  t 


410 


87, 


mecnber  suing  for  his,  9 
Waiting  to  conqaer,  41S 
Walpote,  Sir  Boberii,  95,  98, 108, 109, 
161, 164 
his  put  taken,  100 
character  of,  106 
Pitt  and,  117 
Walpole,    Horace,   in    the    House   ot 


Comi 


9,144 


and  Speaker  Onslow,  438 
Wales,  Home  Hnls  for,  327 
Waller  in  Parliament  at  seranteen,  20 
War,  "  a  great  country  cannot  have  a 
ItttU,"  239 

"  drifting  "  into.  279 

a  defenoe  of  the  Crimean,  2SS 

an  appeal  agaiuat,  333 
War  Seoretariea,  list  of,  600 
Warburton,  Biahop,  166 
Ward,  Mr.,  eipelled,  &o.,  4B 
Ward,  Lord  Dudley,  366 
Ward-acose,  Mr.  J.B.,  4ia 
WarUtce  errand,  a,  206 
Warwick,  Sir  P.,  31,  73 
Watchman,  a  ministerial,  132 
Wateriord,  an  election  for,  393 
Wataon,  Alderman,  367 
"  W,  B.,"  letter  from,  387 
"  Wo  are  seyen,"  382 
Webster,  Daniel,  quoted,  22 
Wedderbum,  Aleiander  (Lord  Longll- 
boroogb),  132 

Burke  and,  157 
Wellington,  the  Dnke  of,  51,  149,  ISO, 
192,  211,  222,  229,  234,  336,  457 

Ms  first  appearanoe  in  tlie  Hodm  ot 
Lords,  235 

characteristies  of  his  speeches,  240 
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Wellizigton  (eonUnuBd),  "  down  to  the 
Houm,"  in  hii  lut  dAjn,  241 

blB  duel  with  Winohilaea,  206 

And  Castlereagh,  first  appeannow  of, 
234 

and  Hnskiiion,  218 
Wendeydale  life  peerage,  the,  58 
Wentworth,  Peter,  15,  16 
Weetbniy,  Lord  Chanoellor,  resigna- 
tion of,  58 

and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  469 
Westminster  eleotions,  894 

described  by  a  foreigner,  895 
Wetherell,  Sir  Charles,  867 
Whalley,  Mr.,  825 

committed,  404 
Wharton,  Lord,  876 
Wharton,  the  Dnke  of,  485 
What  the  Honse  of  Commons  lores, 

490 
"Whig"  and  "Tory,"  origin  of  the 

terms,  42 
*"  Whig  dogs,"  the,  424 
**  Whigs  canght  bathing,"  the,  294 
Whigs,  "  dishing  the,"  291 
"  Whip,"  whipping  the,  184 
Whip  by  the  Court,  a,  85 
Whips'  cironlara  for  attendance,  446 
Whiiton,  William,  and  Steele,  95 
Whitbread,  Mr.,  188,  212 
Whitebait  and  seal,  190 
Whitebait     dinner,    the    Ministerial, 

451 
Whitelocke,  Mr.,  28 
Wilberforoe,  Bishop,  470,  471 
WUberforce,  William,  169,  428,  490 

his  parliamentary  dinners,  169 
Wilkes,  John,  117, 128,  129,  481 

as  a  speaker,  129 

and  Thorlow,  135 
William  III.,  assent  to  a  bill  refused 
by,  45 

grant  by,  stepped  by  the  Commons, 
45 


William   lY.  and  Lords    Gx«j   nd 
Brougham,  55,  827 

and  the  diswiisial  of  tlio  Melboans 
Ministry,  219 

threatening  impeachment,  220 

reading  his  speech  imdar   diffioil- 
ties,480 
Windham,  'Vniliam,  166 

his  saying  of  Pitt,  188 

hii  speeches,  142 
WindsOT  Castle,  dating  from,  288 
Wisdom,  "great,"  in  PlarliamAnt,  491 

reputed,  92 
"  Wisdom  Gt  our  anoestom,"  the,  190 
Wolsey's    attempt    to   owrawe    the 

Commons,  68 
Woman,  the  Shunammito,  848 
Women  and  the  franchise,  843 
Women  as  witnesses,  488 
Womm  in  Ptoliament^  488 
Women,  old,  438 
Women  petitioneri,  489 
Wonderful  Parliament,  the,  5 
Writ  delayed  by  a  Bheziff,  a,  873 
Writ  of  summons  te  Parliament,  the,  4 
Write,  new,  450 
Writer,  an  unready,  183 
Wynn,  Charles  Williams,  231,  868 

T. 

"  Yea  "  and  "  nay,"  the  good  manager 

of,  491 
Yelverten,  Mr.,  183 
York,  Duke  of  (James  11.)  89 

and  Shaftesbury,  88 
Yorke,  Sir  P.,  102,  111 
Yorkshire,  Brougham's    election  for, 
225 
half  a  million  spent  in  an  election 
for,  390 
"  Young  England  "  party,  the,  294 
"  Young  man  from  Northampton,"  the^ 

267 
Youth  and  age,  118 
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Being  Part  IV  of  "  The  Principles  of  Sociology."  (The  first  portion  of  Vol- 
ume n.)    Bj  Herbkbt  Spksckr.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.26. 

'*In  this  tDstallment  of  'The  Principles  of  Sociology  *  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  glTes  oi 
a  monograph  complete  in  itself,  of  moderate  lenctb.  and  on  a  sabject  which  affords  con- 
elderabte  literary  opportonities.  The  opportunities  nave  been  well  used,  and  it  needs  no 
historical  enthusiasm  for  primitlTe  honiiinity  to  find  the  book  as  entertaining  as  it  is 
instmctlYe.  .  .  .  The  leading  idea  which  Mr.  Spencer  develops  and  illustrates  all 
through  the  book  is  that,  in  the  early  history  of  society  and  institutions,  form  has  gone 
before  substance.'*— iSa^uriofoy  Beview. 

Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease. 

Bj  W.  Laudeb  Lhtdsat,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  etc.  In  two  toIs.,  8to.  Cloth. 
Price,  14.00. 

"I  have  studied  the  subject  of  mind  in  other  animals,  as  compared  witii  that  of  man, 
for  a  scries  of  years,  simply  as  a  phyHdan-fKUuralist  .  .  .  Regarding  the  whole  subject 
of  mind  in  animals  nom  a  medical  and  natnral-histoiy  point  of  view,  I  haye  studied  it 
fh)m  first  to  last  without  any  preconceived  ideas,  with  no  theory  to  defend,  support,  or 
illustmte.  ...  All  that  I  attempt  is  to  outline  the  subject  of  mind  in  the  lower  animals, 
to  illustrate  their  possession  of  the  higher  mental  faculties  as  they  occur  in  man."— .Sc- 
trtu>t  from  Introduction. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

By  the  late  Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Arthur  Herbert 
Church,  M.  A.,  Oxon.,  author  of  "  Food :  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and 
Uses."  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
one  vol.,  12mo,  592  pages.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  Pathology  of  Mind : 

Being  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Second  Part  of  "The  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  Mind,"  recast,  enlarged,  and  rewritten.  By  Henry  Mauds- 
let,  M.  i).,  author  of  "Body  and  Mind,"  "Physiology  of  the  Mmd,"  etc. 
One  vol.,  12mo.    Cloth.     680  pages.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  new  material  Includes  chapters  on  "Dreaming,^'  **  Somnambnliflm  and  its  Allied 
States/'  and  large  additions  in  the  chapters  on  the  ^*  Causation  and  Prevention  of  In- 
sanity.'* 

The  Crayfish: 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  2k)ology.  By  Professor  T,  H.  Huxley, 
F.  R.  S.  With  82  Illustrations.  Forming  Volume  28  of  "  The  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series."    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.75. 

The  object  of  Profesgor  Huxley's  new  book  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  students  to 
commence  the  study  of  zoOloey  by  means  of  a  carefal  veriflcailon  of  nearly  all  that  is 
known  concemini?  a  siufflc  animal,  the  common  crayfish.  The  book  is  termed  an  *'  Intro- 
duction to  ZoOlo^."  "  For  whoever  will  follow  its  pages,  crayfish  in  hand,  and  will  try 
to  verify  for  hiraseir  the  Ptatementa  which  it  contains,  will  find  himself  brought  face  to 
face  with  all  the  great  zoological  questions  which  excite  so  lively  an  interest  at  the  present 
day." 
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Science  Primers:  Introductory. 

B;  Profesfor  Huxlet,  F.  B.  S.    ISmo.    Flexible  cloth.    Price,  46  cento. 
The  complete  eeries  of  the  S(nii)ci  Fbocebb,  edited  by  Frofessora  Hm^r, 
BoBCOi,  and  Baltodb  Stutaet,  sre  u  Tollowa : 

J.  K.  Lcxncna. 


bitrodnotory T.  H.  Bchst. 

ChBnilatry H.S.Sobooi. 

Phyaloa. Baltodb  8tbwibt. 

FbTBtoal  QeOKTRpby A.  Qcduk. 

a«^OKy- A-Qmui. 

PhyaiolooT U.  Fostib. 

18mo.    Flexible  cloth.    Price,  46  cents  each. 

Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  bis  Court  and  Family. 

By  the  Ducheaa  d'Abbahtes  (Madune  Jtinot).    New  ediUon.    la  tvo  toU., 
12mo,  cloth.     Price,  |3.00. 

his  Conit,  which  hag  noenl 

tat-'*  hui  Indiiced  Lba  DQbl. ,-  ...... 

nbich  bltben 
■ppeaced  la  CMli;  ocUto  TolnmSB.  ira  now  pnbtlshed  >t  «  mnch  lower  price,  lo  corre- 
■pond  wltb  tha  De  Bimnul  lamo  volaiae.  Tbe  woric  >t  the  pieMtil  Jonctnre  \rt]  ibe  nad 
with  prahinnd  Mtedtlon,  tspecUIlT  Be  It  preients  ■  macli  more  bTorabla  partraU  of  the 
greMContcui  than  Uut  Uomed  b;  Uidune  da  Bfimoul. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat 

Complete  In  one  toI.,  12nio,  '740  pages.    Cloth.    With  an  Index.    Price, 

(2.00.  In  three  vols.,  Bro,  paper  cOTers,  price,  (t.60 ;  or  60  cents  each. 
"  NotwItbtUndlng  tbe  enormoua  librarr  ot  wark>  relstlpg  to  Nspolron,  we  know  ot 
notie  which  cover  procleely  the  gronnd  of  ibeie  Memoirs,  Btadame  tie  IMmuMt  wu  not 
osl;  Udj-ln-naltiHK  to  JoKphlno  dnrlni;  tha  eienlfal  jMn  ISOS-im.  but  ma  tisr  hid- 
■nateMenduid  tntaled  coDfidinl.  Thus  we  got  a  Tiew  of  Ibe  dally  lire  or  Bonaparte  and 
Ua  wifa  acd  tbe  tecmi  oo  wbldi  thCf  llied  not  elaawbere  to  be  Ioswi."—2,'ea  Tot±  UaU. 

Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer. 

By  pBTEtt  H.  BtiBireTr,  the  First  QoTemor  of  the  StAte  of  California.    1  toL, 


12nio,  468  pages,  cloth.  Price,  $1.76. 
1  ofTsrled  eiperi 
beeiiiiilDg  al  the  late  war.   The 


of  yaj-led  eiperieoce,  and  the  record  takea  the  n 


backortortD  the  dlKOTetrotKold  !□  Call  fomU.  and  leade  him  tbronvh  man  j  adTeatntea 
Interest. 


Sophocles. 


By  Lewis  CAMraxLL,  LL.  D.,  Profcasot  of  Oreci  in  the  TTniTeraity  of  St. 
Andrews.  Betag  No.  4  of  "Claaaical  Writer*,"  edited  by  Joini  BiCBasn 
Green.    ISmo,    Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

PrerlooalT  pnbllahod  In  the  series;  "  Milton,".  " EnaiPiDW,"   "VaBoiL."    Cloth, 
n  cents  each. 
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Lord  Macaulay. 

HIS  LIFE— HIS  WRITINGS  By  Chablis  H.  Joincs.  No.  50  of  Apple- 
tona'  **  New  Hand j-Yolume  Series.''    Goth,  60  cents ;  paper,  80  cents. 

A  Short  Life  of  Charles  Dickens, 

WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  LETTERS.  By  Ghablss  H.  Jonxs, 
author  of  **  Macaulay :  his  Life — his  Writings."  **  Handy-Volume  Series." 
Paper,  86  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

Tbe  woik  is  an  attempt  to  give,  in  a  compact  form,  inch  an  account  of  the  life  of 
DickenB  an  will  meet  the  requirements  of  tbe  eeneral  reader.  Liberal  extracts  are  made 
fh>m  the  letters  of  Dickens,  in  order  that,  so  nr  as  possible,  he  may  depict  himself  and 
tell  his  own  story. 

The  Household  Dickens. 

The  Household  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works,  now  complete,  and 
put  up  in  ten-volume  sets  in  box.   In  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back,  price,  $80.00. 

This  edition  of  the  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  known  as  ''  Chapman  A  Hairs 
Honsebold  Edition,"  in  size  (tf  page,  type,  and  general  style,  excels  every  other  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  contains  all  the  writings  <ff  iHckens  acknowledged  by  him,  indudes  "  THE  LIFE 
OF  DICKENS  "  by  John  Fobsteb,  atui  it  superbly  illustrated  with  900  engravings. 

Stray  Moments  with  Thackeray: 

His  Humor,  Satire,  and  Characters.  Being  Selections  from  his  Writings 
prefaced  with  a  Few  Biographical  Notes.  By  William  H.  Rideino. 
*'  Handy- Volume  Series."    Paper,  30  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

The  writings  of  Thackeray  abound  with  delightful  little  essays  and  incisive  bits  of 
satire  and  hamor,  many  of  which  in  this  yolume  have  been  brought  together  as  a  sort  of 
literary  banquet  of  Tbackeranian  titbits. 


Second  Thoughts. 


>i 


A  Novel    By  RnoDA  Broughtoh,  author  of  "Red  as  a  Rose  is  She, 
"Good-bye,  Sweetheart!'*  etc.     18mo.    Paper,  60  cents. 

**I  love  the  romances  of  Miss  Bronghton;  I  think  them  much  truer  to  nature  than 
Onida's,  and  more  impassioned  and  less  preachy  than  George  Eliot's.  Miss  Broachton*s 
heroines  are  living  beings,  having  not  only  fleen  and  blood,  but  also  esprit  and  soul ;  in  a 
word,  they  are  real  women,  neiuier  animals  nor  angels,  but  allied  to  both."— Andb£ 
Thsurixt  (the  French  novelist). 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  any  work  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  A  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


